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PREFACE TO THE NINTH EDITION. 


It is almost thirty years since the first edition of the 
present work was published. The surprisinfj endur- 
ance and indeed expansion of the demand for such 
a book seem to prove the existence of a very exten- 
sive and still increasing interest among English- 
speaking peoples in a system of philosophy, which 
did not enjoy much consideration or popularity in 
these countries when the book first appeared. This 
assuredly is encouraging for those who believe in 
the worth and vitality of that philosophy. 

The chief alterations wrought in the work during 
the interval were in the fourth edition, which was 
virtually re-written ; though subsequent emenda- 
tions have collectively reached a not inconsiderable 
amount. It used to be a standing charge against 
scholastic psychology that in the discussion of all 
problems it invariably assumed the standpoint of 
the adult mind, and so ignored the derivative and 
complex character of many operations. To obviate 
this objection I devoted special pains to the treat- 
ment of the growth and development of the various 
mental aptitudes. It has accordingly been a source 
of satisfaction to find that my efforts in this direction 
have met with some success. 
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PR B FACS. 


Among the amendments embodied in the present 
edition is an additional Supplement, containing a list 
of articles on psychological topics, which I have 
contributed to the Catholic Encyclopcedia, It may 
be of convenience to any reader desirous of seeing a 
fuller discussion of matters briefly handled here 
As the influence of some writers has diminished 
since the earlier editions, I considered the advisa- 
bility of omitting the treatment of their views in the 
present volume, but decided that a? the criticism of 
their principles applies to the teaching oi other 
disciples of the same schools, the sectums may use- 
fully remain. As the scope of the work was des- 
cribed in the preface to the fourth edition, that is 
here reprinted in an abridged form, 

M M. 


October, 1918 



PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 

{Abndgfd ) 


My aim here, as in the previous editions, has been 
not to construct a new original system of my own, 
but to resuscitate and make better known to English 
readers a Psychology that has already survived four 
and twent}’ centuries, and has had more influence 
on human thought and human language than all 
other psychologies together. My desire, however, 
has been not merely to expound but to expand this 
old sy.stem ; not merely to defend its assured truths, 
but to test Its principles, to develop them, to apply 
them to the solution of modem problems; and to 
re-interpret its generalizations m the light of the 
most lecent researches. I have striven to make 
clear to the student of modern thought that this 
ancient psychology is not so absurd, nor these old 
thinkers so foolish, as current caricatures of their 
teaching would lead one to imagine ; and I believe 
I have shown that not a little of what is supposed 
to be new has been anticipated, and that most of 
what is true can be assimilated without much diffi- 
culty by the old system. On the other hand I have 
sought to bring the scholastic student into closer 
contact with modern questions ; and to acquaint 
him better with some of the merits of modern 
psychological analysis and explanation. 
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There is at least one phase of current psycholo- 
gical liteiature to which my opposition is m no way 
diminished— the prevalent view that the science of 
psychology and the philosophy of ihe human mind can 
be shut up in water-tight compartments and ren- 
dered completely independent of each other. For it 
seems to be taken for granted by many writers that 
of all human beings the student of psychology feels 
least interest in the question as to whether he has a 
soul, or what is to become of it ; and that of all 
branches of human knowledge the science of the 
mind has least to say on such a subject. In fact, 
to trespass on such alien matters is assumed by 
them to be the gravest of professional delinquencies. 

Notwithstanding the weight of authority for this 
view, I have had the temerity to maintain that it is 
the most misleading and e.vtravagant tdolon of the 
psychological cave at the present day. I have even 
ventured to argue throughout this work that to 
construct such a water-tight science of psychology, 
from which all metaphysical beliefs have been effec- 
tually bailed out, is simply impossible. Accordingly, 
I warn my readers at the start that the analysis of 
mental activities which commends itself to me as 
the truest and most thorough, has resulted m the 
conception of the human mind as an immaterial 
being endowed with free-will and rational activity 
of a spiritual order ; and that my exposition and 
interpretation of the phenomena lead back to this 
conclusion. At the same time my procedure through- 
out is purely rationalistic, in the sense of being 
based solely on experience and reasoning. 
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A few hints on judicious skipping may be useful. 
I have marked with special headings the more 
scholastic and metaphysical discussions. The 
student, unless he be already familiar with or 
specially interested in the philosophy of the schools, 
had better omit these on first reading. The 
beginner will similarly find a flanking movement 
preferable to a fioiital attack with respect to the 
longer historical sketches. For the general reader 
perhaps the most interesting course would be to 
start with chapter xix. on Free-will, then to read 
from chaptei xxi. to the end of the volume, after 
which he may begin the book and follow his own 
tastes. The portions of Psychology generally 
deemed of most importance from the standpoint 
of the theory of Education are dealt with in the 
following sections: pp. i — 21, 26 — 51, 59 — 92, 125 
—152, 163—200, 208—241, 292—303, 314—326, 
344— 3G7, 378—393. 424—448, 454—458. The rele- 
vancy, however, of these topics to the art of teaching 
vanes much, as the intelligent reader will perceive 
for himself 

On the other hand, for the benefit of the more 
advanced or more earnest student, I have indicated 
a considerable quantity of useful supplementary 
reading on very many questions of interest which 
the limits of my space have compelled me to treat 
more briefly than I desired. All the French works 
cited can be obtained, I believe, through Alcao 
(Paris), the German through Herder (Freiburg), 

Stonyhorst, Octob€r, 190a 
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PSYCHOLOGY. 


Introduction. 


CHAPTER I. 

DEFINITION AND SCOPE OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

Definition. — Psychology (r/Jf Xoyof) is that 

branch of philosophy which studies the human mind 
or souJ. By the tfi/ftd or soul (-^Irox'}) is meant the 
thinking principle, that by which I feel, know, and 
will, and by which my body is animated. The 
tciins Ego, Self, Spirit, are used as synonymous 
with mind and soul, and, though slight differences 
attach to some of them, it will be convenient for us 
(except where we specially call attention to diver- 
gencies of meaning) to follow common usage and 
employ them as practically equivalent. 

Subjective and Objective. — In modern philo- 
sophy the mind is also called the Subject, especially 
when set in contrast with the external world, which 
is characteri/ed as the Object. The adjective sub- 
jective is similarly opposed to objective, as denoting 
mental in opposition to extra-mental facts, what 
pertains to the kncunng mind as contrasted with 
B 
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what belongs to the object known. Thus a train of 
thought, an emotion, and a dream are said to be 
subjective ; whilst a horse, an election, and a war 
are objective realities. Such are the primary signi- 
fications of these terms, but the meanings vary with 
different writers.* 

An obj'ection. — We may here be met with the 
objection that wc are unwarrantably postulating at 
the very commencement of our work the most 
disputed doctrine in the whole science of Psycho- 
logy — the existence of some “ inscrutable entity," 
called the soul. To this we reply that for the 
present we only use the term provisionally to indi- 
cate the source or root of our conscious states. We 
make no assumption as regards the nature of this 
principle. Whether it be the brain, the nervous 
system, the whole organism, or a pure spirit, we do 
not yet attempt to decide. But we claim to be 
justified, in employing the familiar terms soul and 
mind to designate this apparent bond, by the obvious 
fact that our various mental states manifest them- 
selves as bound together in a single unity. 

Scope of Psychology. — The subject-matter of 
our science is, then, the Soul or Mind. The psycho- 
logist investigates those phenomena which we call 
sensations, perceptions, thoughts, volitions, and 
emotions; he analyzes them, classifies them, and 

> la strict lanfiuage tbe word mind desl^ates th« animatiog 
priadple as the surest ef consaoumtss. while soul refers to It as the 
root of all forms of mtal atimty. Spirit is of still narrower extension 
than mind, indicating properly a being capable of tbe htg1i», rutional. 
or intslltctual order ot conscions life Ego and tdf strictht signify 
tbe whole person constituted of soul and bod/ 
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Seeks to reduce them to the smallest number of 
fundamental activities. He studies the nature of 
their exercise and the laws which govern their 
operations, and he endeavours to enunciate a body 
of general truths which will accurately describe 
their chief and most characteristic features. But 
Psychology cannot rest here. Whether it wishes it 
or not, Psychology is inevitably a branch of Philo- 
sophy.* It cannot remain satisfied with the mere 
generalization of facts ; it must pass on to inquire 
into the inner nature and constitution of the root 
and subject of these phenomena ; it must seek to 
explain the effect by its cause. Consequently, a 
work which does nothing more than describe and 
classify the operations of the mind, omitting all 
discussion regarding the mind itself, is but an 
abortive attempt at a science of Psychology.* La 


’ Etymologically. Philosophy (^lAoirix^ii'o) it equivalent to the 
levt of mtsdom, but at a very early date it had come to signify the 
foiutstcn of the highest knowledge, or wisdom ittelf Wisdom or 
Philosophy, thus understood, was defined as tkt snnut of tktngt ir 
U-tir lost causts The term, Mttaphyncs, was also employed as syno- 
nymous wnh Philosophy, to denote the science which investigate* 
the ultimate principles of things Metaphysics has been divided 
into the subdivisions Ontology or Mrtaphysles proptr, also called 
General Metaphysics, which studies the nature and attributes oi 
Being in general, and Spettal Kstaphysics, including Cosmology, hahonol 
Thtology, and PsyckologY, which investigate special forms of Being 
By many modern writers, the terms Philosophy and Metaphysics 
are used in a very vague and indefinite sense, to signify the investi- 
gation of alt fundamental problems bearing on the ultimate origin, 
constitution, or end of things, and the nature of knowledge 

* Yet such a truncat^ exposition of the subject is almost 
unanimously adopted by English psychologists Confor A Bain, 
Mental Saentt, pp i — 3 . J Sully, Outlines of Psyekolog^ pp 1, a ; 
J. C. Murray, Haudiooh of Fgitkology, m i, a ; T. Ribot. Con- 
temporary English Ptyekology, pp. 15— ao. Similarly Wiituun James. 
PruuipUt of Ptyekology, Vol 1 pp v — vi and H Hdffdiag, OMtnts 
of Psychology, p aq. 
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Psychologie sans dme, is Hamlet without the Prince 
of Denmark. What is the meaning and value of 
life ? What are we ? Whence come we ? Whither 
go we ? These have ever been questions of piofound 
interest to the human race, and it is the belief that 
Psychology can throw some light on them which 
has always vested with such importance this branch 
of Philosophy. 

Besides the fact that the chief interest for 
mankind in Psychology is due to the expectation 
that some information as regards the nature of the 
soul itself can be thence derived, there is another 
reason for the explicit treatment of these meta- 
physical problems here. The two sets of questions 
are incapable of isolation. They can never be realty 
separated. Our final conclusions as regards many 
vital philosophical problems are necessaiily deter- 
mined by the view taken of the nature of mental 
activity in the empirical part of the science. The 
sensationalist doctrines, for instance, on perception, 
intellectual cognition, or volition, cannot be recon- 
ciled with the Hegelian or with the Intuitionalist 
conception of the mind. It is, consequently, only 
fair to the reader that the philosophical conclusions 
to which the treatment of mental phenomena pre- 
sented to him logically lead, should be clearly 
pointed out.^ 

* " The philosophic implications embedded in the very heart oi 
psychology are not got rid of when they are kept out of sight 
Some opinion regarding the nature of the mind and its relations to 
reality will show itself on almost every page, and the fact that this 
opmion is introduced without the conscious intention of the writer 
may serve to confuse both the author and hit reader." (J. Dewey, 
Ptyihology, p iv ) H&ffding's work is » striking illustration of this 
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Empirical and Rational Psychology. — The 
discussion of the former questions — the inquiry into 
the character of our various mental states and 
operations — is called by different writers Phenomenal, 
Empirical, or Experimental Psychology ; whilst the 
investigation into the nature of the mind itself is 
styled Rational Psychology. Sir W. Hamilton des- 
cribes this second part as Inferential Psychology, 
or the Ontology of the mind.® The term Phenomenal 
IS applied to the first part of Psychology, because 
it investigates the various phenomena of the mind, 
the facts of consciousness. It is called Empirical 
or Experimental, because we have an immediate 
experience of these facts: we can study them by 
immediate observation. The second part of our 
subject IS marked by the epithet Rational, because 
the truths which are there enunciated are reached, 
not by direct experience, but by reasoning from the 
conclusions established in the earlier part. In the 
present work we have devoted Book I. mainly to 
Empirical Psychology, whilst Book II. is confined 

Before the end of chapter ii , in which he has professed to treat 
Psychology from the "purely empirical or phenomenal, not meta- 
physical or ontological standpoint" (p 29), he makes it clear that 
the " identity hypothesis " which makes mind and matter merely 
" two man I testations of one and the same being," is the only 
“ scientific " theory as to their relations, cf pp 54 — 70 The 
outcome of Professor Sully's psychological teaching is practically 
the same Cf The Human Mind, Vol II p 369 Professor Ladd 
justly insists that " the problems of phiUwfhy all emerge and force 
themselves upon the mind in the attempt to thoroughly comprehend 
and satisfactorily to solve the problems of a scientific i»ychology " 
{Phtlosof^y of Mini, p 73 Chapters i, li of that vrork contain some 
sound criticism of " clandestine " metaphysics smuggled into what 
claim to be purely " scientific " non-philosophical expositions oi 
psychology ) 

' MtU^hysus, Vol I p 125 
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•to the problems of Rational Psychology- We have 
not, however, sought to make the division rigid : 
in fact, our chief contention is that a complete 
and accurate separation of the two branches of 
Psychology is impossible. Thus we have included 
in our First Book certain questions regarding 
external perception, memory, the origin of ideas, 
the nature of intellectual activity, and the freedom 
of the will which would now-a-days be usually 
allotted to the sphere of Rational Psychology. The 
two branches of the science of course employ both 
observation and inference ; but while frequent appeal 
to the facts of consciousness is a prominent feature 
in the first stage, deductive reasoning prevails in 
the last. Starting from the knowledge acquired in 
Empirical Psychology regarding the character of 
the operations and activities of the mind, we draw 
further conclusions as to the nature and constitution 
of the root or subject of those activities. The 
knowledge of the effect leads us up to that of the 
cause; the mode of action indicates the nature of 
the agent. We may thus hope by a judifciously 
combined use of reasoning and observation to attain 
to a well grounded assurance regarding the existence 
of an immaterial soul, its relations with the body, 
its origin, and its future destiny. 

Psychology and Cosmology.— The scope of Psyche- 
logy will be made still clearer By pointing out how it is 
connected with other kindred sciences, and how it is 
separated from them. I n the sclieme of strictly meta- 
physical branches of speculation it stands opposed to 
Cosmology, as the Philosophy of spirit to that of nature. 
The latter science seeks to investigate the inner consti- 
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tution of matter, the nature of space and time, and the 
ultimate principles or laws which underlie and govern 
the course of the universe ; while Psychology confines 
itself to the study of the subjective world, the mind 
of man. 

Psycholoo and Loric. — There are, however, other 
departments of Philosophical knowledge of a subjective 
character; both Logie and Etkus deal with mental 
activities. As regards Rational Psychology, which inquires 
into the nature of the mind itself, there is no difficulty 
in seeing how it is differentiated from these sciences, sc 
we need only keep Empirical Psychology in view when 
comparing them. Both P^chology and Logic study 
mental states, but whereas the former embraces within 
its ken sensations, emotions, volitions, and all other 
classes of conscious acts, the latter is limited to the 
consideration of cognitive operations, and mainly to 
that of reasoning. Again, the points of view from which 
they approach their subject-matter is different. Psycho- 
logy looks on our mental processes as natural events 
interesting in themselves. It seeks to describe and classify 
them, to explain their genesis, and to discover their 
laws or constant modes of action. It may, indeed, 
incidentally afford useful information regarding the 
acquisition of habits, the cultivation of the memory, 
and the training of other faculties; but its primary aim 
is speculative. Logic, on the other hand, is interested in 
mental operations ar representative of objective fact. It is 
the science, not of thinking in general, but of correct 
thinking. It is less purely a speculative science, and 
in the eyes of some even its primary aim is practical. 
Its object is the discovery of the general canons of 
truth. It is, in the words of St. Thomas, “ the science 
which teaches man how to order aright the acts of the 
intellect in the pursuit and attainment of truth.” In a 
word, while Psychology studies thought merely as a 
subject. Logic investigates it for an object. The researches 
of the psychologist are directed towards the causal con- 
nections between mental states, and lead up to the 
apprehension of a body of natural laws — general truths 
describing uniformities of succession and co-existance 
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among such states. Those of the logician centre upon 
the rational correlations of intellectual acts, and result in the 
formulation of a code of normal laws — a body of precepts 
— which can be disobeyed but under the penalty of 
error. In addition to these points of similarity and 
contrast, the two sciences are related by a certain 
mutual interdependence. Psychology, like every other 
science, must conform to the rules ol right reasoning , 
It must observe the canons of inductive and deductive 
inference, and it must carry out the general precepts of 
Logical Method. On the other hand, the validity of 
thought may be seriously affected by its genesis. The 
materials with which the logician works are products 
which have been analyzed by the psychologist, and, 
consequently, although Logic is not properly based on 
Ps3’chology, a false theory of the nature of our cognitive 
faculties may sap the very foundations of knowledge, 
and lead to a disbelief in the existence of all real truth. 
Logic may therefore at times have to appeal to a sound 
system of Psychology in justification of us fundamental 
assumptions. 

Psychology and Ethics — Ethics as the science of 
morality is easily distinguished from Psychology. It 
investigates the right end of human action, the nature 
and foundations of moral distinctions, the grounds of 
moral obligation, and the sanctions of morality. It 
classifies virtues, vices, and duties, and promulgates 
the rules of right conduct. Whereas Psychology con- 
siders our mental activities in their causes, Ethics studies 
them m their results : and while Logic seeks to harmonize 
cognition with the order of the physical world — the Real; 
Ethics would conform volition to the order of the moral 
world — the Ideal.* In establishing, however, the exist- 
ence of moral intuitions, and in exhibiting their 
character, appeal must be made to the philosophy of 
the mind. The nature of the mental .activity called 

* We have noticed only the most striking points of contrast 
Strictly speaking, T<ogic is concerned for ah truth — physical, meta- 
physical, and moral For a complete account of the province of 
Logic and its relationa to the other sciences, see G. H Joyce, S J> 
Prifuiples of Logic, c I 
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conscience, the genesis of moral sentiments, the forma- 
tion of moral habits, and the freedom of the will, a 
truth on the proof of which moral responsibility in its 
universally accciited sense is absolutely dependent; all 
these questions — matters of the highest importance to 
the moral philosopher — belong to the sphere of Psycho- 
logy. 

Psychology and Physiology. — The term Biology 
IS sometimes used in a wide sense to embrace all 
the branches of knowledge which treat of the pheno- 
mena of life. More properly, it comprehends two 
co-ordinate physical sciences,^ Mor/Aology, which investi- 
gates the structure of living organisms, and Physiology, 
which investigates their functions. The latter science 
stands in close relations to Psychology, both Pheno- 
menal and Rational. The physiologist studies the 
various operations of our vegetative hie, he examines 
into the action of digestion, respiration, growth, nutii- 
tion, and the other vital processes which take place 
within us He observes the working of our several 
organs, and seeks to enunciate laws that will express 
the general uniformities exhibited in the aggregate of 
operations which go to constitute our physical life. 
These events are perceived by the external senses, and 
are ultimately reducible to movements in matter. 

Physiology is thus distinguished from Empirical 
Psychology, both by the phenomena of which it treats, 
and by the faculty through which these phenomena are 
apprehended. It is marked off on the other hand from 
Rational Psychology, as the positive science of the physical 

' The term positive Bcience is frequently used to designate those 
branches of knowledge which deal with the laws of phenomena, facts 
observable by immediate experience. Some writers would confine the 
term science exclusively to this signification Such usage is, however, 
illegitimate The object of science is to discover causation , con- 
sequently, the inquiry into primary causes, which are properly the 
real caoaes, has a fortion a right to this title For the sake of 
precision, however, the term philosophical science may be con- 
veniently employed to denote those branches of knowl^ge which 
deal not merely with secondary, but with the higher or primary 
causes. Rational Psychology is in this sense a philosophical 
science, as compared with the phenomenahstic or so-called positive 
sciences of Phvsiology and Em^n>-al Psychology 
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manifestations of life from the philosopkual seitnce which 
seeks to investigate into the inner nature of the subject of 
vital phenomena, both physical and psychtecU. Again, 
the vegetative and psychical activities proceeding from 
the same root reciprocally influence each other. Our 
sensations, intellectual operations, emotions, and voli- 
tions, are profoundly affected by the physical condition 
of the organism at the time, and in turn they modify 
the character of the functions of physical life. Conse- 
quently, as we shall see in the next chapter. Physiology 
forms an important supplementary source of knowledge 
in building up our science of Empirical Psychology. 

But Rational Psychology is still more concerned 
with the teaching of Physiology Its scope is to 
investigate the inner nature of the subject or root of 
both psychical and vegetative functions, and the rela- 
tions subsisting between that subject and the body. It 
IS alike interested, therefore, in the sciences of conscious 
and of unconscious life, and its floal conclusions must 
alike harmonize with the established truths of Physio- 
logy and of Empirical Psychology. 

Rctdtngi — On tb« dignity, utility, and icopc of PaychDlogy, of 
St. Thomas, Comm di Ammo. Lib I. 11 l, 2 ; Dr StQckl, L/krbucb 
dtr Philosopku, 1 — 3 , TUraann Fetch, S.J , IniMuitOHM Pofihotogiea 
(Fnbtirg, 1897). §§ 19 22. 28—30 




CHAPTER II, 

METHOD OF PSYCHOI.OGY. 

Psjrchology a Science. — In describing Psycho- 
logy as the science of the human mind or soul, three 
conditions are implied — fint, that Psychology has a 
definite subject-matter, the nature and activities of 
the thinking subject ; secondly, that it possesses an 
effiaent method ; thirdly, that it comprehends a 
systematized body of general truths, or, in other 
words, that it embraces a number of facts in their 
relations to their universal causes. In our first 
chapter we sought to mark out clearly the field of 
our science ; in the present we propose to describe 
Its method, pointing out the chief instruments of 
investigation which lie open to us ; the rest of the 
work will be devoted to the satisfaction of the third 
essential requirement. 

The Subjective or Introspective Method. — 

The subject-matter of Empirical Psychology is con- 
scioustiess. Now states of consciousness can only be 
observed by introspection — that is, by the turning of 
the mind in on itself. Consequently this faculty 
of internal observation must be our chief instrument 
in the study of the mind. To its adjudication must 
be the first as well as the ultimate appeal in every 
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psychological problem. Mental states can only be 
apprehended by each man’s own consciousness. 
Their reality consists in this apprehension — their 
esse is perapi. Therefore the endeavour to decide 
as to their nature or origin by information gathered 
from any other source is obviously absurd. The 
greatest care must, however, be taken to notice 
accurately all the aspects of the phenomena pre- 
sented to us, and to detect those numerous un- 
obtrusive differences in the character of mental 
phenomena which may indicate profound divergency 
in the nature of their source. The injudicious 
observer, impressed by the greater intensity of 
sentient states, may thus easily ignore the more 
subtle activities of our higher rational life, and so 
be led to form a conception of mind from which the 
most important features are absent.* 

Still, although our mental states are of an 
evanescent character, and enjoy but a transitory 
existence, it must nevertheless be insisted on that 
they are facts as real as any in the universe. A 
sensation, an intellectual judgment, or a volition, 
possesses as much reality as a nervous current, a 
chemical solution, or a transit of Venus ; and whilst 
the most thorough-going sceptic cannot question the 

’ The troth of this remark is strikingly illustrated in the history 
of Uental Philosophy in this country by the manner in which the 
relational activity of the mind — its power of apprehending universal 
relations — has been ignored or misconceived by the entire sen- 
sationalist school from Hartley to Dr Bam. The writings of 
Stirling, Green, Bradley, and other thinkers of Hegelian tendencies 
have nM in recent years the gcK>d effect of bringing about the 
re-discovery of this intellectual faculty, which occupied such a 
prominent position in the psychologies sybtem of the leading 
scholastic philosophers. 
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existence of states of consciousness, ingenious and 
acute thinkers have been found over and over again 
to deny us all certainty regarding material objects. 
This mode of investigating psychical phenomena by 
means of internal observation is called the Subjectivt 
or Introspective Method. 

Objective Method. — Introspection must be 
supplemented, however, by other lines of research, 
if we wish to make our conclusions as trustworthy 
and as widely applicable as possible. Appeal to 
these additional means of information constitutes 
what is called the Objective Method of inquiry, since 
they form part of the outside world, and are 
apprehended only through the external senses. 
But evidence gained in this way is of an essentially 
secondary or supplementary value, its chief use 
being that of suggestion or corroboration. The 
principal forms of objective investigation are the 
following : 

1. Other minds . — The results of other men’s 
observations of their own minds as far as these 
results can be gathered from oral description, and 
compared with the results of our own individual 
experience. 

2. Language.— The products of the human mind 
as embodied in language may afford valuable inform- 
ation. Comparative philology and the study of 
various literatures are here our chief resources. 
Language has been happily styled crystallized or 
fossilized thought, and under skilful handling it may 
be made to unfold many interesting secrets of past 
mental history. Thus the rich and varied vocabulary 
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of the Tagan dialect, which contains over 30,000 
words, a vast inherited wealth far beyond the needs 
of the present generation, is maintained by Professor 
Max Mailer to point to a degradation of that race 
from a previous condition of considerable mental 
development, rather than to a gradual evolution 
from a lower and less intellectual state.* Similarly 
the presence in various languages of words con- 
noting certain moral ideas may constitute important 
testimony in disputed interpretations of conscious- 
ness. 

3. Histoncal or Genetic Method. — A diligent 
study of the human mind as manifested at different 
periods of life, and in different grades of civilization, 
may throw much light on the laws which govern 
the development of the mental faculties, and on the 
conditions which have given rise to various customs, 
sentiments, and modes of thought. Historical 
researches into the manners, religions, and social 
institutions of different nations may here prove very 
fruitful. 

4. Animal P$ychology. — The study of the 
instincts, habits, and other psychical activities of 
the lower animals, if undertaken in a sober and 
judicious spirit, can be made to yield considerable 
assistance in some questions. This sphere of investi- 
gation, when grouped with that just mentioned, is 

' Cf "Tbe Savage," NtnduiUh Cenlury, lanaary, 1885, p. lao 
Professor Max MMler there argues very forcioly, that “ the magui- 
ficent rains in the dialects, whether of Fuegians, Mohawks, or 
Hotteotots, tell us of mental builders whom no one could match at 
wesent ’’ The Tagan language is that spoken by tbe natives of 
Terra del Fuego, tbe race which l>arwin considered to be the lowest 
and least developed family of bamaa beings yet found 
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sometimes rather questionably dignified with the 
title of Comparahve Psychology. However, the 
anthropomorphic tendency in man to project his 
own thoughts and sentiments into other beings 
renders this scientific instrument peculiarly liable to 
abuse. Still subject to proper precautions it may 
assist us materially. By means of it we may 
advantageously apply the great inductive methods of 
difference and residues. The lower animals piossess 
certain faculties in common with man, but they 
are deficient in others, and hence by a diligent 
study of their actions we are enabled to distinguish 
how much of man’s conduct is necessarily due to 
different faculties. 

5. Physiology . — The science of Phj siology is also 
a source of valuable information. The intimate 
nature of the relations between the mind and the 
organism, so strongly emphasized in the Aristotelian 
and Scholastic ^Philosophy which conceives the soul 
as the form of the body, receives more elucidation 
every day with the advance of biological science. 
In examining into the operations of sense, the 
development of imagination and memory, the forma- 
tion of habits, and the transmission of hereditary 
tendencies, the advantage of a knowledge of the 
physical basis of these phenomena is obvious ; but 
as ail mental processes, even the most purely 
spiritual acts of intellect and volition, are probably 
accompanied or conditioned by cerebral changes, 
too much labour cannot be devoted to the study of 
the constitution, structure, and working of the 
organism. At the same time care must be taken 
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to distinguish clearly between the two orders of 
facts. The mental state and its physiological 
accompaniment or condition are separated, as 
Professor Tyndall says, by an “impassable chasm.” 
It is then not sufficient to explicitly admit once or 
twice, as most writers of the Sensist school do 
admit, that the neural and psychical events are 
divided by a difference which transcends all other 
differences, and then to forget, or lead the reader to 
forget, the vital character of this difference. The 
mental states must be treated and described 
throughout in such a way that no confusion 
between the two kinds of phenomena is caused to 
arise in the student’s mind, and he must not be 
misled into supposing that a conscious process has 
been finally explained when its physical correlate 
has been indicated, or when the whole operation has 
been described in cloudy physiological language. 

6. Pathology : Psychiatry . — Hand in hand with 
Physiology goes Pathology, the complementary 
science of organic disease; and the opportunities 
presented in the investigations connected with this 
branch of knowledge for the observation of mental 
activities in an isolated or abnormal condition 
will occasionally throw light on obscure questions. 
Somnambulism, illusions, hallucinations, and various 
forms of insanity exhibit particular mental functions 
under exceptional conditions, and not infrequently 
suggest or confirm explanations of special mental 
operations. Similarly, the study of those deprived 
of different senses may advance the scientific analysis 
of normal perception and the discovery of how 
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much IS due to the various faculties. But here 
again judgment is required, and we must be on our 
guard against assigning too much weight to irregular 
and exceptional cases. The emotional interest 
e.xcited by abnormal occurrences may easily lead us 
to exaggerate their philosophical importance, and to 
forget that after all the proper subject-matter of our 
science is the mens sana in corpore sano. The reality 
of this danger becomes apparent when we find 
writers on Psychology founding their theories as to 
the nature of the soul, or of its cognitive operations, 
not on the observation of the activities of the normal 
healthy mind, but on dubious conjectures regarding 
some obscure ill-understood forms of mental aberra- 
tion that appear perhaps once among a hundred 
thousand human beings 

7. Experimental Psychology : Psycho-physics ; Psycho- 
metry . — Closely connected with physiological psy- 
chology are certain methods of investigation some- 
times stv'led Experimental Psychology. Strictly 
speaking, whenever vse deliberately exert or cause 
another to exert any form of mental activity in order 
to observe it we perform “a psychological experi- 
ment.” But the term Experimental Psychology is 
commonly confined to the more elaborate methods 
of modifvmg mental operations in order to study 
them. Various ingenious means have been recently 
invented for estimating the power and accuracy of 
imagination, memory, and the several senses ; and 
numerous “psychological laboratories” have been 
erected for carrying on these investigations in 
Germany, America, and elsewhere. The terms 
c 
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psychometry and psycho-physics are more especially 
employed to denote sundry methods employed for 
measuring the duration of simple mental processes 
and also the relation between the intensity of sensa- 
tions and their stimuli- We shall return to this 
subject again. 

These Methods not new. — We have here 
explicitly enumerated the various sources from 
which our science draws its materials, but, although 
it has only in recent times become customary thus 
to classify them in detail, all of them except the 
last have been made use of by writers on the philo- 
sophy of the mind since the days of Plato and 
Aristotle. Some recent authors appear at times to 
believe that these methods of inductive inquiry are 
a result of modern discovery, and that surprising 
advances of an undefined character have been, or m 
the immediate future will be, effected by their 
means in our knowledge of the nature of the mind. 
A comparatively brief study, however, of Aristotle’s 
great work on the soul, and of his supplementary 
treatises on special psychological questions, will 
show how fully he appreciated the value of these 
extended fields of information.® 

Rational Psychology : Method.— The method 
pursued in Rational Psychology will be mainly 
inferential. From the truths established in the 
earlier part of our work as regards the life of the 
soul, we shall draw inferences as to its inner consti- 

• M St Hilaire has shown clearly how accurate were the view* 
of the founder of the f’eripatetic school on the use of the inductive 
methods in Psychology (Cl Psychalogu d'Amtotr, pp Ki. — Ikv ) 
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tution ; from the character of the activity we shall 
argue to the nature of the agent, from the degree of 
perfection in the effect we shall reason up to that of 
the cause. 

Attacks on Psychology.— The scope just assigned 
to Psychology is objected to by writers of widely diffe- 
rent schools in this country, so it may be well to add 
a few supplementary remarks in defence of our position. 
Opponents we may divide into three classes. Some 
deny the possibility of a science either of Rational 
or Phenomenal Psychology. Others, admitting the 
existence of a genuine science of the phenomena of 
the mind, deny the possibility of any real knowledge 
regarding the nature or existence of the soul. Others, 
again, whilst allowing with this second class the value 
of Empirical Psychology, exclude from its treatment 
various questions, such as the freedom of the will, and 
the origin of intellectual ideas, on the ground that these 
are metaphysical or philosophical problems to be treated 
of elsewhere. As regards this last view, the divergence 
from us may be mainly one of method and classification. 
Provided these questions are satisfactorily discussed in 
some branch of Pliilosoph)-, it does not appear vital 
wliat department be selected. We may, however, point 
out that Psychology, the philosophy of the mind, seems 
to be under more distinct obligations to face these 
problems than any other science; and, in the second 
place, as we have already stated, any attempt at 
adequate treatment of mental phenomena will inevit- 
ably involve some particular philosophical view as to 
the nature of our faculties. 

The only sufficient answer to writers of the second 
class— those who deny the possibility of a rational 
science of the soul — is to work out a systematized 
body of certain truths regarding its nature, and the 
relations subsisting between it and the body. This 
we will endeavour to accomplish in the Second Book 
of the present volume. That a work claiming to be 
a treatise on Psychology ought to make some such 
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attempt seems so manifest that it is difficult to under- 
stand why the duty should be so uniformly ignored m 
English manuals. Locke’s influence and the national 
distaste for metaphysical argument has had much to do 
with it, but probably the authority of the Scotch school 
has had still more. For it was to Reid and Stewart 
those most interested in a satisfactory exposition of the 
evidence bearing on the existence and character of 
the human soul naturally looked for a proper vindi- 
cation of the subject Unfortunately, idolatry ot 
empirical fact and contempt for deductive reasoning 
reached a climax in the common-sense school. As a 
consequence, the worship of the Baconian method in 
its most exaggeratedly vicious form wrought that evil 
in the science of the mind which it would assuredly 
have effected, had it been as faithfully followed, in the 
study of external nature ■* Thus we find that whilst in 
Germany and other Continental countries mental philo- 
sophy was approached with a view to the solution of 
the most interesting and important problems that can 
occupy the human spirit, British psychologists have 
been seeking to convert their science irdo a mere natural 
history of psychical phenomena. Any attempt at a 
comprehensive treatment of our menial activities is 
stigmatized as an illegitimate introduction of philoso- 
phical problems, and w'e have finally i cached a stage in 
which even such a clearly psychological question as the 
freedom of the will is to be rigidly boycotted on the 
grounds of its connexion with the discredited science of 
metaphysics. 

Objections to Introspection-— As regards the 
third class of opponents — those who deny the pos- 
sibility of a genuine science even of phenomenal 
psychology — since they attack the foundations on 
which our whole work rests, we will here state and 
answer briefly their chief arguments. The leading 

* On the reaction against the pure Baconian doctrine of method 
in recent times, see Jevons’ 0/50011^. Vol. II c xxiii He 
remarks that "its value may be estimaud luslorically by the fact 
that It has not been followed by any of the great masters of science " 
(p. ia4 ) 
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representatives of this view have been Comte in France, 
and Dr. Maudsley at home. Both teach that Psycho- 
logy is merely a subsidiary department of Biology, and 
that it must be studied exclusively or mainly by objec- 
tive methods. Dr. Maudsley states the case against 
Psychology at length in the earlier part of hi.s work, 
Th( Phystology of Mind But in this, as indeed in other 
philosophical questions, that vigorous writer does not 
appear to hold very clear or consistent opinions ever 
throughout the course of the same volume 

I. He urges that Psychology, as a distinct inde- 
pendent .science built up b\ intio-.pection, is impossible, 
for introspection is its» it impossible. “ In order to 
observe its own action it is necessary that the mind 
jiause from actnity, yet it is the train of activity that is 
to be observed ” ( 7 he Ph\ <;tclogy of Mtiid, p. 17.J 

This assertion we disjiute, and in support of our 
view we would appeal to each man’s inner experience. 
Fust, as regards the various modes of our sentient life, 
sensations, perceptions, appetites, pleasures, and pains, 
our only dilficuitv is to undcistand how such a state- 
ment as that attention to them causes their immediate 
annihilation could ever have been penned. Life could be 
made happy without much difficulty if our disagreeable 
states and experiences would vanish when we turned 
to observe them; but unfortunately cold, hunger, thirst, 
and disease, the pains of muscular strain, and of tooth- 
ache are not such obliging visitors. The activities of 
sight, hearing, taste, smell, and touch, can certainly be 
studied both in actual operation on their objects, and 
as reproduced m imagination Secondly, that we can 
attend to and evaimne our higher forms of mental 
activity is eqn.illy certain. Emotions, desires, per- 
ceptions of relations, reasonings can be both con- 
comitantly studied in their direct course® and afterwards 

• Mr Sully, who defends the introspective method, yet seems to 
hold that immediate concomitant consideration of frtient mental 
states is impossible, that it is only past states we can properly be 
said to observe, and that in fact all introspection is retrospection '' 
(Illusions, p 190, and OntUnes of Psychology, p 5 ) This tenet is a 
necessa^ deduction from the sensationist theory of mental life, but 
the logical position for the disciple of that school is that assumed 
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recalled by memory. This is due equally in either case 
to the self-conscious power of the mind, and implies in 
us a higher order of mental activity than that involved 
in mere sentient affections. Oui only proof of this, as 
well as of every other psychological fact, must be an 
appeal to each man’s own consciousness 

2. Again, it is a maxim of “ inductive philosophy 
that observation should begin with simple instances, 
ascent being made from them step by step through 
appropriate generalizations.” (Maudsley, p. 19.) More- 
over, science being universal, the psychologist should 
be able to contemplate a \ariety of specimens which 
exhibit the object of his investigations in its various 
stages of development. But introspection presents only 
a single subject for examination, and that a most rare 
and exceptional one, “ the complex self-consciousness 
of an educated white man." Consequently, even were 
introspection possible, its deliverances would be 
deprived of that feature of universality essential to 
every genuine science. To this we may re>ply in the 
first place that, were a number of anatomists limited 
each to the study of a single human organism, they 
would still be able to frame a collection of results con- 
taining a substantial amount of agreement. Secondly, 
comparison of observations among psychologists, appeal 
to general experience, and the several objective methods 
Ave have described, and which have been in use from 


by Dr Maudsley, and not the hailing inconsistent doctrine 
Mr Sully To the mind endowed with no activity essentially 
nigber than that of the sensuous order, both inlrosfeelion anil retro- 
spection are equally mposiible But that the human mind is capable 
of concomitantly observing its own normal states becomes clear to 
any one making the attempt It is actually the converse of Mr. 
Sully’s dictum which expresses the truth. " All retrospection involves 
present introspection," for. it is the present representation of the 
past state which is examined, and only while actually present to the 
mind can it be the subject of observation But if we can attend to 
a present state which happens to be an image of a past state, surely 
there can be nothing to prevent attention to a state which is not 
such a representation cfonsequently we can concomitantly study 
those mental processes of which ue are conscious. In a word, as 
Mill urges against Comte, " Whatever we are directly aware of we 
can directly observe ” {Auguste Comte and Positivism, p. 64 ) 
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the very birth of Psychology, completely destroy the 
force of the supposed difficulty. 

3. A kindred objection is urged against the necessary 
limitation of introspective observation to a single ob- 
server, “ a witness whose evidence can be taken by no 
one but himself, and whose veracity, therefore, cannot 
be tested. . . . The observed and the observer are one, 
and the observer is not likely in such a case to be un- 
biassed by the feelings of the observed, and to conform 
rigidly to the rules of exact observation." (td.) The 
answer to the last objection will apply again in great 
part here. F urther, (a) the psychologist, like the physio 
logist and every other scientific inquirer, must seek to 
lay aside prejudice and to approach his subject in an 
impartial spirit. (6) He must, like them, exercise care 
and diligence. And (c) he must check his results by 
comparison with those of other observers, and by the 
study of other minds through the various supplementary 
methods. 

4. Dr. Maudsley also argues that the range of 
introspection is very limited, (a) “ Consciousness 
which does not even tell us that we have a brain is 
certainly incompetent to give any account of the 
essential material conditions of our mental life.” (p. 21.) 
(b) Mental life itself, too, is largely beyond the range 
of introspection. “ It is a truth which cannot too 
distinctlj' be borne in mind, that consciousness is not 
co-extensive with mind." (p. 25.) As regards the first 
part of the difficulty it might, perhaps, be not unfairly 
retorted against the physiologist that the method of 
external observation on which his science is based can 
tell us nothing of the mental conditions which pro- 
foundly influence many physical processes. Letting 
this pass, however, it is sufficient to recall to mind 
that conscious states and mental activities are real 
facts differing in kind from all physical events, in order 
to give them as good claim to form adequate matter 
for an independent science as physiolc^y has to be 
separated from chemistry or mechanics. Finally, that 
the study of the physical conditions of conscious pro- 
cesses is a legitimate source of useful supplementary 
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information has been, as we before urged, fully admitted 
from the time of Aristotle; but unfortunately, owing 
to the hitherto extremely backward condition of the 
science of Physiology in general, and especially in that 
department which deals with physical basis of mental 
life, it can afford very little reliable information of any 
importance. 

5. Dr Maudsley also argues that the illusions and 
hallucinations of the insane seem to them as clear and 
evident affirmations of consciousness, as do the intro- 
spective observations of the psychologist. Therefore 
the latter are untrustworthy This objection is trivial. 
Insanity is, unhappily, a possible contingency among 
the investigators both of soul and body, but science 
will not be ultimately injured by such casualties. 

6. Finally, it is urged, as a general proof of the 
w'orthlessness of Siihji ctive Psychology, that ‘ there is 
no agreement between those who hate acquired the 
power of introspection ” (t</) This objection is based 
on a confusion of two very distinct questions — the 
character of the mental states of which psychologists 
affirm that they are conscious, and the hypotheses or 
explanations which they advance to account for these 
states. As regards the former, that there is a very 
large amount of general agreement, any one who con- 
sults the psychological literature even of schools the 
most opposed will discover. On the other hand, wide 
and manifold divergence in the theories advanced to 
explain the origin and nature of mental life, the history 
of Philosophy since the great scholastic stream of 
thought was abandoned unequivocally demonstrates. 
But that IS not the fault of introspection any more 
than conflicting views as to the source of the sun’s 
heat are a reflection on the trustworthiness of the 
telescope. 

Real Difficulties. — We have treated Dr. Maudsley's 
objections at such great length, not on account of any 
considerable importance we assign to his work, but 
because the discussion of his arguments helps to make 
clear to the student the actual difficulties and limitations 
of the Introspective Method. For it must be admitted 
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that internal observation is often not easy. Mental 
states, unlike the objects of physical science, are 
unstable and ever changing. They are not indepen- 
dent of conconntant states. Even though it be untrue 
that all introspection must be retrospective, yet the 
more vehement forms of mental excitement can be 
adequately studied only by means of recollection. The 
limitation, too, of direct observation to a single specimen 
with its inevitable pecuii.-irities may be attended by 
serious risks. Bias and intellectual prejudices may 
unconsciously intcifere with the correct appreciation of 
facts, and our vt iy familiarity with our mental states 
increases the labour of accurate observation. Still 
tliese hindranci to introspection can be overcome by 
{a) diligence and attention, (6) the skill acquired bj 
practice of reflection, (c) industry in repeating our 
oliservations under varied conditions and the employ- 
ment of recollection in studying afterwards states which 
cannot be well examined whilst actually occurring, 
(ij honest effort to be unprejudiced and impartial in 
the obsci vation of facts and to be on our guard against 
the more impressive features of imagination and sensuous 
states; finally, by (r) making the fullest use of the 
various supplementary objective methods to test and 
confirm the results of direct introspection. 

Rt.nhn^s — On the rppposiUon in nature between Psychology and 
ihe ribjectivc sciences, cf Dr Martine.ni’s fuiijs I'htldsopkuitl and 
7 luoJ.v’iial, “ Cerebral Psvchology,' pp 245—253 On the various 
methods, cf I’esch, JnstitutiaKes P^ych 25—30, Dr. Gullierlet, Du 
Psychologit (Munster) pp i — 15, and P Mark Baldwin, Srntr and 
laltUtct, pp 20 — 32 On objec'ions to the possibihty of Psychology, 
cf Pescb, lb §1 31 — 34 On the necessity of a consisteni theor\ of 
national P.sjcbo)opj, even for a complete view of Ihe physiological 
conditions of menial activity, cf Professor Ladd's Pkysiologtctl 
Psytholofy. pp 585, 586, see also "Mind" and •'Psychology.’* by 
the Antbor in the Cutholu 



CHAPTER in. 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE MENTAL FACULTIES. 

Consciousness. — The subject-matter which Em- 
pirical Psychology investigates is Consciousness, 
but, as we have already remarked,- the chief instru- 
ment by which our investigations are to be carried 
on is also Consciousness. The question then at once 
arises : What meaning or meanings are we to attach 
to this term ? The word has been employed in a 
variety of significations, but for our purpose it will 
be necessary to distinguish and recognize only three.^ 
In its widest sense Consciousness as opposed to 
unconsciousness denotes all modes of mental life. 
It comprises all cognitive, emotional, and appetitive 
states which are capable of being apprehended ; it 
is, in fact, synonymous with the sum-total of our 
psychical existence. In its second sense it signifies 
the mihd’s direct, intuitive, or immediate knowledge 
either of its own operations, or of something other 
than itself acting upon it. This usage, which is 
supported by Sir W. Hamilton and some of those 
writers who maintain that we have in certain acts 

> A iongthy treatimiit of thb ntijaet by the Antbor of tbit work 
wiU bt tmud aoder tbe'trticlt “ CoatoimuBeH," ia tb« 

CttMb Eneyehptdut Sat alto ]obn Rickaby, First Printi^ 
•f Kmrmhitt. pp.340 — )47 
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an immediate perception of a reality other than 
ourselves, makes Consciousness equivalent to imme- 
diate or direct knowledge. Understood in this way 
Consciousness signifies the energy of the cognitive 
act, and not the emotional or volitional acts as 
cognized. On the other hand, it is opposed to 
mediate and to reflex knowledge. In its third 
meaning the term is limited to that deliberatelj 
reflex operation by which the mind attends to its 
states and recognizes them as its own. Conscious- 
ness in this sense is no longer that common 
constituent of all subjective phenomena, whether 
intellectual, emotional, or appetitive, which makes 
them mental realities ; nor yet is it the simultaneous 
notice which the mind concomitantly possesses of 
such acts. It is a supplementary introspective 
activity by which all our mental states are studied, 
and through its means what is implicitly afq>re- 
hended in our direct consciousness is explicitly 
brought under review. In this signification the 
word is equivalent to Self-cotisciousness, and when- 
ever there is danger of ambiguity, or whenever it b 
of importance to bring out the distinction, we will 
employ this latter term with its adjective self- 
conscioHS. 

SttbcMtcknis Mental Activities. — It should not be for- 
gotten, however, that besides the mental opocations which 
reveal themselves in consciousness, there ts much evidence 
to establi^ the existence of vital activities of which we are 
not at the tune aware. Not only are there normally 
unconscioua functions of organic life, such as digestiaa, 
re^nration, circulation, but the aensitive faculties of the 
mind, even in a natural healthy state, seem at tfmes to 
undergo modifications without onr apprehending these lattM. 
Thus, very faint impressions on the sense-organs are ordinarily 
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not perceived, and when the attention is engrossed by some 
object of interest, other sensations of sound, sight, and touch, 
although perhaps of considerable intensity, may escape 
unnoticed. The noise in the playground outside my open 
window, the sound of the flames rising up from the grate, the 
resistance of the table on which I have been leaning, and of 
the pen which I have been holding between my fingers were 
completely unobserved until I now deliberately adverted to 
them. In the estimation of distance, in the recognition of 
objects and in the normal acts of perception of mature life 
rapid reasonings are frequently made with so little cognizance 
of the operation as to be styled “ unconscious infciences.” 
Memories, acquired tendencies, habits constantly afiect the 
character of our conscious life, whilst not themselves present 
to consciousness. The sleeper and the man in deep revene 
respond to sensory stimuli by appropriate movement without 
having any linowledge of either the exciting cause oi the 
resulting movement. Cheerfulness and sadness, love, hate, 
and fear are often the outcome of feelings which elude our 
best efforts to discover them. Such undercurrents, lying as 
it were below the surface of mental life, have been called by 
recent psychologists subconscious states. There is considerable 
dispute as to their exact nature and how their relation to the 
mind should be conceived. For the present it is sufficient to 
call attention to their reality and to remind ourselves that 
although unsusceptible of introspective observation, some ot 
these activities are intimately connected with our conscious 
life. 


Mental Faculties : Classification. — Our primary 
duty in entering upon a scientific treatment of the 
facts of Consciousness is to effect a proper distribu- 
tion of these phenomena. From very ancient times 
it has been customary to divide our mental states 
into a small number of general groups conceived to 
be the outcome of separate faculties or powers ^ of the 

‘ The exact meanings of the terms, Faculty, Power, Capacity 
Ftmetion, and the like, are not very s^curately fixed la Psychology 
Poww {petmtui) may be conceived as either active or pasmve, that 
is either as a medal causality of the mind or as its susceptibility 
for a particnlar spscies of affections or changes. Hamliton, 
foUowing Leibnitz, would confine tbe term Facul^ (Paeultat, 
FaeUtkif} to the former meaning and Capacity to the utter. The 
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mind. By a faculty is meant the mind’s capability 
of undergoing a particular kind of activity; thus, 
our sensations of colour are due to the faculty of 
vision, our judgments to the faculty of intellect, 
and our volitions" to the faculty of will. Such a 
method of classification is justified by the con- 
spicuous differences found both in the quality of 
the several kinds of mental life, and in the manner 
in which the latter put the mind in relation with the 
object.* 

Cogmiivt and Appetitive , — These activities assume 
either of two generically different forms. Every 
mental act or energy constitutes a relation between 
the mind or subject and the object or terminus of 
that act. Now this relation we find always to 


terms Act, O^enttion, Eiurg}, on the contrary, denote the present 
exertion of a power The last of the three, hosvever, is also used 
in a kindred sense to the previous terms, as the perfection or 
special ground in the agent from whence the activity proceeds 
The word Function may si^ify either the actual exerct^e or the 
iptctfie ckaractcr of a power Facully, Pctirr, and Capacity, all properly 
signify natnial abilities Accordingly, G. H Lewes inverts the 
original and universally accepted meaning when he would make 
the term Faculty connote an acquired or artificially created 
aptitude Faculty is cffiiunt cause of Function, not vice versa, 
though the Utter is both final and formal cause of the former. (Cf 
Hamilton. Metaph Lect x. , Lewes. ,i Study of Psychology, p, 27 ) 

* “The ground for the division of the mental faculties lies in 
the sjiecial nature ot the psychical activities " (Cf Jungmaon, Das 
Gemuth unddasGe/uhlsvermogendtr meucrenPsyctiDlogie.p la ) Scholastic 
philosophers taught that the UcuUies of the soul should be dis- 
tinguished per actus et objecta, that is, according to the nature of each 
activity and the object towards which it is directed The former 
principle, however, is the real causal ground for the distinction, the 
latter being valuable mainly as an indication or symptom which 
helps to exhibit more clearly divmsities in the quality of the 
mtergy **Potentia, secundum illud quod est potentia, ordinatur 
ad actum. 'Unde oportet rationem potentiae accipi ex acta ad 
quern ordinatur. et per consequens oportet quod ratio potentias 
diversificetur, at diversificatur ratio actus '' {Sum 1 q 77. a. c.) 
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consist Mther in («} the assumption by the soul of 
the object into itself after a psychical manner 
{imagine intentiondlt), or {b) the tendency of the soul 
towards or from the object as the latter is in itself. 
In the previous case the object of the state is 
presented or represented in the mind by a cognitive 
act, in the latter the mind is inclined* towards or 
from the object by an appetitive act ; and the aptitude 
for the one class of operations is described as cogni- 
tive, percipient, apprehensive, and the like, while 
the root of the other has been styled the “ striving," 
"orectic,” “ conative,” or “ affective ” power. Under 
the faculty of cognition or knowledge are aggregated 
such operations as those of sense-perception, memory, 
imagination, judgment, and reasoning; under the 
affective or appetitive faculty are included desires, 
aversions, emotions, volitions, and the like. 

a. Rational and Sensuous . — Besides this distribu- 
tion of mental energies into those of a Cognitional 
and those of an Appetitive character, and running 
right through both classes, there is another division 
of still more vital importance from a philosophical 
standpoint ; we mean that based on the jiistinction 
between the powers of a higher, rational, or spiritual 
grade, and those of the laveer, sensuous, or organic 
order. Throughout the entire history of Philosophy 
it has been recognized that this difference is of 
profound significance. Thinkers upholding so multi- 

* There is indeed a certain sense in which the apprebenttiva 
raculties exhibit a Undtn^ towards their appropriate objects This 
is implied in the scholastic term iHUntionaUs. Still the distinction 
betw^ such general responsive aifinity and the special “ striving *' 
dratent of appetite remains evident 
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farious and divergent philosophical creeds as Plato, 
Aristotle, the Schoolmen, Descartes, Leibnitz, Ka.it, 
and Hegel, all agree in looking on this difference of 
nature in our sensuous and intellectual activity as 
the central fact in the whole of Philosophy. Accord- 
ingly, in addition to the division which separates 
appetency from cognition, and intersecting both 
these departments of mental life, we must draw a 
line marking off sensuous from rational or spiritual 
phenomena. These, however, must not be conceived 
as two co-ordinate classes of activities standing inde- 
pendently side by side; they are akin rather to 
superimposed strata. The superior faculty pre- 
supposes and supplements the action of the lower, 
though both are properties of the same soul. 

To the sensuous order belong such operations as 
seeing, hearing, forming concrete pictures by the 
imagination, and conserving sensible experiences in 
the organic memory. Intellectual consciousness 
comprises the processes of forming universal 
concepts, judgments, and inferences, the recollection 
of rational truths, and the operation of reflecting on 
our own mental states. In the sphere of orectic 
activity or conation we find in the lower grade 
organic appetite and sensuous desires, in the higher 
^iritual desires and rational volition. Affections, 
emotions, and passions pertain partly to one, partly 
to the other order. It is true of course that in 
actual concrete experience we cannot separate the 
superior from the inferior activity. The sensation 
in mature life is rarely given without some faint 
accompanying exercise of Intellect. But such 
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dependence, or concomitance, does not identify the 
two energies. 

Subdivision. — A further examination of our 
cognitive power of the sensuous order reveals to us 
certain lesser differences which afford us reason for 
a subdivision of this generic capability. We find 
that some faculties make us directly cognizant of 
material phenomena existing without the mind. 
These are the External Semes. Others have for 
their objects not such extra-mental realities, but 
conscious representations of the former. These 
faculties were called by the scholastic philosophers 
the Internal Senses, the chief of which are Imagina- 
tion and Memory. The first forms images of absent 
objects, the second super-adds to such representa- 
tions a conviction of their having been previously 
experienced. The principal subdivisions, therefore, 
of the lower grade of cognitive life are Imagination, 
Memory, and the External Senses. In the sphere 
of spiritual knowledge the various operations of 
conception, judgment, inference, and reflection, do 
not present sufficient divergency in nature to warrant 
a subdivision of Intellect into different faculties. 
These several processes are merely successive func- 
tions of the same power. 

Besides the general partition of appetency, or 
affective consciousness, into rational and sensuous, 
DO further subdivision seems obvious. The most 
important class of states which might appear to 
claim as their root another sj^ecial property of the 
soul are the Feelings and Emotions. In so far, 
however, as they are not identical with the merely 
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pleasurable or painful aspect of our cognitive 
energies, these phenomena may be traced to the 
affective or appetitive disposition of the mind taken 
in a wide sense In our present chapter we can of 
course merely enunciate the principles upon which 
our system of classification is based ; the justification 
of that scheme will be found in the detailed treat- 
ment of these various mental activities throughout 
the present book. 

Various classifications of Mental Faculties’ 

ArttioiU's Schettu — Although the vast majority of 
psychologists have followed the method of referring our 
psychical phenomena to a small number of general 
faculties, yet there has been a good deal of disagree- 
ment regarding the scheme of powers to be assumed as 
altimate. Aristotle, rejecting Plato’s allotment of three 
really distinct souls to man, teaches that the human 
being is possessed of one vital principle which informs 
and animates the body This soul (i^i’xn) »s endowed 
with five distinct genera of faculties: “Vegetative 
Power (to ^pcuTutw), on which the maintenance of the 
corporeal organism depends; the Appetitive Faculty 
(to iptKTuiiv), which is exerted in striving after what is 
good and agreeable, and in repelling what is disagree- 
able «ai ; the faculty of Sensuous Percep- 

tion (to owrftyrotdv), by which the objects perceptible by 
sense are represented in our cognition, the Locomotive 
Faculty (rd Kwypvtav), by which we are enabled to move 
the body and its members, and make use of them for 
external action ; and lastly, the Reason (rd Sua>eajTucw). 
The four faculties first-named belong to brutes, as well 
as to man. Reason, on the other hand, is the charac- 
teristic which distinguishes man from the brutes."* 

Sciclasiic SysUm . — St. Thomas follows Aristotle,* but 

* Stdckl's Handiook of the Htstary of Pktiosofky (Translated by 
Thomas Finlay, S I.), p. 119. This work contains an (accent 
epitome of Aristotle's Philosopby. 

* Cf. Sum. i. q. 7S. n. 10. 

D 
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lays greater stress than the Greek philosopher on the 
distinction between mere sensitive appetite 
aXoyos), for which we are not responsible, and rational 
appetite or willJ Leaving out of account, then, the 
physiological or extra mental powers of the soul, we 
have cognitive capabilities of the sensuous order; 
intellect, or the faculty of rational knowledge ; and the 
two kinds of appetite. This is the scheme which we 
have ourselves adopted. With St. Thomas, as with us, 
emotional states are either complex products made up 
of cognitive and appetitive activities, or mere aspects 
of such energies. 

Scotch School . — Among modern writers, Reid and 
Stewart put forward the distribution into InteUeitual and 
Active Powers, based on the antithesis maintained by 
the peripatetics between the cognitive and appetitive 
faculties. In doing so, however, they overlooked the 
equally important principle of division into Sen.suous 
and Rational aptitudes, all forms of cognition being 
alike styled mtelUctml. In addition to this deficiency, 
their classification errs by opposing intellectual to active, 
■whereas the higher order of cognitive activity is as 
essentially active as many modes of appetency. 

Tripariite Division. — Hamilton adopts the three-fold 
distribution of the facts of consciousness into pheno- 
mena of Knowledge, of Feeling, and of Conation. This 
classification, first propounded last century by Tetens, 
a German philosopher, was popularized by Kant, and 
probably enjoys most general favour among psycho- 
logists of the present day. It bases its claims on the 
assumption of three ultimate radically distinct modes 
of conscious activity to one or other of which all forms 
of mental life are reducible, while none of these, it is 
asserted, can be identified with, or resolved into, either 
of the other two. Consciousness assures it is ur^ed, 
that I am capable of Knowledge, of seeing, hearing, 
imagining, reasoning, and the rest. It also testifies to 
the fact that I may be drawn towards or repelled from 
ol^ects, in other words, that I am endowed with the 
faculty of Desire. Finally, it reveals to me that I 
* Sum J q. 8o. a. a. 
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experience pleasure and pam, and that I am subject to 
various emotions, such as curiosity, pride, anger, and 
admiration, which are not acts of cognition, nor yet of 
desire. Accordingly there must be postulated as the 
basis of this last class of states a third capability in the 
mind, the Faculty of Feeling. Our objection to this 
scheme is that it sms both by excess and defect. On 
the one hand it ignores the fundamental distinction 
between the lower and higher grades of mental life, and 
on the other hand it asserts without suffiaent grounds 
the existence of a separate third faculty. Hamilton, 
like most Kantians, was at times fully aware of the 
divergence in kind which marks off rational from 
sensuous cognition. Yet this all-important difference 
receives no real recognition in his classihcation, whilst 
the phenomena of feeling, for which he demands a third 
compartment, are reducible either to aspects of cogni- 
tive energies or modes of appetency. 

Spencer’s BiparhU Dwtsum. — Mr. Herbert Spencer 
rejects the triple division of mental phenomena for 
a two-fold one: (i) Feelmgs, and (2) Relations between 
Feelings or Cogmtums. In his view volition is merely a 
complex form of feeling, and even the “ relations ” 
between feelings he speaks of as being merely special 
feelings. As a psychological classification this division 
has been very justly, but not consistentiv', rejected by 
Dr. Bain, on the ground that what is required is not a 
scheme of mental products, but of the different kinds 
of powers or forces of the mind by which such 
products are attained.* Looked at, however, as an 
ultimate analysis of our mental operations, it must be 
condemned as proceeding from a false conception of 
mental life.® 

* Tiu Smits and InkUeet, p 640. (znd Edit.) 

* H. Spencer, Bain, Mr. Sully, and all empiricists, since they 
teach that the mind is nothing more than the sum of our conscious 
states, mean by a faculty merely a group of like mental acts, while 
Hamilton, who believes that the mind is a real indivisible energy, 
concaves the different faculties, not, indeed, as independrat 
agents, but as special forms of causality or susceptibility in tbe 
soul. 
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Attacks oa Mental Facnlties. — But difierence of view on 
the subject of the mental powers has not been confined to the 
problem of classification. A vigoiotis crusade has been 
preached by seveial psychologists during the present century 
against the "faculty hypothesis” in any foirn The move- 
ment was initiated in Germany by He i hart in opposition to 
Kant, and has lieen sustained there by Drobisch, Beneke, 
Schleicrmacher, Vorlander, and otheis. In h'rance, MM. 
Tame, Ribot, and positivists geneially, have followed in the 
same direction, and a vast amount of wit and rhetonc has 
been expended in the demolition of these “ metaphysical 
phantoms.” We believe, nevertheless, that, once the reality 
of the mind as a pei rnanent indivisible energy is admitted, 
the assumption of faculties when properly explained is 
unassailable. 

Faculty defined. — A mental faculty or power is not of the 
nature of a particular part of the soul, or of a member 
different from it as a limb is distinct from the rest of 
the body. It is not an indejiendcnt reality, a separate 
agent, which originates conscious statis out of itself apart 
from the mmd. But neither is it inctely a group of con- 
scious states of a particular kind It is simply a special 
mode through which the mmd itself acts. “ It is admitted bjr 
all that a faculty is not .a force distinct from and independent 
of the essence of the soul, but it is the soul itself, which 
operates in and tluough tlie faculty.” A faculty is, m fact, 
ike proxinutle "round of sum* special form of activity of which the 
mind IS capable. That we arc justified m attnbutuig to the 
soul faculties in this sense is abundantly clear. Careful use 
•f our power of mtrospection reveals to us a number of iiiodet 
of psychical energy radically distinct from each ether, and 
incapable of further analysts. To see and to hear, to know 
and to will, are essentially different kinds of consciousness, 
though all proceed from the same source. Sometimes one is 
in action, sometimes another, but no one of them ever 
exhausts the total energy of the mind. They are partial 
utterances of the same indivisible subject. But this ia 
^uivalent to the establishment of certain distinct aptitudes 
in the mind.** 

*• Cf. Die Psycholc^ie, von Dr. Constantin Gutberlet, p 4 

« “ The proposition, ' our soul possesses different faculties,' 
means nothing else than ' our soul is a substance which as active 

principie IS capable of exerting different species of energies. If 

the soul produces within itself acts of perception, then mutt it also 
be endowed with a property corresponding to this efi^t, and this 
property must be something actual, objectively real in it ; otbe^ 
wise a stone may at times be just as cajole of percipient acts Ta 
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Objectwits examined . — In England the chief psychologist 
during the early part of tins century who attacked the doctrine 
of mental faculties, was Brown. As the right view was 
sufficiently vindicated then by Hamilton,’*we need not return 
to refute the former writer or Bailey, who added little of any 
value on the same side. Mr. Sully, however, may be taken 
as a representative of recent attacks, so a word in answer to 
this author may be useful After premising that the discussion 
of the ultimate nature of the “so-called faculties ” belongs to 
Rational Psychology, and so lies outside of his sphere, he 
continues ; “ The hy'pothesis of faculties can, however, be 
cntici/e.d from the point of view of Empirical Psychology m 
so far as it succeeds or does not siiceeed in gisang a clear 
account of the phenomena. Looked at in this way, it must 
be regarded as productive of much error in Psychology, It 
has led to the false supposition that mental activity, instead of 
being one and the same throughout sts manifold phases is a juxta- 
position of totally distinct activities answering to a bundle of 
detached powers, somehow standing side by side, and exerting no 
induenu on one another Sometimes this absolute separation 
of the parts of mind has gone so far as to personify the 
several faculties as though they were distinct entities. Tliis 
has been especially the case with the faculty or power of 
willing."*^ 

<Jne or two observations may be urged in reply. (1) Mr. 
Sully, in asserting that all mental activity is one and the 
same, cannot seriously intend to maintain that the conscious 
activity known as seeing is identiail with that of hearing, or 
that eognitwn is not different in matuie from desire. But if he 
allows these energies to be radically distinct modes of con- 

daiy that property whilst we admit its manifestations, is to assert 
that the faculty of perception is nothing else than the sum of its 
acts, and is equivalent to postulating accidents without a substance, 
eSects without a cause, and to ditcoursmg of phenomena and opera- 
tions when the subject, the agent, is abolished.’' [Das Gemith und 
das Gs/uhtsvermSgea der neueren Psychologts, von Jungmann, p. n ) 

** Mitapk Ixx. 

•* Outlines, p. 36 Similarly. Mr C F. Stout, A nalytical Psyeho- 
logy, Vol. I, pp. 17 — 2T Mr. Sully is undoubtedly right wtien he says 
that discussion of the nature of the faculties pertains to Rational 
Psychology, But this only proves the evil of ■' clandestine " Meta- 
phyrics. The distinction between the“critidsni from the Empirical 
pomt of view," which rejects faculties as properties of the mind, 

g utting in their place aggregates of mental states, and the discredited 
fetaphwea is not very obvious In fact, such criticism of meta- 
physical conceptions invariably involves a counter metapbyrical 
system of its own (Cf. Ijidd. Philosophy of the Mind, pp. 3a, 33.) 
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sciousness under the vague saving claust' of “ manifold 
phases," then all that is needed for the estahhshment of a 
variety of mental aptitudes in the sense for which we contend 
is admitted. (?) The desenption of the theory as involving 
the absurd view that the faculties form ‘‘a juxta-positioii of 
totally distinct activities answering to a bundle of detached 
powers, somehow standing side by side and exerting no 
influence on each other," is a mere travesty of the doctrme. 
Indeed, so far have the supporters of the doctrine been from 
setting " the faculties side by side exerting no influence on 
one another," that a great part of the modern attack is based 
on quite an opposite repre.scntation of their view. They are 
charged in Geimany with making the mind the theatre of a 
perpetual civil war among the faculties; and Vorlander com- 
pared the world of consciousness m their system to the 
condition of the Roman Germanic Empire, when the vassals 
(the faculties) usurped the functions of the regent (tile souli, 
and were perpetually intriguing and struggling with each 
other; whdst Schlciermacher styled the theory a “romance 
replete with public outrages and secret intrigues ’’ If the 
faculties are to he annihilated on the chaige of being ever- 
lastingly involved in mutual conflict, it is lather hard that 
they should be condemned at the same time for exerting no 
influence on each other. The truth is, no such ridiculous 
view regarding the nature of our mental powers has ever been 
held by any psychologist of repute, but in talking of the 
obvious and indisputable fact that our intellectual operations, 
emotions, and volitions, interfere with and condition eacli 
other, philosophers, like other folk, have been compelled by 
the exigencies of language to speak as if the faculties were 
endowed with a certain independent autonomy of their own. 
They have, however, of course, from the days of St. Augustine, 
and long before, been aware that it is the one indivisible 
soul which remembers, understands, and wills.** (3) liven 
regarding the activities of sense and intellect, which we hold, 
and shall prove to be essentially different, the assertion of 
an imaeiued and real independence is nntrue. The second of 
these pre-snpposes as a necessary condition of its action the 
sxercise ot the first, and is dependent on it for Its operation, 
whilst both are merely diverse energies of the same simple 
soul, (fi) Finally, the Will is not an independent member, 
an entity separate from the nimd; it is merely that per- 

** Cf, St Aug. Trinilatt, Lib X. c xi. “Potentia est nihil aliud 
oiwm quidam ordo ad actum " (Aquinas, D« Anima, Lib. 11 
iVet II.) To assign a mental state to a power or faculty is not to 
txpiai* it, — except in so far as classification may be deemed ex^- 
sstion. See p 387, below. 
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fection of tbe Ego which coostltotes it capable of that special 
form of eaergizing called willing ; it is tbe soul itself which wills. 

The Mind a Real Unity . — There is, howevcr« a tenet implied 
in our system irreconcilably opposed to tbe pbenomenahst 
view of Mr. Sully and all other sensationist writers. We bold 
M a fundamental all-important truth that there exists on* real 
indivisible o^ent called tbe Mind, which is something more 
than tbe senes of events known as conscious states. Those, 
on tbe contrary, who maintain that tbe mind is nothiDg but 
an aggregate or series of separate states connected by no real 
bond, naturally find no place in their theory for facuUia. 

True View of Use of Scheme of Faculties. — 
To ascribe a mental operation to a faculty is assuredly 
not to explain it. To say that opium induces sleep 
because it has a “ soporific property ” does not in any 
way render the phenomenon more intelligible. Still it 
may be scientifically legitimate and useful for certain 
purposes to enumerate “ soporific tendency ’’ among 
the qualities of opium, or to group opium with certain 
other drugs under this category. The Science of 
Chemistry devotes much labour to determining and 
describing the fundamental properties of elementary 
substances, and to classifying these substances accord- 
ing to the qualities which they possess. Similarly, a 
primary duty of Psychology~as indeed of every science 
— is to classify its facts. The ps> chologist has to dis- 
criminate carefully the different kinds of conscious 
activities and to sort them according to their likenesses 
and unlikenesses. Even Dr. Stout argues : ** Reference 
to a faculty, though it is futile from the point of view of 
causal explanation, may none tbe less have a good and 
useful meaning from another TOint of view— that of 
classification. Now some kind of classification is a 
primary necessity for the psychologist. To divide and 
arrange the various and fluctuating modes of conscious- 
ness in a distinct and orderly manner, so that each may 
receive an appropriate name, is in itself no small 
achievement.’’** Consequently, the method of grouping 
like mental activities under some scheme of faculties is 
•bundantly justified at an essential step in any attempt 

** Mamntd »/P^holegy,p. 115 
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at systematic treatment of our conscious life, even if 
the aim were merely the orderly description of the facts. 

But further, the explanation of all mental pheno- 
mena is only the tracing back of complex states or 
operations to the more simple and elementary activities 
from which they proceeded, and the exposition of the 
laws, or uniform modes of happening, by which the 
particular results were brought about. The psycho- 
logical analysis of an act of perception, a process of 
recollection, an emotion, or any other psychical opera- 
tion, is in every case an effort to discriminate the 
diverse elementary modes of the mind’s activity which 
have co-operated in the production of the composite 
effect. But the investigation of the ultimate irreducible 
forms of the mind's activity is for the empirical psycho- 
logist only another name for the determination of the 
mental faculties. Consequently, every scientific psycho- 
tic that seeks to give a rational analytic account of 
our complex mental life is inevitably led back to some 
scheme of “ faculties,” however it may name or even 
conceive them. The discussion of the question as to the 
precise nature of the faculties in themselves, and their 
relation to the soul as a substance, is one of the most 
subtle problems of rational or metaphysical psycho- 
logy, and cannot be undertaken here Widely different 
views prevailed among the Scholastic Philosophers on 
the subject.^* The chief error in regard to the faculties 
has been the multiplication by some writers, without 
sufficient grounds, of faculties, assumed to be ultimate, 
uid the too easy abandonment of the effort to explain 
complex processes by already established elementary 
activities. At times, also, there have been employed 
crude forms of language in regard to the faculties and 
their functions, which if taken literally would be irrecon- 
cilable with the mind's unity. This, however, has 
generally been an error rather in phraseology than in 
meaning. 

ReUmon of the Faculties to each other.-»Whith 
H the most fundamental of our conscious activities? 
Sensation precedes thought ; intellect presupposes the 

w Ct Umboro. Ub. 1. clii. 
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operation of sense. Again, cognition is naturally prior 
to volition. We desire, because we perceive or imagine 
the object of our desire to be good. A sensation of sound, 
colour, or contact, is a rudimentary act of know]edge,and 
may awaken a striving for its continuance or cessation. An 
intellectual judgment may similarly originate a volition. 

Feeling.— What position does the faculty of feeling 
hold in our scheme ? Feelings understood as emotional 
states are, we believe, not the offspring of a third ulti* 
mately distinct energy, but complex products resulting 
from the combination of cognitive and appetitive acti- 
vities. Feeling viewed simply as pleasure and pain is 
merely an aspect of our cognitive and appetitive ener- 
gies. The pleasant or painful character of a cognitive 
experience determines the direction of the subsequent 
appetite.*^ 

Classification of the Faculties, cf Sum. L q. 78 For 
very able treatment of the whole subject, see Jungmann’s Du 
tmilk und «s Ct/uhlivnmigtn itr nttun* P^kolop*. (Freibmrg, 
1885 ) See especially ({ 1—5 aod 83—100. The attaclca on the 
Pacnlties are also exhaustively dealt with by Pescb, hatu, P^yck, 
If 383—390. On tbe nature of Feculliea, cf. Snaiex, Dt AmimM, 
Lib. IL c. i. and Metafh. Disp. 18, sect. 3 , Gntberlet, DuP^koUfi* 
pp. 3 — 8 : Marlioeau, Tj/es of Ethical Tktttios, VoL II. pp. 10—13 1 
Mcrcier, Ptyckohfii, pp. 490—494. 

This acconnt of tbe relations subsisting between cognition, 
{erilng, and appetency, which we believe to represent tbe view of 
St. Ttaomas, embraces tbe elements of truth possessed by both 
Hamilton and Dt Bam in tbe controversy on ihesobject. Hamilton 
ia right io holding that tbe cognitive or apprebenaive form of con- 
sciousness is the most fundamental, and that feeling, ia., pleasure or 
rain, is dependent on tbe former, whilst desire te e MiU laler result. 
These is thus some foundation for hit assertion that conscionsneaais 
conceivable ea cognitive energy void of pteasnie and pain, whilat the 
latter cannot be conceived unless see quality of tbe foimw Ou the 
other band, through not recognising tbe difference between sensuona 
and iotellectuai cognition, he falls into tbe atm of enppoaing that 
the lalter, end aometimec even that peculiarly reflex form of it whidh 
ia known at aelf-canacioatness, is necasaarily prior to sananoua 
pleaanre and pain. Dr. Bain maintains ftAitig to be the primordial 
element, bat under thia term inclndea both tbe pleasurride end 
painful a^pittt of couadoas statea, and certain laatef^. He i» stebt 
in htddlag eeneuouc life in genasal to be prior to rational Ufa, but 
wtemg la makiag feelinf under tbe fbm of pleasuxa or paia aBt** 
eedeat to or eo-ordiaate whb oogaitive aeasiMlity. 
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Book I. 

Empirical or Phenomenal Psychologv. 
Part I. — Sensuous Life. 


CHAPTER IV. 

sensation. 

Sensation : Sense and Sense-organ.— The most 
fundamental and primitive form of conscious life is 
sensatwn. Such being the case, sensation cannot, 
properly speaking, be defined. It may, however, be 
described as an elementary psychical state aroused 
in the animated organism by some exciting cause. 
A sensation is thus a modification, not of the mind 
alone, nor of the body alone, but of the living 
being composed of mind and body. The power oi 
experiencing sensations in general is termed sensibi- 
lity, while the capacity of the living being for a 
particular species of sensations is called a sense. 
The special portions of the organism endowed with 
the property of reacting to appropriate stimuli so as 
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to evoke these particular groups of sensations are 
called sense-organs. A being capable of sensations is 
described as sentient, or sensitive; and the term 
sensuous may be applied to all those mental^ states 
which are acts, not of the soul alone, but of the 
animated organism. 

Excitation of Sensation — The excitation of a 
sensation usually comprises three stages. First, 
there is an action of the physical world external to 
the organism. This action, transmitted in some 
form of motion to the sense-organ, gives rise there 
to the second stage. This consists of a molecular 
disturbance in the substance of the nerves which 
is propagated to the brain. Thereupon, a com- 
pletely new phenomenon, the conscious .sensation, 
is awakened. The nature of the external agencies 
which arouse sensation is the subject-matter of the 
science of Physics ; the character of the process 
within the organism which precedes or accompanies 
the psychical state is studied by the science of 
Physiology ; while the investigation of the conscious 
operation itself is the function of Psychology. In 
describing the action of the senses later on, we will 
say a brief word on the physical and physiological 
conditions of each in particular, but a few very 
general remarks on the nature of the physical basis 
of conscious life as a whole may be suitable here. 

We employ the word mro/oi, as equivalent to eenscicui In this 
sense, it is applicable to all states of ctmscionsness, whether cof^ni- 
tive or appetitive, sensuous or supra-sensuous The usage those 
scholastic writers who would maite this adjective synonymous with 
mttUttttud, seems to os inoonveniently nunow, and too much oppoeed 
to common language 
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The Nenron* Syetem. — The nervous apparatus of the 
animal organism is two-fold — the sympathetK system, and the 
cerebrospinal system. Whilst the former controls organic or 
vegetative life, the latter constitutes the bodily machinery of 
our mental states. The cerebrospinal system itself is also 
composed of two parts or subdivisions, the central mass, 
and the branches which ramify throughout the body. The 
central mass, called the cerebro-spinal axis, is made up ot 
the brain and the spinal cord passing from it down through 
the backbone. The spinal cord consists of a column of white, 
fibrous matter, enclosing a core of grey, cellular substance. 

From the spinal cord, between every two vertebra:, there 
issue forth two pairs of nerves. The nerves proceeding lioiii 
the front of the spinal column are called the anterior, cpjeicnt, 
or motor nerves, inasmuch as they are the channels einploj ed 
in the transniission of impulses outwards, and are thus the 
instruments of muscular movement. The nerves coming fiom 
the back of the spine are called the afferent, or sensory 
nerves, liecause by their means the molecular movements 
which give rise to sensations, are conveyed inwards from 
the various organs of the body. The strands of ncues 
dividing and subdividing as they proceed farther from the 
trunk branch out into the finest threads through all parts 
of the skin, so that it is practically impossible to prick any 
place even with the finest needle without injury to some 
nerve. The entire surface of the body is thus connected 
with the brain through the spinal cord by an elaboiate 
telegraph system. (See illustrations at the beginning of the book ) 

The Brain. — The brain itself is divided into several portions 
or organs, the functions of which are, however, in many cases 
but obscurely apprehended. Arnongstthechiefarc the following: 

I. The medulla oblongata, which is situated at the root of 
the bram where the spinal cord widens out on eutering the 
skull. It is, in fact, the prolongation of the spinal cord. From 
it proceed the nerves of the face and those governing the 
actions of the heart and lungs. Hence the fata) nature of 
Injuries in this quarter. 

a. Higher up and projecting backwards over this into the 
lower part of the back of the skull is a large, laminated mass, 
forming the cerebellum. Its precise functions aie still much 
diiwote^ but it seems to play an important part in co- 
orimiating locomotive action. 

3. Above and in front of the medulla oblongata is a quantity 
of fibrous matter which from its shape and position has been 
called tbe “ bridge ” or pons varolu. 

4. Above all there rises the cerebrum or large brain, 
exceeding in size all the other contents of the skull. It 
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incindes several well'differentiated parts lying at its basement, 
the chief of which are the corpus striatum, tW optic thalamus, 
the corpus callosum, and the corpora quadrtgtmtna. The cere- 
brnui consists mainly of a soft, pulpy substance of mixed grey 
and white matter, the former teing composed of vesicles or 
cells, the latter of fibres. The surface has a very convoluted 
or crumpled appearance, caused by a large number of fissures. 
One great furrow, called the median fissure, runnmg from the 
front to the back of the head, dmdes the cerebrum into two 
nearly eaual corresponding parts, the right and left hemispheres. 
Lesser clefts, the cnief amongst which are the Sylvian fissure, 
and the fissure of Rolando, subdivide the two hemispheres into 
lobes or districts, each containing several convolutions. The 
nerve-cells in the upper cortical surface of the cerebrum 
seem to be specially uistrumental in the memory, or retention 
and reproduction of sensory and motor impressions, 

The human brain, when it has reached maturity, exceeds 
that of all the lower animals in the richness of its convolutions. 
These latter seem to increase the efticiency of the brain as 
rax instrument of the mind, perhaps, by largely augmenting 
its superficial area. It is thickly mterhned throughout with 
small blood-vessels, and though ordinarily less than one- 
fortieth of the weight of the body, it receives nearly one-fifth 
of the whole circulating blood. Mental operations, as is well 
known, exhaust a great deal of nervous energy', and vigorous 
intellectual activity requires a plentiful supply of healthy 
blood to this organ. 

Nerves branching mto different parts of the head are 
given oft from the centre of the base of the brain in pairs. 
The first pair, starting trom beneath the corpus callosum and 
proceeding forward form the olfactory nerves. The next pair, 
having their root a httle farther back in the optic thalamus, 
supply the optic nerves. The remaining nerves have their 
source in the medulla oblongata. The fi^ pair supplies the 
nerves which control the skin of the face and the muscles of 
the tongue and jaws. The eighth pair, starting still farther 
back in the medulla oblongata, constitute the auditory nerve. 
The mnth pair go to the tongue; and the various nerves 
issuing from the spinal cord lower down form the tactual 
and motor nerves of the rest of the body. 

The external nerve-ends in the several 
sense-organs are modified and arranged in various ways so as 
to react In answer to their appropriate excitants. But it is 
not yet agreed among physiologists how far specialisation m 
the structure of the dlnerent parts of the nerve-apparatus is 
required in ordw to respond to the different ioima of sensori* 
stimuli. 
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SeHSort-moior action . — The ordinary process of movement 
in response to sensations then is of this kind. An impression, 
e.g., tactual, gustatory', or visu,il, wrought upon the end-organ 
of an afferent ncive, is transmitted in some form of motion to 
a centre in the brain. When it arnves there a sensation is 
awakened. This state of consciousness now produces au 
impulse whicli flows b.ick along a motor neivc and os' 
some movement. Tlius, if a man ticads on m> foot, I pull it 
away even involuntarily 

Reflex-action . — A simpler form of motor-icaction, however, 
is exhibited in reflex .movement. Here the impression is reflected 
back along a motor nerve from the spinal coid oi some 
mfenor centre before reaching the great terminus in the 
brain, and there is an appropiiate movement in response to 
the stimuli without the inteivening conscious sen-.iition 
Thus, tickling the sole of the foot causes convulsive mov ement 
even after the spine has been broken and conscunis sensibility 
has been extinguished in the lower part of the body. 

Properties of Sensation : Quality, Intensity, 

Duration. — The most prominent feature by winch 
sensations of the same or different senses arc dis- 
tinguished from each other, is that of quahiy. The 
sensations of sound are thus of a genencally differcm 
quality from those of smell, while the feeling of blue 
is of a specifically distinct quality from that of red. 
These states may also vary in tone, or pleasurable- 
ness and painfulness. 

Besides differing ir> quality, sensations may also 
vary in intensity, and duration. By the intensity of 
a sensation is understood its vividness, its greater 
or less strength in consciousness. The degree of 
intensity depends partly on the force of the objective 
stimulus, and partly on the vigour of attention. 
The duration of a sensation means obviously the 
length of time during which it persists in existence. 
This is determined mainly by the continuance of 
the stimulus. The duration of the sensation is not, 
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however, always either equal to or simultaneous 
with that of the stimulus. A certain brief interval 
is always required between the irritation of the 
organ and the birth of the mental state, and the 
latter continues for a shorter or longer period after 
the cessation of the former. A certain lapse of 
time is consequently necessarj' between two succes- 
sive excitations m order that there be two distinct 
sensations. Thus, in the case of sight, if the action 
of the stimulus be repeated oftener than five times 
in the second, it ceases to be apprehended as a 
series of separate events, and instead, one con- 
tinuous sensation is aroused. The ear can distin- 
guish as many as fifteen successive vibrations in the 
second, while the recuperative power of taste and 
smell, after each excitation, is far lower than that 
of sight. 

Composite stimuli. — It is erroneous, however, 
to speak of the continuous sensation produced by 
these repeated excitations as a compound sensation 
arising from the combination of a number of simple 
sensations. It is only by an inaccurate metaphor 
that unextended mental states can be described as 
blending, or mixing, after the manner of liquids or 
gases ; and there is, moreover, nothing to show that 
the supposed constituent elementary states ever 
came into existence. The simplest and briefest 
sensation has for its physical condition a neural 
process, divisible into parts ; it would, however, be 
absurd to speak of it as composite, on this account. 
In the case of a continuous sensation of sound, or 
edbur, arising from an intermittent stimnlus, the 
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physical and physiological conditions may be more 
complicated, but the mental state felt to be simple 
must be described by the psychologist as such.* 

Somewhat similarly, in the case of touch, a 
certain interval of space, variable in difl'erent 
portions of the body, must exist between the parts 
of the organism affected by tw'O stimuli, in order 
that these may be felt as distinct. The capacity of 
sensation for variation in intensity and duration has 
suggested in recent times the attempt to secure 
exact quantitative measurement of mental pheno- 
mena, and the title of Psychophysics has been 
allotted to this line of investigation. 

Cognitive character of Sensation. — The features 
hitherto described, including even pleasantness or 
painfulness, are merely aspects or accidental pro- 
perties of sensation. Its essential nature lies in its 
cognitive quality. The intensity duration, and 
emotional tone of a sensation, exist only as they are 
known. They are of a variable and adjectival 
nature. They determine and modify, but they do 

' The ' objective " analysis of mental states Mr Spencer and 
M Tatne is thus illusory If states which consciousness — the only 
possible witness concerning such facts— declares to be simple, are 
to be reduced to units of the character of nervous shoclis. because 
the action of the physical agent is of a composite character, then we 
certainly cannot stop at the feeling of a " shock," as the nnit. The 
briefest and simplest sensation of the colour of violet, which invtdves 
between six and seven hundred billions of vibrations in the second, 
must be resolved into an incredible number of iinamtciou$ units ^ 
oonscicmsneas, for the existence of none of which, of coarse, is there 
any evidence A knowledge of the physical conditions ol mental 
states is valuable, bat consdous elements affirmed to be sim^ bjr 
introspecticm, must be accepted as such by the pycbolc^st. 
" Mentid facts," as Mr. Mark Baldwin urges. " are simple states, 
aiKl they are nothing indipendontly of tht mni whose states they are." 
(Cf. Smtsi sad Inklloct. pp. 9^106; also Dr. Mivart, hfatarr and 
Thought, and Edit., pp. 1*9—92.) See siso pp. 510—312, below. * 
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not constitute the essence of a sensation. A sensa- 
tion is in itself an elementary mode of consciousness 
of a cognitional character. Knowledge, however, 
may have reference either to extra-organic, or to 
intra-organic objects and events. We may be 
cognizant of something other than ourselves, or of 
the states of our own sentient organism, and different 
senses stand higher and lower in regard to these 
different fields. In sight, m the muscular sense,’ 
and in the tactual sensations of pressure, knowledge 
of external reality is the prominent feature; in 
hearing, taste, smell, and the organic feelings, the 
sensation is a cognition, which originally bore a 
subjective character. In the case of these latter 
faculties, the pleasurable or painful aspects of sensa- 
tions frequently rise to great importance; and on 
some occasions the sensation becomes mainly a 
cognition of pain, or, more rarely, of pleasure. 

Seawtion mod Perception. — This distinction between the 
objective and subjective import of the sentient act has caused 
the two terma, unsatuin and ptrceplton, to be contrasted with 
each other. Sfnsati<m, as thus opposed to perception, is 
variously defined to be, the modification of the sense view^ 
merely as a subjective state, the consciousness of an afiection 
of the organism, or the feeling of pleasure or pain awakened 
by the stimidns. Ptrctptton* is desenbed as the ol^ective 

* This term is used to denote the power of experiencing sensa- 
tions of resistance or impeded energy and movement. Its natore 
edll be disenssed in the next chapter. 

* The word pmtpuom, or rather, the Latin verb ptnipm, was 
originally used m a wide sente to denote any form of apprehension 
or com|»irii«idoB, whether sensuons or InteUectnal. Later on, it 
became limited to sensuous apprehension, and was employed by 
Reid, in contrast to the term swustMii, to designate the msssoss 
tBgmiUoH ef sometiing «r external to ns. Seasatim onginally meant 
tlw process of sensuous apprehension considered as revealing to ns 
both Itself as a snbjective state, and the objective quality to whiidi 
It corresponded. By Reid it was confined to the former significa- 
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kaowledge, the appreheasion of txterml reality given in the 
sentient act; or, as the act by which we localize or project a 
sensation or cluster of sensations, actual and possible, into 
the external world. 

This separation of the two terms is convenient for bring 
ing out the difference between the developed form of cognition 
ei^ibited by sense in mature life, and the vague kind of 
apprehension afforded in the earlier acts ofc the sentient 
powers : but the distinction is one of degree, not of kind. In 
the most rudimentary sensations of pressure and of colour, 
there is a cognition of something other than self, and though 
rude and indefinite m character, this is still an act of objective 
knowledge. Consequently, there is already here perception, 
in the modern signification of the term. This vague act 
receives exacter definition as we advance, and in later years 
the quality perceived by the sense is cognized as situated in 
a determinate place, and accompanied by other qualities. 
Such further determinations, arc, however, the result of other 
sensations, and if no one of them revealed external reality to 
US, the aggregate could not do so. This subject will be better 
understood when we come to treat of the nature of Perception. 
Some wnters define Seiisalwn as the feeling of pleasure or 
pain attached to an act of sensuous apprehension, but very 
few, if any, adhere consistently to this interpretation. When, 
for instance, the sensations of the different senses are spoken 
of, and their various properties, quality, intensity, tone, dura- 
tion, and the rest, are desenbed by psychologists, sensation 
does not mean the pleasurable or painful aspect of certain 
mental states, but these states themselves. It is only when 
used in this narrow signification, as a feeling of pleasure or 
pain, that sensation and perception cau be held within certain 
lunits to stand in an inverse relation to each other.' 

tion, and thus explained *' The agreeable odour (of a rose) which, 
1 feel, considered by itself without relation to any external object, 
is merely a sensatton Perception has always an external object, 
and the object in this case is that quality in the rose which I discern 
by the sense of smell ” The later sensationalists (e^ Mr. SnUy, 
OatliHes, c. vi ), inverting the doctrine of Reid and Hamilton, that 
perception is the apprehension of a real external quality, dewaribe 
this act as an ejection or projection out of the mind of a sensation 
caiTjung with it a cluster of faint representations of other past 
sensations, the whole being “ solidified ” or “ integrated " in the 
form of on object On the terms sensation a^ peroeptioq, 
af. HamUton. On Reui, Note D, also hietaph. VoT. 11. 93—97. 

* Hamilton explains Reid to mean by pereepUon, " the objective 
h^wledge we have of an external reality throngh the sensee ; by 
abueffmi, the subjective feeling of pleasure or pam with which tM 
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The modification of a sensuous faculty is thus, 
in its simplest form, of a percipient character, and 
in the case of vision and touch, the sensation from 
the beginning possesses a certain objective refer- 
ence. A sensation viewed in this way as a modifi- 
cation by which the mind is made cognizant of a 
material quality of an object, was called by the 
schoolmen a species sensibtlis. 

The Scholastic Doctrine of Species. — The doctrine of 

spans has been attacked and ridiculed by many modem 
writers, and this in a manner which shows how widespread 
and profound, even amongst students of philosophy, is the 
ignorance regarding the most famihar terms of scholastic 
writers. Democritus and Epicurus formei ly taught that we 
know objects by means of minute representative images which 
stream off from their surface, and pass into our soul through 
the channels of the senses. The Latin word species, meaning 
an image, was used by their Roman disciples to signify these 
volatile images. Aristotle and his followers, however, rejected 
the theory of a phjsical efHux of species, and taught instead, 
tiiat objects ejected inodi/ications in the mind by acting on 
the seuse-organs thiough motions m the intervening media. 
The term species was later on employed to denote these modi- 
fications by which the mind is made to apprehend the exterior 
object. In this sense, which is that accepted by the greatest 
philosophers of the middle ages, such as St. Thomas, Albertus 

organic operation of sense is accompanied,” and adopting this view 
he enunciated the law that above a eertaiH point the stronger tke stnsa~ 
turn the weaker the percehhon. and vice versa. He seeks to estaUish 
this general opposition by a comparison (s) of the several senses, 
and (i) of different impressioos within the same sense. Confined to 
sensuous apprehension, the formula seems to be approxhnatdy true, 
although It is pain rather than pleasure which interferes with 
cognition As a generalization applicable to higher intellectual 
forms of cc^t^tive activity, it does not hold Consciousness is not, 
as Hamilton seems to imply, a fited quantity where increase in 
cognition involves decrease in feeling This is in direct oj^iositian 
to the doctrine adopted by Hamilton himself from Anstotle, that 
pl^ure is a tefiex of mental energy. In the view of the Greek 
philosopher, keen and intense pleasure accompanies vigorous 
tntoUectnal activity, and the greatest and best pleasure is the 
necessary etgnela of the exercise of the highest form of cognitive 
mwrgy. (Cf. Hamilicm, Metapk. pp. 93—105.) 
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Magnus, and Scotus, the sftcies is not an entity which has 
immigrated mto the mind from the object, but a modification 
or disposition awakened in the mind by the action of the 
object. They teach, moreover, that this mental modification 
is not what is primarily perceived in the act of simple appre- 
hension. The mind, they hold, directly tends towards the 
objective reahty , and only by a reflex or concomitant act does 
it cognize the mental state as such. With them, Species non 
est id quod primo perctpttur, sed id quo res percipitur. It is the 
medium vel prtncipium quo, non ex quo, res cognoscttur. In other 
words, the species is not an intermediate representation from 
which the mind infers the object, but a psychical modification 
by which the mind is likened, or conformed, to the object, and 
thus determined to cognize it.* 

Intentionalis. — The adjective intentionahs was added to the 
term species to signify that the cognition, though truly reflecting 
the external object, does not resemble it in nature. The 
mental modification was held to be merely a psychical or 
spiritual expression of the material thing. Resemblance is oi 
many kmds. A photograph, ora statue, is, in a certain sense, 
utterly unlike a man formed of flesh and blood; the blind 

* If the pninary object of cognition were the mind's own utiex- 
tended modification, idealism and relativism would be inevitable 
“Quidain posuerunt, good vires, qu® sunt in nobis cognoscitiv® 
nihil cognoscunt, nisi propnas passiones, puta, quod sensus non sentit 
nisi passionem sui organi, et secundum hoc intcllectus nihil intel- 
ligit, nisi suam passionem, scilicet speciem intelligibilem in se 
receptam , et secundum hoc species bujusmodi est ipsum quod inttih- 
gitur. Sed hsc opinio manifeste apparet falsa ex duobus Primo 
quidem, quia eadem sunt qu® intelhgimus, et de quibu.s sunt 
scienti® , si igitur ea, qu® intelhgimus essent solum species qu® 
sunt in anima, sequeretur quod .scienti® omnes non essent de rebus, 
qu® snnt extra animam sed solum de speciebus intclhgibilibus qu® 
sunt in anima. Secundo, quia sequeretur error antiquorum dicentium, 
omne quod videtur, esse vernm ; et simihier quod contradicton® 
essent simnl ver® , si emm potentia non cognoscil nisi propriam 
passionem, de ea soluir judicat pnta si gustus non sentit nisi 
propriam passicmem, cum aliquis babens saniim gustum judicat me) 
esse dnlce, vere judicabit ; et similiter si ille, qui habet gustum 
infectum, judicet mel esse amanim vere judicakdt , uterque euim 
judicabit secundum quod gustus cjus afficitui Et idm dicen- 
dum esit quod species intelligibibs se habet ad intellectum ut quo 
inteWgit iotellectus 

quia mtellectus supra seipsura reflectitur, secundum 
Modem renexionem mtelhgit et suum intelhgere et speciem qua 
inteUigit. Bt sic species intellecta ucundario est id quod intellijgitur 
&!id a sued mtelligitur pnmo est res cujus species intelUgibilM est 
aimilit^ ” ( 5 mm. la. q. 85. a 2.) 
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man’s representation of a circle by the sense of touch, is veiv 
different from the visual image of the same figure ; the intel 
lectual ideas aroused by the words, “equality,” “colour," 
“ square.” must be widely divergent from both the image and 
the reality to which they correspond. Yet, in spite ot these 
unlikenesses, there exist genuine relations of similarity 
between such pairs of things as those just mentioned. The 
scholastic writers adopting this view, taught that our know- 
ledge, although in itself, as a ment^ activity, opposed in 
nature to material reality, does, nevertheless, truly mirror the 
surrounding world. They held that though neither the tactual 
nor the visual image resembles in nature the brass circular 
substance presented to the sense, yet both accurately reflect 
and are truly like the external reality ; and they called these 
mental expressions of the object specees intenlionales. 

species sensibiles et intelligibiles, — Furthermore, as the 
schoolmen held the human mmd to be capable of two 
essentially distinct kinds of cognition, sensuous and intellec- 
tual, they termed the apprehensive acts of the former species 
sensibiles, of the latter species intelligibiles vel tntdleciuales. In 
the genesis of the spetics they distinguished two moments ot 
stages. The modification of the sensuous faculty, viewed as 
an impression wrought in the mind by the action of the 
object, was named the species tmpressa. ^e reaction of the 
mind as an act of cogaitive consciousness was styled 
the sfiecics expressa. The latter term designated the sensation 
considered as a completed and perfect act of consciousness 
elicited by the soul ; the former indicated the earlier stage of 
the process, the alteration in the condition of the mind looked 
at as an effect of the action of the object.' The screws piroper, 
however, whether impressa or expressa, was an anection of the 
mind. The term species corporalis was sometimes used to 
signify the physical impression or movement produced by the 
object in the organism, but the strict meaniug of the word 
species, and the only meaning of the term spedts inUntionalis, 
was the mental state. Thus, neither the image of the object 
depicted on the retina of the eye, nor tbe nervous disturb- 
ance propagated thence to tbe bi-ain, but the conscious act 
finally awakened, was held to be tbo true spsciss or species 
intenHonalis. 

True <{ocfri»<.-~-Rejectmg the interpretatioa of the sptcUi 
as roving images, and every theory conceiving them as repre- 
sentations mediating between the object and the cognitive 

t Any real distinction between the two speeim may be diluted, 
bat that tbe alteration or modification wrought la the soal by the 
act of p s re ap ti oB atust persist la some tom, is s et a b li she d by tbe 
tefifry oi lepcessntadoa sad rsoagaitlon. 
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faculty, the thought embodied in the doctrine is thoroughly 
sound. Unless we are prepared to maintain that our soul 
is bom with all its future knowledge ready made, and wrapped 
up in innate ideas, we must allow that the physical world 
does somehow or other act on our faculties, and that out 
perceptions are due to the influence of material objects upon 
as. The mind does not detetmine all its own modifications, 
and the strongest volition is unable to make the deaf man 
hear a word, or the blind man see a colour. But this is to 
admit that the faculty is stined into conscious life and 
informed by dispositions wrought in it by the perceived object. 
Further, unless we are ready to adopt the position of absolute 
scepticism, we must hold that knowledge does somehow 
correspond to reality. There is not a merely arbitrary con- 
nexion between the object and its apprehension. The latter 
IS a true, though psychical expression of the former. This 
subject will be more fully dealt with hereafter, but we have 
said enough to justify the doctrine of species tnteniwnales, as 
understood by St. Thomas, and the leading philosophers of 
the school.* The modern writer may prefer to describe the 
perception of a triangle as a modification of the mind 
mirroring or reflecting in terms of consciousness the external 
object, but this is only the old docliine in other pliraseology. 

Experimental Psychology. Psycho-physics.— 

The measurement of mental states. — If one ounce be added 
to a weight of three ounces placed on our hand resting 
upon the table, we can just distinguish the new sensa- 
tion from the old. A single voice also makes a per- 
ceptible increase in the sound when added to a musical 
trio. If, however, we add a single unit to a weight of 
thirty ounces or to a chorus of twenty voices, no 
difference can be felt. By observing and comparing 
sensations produced by stimuli varying in intensity, a 
German physiologist, Weber (1834), showed that the 
increment necessary to be added to a given stimulus in order to 
awaken a sensation consciously distinguishable from the former 

* It should be unnecessary to repeat that the mirror, picture, 
impressioa of the stamp, &c., and all physical examples are utterly 
ioMequate to express the mind's action, and that these terms are 
only OMd figuratively But they all imply the view of the School- 
men that our knowMge does resemble and image in some degree 
the external reality. (See pp. 15a— 16a.) On SpteUs, ti. San 
Severiso, Dynamitegui, pp. 390—400. 
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sensation varies wtih the force of the former stimulus. Thus, 
if d represent the minimum increment that must be 
added to a stimulus of the force Z in order to be felt, 
there will be needed an increment of 2 to a stimulus 
of 2Z to be perceived, and in general nd must be 
added to n Z to cause the minimum appreciable 
difference in the resulting sensation. In other words, 
the minimum appreciable increment tn a physical stimulus bears 
a constant ratio to that stimulus, though this ratio differs 
for several senses. This ratio, is found by some 
observers (though others give different results) to be in 
sensations of light -,^5, in muscular sensations in 
sensations of pressure, of warmth, and sound -J. The 
generalization has been called Weber's Law. 

Continuing Weber's investigations, Fechner (1861) 
formulated the law in a more complete shape. His 
main object was to find some fixed unit by which to 
measure sensations. He believed he had discovered 
such a unit in the least observable difference between two 
sensations. This he supposes to be a constant quantity 
for the same sense, whatever be the intensity of the 
sensations, excluding extreme limits. Any sensation of 
intensity N may be conceived, he held, as equivalent to 
N of these units, and may according be mathematically 
calculated in terms of the stimulus. 

To take an example : “ If stimulus A just falls short of 
producing a sensation, and if r be the percentage of itself 
which must be added to it to get a sensation which is barely 
perceptible — call this sensation i — then we should have the 
senes of sensation-numbers corresponding to their several 
stimuli, as follows : 

Sensation o » stunulns A 
Sensation i stimulus A (i + r) 

Sensation 2 stimulus A (i+r)* 

Sensation 3 stimulus A (i-(-r)* 

Sensation s stimulus A (i +r) • 

The sensations here form an arithmetical series, and the 
stimidi a geometrical series. ... So that we may truly say 
(Bssaming our facts to be so far correct) that the smsatMns 
vary in the same proportion as the logarithms of their respeetive 
tUmuli. And we can thereupon proceed to compute &e 
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namber of units in any given sensation (considering the unit 
of sensation to be equal to the just perceptible increment 
above zero, and the unit of stimulus to be equal to the 
increment of stimulus r, which brings this about) by multi- 
plying the logarithm of the stimulus by a constant factor 
■which must vary with the particular kind of sensation in 
question. If we call the stimulus R and the constant factor 
C, we get the formula: 

S » C Log R. 

which Is what Fechner calls the Psyckophysische Maas- 
formtl,"* The outcome, accordmgly, of these investigations 
is summed up in the so-called psycho-physical law ; To increase 
the intensity of a sensation in arithmetical progression, ag., as 
1 , 2, 3i 4, the stimulus must be increased in geometrical progression, 
t.g., as 1, 2, 4, 8, or, the sensation increases as the logarithm of 
the stimulus. 

The absolute sensibility of an organ, or part of an 
organ, is measured by the minimum perceptible 
stimulus, or that which just rises above the threshold of 
consciousness , The absolute sensibility of the skin to 
tactual pressure varies in different parts from *002 to 
•015 of a gramme ; the absolute sensibility of the skin 
to changes of temperature varies from '2° to -g" Centi- 
grade, the skin being about 30’ Cent. ; that of hearing is 
the sound of a ball of cork, i milligramme weight, 
falling on a vibrating plate from a height of i milli- 
metre, at a distance of 91 mm. from the ear ; that of 

• J™a*, Vol. I. pp 538, 539. 

** nis “absolute sensibality** is ascertained by gradually 
tncrcasing an imperceptible stimulus, or by diminishing a clearly 
percaptilue one till it just reaches the marnn. Similarly, the 
minimum observable iiferenee can be obtained either by starting with 
two equal atimoh and progressively uneqnalizing them, or by 
b^giiining -with easily distinguishable stimuli and reducing the 
dimrence until they arc barely discernible. To eliminate the errors 
incidental to snch delicate appreciations, the experiments are multi- 
{died and combined in vanous ways, and also corrected by the 
or^ary scientific methods of measurement such as that of vmaM 
errors or that of correct and mistaken cases Thus, if two stimuli diM 
by less than the minimum ohsenable difference, tme and false guesses 
as to which is the stronger tend to t« about equal ; but ss socm as 
the difi^ence begins to exceed the minimum limit, the carroBt 
jndsttents rapidly exceed those which are erroneous. (See & 
Scnptuie, The New Psychology, c. iii; Ladd. op. cit. p. 384; Jameo. 
am. vtA. I. pp 540. 541.) 
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sight, the of the light reflected by white paper under 
the full moon.i^ 

When the stimulus has reached a certain intensity, 
further increase produces no appreciable difference in 
the sensation. This maximum stimulus measures the 
height of senstbility of the sense; and the interval between 
the threshold and this point has been termed the range of 
the senstbility of the sense. 

CrtUcism . — The professed object of this line of 
investigation is to introduce quantitative measurement 
into Phenomenal Psychology, and so to reduce this 
branch of mental philosophy to the condition of an 
exact science. Now, whilst we readily admit that great 
care and ingenuity has been exhibiteid in carrying out 
these experiments, and that many of the facts established 
are curious and interesting, we believe that the advocates 
of Ps3'cho-physics mistake and seriously exaggerate the 
value of that branch of study. 

1. In the first place, it may be objected that the 
fundamental assumption on which Fechner’s scheme of 
measurement rests is untenable. The so-called least 
observable dtfferenas of sensation, or more correctly the 
judicial acts by which we discriminate barely distinguish- 
able impressions, are not constant equal quantsHes of 
consciousness. Still less can it be proved that every 
sensation is a definite multiplication of such units.® 

2. Next, it is only a small part, and that the lowest 
and most unimportant part of mental life, that can be 
at all approached by the instruments of this science. 
Emotions, volitions, and all intellectual processes are 
obviously beyond the reach of any form ox quantitative 
measurement. Even, then, if psycho-phydcs bad 
attained the utmost hopes of its supporters, and if 
— what appears equally unlikely — these supporters 
became agreed as to their results, our knowledge of 
mental life would not really be thereby much advanced. 

3. Again, there may be raised an objection against 

o Unfommately the flgorw given by different observers vary. 

** Cf. Ladd, liw. pp 361, 36a ; Lotze, Mtiapkyste, §| *58, 159; 
James, tUd p. 546. On the other side, c£ Wundt, Unman emi 
Animat (En(. Trans }, pp. ao->6o. 
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the conclusions of psycbophysicists even within the re- 
stricted sphere of sensational consciousness, an objection 
which strikes at the possibility of any kind of quanti- 
tative estimate of mental phenomena. An assumption, 
involved in all Fechner’s experiments, and lying at the 
root of his chief psychological law, implies that while 
sensation increases in quantity or intensit)', the qwhty 
remains unaffected. A locomotive of twenty-horse 
power can drag a load twice as heavy as an engine 
of ten-horse power. The force exerted in such a case 
may he rightly described as double in quantity yet 
similar in quality. But we can hardly say this as 
regards the energies of mental life. Sensations of light, 
sound, temperature, and the rest, increased in intensity, 
do not appear to preserve the same quality of con- 
sciousness. The transition from black to white, from 
hot to cold, from the trickling of the fountain to the 
roar of the waterfall, is not merely a variation in 
quantity. In small increments, the alteration in 
quality may escape notice, but when the effects of 
large changes in the degree of the stimulus are 
compared, introspection seems to affirm changes of 
quality as well as of quantity. 

4. Finally, these difficulties are reinforced by serious 
attacks from careful observers, who question the truth 
of the alleged results on the evidence of direct experi- 
ence. Thus, Hering, for example, rejects the Weber- 
Fechner generalization on the grounds, (a) that admit- 
tedly its application has to be limited to a very narrow 
range above and below normal stimulation, and (6) that 
it is completely “ inapplicable either to taste or smell, 
to heat, to weight, or to sound, and that therefore it 
has not the character of a general law of sensibility." u 

latefwetation of the Weber-Fechner Law. — Why, it may 
be asked, does the sensation increase more slowly than its 

** Ribot, La Psychologu AUmande, p 196 Chapter v. of that 
work Contains a good rtsumi of the subject. See also, Ladd's 
Phytudogieal Psychology, Pt II c v. The reader of that chapter will 
notice how much disagrrament prevails regarding the Of 

acholaatlc writers on this subject, see Gutberiet, Dt* P^holagu, 
pp 34~4t ; Mercler, Psyckologi$, pp 148—134 , FargM, Ls Cmuau 
«t I’Ahu, pp. 209—336. 
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objective excitant ? Fechner answers that his generalization 
IS an ultimate law describing the relation between physical 
stimuli and psychical reaction, or between body and soul. 
The intensity of the nervous change transmitted to the brain 
increases, he supposes, m direct proportion to the physical 
stimulus, but the sensation only in proportion to the logarithm 
of the latter. It must, therefore, be conceived as an ultimate 
psycko-physieal law for which no further explanation can be 
demanded. 

Others give a physiological interpretation to the generaliza- 
tion of the facts in so far as this holds good. It is, they 
assert, not an ultimate expression of the relation between 
mental and mateiial action, but a law describing the relations 
between the external phisical stimulus and the nervous 
action which reaches the brain. The conscious reaction in 
this view increases in direct proportion to the intensity of the 
final physiological stimulus, but the latter increases more 
slowly than the physical stimulus, owing to the augmentation 
of resistance and friction as the sphere of nervous ^sturbance 
becomes larger. 

Finally, others seek to explain the law psyckologtcally, 
maintaining that it expresses neither the relation between the 
physical and the psychical change, nor between the former 
and physiological action, but betw'een the sensations and our 
powers of discriminating them. All appreciation, according 
to these writers, is relative to existing states. The differences 
between mental states have their value determined by their 
relation to these states, diminishing in proportion to the 
intensity of the latter.** 

Whilst the reality of the law is subject to such serious 
dispute, speculation as to its interpretation appears to us 
neither very hopeful nor profitable, but the physiological 
explanation seems to give a sufficient account of the facts. 

Psychometiy: Reaction-time.— If a har^n be 
stuck in the tail of a whale an appreciable interval 
elapses before the tail is moved. The impression, in 
fact, requires time to be transmitted along an afferent 
nerve to the whale’s brain before the whale becomes 
conscious of the pain, and another period is needed for 
the transmission of an impulse back hrenn the brain 
along a motor nerve to set the tail in motion. The 
whole interval is called reaction-time. 

A similar phenomenon is observed in the case 

** Cfi Wundt, ibid, pp. 59 — 64. 
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human beings in regard to impressions on the several 
senses. In recent years ingenious psycho-metrical 
instruments have been invented, and a great number 
of elaborate experiments have been made to determine 
accurately the reacUon-tme with respect to different kinds 
of sensation. The general plan pervading the various 
methods of experiment is the stimulation of some sense- 
organ to which the subject responds by a sign the 
instant he apprehends the sensation.*® The experiment 
can be varied so as to involve simpler or more complex 
operations. Thus the subject, who is blindfolded, is 
asked to press an electric button as soon as he feels a 
tap on either knee, whilst a finely graduated time- 
keeper measures, to the one-hundredth part of a second, 
the interval between the tap and the signal. Next he 
is asked to press the button only when the right knee is 
tapped, remaining quiet if the left is touched ; or he is 
requested to signal with the other hand if he feels the 
sensation in his left leg. The act of choice here intro- 
duced considerably lengthens the process. Similar 
experiments are made in regard to the time occupied in 
apprehending and discriminating various sensations of 
colour, sound, taste, and smell. 

The entire process between the impression and the 
motor sign has been analyzed into several stages, 
amongst which the following may be easily distin- 
guished:** (i) The excitation of the end-organ of the 
sense sufiSciently to start the neural change. (2) The 
conduction of this neural change along the centripetal 
or afilerent nerves to the brain. (3) The transformation 
of the sensorj^ impression into the motor impulse. 
(4) The transmission of this motor change back along 
efferent nerves to the appropriate muscle. (5) The 
excitation and contraction of this muscle in the signalling 
action. 

Of these stages only the third is a psycho-physical 
event. All the others are physiological, and as their 
duration can be approximately determined by various 

** AiaU description and namerous illustrations of these various 
p^oho-tnetrical machines are given by £ Scripture, op. cit. 

* CL Ladd, op. cit. p. 470; James, op. cit. p. S8. 
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ezperimmts and then eliminated, the length of the 
strictly psycho-physical portion of the whole reaction 
it is ^egra, may be estimated. 

Wundt gives as avers^e total reaction-time of a 
series of experiments, for impressions of sound, 0*128 of 
a second ; for light, 0*175 • touch sensations, 0*188. 
But Exner, Hi^h, and others give different figures. 
Study erf these investigations goes to prove that the 
reaction time varies mudi with different individuals. 
On this fact is based the “ personal equation " of 
different observers which have to be taken into account 
in certain delicate astronomical observations. Further, 
it seems clear that practice shortens the reaction-time 
very considerably, and that expectant attention also 
diminishes it. Fatigue increases it, whilst the weather, 
the health of the individual and the nature of the 
stimulus also modify the rapidity of reaction. 

The hope of attaining exact quantitative measure- 
ment of mental activities has, however, been gromng 
fainter among even the most ardent experimentalists 
in recent years, and the truth of the old view that 
introspection must be the primary source of informa- 
tion, even in experimental psychology, is reasserting 
itself every day. The measurements now made axe as 
a rule subordinate and mainly intended by the use of 
avera^ to secure rough appreciations. 

Under this new movement the field of research has 
been widened, and much industry and ingenuity have 
been exerted to bring the higW mental processes 
within the range of &ese more elastic experimental 
methods. From mere sensation experiments have 
passed on to the study of memory, the rapidity of 
acquisition, the duration of retention, the ederity of 
acts of recognition and judgment, the working <rf 
association, the vividness and predsion of imagina- 
tion, and the rdation of images and words to thouglri. 
The insecurity of the results attained up to this ia^ 
howevo*, evinced by the keenness of the contxoveides 
nmecting most of the facts claimed to be estabHsted. 
E£^s Iwve dso been made to apply the mqieri- 
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m«ital methods in the region of the will, and inter- 
esting investigations have been carried out, especially 
at Louvain, on volitional activity. Still it hu to be 
admitted that hitherto, at all events, the total outcome 
of the Herculean labours expended on these researches 
is, from the psychological standpoint, distressingly 
small, and particularly disappointmg is the complete 
failure to shed any really new light on the old philo- 
sophical problems. 

More interesting and fruitful have been the re- 
searches in pathological psychology. 'Abnormal mental 
activities, though very liable to misinterpretation and 
false generalizations are often illuminative, and the 
systematized observations now carried on in this field 
may result in a real gain to the science of the mind. 

Possibly the mam benefits which will accrue to 
psychology from these new departments of research 
may. be the raising of the standard of precision and 
the stimulus and encouragement to seek increased 
accuracy in the use of or^nary introspective obser- 
vation and analysis of mental operations. Moreover, 
these studies have already led to an improved know- 
ledge of the nervous system and the material mechan- 
ism immediately subservient to our mental life. 

tt0adtngt , — On the brain and oervona system, Ladd’s BUmmt* 
»/PhystologM Psychology On Sensation and Perception, Hamilton, 
Mttafhysia, vol. 11 pp 91—97- The sobject of Spmtt is treated 
in all the Latin scholastic manaals of Psychology On General 
Experimental Psychology, see Titcbener, Exponmental Psychology 
CN. York, 1901 — 06). On Memory . Ebbinghans, &6sr ias Gcdackt- 
•iu {Leipzic, 1885) : Neumann, Vorlttmgtx, Bxpcritiuuttllt PMagogtk 
(L^pzie, 1907) ; On Thought : Bhfaler, Tatstohm imd PnUms an 
fissor P^chologie dtr Dsnkvorgiiigt (Arcbiv 1 die ges. Psychol. 1907 
tad 1908); Aveling, Conscioustuu of the Vmvtrsal (London, 191Z); 
On dM Will ; Mtchotte and Pram, Ehidt BxpirimistaU tmr U chdx 
sefMiMiW (Lonvain, 1911); Boyd- Barret, Ifotivt Fore* »ni Ifott- 
ygHtsh^Tnukt (London and Louvain. 1911) ; also the AntuUu go 
I’JiufUsu St^tritur it Philetopkii (Louvain since 1913). 




CHAPTER V. 

THE SENSES. 

How many External Senses? — A group of 
sensations containing a number of features in 
common are assigned, we have said, to a special 
sense. The question may now be raised, how many 
senses have we ? There has been a good deal of 
disagreement on the point among modem writers, 
but the decision arrived at does not seem to us to 
be of very much importance, provided that the 
various forms of sensibility be recognized. The 
specialization of the organ, the nature of the 
stimulus, and the quality of the consciousness, have 
each been advocated as the true principle of classi- 
fication, and different plans have consequently been 
drawn up.* In favour of the old-fashioned scheme 

1 Following Kant, Hamilton styles the five special senses the 
sensus jixiis. and adds to them a sixth general sense, the stHsus vagus, 
tommoH /stitug, the vital stnu, or cwnasthtsis, embracing the feelings 
of temperature, shuddering, health, muscular tension, hunger, and 
thirst, Ac. Dr Bain's scheme stands thus a Muscular sense, 
a. Six classes of organic sensations: (i) of muscle, (a) of nerve, 
(3) of circulation and nutrition, (4) of respiration, (5) of temperature, 
(6) of electricity c The five special senses G. H Lewes em{di». 
sized the importance of the systmit sensations, e,g , feelings of 
digestion, respiration, temperature, circulation, &c. Mr. Murray, 
who adheres consistently to distinction of orgu as his prind^ 
of divisioa, gives this cuasification ' 1 The Five Special 
n. General Senses * Connected with a single organ (i) ratwctdcr 
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of the five senses, taste, smell, hearing, sight, and 
touch, it may be urged that it recognizes the obvioas 
structural differences of organ, to a great extent the 
most marked differences in the quality of the con* 
scionsness, and also generic differences in the 
phenomena apprehended. The eye reveals to us 
colours, the ear sound, the nose smell, the tongue 
taste, and touch pressure. In the language of the 
schools, the formal objects of the several senses are 
generically different. However, if this classification 
be adopted, it must be remembered that under the 
sense of touch are comprised many groups of mental 
states importantly different in quality, and frequently 
attached to parts of the organism of very specialized 
character. 

Method of Exposition. — The most convenient 
order of procedure will be to start from the simpler 
and more easily described faculties, and to go on 
gradually to those of a higher, more varied and 
complex nature. In our exposition we will adopt 
the usual plan of saying a few words on the formal 
object of each sense, on the physiological machinery 
employed, and on the character of the consciousness 
awakened. In dealing with this last phenomenon, 
which is the proper subject-matter of Psychology, 


■MwatioiMi, (2) pnimonary tenaations, (3) altmentaiy aenaatlona. 
B. General eensatioos not confiiwd to a aingle organ: (x) of teat* 
peratare, (2) of organic injurica, ftc., (j) of electricity. The true 
principle however, if it conld be satianctori^ mppVtid, wonld be 
the tnuiity of conicioaaneai. Differentiation of organ ia an eztrinaie 
phymdogical consideration. Still the difficnlty ca determining how 
qualitative diflrirenoe jnstifiea the aaaumptlon of a wecial 
leaaa tenden the tamer principle of little value onoe we oepart 
firam the ^ ebbeme of fivesensee. 
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the two chief features to be attended to are what 
have been styled the emotional and the intellectual 
aspects of the sense. By the former is meant, the 
susceptibility of the faculty to pleasure or pain ; by 
the latter, its efficiency as an instrument of know- 
ledge of the external world. The use of the epithet 
“ intellectual,” however, is very inaccurate here, 
and still more so when applied to individual sensa- 
tions. The Intellect is a faculty essentially distinct 
from sensuous powers, and its activity, just as that 
of any of the senses, may possess a pleasurable or 
painful character. It will accordingly be more 
appropriate to term this property of a sense or 
sensation its cogmtional aspect. 

Taste. — Physiological conditions. — The formal 
object of the sense of taste is that quality in certain 
soluble substances in virtue of which they are called 
sapid. The organ of taste is the surface of the 
tongue and palate. Over these surfaces are dis- 
tributed the gustative papilla, from which nerves 
proceed to the brain. In order to excite the sensa- 
tion, the body to be tasted must be in a state of 
solution in the mouth. The precise nature of the 
action of the sapid substance on the papillae is 
unknown, but it is probably chemical. 

ScHsaiioHS. — The sensations of this faculty do not 
posse.ss such definite qualitative differences as to 
fall into well-determined groups, and consequently 
there is no general agreement in the classification 
of different tastes. The proper pleasure of the 
sense is sweetness; its proper pain bitterness. Most 
F 
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gustatory sensations involve elements of tactual, 
nasal, and organic feelings. Thus, acid, alkaline, 
fiery, and astringent tastes, are in part the effects 
of tactual stimulation , feelings of lelish and disgust 
are traceable to the sympathy of the alimentary 
canal ; and sensations of smell also mlluonce our 
estimation of the sapid qualities of many substances. 
The cognitional value of this sense is very low. Con- 
tinuous stimulation rapidly deadens its sensibility; 
its recuperative power is tardy, its sensations are 
wanting in precision, and they can be but very' 
imperfectly revived in imagination. The main 
grounds of its cognitive inferiority, hovsever, he in 
its essentially subjective character. Abstracting 
from the information afforded by concomitant 
tactual sensations, taste originally gives us no 
knowledge of external reality, and, consequently, 
with the exception of the vague systemic feelings 
of the organism, it must be ranked lowest as a 
medium of communication with the physical world. 
On the other hand, viewed from the standpoint 
of feeling, this sense is capable of intense but short- 
lived pleasure and pain. Though the lowest of our 
faculties in point of refinement, and the most subject 
to abuse, its great utility as a guide in the selection 
of food throughout the animal kingdom is evident. 

Smell. — Physiologkal condiHom . — Odorous par- 
ticles emitted from gaseous or volatile substances 
constitute the appropriate stimulus of this sense. 
The organ of smell is the cutaneous membrane 
lining the inner surface of the nose. The action of 
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the odorous substance is probably of a chemical 
character, and the simultaneous inhaling of the air 
is requisite for the production of the sensation. In 
the act of inhalation the stimulating particles are 
drawn through the nostrils over the sensitive 
surface. Even the strongest smelling substances 
are not perceived as long as we hold our breath. 

Sensations . — This sense resembles that of taste 
in many respects. Vagueness is a marked feature 
of each ; continuous excitation renders both obtuse; 
their recuperative power on the cessation of the 
stimulus is weak ; and both are originally of a like 
subjective character. The close affinity of the two 
faculties is exhibited in the difficulty of determining 
how far the recognition of a particular substance is 
due to taste, and how far to smell ; and in the 
readiness with which most of the adjectives, such 
as sweet, bitter, pungent, primarily qualifying 
sensations of taste, are transferred to those of 
smell. The attempt to distinguish port wine from 
sherry, apart from sight and smell, is a familiar 
method of illustrating the former. The delicate 
susceptibility of smell to some kinds of stimulation 
is, however, very surprising. The merest trace of 
a drop of oil of roses awakes a pleasurable feeling, 
and as infinitesimal a particle as the one thirty- 
millionth part of a grain of musk is perceptible. 
The delicacy of this faculty in the dog and other 
brute animals,- as is well known, far exceeds what 

’ Cf. Bemstein, Tht Five Senvi. p 290. He says that some 
animals can, when the wind is favourable, scent the huntsman 
several miles away. The number and the minuteness of the volatile 
particles which proceed from objects perceivable at such distance* 
pass comprehension 
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it attains in man. Just as in the case of taste, the 
sensations of smell may be of an extremely agree- 
able or disagreeable character. They stand higher, 
however, in order of refinement. They are, too, 
more easily revived in imagination ; and, being 
awakened by objects at a distance, these sensations, 
like those of sight, assume the character of pre- 
monitory signs of other future experiences. In this 
way the sense of smell comes to surpass both organic 
and gustatory sensations, as an instrument of ex- 
ternal perception. 

Touch. — Under the generic sense of touch are 
comprised a varietj’’ of classes of feelings widely 
different from each other. Consequently, very early 
in the history of Psychology, we meet with discus- 
sions as to whether this term docs not include several 
specifically distinct senses. Aristotle* called attention 
both to the close relationship of taste with touch, 
and to the divergent nature of sensations of tem- 
perature, of softness and hardness, and of contact 
proper. It would certainly seem that sensations 
of temperature, differing so much in quality from 
those of touch proper, awakened, moreover, by 
distant objects, and seated either in different nerves 
or different properties of nerve, from those of our 
tactual feelings, have as strong claims to be con- 
sidered the utterances of a separate sense as our 

* Aristotle, in the De Amvia, II 11 22 — 24, holds a plurality of 
senses to be contained nnder the genenc faculty o£ touch Iwse- 
where, in the De Gen Antmaltum, he seems to adopt the monistic 
view St Thomas, however, prefers to look on these sensations 
as merely different tdasses of feelings comprised nnder one tactua 
sense, the formal object of which has not received a definite name, 
(Cf. Sem i 78. a 3; also Schiffini, Disp. Uetaph. \'ol 1. p 322 ) 
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gustatory states. Since, however, every proposed 
subdivision of touch into separate senses appears 
open to grave objections, and since the question is 
really of no very great importance, the most con- 
venient plan will be to distinguish and describe 
separa ely the leading modes of sensibility included 
under touch in its widest sense, without deciding 
wh 2ther they should be assigned to different faculties, 
r hese forms of consciousness are : (i) the organic 
sensations, (2) the sensations of ietnpctature, (3) touch 
proper, and (4) the muscular sensations. 

The Organic Sensations, Common Sensibility, 
Coensesthesis, or the Vital Sense. — Under these 
various designations are included the numerous modes 
of sensuous consciousness attached to the organism as 
a whole, or to particular portions of it. Their essential 
function is to inform us, not of the properties of tlie 
extra-organic woild, but of the good or ill condition of 
our own body. Prominent among them are the systemic 
sensations, comprising those of the alimentary canal, 
such as the feelings of hunger, of thirst, and repletion, 
the sensations of respiration, of circulation, and such 
other states as are normal to the system. In addition 
to these, the chief remaining organic sensations are 
those arising from disease, and from laceration or 
fracture of any part of the organism. Estimated from 
a cognitional point of view, the organic sensations are 
of little importance. With the exception of particular 
hurts, they are of an indefinite and obscure charactei. 
They can be but very feebly reproduced in imagination. 
Being in great part beyond the range of touch and 
sight, they are vaguely and imperfectly localized, and 
they give us practically no information regarding the 
external world.* On the other hand, as sources of 

* CemmoM stnsibiltfy has, however, great importance from an 
intellectual standpoint in this respect, that it is the source of much 
error. It may seriously distort men's judgments Peace and war 
have at times depended on the Prime Minister’s digestion. 
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pleasure and pain, the}’ possess immense influence over 
the tencur of our existence, and tliej' are of the greatest 
utility as guardians of our physical health. 

Sense of Temperature. — Phystologtcal conditions . — 
Diffused throughout the organism as a whole, yet 
specially seated in the skin, the sense of iempemiure 
has claims to be grouped both with the oyganic sensa- 
tions and with the sense of contact proper. Some 
writers have maintained that onr consciousness ot 
temperature is dependent on a set of nerves distinct 
from those employed m tactual scn.sation. This is not 
yet absolutely proved, but that tlie propiilics of the 
nerve-fibres involved are completely <ldfcrent^ is shown 
by the fact that either class of feelings may be almost 
entirely suspended, whilst the other remains compara- 
tively unaffected. 

Sensations . — As our consciousness of tcmpeiature is 
relative to that of our own person, this sense can afford 
little assurance about the .ihsolute heat or coldness of 
an external object. When the environment is of the 
same temperature with that of the part of our body 
exposed, we are unconscious of it. II we pass into the 
chill night air from a hot loom, wc are keenly awaic ol 
the change, but even before the skin of our fare and 
hands is reduced to the same dc-gree of warmth as the 
surrounding atmosjihc're, we become habituated to the 
stimulus, and consciousness of tenipcratiire almost 
disappears. It has been found, liowevcr, that within 
a moderate range, fine variations can be noticed in 
comparing the temperatures of two bodies ; and the 
hand is able to detect a difference of ^ a degree Cent, 
in two vessels of water. The effect of heat or cold 
increases with the extent of the surface exposed. Thus, 
water which feels only comfortably warm to the hand 

‘ Recent ingenious experiments, by Uoldschcider and other 
physioic^ists, seem to show not merely that the nervous end- 
apparatus of temperature sensations difiers from that of pressure 
and of pain, but even that there are in the .skin distinct "heat-spots '* 
and “cold-spots" — minute localities sensitive to heat but not to 
coM, and conversely This appears surprising when vre recollect 
that to the physicist heat and «old are purely relative (Cf ll.add, 
op. dt. pp 34^350.) 
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or aun, may cause severe pain if the wliole person is 
iiTmicrsed. In extreme heat and cold, the sensation of 
temperature proper disappears, and, instead, in both 
cases, a like feeling of keen organic pain ensues. In 
polar voyages, the sailors speak of cold objects bunting 
their hamls. Viewed generally, this sense is of little 
cognitive, but of mucli emotional significance. Its 
appropriate pleasure lies in moderate warmth, its 
specific pain in extreme heat and cold. 

Sense of Contact or Passive Touch. — Physio- 
logical conditions.—- 1 lie organ ol this sense consists of a 
system of papilla- distrihuled over the surface of the 
dernns, or undcr-skin, which covers the surface of the 
body. Above this dermis lies the cuticle or external skin, 
which acts as a piotection for the papillae, nerves, and 
veins l>ing beneath. From the papills proceed nerve- 
hbrils to the spinal column and thence to the brain. 
The proper stimulus of the sense of tomh is simple 
pressure on the external skin. In order that a sensation 
be awakened, the effect of the physical excitation at 
the surface must be transmitted along a sensory nerve 
to the brain. If the nerve is severed atiove the point 
of irritation, no mental state is elicited, and if an 
intersttted nerve is irritated above the point of sever- 
ance, the cause of the sensation aroused is judged to be 
at the old peripheral extremity. From this it has been 
inferred that the sensation occurs not ai the surface, 
but in the brain or central sensonum, and that it is by 
experience we come to learn the seat of the exterior 
impre.ssion.® If this doctrine is to be interpreted as 

• The doctrine th.at the true scat of sensation is a limited 
internal centre is a.s old as Aristotle (Cf St Thomas. Com«w T>* 
Anima, II li aj. 23 ) He holds thtre that the heart is the proper 
locus of tactual s<-nsalion, the iiiterveiunR flesh being only a medium 
diffennR from the air nr other external media by the fact that it is 
not an accidental but a connatural instrument That our apparent 
consciousness to the contrary does noi suffit t to decide the question, 
he shovis by poiniing to the tact that if acuienng or rigid substance 
is placed tietween the skin and the excitant, xve then localize the 
sensation at the outer surface of the new tegument, and not in the 
skin In the De Gm AniinaltHm, however, he seems to pass into 
the other view (t'f also P S Seewis, IMIU Conosctiua Sasitiw. 
pp. 368—372 ) Dr. Stockl is among the most distinguished of 
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impljHing that peripheral stimuli were originally localized 
by us in the brain, or that the soul is confined within 
the limits of the brain chamber, and that the action of 
the excitant impinges upon it there, then it must be 
rejected as warranted neither by physiological nor 
psychological evidence. The fact, however, may be 
held to show that our ability to localize impressions 
is very largely due to experience, and that our original 
capacity in this respect was very imperfect. 

The physiological process which is the proximate 
cause of sensation contains three stages The first is 
the peculiar action set up in the exterior terminals of 
the nerves of the various senses. The specialization 
in structure and constitution of these apparatus, which 
modem Physiology has brought into prominence, 
demonstrates the significance of this moment in the 
operation. The second step is the transference of 
the excitation by means of a molecular change dlong 
the nerve to the brain. Here the last item in the 
physical process takes place, but of its character we 
know virtually nothing. On Us completion, however, 
the soul which animates equally eveiy part of the 
nervous system, and, in fact, every part of the organism, 
reacts in the form of a conscious sensation. The 
quality of this mental state is affected by the portion 
of the body in which the physiological process has 
taken place ; the feeling, for instance, of an impression 
on the leg or the back is different from that of a similar 
impression on the arm. Nevertheless, the sensation 
is not definitely localized from the beginning at the 
precise spot of peripheral stimulation ; the exart site 
of the starting-point of the neural change is learned by 
experience. This subject will, however, be discuased 
Doore fully in a future chapter. 

Cognitional Value of Touch.— The sense of to ich 
stands very high as a medium of external perception, 
yet its sensations possess in many respects tiie vague* 

modern •cholastic unfters who support the view that sensation it 
tltcUed, not in the external parts of the sense-organ, hot in tha 
toain. (Cf. Empirisdu Psytkohgu, i 6, s. it.) 
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ness and want of precision which characterize the 
faculties hitherto dealt with. Thus there is compara- 
tively little variety in kind among our tactual feelings 
which are mainly discriminated as rough, smooth, 
gentle, and pungent. They possess, however, a delicate 
sensibility to differences in the intensity and duration 
of the stimulus, and still more important in this con- 
nexion, they are endowed with fine local characters on 
account of which they come to be referred with great 
accuracy to the place of excitation. By means of this 
property the mind is able simultaneously to apprehend 
co-existing points, cognizing them as separate ; and in 
this apprehension there is the presentation of extended 
space. The simplest form of tactual sensation, such as 
that of the contact of a feather, does not seem to 
involve the feeling of pressure, and this is sometimes 
styled the sense of contact proper, but it scarcely 
passes beyond the range of the organic sensations. 
The vast majority of our sensations of contact are 
sensations of pressure, and this element must be 
included under the sense of touch. 

Dtscnmtnattve Setisibtltiy . — The sensibility of the skin 
to purely tactual pressure varies in different parts of 
the body. If a particular point on the hand is tested, 
we can, according to some writers, notice the difference 
between two successive pressures when it equals the 
«\f^h of the original weight. Pressuies on two different 
hands can only be observed when one exceeds the other 
by J. The capacity of touch for local discrimination 
also varies in different parts of the skin. The method 
of experiment adopted by Weber, was to place the 
two points of a pair of compasses on the part to be 
examined, and then to widen or narrow them until the 
two points could be just felt as separate. It was found 
that along portions of the back and forearm the points 
of the compass required to be from two to three inches 
apart in order to ^ distinguished, whilst on the tips of 
the fingers and the tongue an interval of one twelfth 
and one twenty-fifth of an inch sufficed. The spaces 
within which the doubieness of the stimulus is not 
observed are called “sensory circles," though the figure 
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is not generally an exact circle. The smallness of the 
circle measures the perfection of the sensibilitv . 

The consciousness of mere contact, of tactual 
pressure, and, with some rvriters, that of temperature, 
comprise the feelings which should be grouped iindei 
touch proper. There are, also, a few other special modes 
of tactual sensation, such as tickling, and itch, which 
have a very well marked character of their own. 
Sensations of touch cannot be very vividly rt produced 
in imagination ; yet the reality of tliese representations 
IS shown by our power of comparing a present sensation 
of. touch, such as that of a brush or piece of silk, with a 
recollected experience, and also by tlie manner in which 
ideal sensations of touch are awakened by the visual 
appearance of objects. W’c seem to see the roughness, 
smoothness, or softness of objects, although, of course, 
these properties can only be ajiprehended by touch. 
This fact, too, marks the high degtee of associability 
possessed by these sensations. These various qualities 
of the sense of touch give it gieat importance in the 
department of objective cognition. \\’e have not, 
however, hitherto laid stress on the fact that pressure, 
revealed through tactual sensations, is an influential 
agent in the generation of our conviction of the 
externality of the material world, just as the apprehen- 
sion of co-existing points determines our assurance of 
its extension. In such sensations of pressure muscular 
feelings are often implied, and though passively received 
impressions of contact do really involve the apjirehen- 
sion of something other than ourselves, yet it is when 
combined with the muscular sensations, and as con- 
sequent on the effort put forth by our own energy, that 
their full significance in the apprehension of the reality 
of the external world is realized. As a source of 
pleasure the sense of touch, apart from feelings of 
temperature and other organic states, ranks low. It 
has, however, been selected from the beginning as the 
sense most convenient for the infliction of chastisement, 
and its capacity in this respect is indisputable. 

Active Touch. — The muscular or kmasthetic sensa- 
iions . — Sensations of pressure are commonly blendedi 
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with muscular feelings of resistance on our part, and 
occasionally with those of tr^venient. These feelings of 
•mpeded energy and of movement constitute the mani- 
festations of the so-called active or muscular sense of 
modern psychologists, and it is in connexion with these 
that the intellectual or cognitional importance of touch 
becomes most conspicuous. The difference between 
the tactual and muscular consciousness of pressure will 
be realized by holding ap a half-pound weight on our 
hand, and then placing the same weight on our hand 
whilst the latter is supported In the table. In the 
former case there is in addition to the tactual impression 
a feeling descnlicd as a .sense of eiioit or strain. Again, 
if we allow our arm to be unresistingly moved by 
another {jerson, we shall have the passive consciousness 
of pressure or contact, with also faint tactual and 
organic feelings due to the changing position of the 
skin, joints, and muscles. But if we ourselves move it, 
instead of the passive feeling of pressure we have the 
consciousness of muscular energy put forth, accom- 
panied as beloie b\ the faint oiganic and tactual 
sensations due to tlie varying position of the limb. 


Physiolog-ical Conditions. — Tbo analysis of this state of 
consciousness and the determination of the physiological 
conditions of its various elements have given rise to tlie 
Muscular Sense ControTersy, an unsettled dispute in which 
psychological, physiological, and pathological evidence is 
invoked on both sides. 

(1) One theory holds that our muscular consciousness 
consists mereW of a special class of tactual sensations seated 
in ordinary afferent nerves in the skin and surface teguments, 
the crumpling, pressure, and strain of which excite these 
feehng^. To this it is objected that in cases where the skm is 
rendered insensible by disease or anesthetics like cocain, the 
power of movement and the /erfing of effort often remain. 

(2) The second theory includes among the elements of our 
muscular consciousness besides those of the skin, sensations 
located in sensory nerves pertaining to the muscles, tendons, 
ligaments, and cartilage connezionB of the joints. All these 
feelings, it holds, are the concomitants of tn-coming nervons 
processes along aferent nerves. They report and measure 
movement, strain, or resistance already accomplished, not 
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something to be done. Among the advocates of this view are 
W, James, Ferrier, Bastian, and Munsterberg. 

(3} The third theory maintains that in addition to, and 
quite distinct from these inccming or peupherally excited 
feelings, our muscular consciousness includes a feeling of 
innervation, of effort put forth, the mental correlate of centrally 
initiated outgoing currents of motor energy which traverse the 
efferent nerves in the execution of movement or resistance. 
Its chief supporters are Bain, Wundt, Ladd, Stout, and 
Baldwin. 

In behalf of (3) it is argued: (a) In children and young 
animals there is exhibited from the very beginning a fund ot 
activity and spontaneous movements originated by a surplus 
of energy rather than by external stimulation. The feelings 
attached to such primitive activity must have for their 
physical hnsvi efferent or motor discharges. (Bain.) {b) A patient 
who strives to move a paralysed limb is conscious of effort 
without any sensation of movement — which does not take 
place. («) If the muscles which move the eye to right or left 
are partly paralyzed, the degree of rotation needed to fixate 
an object is over-estimated and its position misjudged. This 
illusion proves that our estimate of the movement is measured 
by the intensity of the effort or innervation which has to be 
exerted, not by incoming sensations of muscular contraction 
actually accomplished in the movement. (Wundt.) 

In favour of (a) it is urged by W James: ;«) The 
assumption of this unique active sense or feeling of innervation, 
opposed in nature to all other foims of sensation,— which ar" 
concomitants of afferent nervous processes — ib“ unnecessary." 
This feeling, were it ever present, would have vanished as a 
useless link. Movements due to emotions and reflex action 
occur without it. (6) There is really no introspective evidence 
for its existence. An anticipatory image of the complex 
feeling of muscular contractions, involved in the movement 
plus toe vohtion or fiat of the will — which is not a sensation — 
la the total mental state revealed by careful introspection, 
(c) To the arguments based on the seeming existence and our 
apparent estimate of the feeling of effort in cases of paralysis 
of certain muscles where incoming sensations from them 
would be impossible, it is answered that the feeling is still 
really of a purely afferent character coming from the strain 
of other groups of muscles, especially those of the chest and 
respiratory organs, as will be noticed if we "make believe'* 
of shutting oar tight, or pulling the trigger of a gua 
without really moving our fingers. 

We confess the question seems to us as yet not definitely 
decided. The reader will find it follv discussed in W. lamess 
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Principles of Psychology, vol. 11 . pp. 189 ff. 493 E ; and Ladd, 
Psychology Descriptive and Explanatory, pp, 115 ff. ai8 £F. 

Cognitional value . — The discriminative sensibility 
of our muscular consciousness to varying degrees 
of resisting force is very delicate. The duration of 
muscular sensations is also finely felt. This latter 
property, when we have acquired the power of esti- 
mating velocity, is the chief instrument in our measure- 
ment of space. A sweep of the arm lasting for a longer 
or shorter time, velocity being equal, passes through 
a greater or less space. Estimation of velocity is not 
an original quality of muscular feeling, but is learned 
by experience. Velocity has no meaning unless in 
reference to space, and it is determined by the 
quantity of space traveised in a given time. We 
observe that, in a given tune, a certain amount of 
energy is required to move the arm over a definite 
length of space, known by sight or touch. By 
association the degree of impetus becomes the symbol 
of the rate of velocity. The calculation of the quantity 
of movement executed by our limbs through means 
of the muscular feelings alone, unless in the case of 
a familiar act, is generally very imperfect. If we 
attempt to ascertain the size and shape of a strange 
room in the dark, we shall find how vague are our 
notions of our movement. Similarly, if the eyes are 
closed and the arm is bared so that the tactual sensa- 
tions of tlie .sleeve are eliminated, the inadequacy 
of motor estimation of space will become apparent; 
when the velocity is increased we invariably under- 
value the distance moved through.* 

The muscular sensations, like the othei organic 
feelings, cannot be vividly revived in imagination, 
but our power ol determining the exact degree of 

• The fact that our muscular appreciation of velocity is not 
Innate but acquired, and is at best vague and inde^nite. constitutes 
a very senous difhculty to writers like Dr. Bam, who resolve our 
perception of space into the consciousness of unextended rnuscular 
sensations varying in duration and velocity The latter idea 
involves the notions both of space and time, and should n^ be 
assumed as an innate endowment, least of all by the empirical 
school (Cf. Mahaffy, 2 'he Crtiual Philosophy, pp 138—144 ) 
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energy to be put forth in the practice of habitual 
actions, such as standing, walking, writing, speaking, 
and the like, is very delicate. The sense of sight, 
just as well as that of contact, is a heavy debtor to 
these sensations. Not only the movements of the 
bead and the eyes, but the still more minute changes 
by which the convexity of the crystalline lens is 
modified to suit the varying distance of the object, 
are all effected under the guidance and estimation 
of muscular sensations, and it is only by means of 
their acute sensibility that many of the nicest dis- 
criminations of the visual faculty are possible. 

Movement, moreover, enables ns to multiply the 
experiences of each sense, to vary the relations between 
the object and the faculty, and to bring the most 
sensitive part of the latter to bear on the former. 
Consequently, the sensations which measure move- 
ment play an important part m perfecting our know- 
ledge of the properties of matter. Still it is tlic 
consciousness of foret^n nmtance revealed in tactual 
and muscular feelings combined, which forces upon 
us most irresistibly the reality of the external material 
world. In this respect the cognitional importance of 
the united muscular and tactual sense exceeds that 
of sight and ah the other organic faculties together.* 

Capacity for pleasure and pam . — The muscular feelings 
may give rise to a good deal of pleasure or pain. 
When the body is in a healthy condition muscular 
exercise affords keen enjoyment, as is established by 
the general popularity of field sports. The proper 
pain of muscular sensations is fatigue, and this can 
be very severe when forced activity is maintained 
under exhausting conditions. Besides these mental 
states which wc have described, the muscles, like 
other parts of the body, can be the subject of the 
pains of laceration or disease, but such feelings belong 
rather to the general group of organic sensations. 

• Amongst ibe qualities of matter made known by combined 
muscular and tactual sensations are solidity, shape, size, hardness, 
softness, elasticity, liquidity, &c. Consciousness of movement and 
of variation in pressure are the main factors in such perceptions. 
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Hearing. — Physical and Physiological conditions . — 
This sense is aroused by vibratory movements 
transmitted from the sonorous substance through 
the air or other medium to the ear. The organ 
of hearing consists of three chief parts, the external 
ear including the pinna and external nieatns, the 
tympanic cavity, diuni, or middle ear, and the 
labyrinth or inteinal ear. The two extremities of 
the tympanic cavity are connected by a chain of 
small bones, and the labyrinth consists chiefly 
of a number of small cavities, and contains a 
liquid in which the auditory nerve is distributed. 
The vibrations transmitted from the sounding object 
are concentrated by the c.xternal ear, and passed on 
through the middle ear by means of the chain of 
small bones to the liquid contained in the labyrinth. 
The disturbance of this substance excites the auditory 
nerve, and this excitation is the immediate ante- 
cedent of the sens.ation of sound. 

Musical Sounds. — Sensations of hearing naturally 
divide into two great classes, those of musical, and 
those of non-musical sounds. Another important 
division is that into articulate sounds, or the words 
of language, and inartnulate sounds. When these 
last are non-nmsical they are called noises. The 
musical character of the first class of sounds seems 
to be dependent on the periodical nature of the 
vibrations which excite these sensations. The chief 
properties of musical notes besides intensity, are 
pitch, quality, and timbre or clang. The pitch of a 
sound means its altitude on the musical scale, and 
is determined by the rapidity of the vibration. 
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The terms timbre, clang, and sometimes musical 
quality, designate the peculiar feature by which the 
sound of a note on one instrument differs from that 
of the same note on another. Thus the timbre of 
the violin differs from that of the cornet and of 
the human voice. Particular combinations of notes 
according to certain relations of pitch produce the 
agreeable effect known as harmony. Notes which 
sounded together produce instead an unpleasant 
sensation, are said to be discordant and inharmonious. 
Under certain circumstances, however, discords 
may be pleasant. Groupings of musical sound in 
particular time periods produce the consciousness 
of melody, and skilful combinations of various in- 
struments so as to secure harmony, melody, and 
agreeable blending of timbre conspire to awaken the 
delightful feelings of a rich sjinphony. 

Non-mustcal Sounds. — Of the non-musical sounds 
the number which are classed as mere noises are 
practically unlimited. The collisions of different 
bodies, the cries of the various animals, the roaring 
of the wind and of the ocean, are instances of such. 
All forms of sound, both musical and non-musical, 
are susceptible of discrimination in regard to 
intensity and duration, as well as in regard to quality. 
It is owing to the very great delicacy of the ear in 
these several respects that articulate speech is an 
instrument of such enormous value. More than 
five successive excitations per second produce a 

Helmholtz explains the different ttmbrt of different instrumemti 
as due to variations in the upper tones which accompany the 
proper fundamental note Hotrover, this theory cannot, as yet, be 
held to be established. 
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continuous sensation in the eye, while the recupera- 
tive power of the auditory nerve is so perfect that 
we can distinguish sixteen impressions in the same 
length of time. The rapid succession of sensa- 
tions, frequently discriminated by but slight differ- 
ences in character and intensity, which present to 
us without fatigue the long series of syllables 
constituting a speech, exhibit the wonderful per- 
fection of this sense under these various aspects.^ 

Sounds and Signs . — Sounds of all kinds are highly 
susceptible of being conserved in the memory and 
reproduced in imagination, and they are also readily 
associated with other mental states. To this latter 
property is due their aptness to constitute a system of 
symbols. The repeated conjunction of the sound of a 
name with the perception of its object causes the former 
to suggest in the mind of the child the idea of the latter. 
Later on, with the dawn of intellect and reflexion, words 
come to be used and recognized as signs of things. In 
acquiring a foreign language, the primary associations 
are formed, not, as in learning our mother-tongue, 
between the foreign words and the objects which they 
signify, but between the former and the corresponding 
terras in our own language, by the assistance of which 
we ordinarily think and reason about the objects of 

u A good Musical ear is one that possesses a hue sensibility to 
pitch, to melodious groupings of successive tones, and to symphonic 
combinations of timbre A good linguistic ear is one finely dis- 
criminative of the quality of sounds, and of the varying degrees of 
intensity which mark intonation or accent As a consequence the 
two aptitudes are not always united. The ear well formed to 
catch the peculiar characteristics of the French, German, or Italian 
languages, may be insensible to considerable difierences in pitch, and 
therefore unconscious of the discord effected by inharmonious com- 
binations Perfection in either line implies good individual capacity 
of retention Keen susceptibility to differences of pitch, and con- 
sequently to muti^I harmony, may be found where the general 
power of hearing is comparatively feeble, and vtet versa. For a 
good linguistic ear, however, general acutenew of the sense seems 
requidte. 

G 
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experience. In commencing to read the connexion is 
first formed between the visual sign and the oral 
syllable or word, though gradually the intermediate 
representation of the word tends to drop out of existence, 
and in the end the written symbol immediately suggests 
to us the object signified.** 

Cognitumal importance of Hearing . — Notwithstanding 
its very delicate sensibility as to differences in quality, 
intensity, and duration, in addition to the very revivable 
and associable character of its sensations, which all 
conspire to give the ear such high intellectual value as 
a representative faculty, it ranks very low as a direct 
medium of objective knowledge. Of itself it affords no 
information of the extension or impenetrability of 
bodies — the two fundamental properties of matter. 
Indeed, the attribute which it immediately reveals is 
of purely secondary and accidental character. Never- 
theless, of such a high order are the intrinsic excellences 
of its sensations, and so admirably are they adapted 
to compose a perfect system of signs, that, when once 
a few elementary experiences have been gathered by 
the other senses, this faculty is enabled, by appro- 
priating them, to put us into a position to take 
possession of the rich treasures of knowledge acquired 
by the whole human race. 

Capacity for pleasure and pain . — The capacity of the ear 
for pleasure is large, while its potentialities for pain are 
comparatively limited. The agreeable feelings awakened 
by the qualities of musical sound are of the noblest 
and most refined character. They are rich in variety, 
they do not pall by long continuance, and they may 
be frequently renewed. In all these respects they 
differ from the gratifications of the less refined senses. 
A far greater part, however, of these higher pleasures 
are traceable to intellectual and emotional enjoyment 

The muscular sensations excited in uttering words either 
aloud or in a whisper, make a parallel line of association with the 
aural and visual signs, and in persons in whom the faculty of 
articulation is more retentive, or more frequently exmcised in 
acquisitions of this sort, thinking and reading in silence tend to be 
accompanied by movements of the Ups. £nergetic effort to realise 
thw full import of the visual sign occasions the same phenomenon. 
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afforded by the general character of a musical com- 
position than to the mere sensuous satisfaction produced 
by pleasant sound. Cultivation increases the refine- 
ment and extends the range of this capacity for 
happiness, but at the same time rendering the faculty 
more keenly alive to defects and blemishes it anni- 
hilates many minor pleasures possible to the less 
delicate taste. Discord is painful to the musical 
ear, and harsh sounds of any kind, as well as intense 
noises, have an unpleasant effect on all normally 
endowed persons. 

Sight — Physical and Physiological conditions . — 
The formal object of the ey'e is coloured surface. 
According to the now generally accepted undulatory 
theory, the physical conditions of sight consist of 
vibrations transmitted to the eye through the inter- 
vening ether from the reflecting or self-luminous 
body. Difference of colour depends on variation 
in the rate of rapidity of the vibratory movements. 
The organ of vision is an optical instrument of a 
very complicated and ingenious construction. The 
eye-ball is a nearly spherical body containing within 
it three masses of transparent liquid or gelatinous 
substances called humours, and so arranged as to 
form a compound lens. The shape of the eye-ball 
is secured by an outer coating called the sclerotic, 
which embraces the whole eye with the exception 
of the circular spot in front, where the transparent 
cornea takes its place. Under the sclerotic is a 
second covering, the dark chorotd coat, and over the 
interior surface of this towards the back of the eye 
is distributed the retina. This is a transparent 
network composed of several layers of fibres and 
nerve cells, and connected with the chorotd by a 
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layer of rods and cones. These latter seem to be 
the properly sensitive apparatus. In the centre of 
the retina is the yellow spot, which is the most 
sensitive part of the organ, and here cones without 
rods are packed in greatest abundance. From the 
retina slightly to the side of the yellow spot the 
optic nerve proceeds to the brain. Rays falling on 
it are unperceived, whence it is styled the blind spot. 
Of the humours filling up the main body of the eye, 
the middle one, called the crystalline lens, which is 
of double convex form, is the most important. The 
shape of this lens is capable of alteration, being 
rendered more or less convex by the automatic 
contraction or extension of the ciliary muscle to 
suit the distance of the object viewed. When 
something is presented to the eye, the rays passing 
from it enter the pupil of the eye and are con- 
centrated by the lens arrangements so as to form 
an inverted image on the retina. From the layer 
of rods and cones forming the inner stratum of the 
retina, this impression is conveyed as a neural 
tremor to the brain, whereupon the sensation is 
awakened. 

Sensations of Sight , — ^There are attached to the 
eye both muscular and visual sensations proper. 
The former, which measure the movement of the 
eyeball and the convexity of the crystalline lens, 
contribute very much to the accurate determination 
of the special relations of visible objects. The visual 
sensations proper are those of light and of colour. 
These are susceptible of very delicate shades of 
difference, and the various hues of etdour and 
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degrees in the intensity of light which can be 
distinguished in a landscape are virtually innumer- 
able. It has been estimated by means of some 
ingenious experiments that an increase in the force 
of a stimulus equivalent to about one in one hundred 
can, within certain limits, be just discerned by the 
eye. The principal species of colour generally 
recognized are the seven hues of the spectrum, red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. 
There are a large number of distinguishable inter- 
mediate tints between these leading colours, and 
the terms have therefore not a very exactly defined 
meaning. These various hues are found to result 
from the analysis of white light. The ether vibra- 
tions which excite visual sensations are of enormous 
rapidity, and the rate increases from about 390 
billions per second, for red rays, to about 760 
billions in the case of violet. 

Helmholtz and others have Pared analogies between the 
colour spectrum and the musical scale. In point of agree- 
ment we find (u) a senes of seven piincipal colours, in corre- 
spondence with tlie notes of the gamut, (b) both senes 
produced by variations in the rate of the vibratory stimulus, 
and (c) both capable of ceitain agreeable and disagreeable 
combinations described as harmonious and inharmonious. 
The points of difference are however greater, (a) The 
character of each of the tones of the musical octave is so 
distinct and well marked as to have been recognized from the 
earliest times ; the colours of the spectrum on the contrary 
are vaguely defined and pass graduaJly into each other, many 
intermediate hues having equally good claims to a vecognition 
in the scheme ; (b) the change m the musical octave advances 
I'egularly in one direction, each succeeding note being farther 
from the first, while in the spectrum the movement is along a 
curve, and the last colour, violet, returns nearer than either 
indigo or blue, to the earlier colours red and orange ; (c) 
auditory sensation nses regularly with equal increments in 
the rate of vibration, whilst large changes produce no 
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coascious effect in parts of the spectrum ; (it) the range of 
vinon is exhausted by a single octave, while the ear can span 
from six to eight. 

Composite Sensations . — Although the sensation of white 
is evoked by a combination of physical stimuli separately 
productive of other feelings, it is inaccurate, as we have 
before indicated, to speak of the consciousness of white as 
being a compound or complex mental state. The sensation, 
in itself unanalyzable, must be accepted as such. The 
true type of the compound or complex sensation is that 
aroused by a union of different voices or instruments, 
where attention enables us to discriminate the separate 
elements of consciousness. The analysis of white light, 
the existence of various forms of colour blindness, of 
colour harmony, and of what are called uegaUve'^^ 
images, have suggested the hypothesis that the nerves 
of vision distributed in the retina are of certain different 
classes adapted to respond to particular elementary 
forms of colour. The theory has assumed different 
forms in the hands of different scientists, but as the 
question is physiological rather than psychological, we 
need not enter into it here.” 

Tone and Depth . — The term tone is sometimes used to 
express the position of a colour in the spectrum, while 
depth is dependent on the quantity of pure white light 

*• After-images, tnctdeKtal images, or spectra, are of two kinds, 
positive and negative The former term is used to denote the images 
of sensuous perceptions of objects, which frequently continue to 
persist for some brief time after the cessation of the stimulus If 
after gaxing steadily for a few minutes at a coloured ol^ect we direct 
our eyes to a white surface, instead of the positive after-image we 
become conscious of an image of the object, but in the complementary 
hue. This is termed a negative image, and is explained on the 
above hypothesis as due to the temporary fatigue and consequent 
c^tnseness of the nerves previously excili^, which are now unable 
to absorb their share of the new stimulus 

** I'he survival of these after-images was observed by Aristotle 
and the Scholastics '* Si aliquis videt aliquid lucidum ut solem, 
et snbito claudat oculos, non advertondo visum, sed observando 
illud directe, primo apparebit ei color rei splendidae deinde muta- 
bitsr in medics coiores successive donee yeniat ad nt|rum, et 
omnino evanescat et hoc non continget nisi propter simulacra 
qilendidi derelict! in visu. ' (St. Thomas, Comm De Somniis, lecf. 3 ) 
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blended with the colour in question. The word intensity 
is occasionally employed as synonymous with depth; 
properly, however, it should signify the stronger or 
feebler force of the sensation. In addition to the 
fineness of the discriminative power of sight in these 
several respects, visual sensations are in a high degree 
capable of being retained in memory and recalled in 
imagination. In fact, so superior in vivacity are the 
representations of this faculty to those of the other 
senses, that some writers have been found to deny, 
but without adequate grounds, the existence of any 
other kind of images. The eye, though Surpassing the 
other senses, is less delicately sensible to the duration 
of the stimulus than the ear. The persistence of 
positive after-images exhibited in the continuous im- 
pressions produced by the rapid circular movement of 
a bright object, prevents us from discerning more than 
five or six successive excitations in the second. 

Cogntttonal importance . — These numerous capabilities 
would be sufficient of themselves to secure to sight 
high cognitional rank, but it is to the fact that the eye 
affords an immediate presentation of surface extension, 
that its fundamental importance as a source of objective 
knowledge is due. The apprehension of colour neces- 
sarily involves that of space in two dimensions. It is 
undoubtedly true that originally the single eye, if it 
remained in a fixed position, could have apprehended 
but a very limited quantity of surface, that its precep- 
tion of shape would have been extremely vague, and 
that it could have afforded no information at all as 
regards distance; but nevertheless the sensation of 
colour necessarily implies some perception of extension. 
The point will be made clearer when we come to treat 
of the development of sense-perception ; here, however, 
we would note that the means by which our visual 
perceptions of shape and distance are elaborated, and 
our apprehension of surface enlarged, are changes in 
the position and form of the eye made known to us by 
muscular sensations. The movement of the axis of 
the eye round the object viewed, the conveigence of the 
two eyes varying with its distance, the self-adjusting 
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process by which the optical lens is flattened or 
rendered more convex so as to focus the object upon 
the retina, are accompanied by faint feelings of tension 
which play an important part in giving precision to 
our spatial cognitions. In mature life the “ local ” 
sensibility of the retina is very fine. Close to the 
centre of the yellow spot irritations as near together as 
•004 mm. are felt as distinct ; but the discriminative 
power diminishes as we pass towards the circum- 
ference. The size of the retinal image, of course, 
decreases with the distance of the object, still this 
extreme delicacy of the retina to the local character 
of the irritation enables the eye to become a very 
perfect instrument for the accurate appreciation of 
extension. 

Capacity for pUasuri and patn . — As a direct source of 
pleasure or pain visual sensations rank probably lower 
than those of any other faculty, though indirectly they 
may contribute much to our happiness. Bright lights 
and hues are pleasing, and harmonious combinations 
have an agreeable effect. A strong glare of light is 
painful, but the feeling is organic rather than visual. 
Prolonged confinement in the dark produces an intense 
desire for light and great joy on first restoration to 
liberty, but the pleasure soon fades. The contempla- 
tion of the beauties of nature and art affords rich and 
refined delight, but here the effect is of an intellectual 
and emotional character, and not merely an immediate 
function of the sense. 

The Senses compared. — In our last chapter we 
remarked on the inverse ratio subsisting between the 
perceptional and the pleasurable or painful capacity of 
the senses. Glancing back at them now, when they 
have been separately passed under review, and their 
chief features described in detail, the truth of that 
observation will be realized. If we divide our tactual 
consciousness into the two great groups, the organic 
sensations, including the feelings of temperature on the 
one side, and the muscular feelings and sensations of 
touch proper on the other, and proceed to arrange 
them fot according to emotional, and then in regard 
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to cognitional rank, we shall find that the two schemes 
will assume virtually an inverse order. Viewed as 
direct sources of pleasure and pain, starting from the 
highest they seem to stand thus : organic sensation, 
taste, smell, hearing, muscular and tactual states, and 
sight. But marshalled as instruments of objective 
knowledge the order is reversed : sight, tactual and 
muscular sensations, hearing, smell, taste, and lowest, 
the organic feelings. This classification regards only 
the immediate or direct emotional and cognitional 
properties of the consciousness of each sense, and the 
intrinsic difficulties of all such comparison would pro- 
bably cause diversity of view about the former scheme ; 
still, estimated from this limited standpoint, it seems to 
us approximately correct. 

Indirectly, indeed, sight is a much more important 
source of pleasure and pain than the sense of smell, 
and the knowledge of the universe acquired by hearing 
far exceeds that gathered from the actual experience 
of all our other senses combined ; but in both cases we 
have merely appropriation of the results attained by 
the other faculties, and extension of these results by 
means of association and inference. Viewed purely 
as a state of feeling, a sensation of colour or sound 
can afford much less pleasure or pain than an agreeable 
odour, or a nauseous stench. Similarly, the sensations 
of hearing are more precise, more finely discrimmable, 
and more vividly revived in imagination, not onlj' than 
those of taste and smell, but even than our tactual and 
muscular consciousness. Yet, inasmuch as they give 
us immediately no assurance of the reality , or of the 
extension of the material world, they must be ranked 
cogmtionally higher than taste or smell, but lower than 
the combined muscular and tactual sense. Touch, 
indeed, since it reveals the mechanical properties of 
the world, has claims to stand even before sight as ao 
instrument of objective cognition, and it is certainly 
more necessary ; still, the immense range of the latter 
faculty, its ^fect presentation of the geometrical 
relations of the universe, and the delicacy of its other 
cognitive capabilities have led us to place it at the head 
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of the list. We need not attempt any further justifica- 
tion of the arrangement adopted, as the reader, by 
returning on our treatment of the senses separately, 
may ascertain the various considerations which have 
led to our conclusion.'® 

The “ Law of Relativity." — The quality and intensity of a 
sensation are affected not only by tlie character of its own 
stimulus, but also by the quality and intensity of other simul- 
taneous or immediately preceding sensations. Thus the same 
water is apprehended as hot or cold if the hand has been 
previously dipped in a liquid of lower or higher temperature. 
The same article may feel smooth or rough, heavy or light, 
accordmg to the opposite charactei of the picvious experience. 
After tasting a bitter substance watei appears sweet. The 
sudden cessation of a prolonged noise has a startling effect, 
as when the miller is awakened by the stopping of his mill. 
A black object produces a stronger impression when seen 
after or m the midst of a white field, and the several colours 
are felt more deeply “ saturated,” that is, come out richer and 
fuller when observed at the same time or immediately 
subsequent to those of complementary hue In general 
contrast, whether simultaneous or successive, intensifies the 
force of sensation. 

On the other hand, the effect of protracted stimulation of 
a sense diminishes and may finally cease to be noticed. We 
are ordinarily unconscious of the contact of our clothes, of 
the pressure of our own weight upon our limbs, of the 
continuous hum of the city, of the smell of flowers, or of the 
oppressiveness of the atmosphere in a room where we have 
been for some time, and, speaking generally, of any constant 
uniform excitant. 

This influence of variation upon consciousness has been 
called by recent psychologists the “ Relativity of Sensation." 
It is a well-known experience in our mental life, and a consi- 
derable factor in our pleasures and pains. It was familiar to 
Aristotle and the Schoolmen, who, on account of its effects, 
laid down the rule that to secure correct apprehension the 

Balmez, Fundamental Philosophy, Bk II cc. x. xi inaintauis 
the inferiority of touch to sight and hearing from a cognitumal 
pc^nt of view. He does not, however, distingaish sufficiently in 
diis question between the direct or immediate efficacy of a sense 
and that which is merely mediate. In range and representative 
power the more refined senses vastly surpass touch, but to a very 
laige extent their wealth is built upon the capital supplied by ttie 
more fundamental faculty. 
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several smsaous faculties must be in a neutral or normal 
condition.'* 

But the sweraing generalization erected upon these facts 
under the title of the Law of Relativity is untenable. Accord- 
ing to this doctrine, at least as expounded by some of its best* 
known advocates, all consciousness is merely /whug of difference 
or change. Thus Hobbes asserted that “ to be always sensible 
of one and the same thing is the same as not to feel at all.” 
Dr. Bam writes : “ The Principle of Relativity, or the neces- 
sitj’ of change in order to our being conscious, is the ground- 
work of Thought, Intellect, and Knowledge as well as Feeling. 

. . . We know heat only in the transition from cold and vice 
versa. . . . We do not know any one thing in itself, but only the 
difference between it and another thing . . . The present sensa- 
tion of heat is in fact a difference from the preceding cold.”" 

Criticism. — To us it seems clear that whilst change — 
motus de potentia ad actum, as the scholastics termed it — is an 
essential element in the awakening of sensation, and also an 
important factor in its vividness, it is, nevertheless, the very 
reverse of the truth to assert that all consciousness is a 
“feeling of difference.” In sensation we are pnmanly 
conscious of a positive quality, for instance, of a sound or of 
a colour, not merely of the relation between two feehogs. 
All comparison presupposes the perception of the terms to 
be compared, and the primitive act of the sense is not com- 
parative, but simply apprehensive. What man’s conscious- 
ness would be like if he always had but one unvarymg form 
of sensation we do not pretend to know ; but experience 
shows that we may continue aware of a uniform stimulus, for 
example, of a musical note for an indefinite time if it be not 
submerged or crowded out by other feelings.'* 

>* " Sicut tepidum m comparatione ad calidum est frigidum ; in 
comparatione ad frigidum esc calidum. . . . Et oportet quod sicut 
organum quod debet sentire album et nigrum neutrum ipsonim 
habet actu sed utruroque m fioienita , et eodem modo in alus senstbus." 
(St Thomas, De Anima, Lib ii lect 23 Cf. also De Somnus, lect 2 ) 

” Cf Senses and InUllect, p 321; Emotions and Will, p. 550; Body 
and Mind, p 81 ; also Hbffding, Ontlmes, pp. 114 — 117, and Wundt, 
op cit pp 111—119, 

'* Mr (.Ward has forcibly argned against the supposed law: 

(1) That toe axiom. Idem semper senttre et non sentire ad idem recidunt, 
though a truism in reference to the totality of mental life, or to con- 
sciousness as a whole, is false as regards many individual impressions. 

(2) That the suggested illustrations, e.g , insensibility to continuous 
motion, temperature, pressure at the air. Sec , are cases of pkysie- 
logieeU, not pgiehieel habituation, and so are not constant Mmtal 
impressionB at all. (3) That "constant impressions" in the form 
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The actual facts on which the “ Law of Relativity ” and 
“Law of Contrast’’ are based seem to receive, a simple 
physiological explanation in the enfeebling effect of fatigue 
upon the sense-organ and nerves engaged. These latter 
become habituated to the stimulus, and react with less energy 
if the same excitation be prolonged, whilst contrasted feelings 
employ fresh neural elements or other cerebral tracts. 
Moreover, from the mental side uniform sensation diminishes 
in interest, and attention being drawn away by rival novel 
stimuli, the monotonous experience attracts less and less 
notice. 

The Relativity of Knowledge. — There is another form of the 
doctrine of the relativity of consciousness, which maintains 
that all our knowledge is relative to us, and that w-e have 
accordingly no real knowledge of things outside of the mind. 
This latter question will be discussed more appropriately 
after we have dealt with sense-perception, and we shall treat 
it under the title of the Relativity of Knowledge at the end of 
chapter vii. Both doctrines are erroneous, but many writers 
maintain the second without adhering to the first, although 
those who adopt the first naturally adhere also to the second. 

The Scholastic Doctrine of the Internal Senses. — In 

addition to those sensuous faculties by which we are enabled 
to perceive external objects, the mind is endowed with the 
capability of apprehending in a sensuous manner, facts of a 
subjective order. This power or group of powers constitutes 
those modes of mental life styled by the schoolmen the Internal 
Senses. The Aristotelian doctrine elaborated by the mediaeval 
thinkers distinguishes four such faculties, the sensus communis, 
the ms astimativa or vis cogitativa, the imagination, and the 
sensuous memory. They were termed senses, or oiganic powers, 

of " fixed ideas " are the very reverse of a " blank " (4) That if 
every feeling were ■' two-fold ” or a " transition," a man surrounded 
by a blue sky and ocean, or passing from a neutral to a positive 
state of consciousness, must be unaware of any impression at all, 
which is not the fact (5) There is. too. the old difficulty of 
Bnridan's ass (6) Moreover differences, which are themselves real 
presentations or objects of apprehension, are cognized, < g , degrees 
of variation in shade, pitch, pressure, &c , and therefore presuppose 
the perception of the absolute terms Mr Ward also rightly traces 
Dr. Bain’s confusion on this subject to his ignoring the difference 
between the mere successive or simultantous occurrence of two related 
feelinn, and the intellectual perception of their relation (“ Psychology," 
Bntyel Bnt 9th Edit See also Mark Baldwin, Senses and Intellect, 
pp 58 — 61; W. James, Vol. II pp 6—20; and Flxgoa, L'O^eetivM 
de la Perception, pp. 104—115, 202 — 308 } 
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because they operate by means of a material organ, and have 
fcff their formal objects individual, concrete, sensuous facts. 
The word inttrnal marks their subjective character, and 
the internal situation of the physical machmery of their 
operations. 

Sensus Communis . — The sensus communis, or common 
sense, has also been styled the internal sense and the central 
sense. It has been described by St. Thomas, after Aristotle, 
as at once the source and the terminus of the special senses. 
By this faculty we arc conscious of the operabons of the 
external sensuous faculties, and we are made aware of 
diffeiences between them, though we cannot by its means 
cogiiixe them as diffeient. Apart tlien from intellect, by which 
we formally compare and discriminate between objects, some 
central sense or internal form of sensibility is required, both 
in the case of man and of the lower animals, to account for 
the complete working of semsuous life. In the growth and 
development of sense-perception, the action of this internal 
form of sensuous consciousness is involved. Antecedent to 
and independent of intellectual activity, the revelations of 
the seveial senses must be combined by some central faculty 
of the sensuous order, and it is this interior apbtude which 
has been called sensus commiinisJ* 

Vis Aislunaitva . — The I'is astimativa, or sensuous judicial 
faculty, was a name attributed to those complex forms of 
sensuous activity by which an object is apprehended as fit 
or unfit to satisfy the needs of animal nature. It thus denotes 
that capability in the lower animals which is commonly 
described as Instinct. The term ms cogitativa was sometimes 

“ It has been held by St Augustine. St Thomas (cf Sum i. 
q 78, a. 4 ad 2 and 87 3 3), and other philosophers, that no 
sense can know its own states, and that, not merely for the co* 
ordination of the different senses, but for the cognition of any single 
sensation, an internal faculty in addition to the special sense is 
requisite Anstotle (Dt Anima. Ill 1 2) decides against this view 
on the intelligible ground that such a doctrine would involve an 
infinite senes of sensuous faculties Elsewhere, however [De Somno 
et 1 2), he appears to adopt the contrary theory Suarea 

argues cogently against this maltiplication of faculties as unneces- 
sary, and his teaching appears to us sound No sense can have a 
refiex knowledge of its own states, but this does not prevent a sense 
from having concomitantly with the apprehension of something 
affecting it an implicit consciousness of ns own modifications. A 
being endowed with the sense of touch or hearing ought to be cOn- 
scions, it wcmld seem, of tactual or auditory sensations without the 
instrumentality of any additional faculty (Cf Suares, De Anima, 
lab in. c. li, and iahousse, op. cit pp. 160—163 ) 
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employed to designate the aptitude for analogous operations 
in man, at other times to signify a certain mode of internal 
sensibility operating concurrently with the intellect in the 
perception of individual objects.®" 

Sentimento Fondamentkle — The term sentimento fonda- 
mmtale, or fundamental feeling, was employed by Rosmini to 
denote an assumed faculty, or form of sensuous consciousness, 
by which the soul is continually cognuant of the body in which 
it is present.®* The soul, he teaches, and not the li^ng being 
composed of both soul and body, is the true principle of this 
feeling. It is by their modification of the sentimento fonda- 
mentale that the impressions of the special senses reveal them- 
selves to the soul. The fundamental feeling, unhke the sensus 
communis of the scholastics, is held to have been ever in a 
condition of activity, even antecedent to the exercise of the 
special senses. “ It begins with our life, and goes on con- 
tmnously to the end of it.*’ Nevertheless, it is rarely adverted 
to, and considerable power of psychological reflection may be 
required to discover its existence. By this feeling we have a 
subjective perception of our organism ; through sight and 
touch, on the other hand, we apprehend it m an extra-subjeettve 
manner. Finally, the union of soul and body consists in an 
immanent perception of the activity of this faculty. 

Sensus Fundamentalis. — Tongiorgi uses the term sensus 
fundamentalts in a kindred meaning to denote an inferior fonn 
of the sensus intimus. By the miixui uitimus, he understands a 
perpetual consciousness both of its own substantial existence 
and of its acts, with which he maintains the soul to be 
endowed. This actual cognizance of itself is essential to the 

* It was urged that intellect, the formal object of which is the 
universal, cannot directly apprehend individual sub.stances as such. 
Nevertheless, we have intellectual knowledge of them, for we form 
singular judgments, eg " This plant is a rose," " Peter is a negro " 
Consequently, it was inferred, there is a special form of internal 
sensibility through which the concrete object is so apprehended 
that by reflection upon this sensuous presentation the intellect can 
cognize the singular nature of the object St Thomas thus describes 
the operation ‘ “ Amnia conjuncta corpori per mteUectum cognoscit 
singmare, non quidem directe, ted per quandam reflexionem, in 
quantum scil, ex hoc, quod apprehendit suum intalligibile, revertitnr 
ad considenrandum suum actum et speciem inteUigibileffl, quas est 
principhim qus operationis, et ejns i^iei onginem, et sic venit is 
cemsidierationem phantasmatum et aingulanum quorum sunt 
phautasmata Sea Hoc refiexto compien non potest, nist per adjunetionem 
vwtMis eegitatwee et imagtnattva " {Q. Un it Amma, a ao ad i ) 

” "By the funiamnlal feeling of life we feel all the aewtivu 
parts of our body." {The Origin Ideas, Eng. Trans. 1 705.) 
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Bonl and independent of all special mental modifications. It 
is, moreover, naiura if not temport antecedent to them; yet, as 
the soul exists always in some particular state, it can never 
apprehend itself unless as determined by an individual 
affection. The sensus znltmus exerts itself in a higher and a 
lower form, as rational, and as sensuous consciousness. By 
the inferior order of activity the soul continuously feels its 
presence in the body which it informs, and thus apprehends 
the various impressions which occur in different parts of the 
organism. This sensuous cognizance of the body he styles 
the sensus fundam entails, inasmuch as it is the common root or 
principle of the external senses.® 

Suarez' doctrine — Accepting the doctrine of Suarez, that 
there is neither a real, nor formal distinction between th® 
internal senses, it does not appear to us to be of any very 
profound importance what classification of faculties we select, 
as best fitted to mark off the various phases of mental hfe 
which have been allotted to internal sensibility. Moreover, 
the brain seems to be the common physical basis for all these 
different modes of consciousness, so that there is no differentia- 
tion of organ corresponding to special operations which might 
tell decisively in favour of any particular scheme of division. 

laternal Sense. — The term tnlernal sense has had a variety 
of significations in the history oi Philosophy. In the Peri- 
patetic system, sensus tnternus designated genetically the four 
faculties, rrnrws communts, vis igstimatwa vel cogtta(wa,phantasta, 
and memorta sensiliva ; but also at times it indicated more 
specifically the sensus communts. In the Cartesian school, the 
iMrMs mtimus or conscientia, signified all consciousness of our 
owrn states, whether sensuous or intellectual ; and the latter 

® St Thomas applies the term sensus fundamentahs to the faculty 
of touch The irnsm funiumentahs, as described by Rosmini and 
Tongiorgi, has been objected to by modern scholastic writers on 
various grounds (i) Internal sensibility, since it is an organic 
faculty apprehending concrete sensuous facts, must, like external 
sense, pertain not to the soul alone, but to the whole being — the 
eompositum humunum (z) The primary function of internal sense is 
the apprehension of the modifications of the external sezoes, its 
exercise must thus follow, and not anticipate, that of the latter. 
{3) There is absolutely no evidence for the existence of a peipetual 
cognition of our own body independent of all ^lecial activities 
(4) The constitution of the union of body and soul m the perception 
of the former by the latter would reduce their connection to that of 
an accidental ^liance. (Cf Liberatore, On Umversals, Tran-s by 
E Denng. pp 130, seq , also Psvckologia, |§ — 29; Labousse. 
Psych. %% 348 — 355 Contra: Tongiorgi, f»syi;A. ayi. 280. Rosmini. 
The Ongin of Ideas, Vol II. Pt V. c, iij , and Psychology, Eng. 
Trana Bk I. c vni.) 
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term has retained the same connotation with modem scholastic 
writers.*^ With Locke, internal sense is equivalent to the intel- 
lectual faculty of reflection, by which our mental states are 
observed. With Kant, it comprises the sensuous intuition of 
our mental states, not, however, as they are in themselves, 
but as modified bv the a priori form of time. The temi 
internal sense, legitimate in its original signification in the 
Penpatetic system, is very inappropriate in its modern usage 
as expressing the intellectual activity of self-consciousness. 
That activity is neither in point of object, of nature, nor of 
intrinsic dependence on physical organ akin to the senses. 

Basis of Division . — The scholastic classification of four 
internal senses was grounded on the existence of generic 
differences in the formal objects of the several faculties. The 
formal object of the sensus communis consists of the actual 
operations of the external senses ; that of the imagination is 
the representation of what is absent; the function of the vis 
eestimativa is the apprehension of an object as remotely 
suitable or noxious to the well-being of the animal ; that of 
the sensitive memory is the cognition of past sensuous expen- 
ences. Some writers reduced these faculties to two, others 
augmented them to six. The nature of the distinction between 
these senses was also disputed. Suarez,** after a careful 
examination of the vanous opinions on the point, decides 
against the existence of either a real or a formal distinction, 
and contends that Aristotle is with him in looking on the 
internal senses as merely diverse aspects or phases of a single 
sensuous faculty.** 

Common Sense — Common sense is also a very ambiguous 
term, (i) In the Aristotelian Psychology, it meant only the 
internal sense above desenbed. (2) It has been since used 
to express certain universal and iimdamental convictions of 
mankind. It is in this signification that it has been appealed 
to as a philosophical criterion of truth by the Scotch school. 
(3) In ordinary language it implies good sense, sound practical 
judgment. (4} Common sensibility, and also common sense, have 
been sometimes used by psychologists to indicate (a) the 
&culty of touch, and (b) the coensesthesis or the vital sense, 
and the vanous forms of organic sensibility. 

EeaJinffS.—On classification of the senses, cf St Thomas, S«w i. 
q. jS. a. 3, De Anima, II U. az — 24, et III 1 i , DeSensu et Seasata, 

• Cf. Tongiorgi, Psyehotogui, Lib HI c. ii. 

•* De Anma, III c 2 

** Cf. also Lahoussc, P^ehologia, gg 221—223 > *****1 <*** * other 

side Sanseverino, Dynumtlogia, cc 3 — 6. 
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1 . I. On the vaiioos senses, cf De Anima, II U 13 — 24, De Situn tt 
6e«sa(o,JLib I. Pesch gives an exhai.stive account of the Scholastic 
teaching on the external senses (lusht Psvch. §{ 521 — 561 ) Cf. also 
Sails Sewis' Della Conosctnza SenstUva, Of modem works on the 
special senses, cf Wyld, Physics and Philosophy of the Senstt, Pt 111 , 
Ladd, op cit Pt I c. v. and Pt II cc in. iv The Five Senses oj 
Man, by Bernstein, is a good popular treat-.se in many respects, but 
the author frequently confuses in a very crude manner the physical 
and the psychological processes On internal senses, cf. St Thomas, 
Sum 1. q. 78 a 4, De Antma, III 11 2, 3 , Suarez, De Anima, 111 
cc II, 30, 31, Lahousse, Psychology, c \ art i, Sansevenur 
Dynamilogta, cc lu v. , I’esch. Instil Psych §| 561 — 623. 




CHAPTER VI. 

PERCEPTION OF THE MATERIAL WORLD: CRITICAL 
SKETCH OF THE LEADING THEORIES OF 
EXTERNAL PERCEPTION. 

Psychology and Philosophy of Perception. — 

How do we perceive the External Material World ? 
and ; What are our grounds for believing in its real 
existence ? These are the problems which have most 
harassed Philosophs since the days of Descartes. 
The two questions, the Nature of external percep- 
tion and the Validity of our belief in a material 
universe, are most intimately bound up with each 
other. The worth of every theory of cognition 
must be estimated by the sufficiency of the account 
which it gives of the reality that is known. 
Accordingly, though only the question of the 
character of the process of apprehension is strictly 
psychological, while the validity of the act belongs 
to Epistemology' or Applied Logic, w'e shall find 
it very advantageous in the interests of our owm 
science to trespass here a little on the domain of 

‘ EpUltmefegv is that branch of Philosophy which, whether it be 
allotted to Applied Logic, Rational Psychology, or Metaphysics, 
investigates the truth or validity of knowledge in general it is 
sqmrated by modem psychologists from their science, which, 
according to them, has to deal only with the gmiis and grevutk tM 
knowledge. 
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another volume of the present series. This impossi- 
bility of separating the problems of the genesis and 
the truth of knowledge shows again the futility of 
all attempts at isolating Phenomenal Psychology 
from Rational Psychology and Philosophy proper. 

Sceptical Theories. — Lot us begin with the 
more fundamental question : What are our grounds 
for believing in the existence of a Material World 
outside and indepemlent of our thought ’ The 
answer given by certain philosopheis is that there 
are no real grounds for this belief, and that it is an 
illusion, or, at any rate, an irrational prejudice. 
This is Scepliaim. Now scepticism may be of either 
of two species • the one, absolute or universal, which 
denies or disputes the possibility of attaining certi- 
tude by any of our faculties, or in any department 
of knowledge; the other mtitfiaied, limited, or partial 
scepticism, which, admitting certain truths as evident, 
and certain faculties as infallible sources of cognition, 
yet discredits some convictions of mankind generally 
deemed to be of vital importance. Against absolute 
scepticism argument is alike useless and impossible. 
Its advocate is in an impregnable position, because 
he puts himself outside the pale of discussion. 
Nothing can be done for such a man except to leave 
him alone. Of partial or mitigated sceptics there 
are many varieties, but our concern here is only 
with that class, commonly called Idealists, who deny 
the existence of an independent material world. 
Several of these philosophers will be refuted in 
detail in our historical sketch in the latter part oi 
this chapter, and an exhaustive treatment of scepti* 
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cism in general is to be found in the volume of this 
series on First Principles of Knoniedge - Accordingly, 
we will here limit ourselves to a brief enumeration 
of the arguments establishing the existence of an 
external material world. 

Philosophical proof of Realism.— (i) The reality 
of other minds is admitted, we believe, by every sect 
of idealists falling short of absolute scepticism. But 
our assurance of the existence of other minds is only 
an inference from changes in the bodies which they 
animate. Consequently we cannot deny the exist- 
ence of the latter outside of our ov\ii consciousness 
and maintain the independent reality of the former. 
But if we admit the existence of other human 
bodies, clearly we cannot reject any part of the 
material universe. (2) The idealist cannot e,\plain 
the course and development of his own mental life 
without implying the permanent extra-mental c.xist- 
ence of his sense-organs and bodily frame. (.;) The 
established relations betrveen mental states and 
their neural conditions, and in fact all the chief 
truths of Physiology become unintelligible absur- 
dities if the permanent existence of a material 
organism outside of our thought is denied. (4) 
Physical science in general assumes the existence 
of an independent material world, and the harmony 
of its teaching with later results verifies the assump- 
tion. (5) The mutual confirmation of our several 
senses, exhibited in experiences of sight, touch, and 
movement, similarly demonstrates the existence of 
a material universe outside of the mind. These 
' Cf. Pi. 1. c. vxM and Ft. 11. c. u. 
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faculties, which present to us the extensional 
character of physical objects in widely different 
terms of consciousness, nevertheless agree unani- 
mously as regards the spatial relations of parts to 
parts. The diagonal, for instance, bears the same 
proportion to the sides of the square, whether the 
lengths of the lines be apprehended by visual, 
tactual, or motor sensations. Now this unanimity 
IS perfectly accounted for if by our several faculties 
we perceive a material w'orld which really embodies 
these spatial relations. But if there does not exist 
an extended reality outside of our consciousness 
this agreement m the testimony of different witnesses 
is inexplicable. 

Psychology of External Perception.— TAtfoty of 
Mediate Perception . — The arguments just given will 
be more fully developed m the historical sketch at 
the end of this chapter, but their mere summary 
statement is sufficient to establish the existence of 
an extended material world of which our body forms 
part. The psychological question now emerges : 
How do we perceive or know this outer universe ’ 
Answers to this question, in spite of many important 
minor differences, may for the present be reduced to 
two. On the one side the majority of non-Catholic 
philosophers since the time of Descartes assume 
that the unextended mind cannot have an immedtaU 
apprehension of extended reality in any form. It 
can directly know only its own states. Consequently 
the chief effort of modern speculation has been, 
either, assuming the existence of a Material World, 
to explain bow from a knowledge of purely subjective 
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feelings the mind can attain to the cognition of such 
an extra-mental reality, or, rejecting the existence 
of this latter, to account for the universal illusion. 

Philosophers believing in some sort of an inde- 
pendent Material World, viho maintain that the 
mind can only attain to a knowledge of such a 
world mediately as an inference from the ideas, or 
subjective representations, of which alone we are 
immediately cognizant, have been stvled Rcpre^enta- 
itonaltsts or advocates of Mediate Perception. They 
have also been called Hypothetical Realists, Hypothe- 
tical Dualists, or Cosmothetic Idealists, since they look 
on the external universe as a necessary hypothesis to 
account for the ideas of w'hich we have an imme- 
diate perception. All these authors err in the one 
common but groundless assumption that the human 
mind can immediately know nothing but its own 
unextended states. Starting from this false hypo- 
thesis, their theories give no adequate account of 
onr knowledge of extension, and logically lead to 
subjective Idealism. We will expose some of their 
chief defects presently in our Historical Sketch, 

Immediate Perception. — In complete opposition 
to Representational isra are to be found Aristotle, all 
the leading scholastics,’ mediieval and modern, and 
in this country during the past hundred years, 
Reid, Stewart, and Hamilton. At the present day 
Drs. Martineau, Mivart, M'Cosh, and Porter, are 
amongst the best known English-speaking repre- 
sentatives of the same line of thought. All these 
philosophers, notwithstanding sundry lesser points 
» See pp 53, 54. 
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of disagreement, hold that man, at all events in 
some cognitive acts, immediately apprehends extended 
material reality. They teach that knowledge is not 
limited to the perception of mental states, or to the 
discernment of the relations between ideas. There 
are outside and independent of the world of thought 
real things; and we can, these writers agree in 
common with the universal conviction of mankind, 
cognize at least .some of them. This theory has 
been named by Hamilton the doctrine of Immediate 
or Presentative Perception, because it asserts that 
some objects of knowledge can be immediately 
present to the knowing subject. Its supporters 
have also been styled Natural ReahsH, and Natural 
Dualists, because they maintain the existence of 
extended material reality standing in opposition to 
the immaterial mind to be a primitive deliverance of 
our percipient faculties. 

We hold the true doctrine to be that of Imme- 
diate or Presentative Perception. My present know- 
ledge of an e.xtendefl material universe independent 
of my mind is inexplicable unless at least in some of 
my percipient acts there is contained an immediate 
apprehension of extension ; and this apprehension 
necessarily reveals a duality or opposition between 
the simple subject of consciousness and the objective 
material reality. The growth and development of 
our several percipient faculties will be described in 
detail in our next chapter, so that it will be our 
duty here merely to expound accurately what we 
consider to be the general philosophical theory of 
Presentative Perception. 
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Ambiguity of Terms. — We must begin by clearing 
up certain confused notions which ha\e often obscured 
and disfigured the treatment of the problem, not only 
on the part of our opponents, but even in the hands 
of some able and vigorous defenders of Immediate 
Perception, especially among the Scotch school. The 
exact meaning to be assigned to the teinis. Ego and 
Non-Ego, Self and Not-Self, Mind and External World, 
in this controversy is of the very first importance , or 
rather the vital point is that whatever definite significa- 
tions are attached to them be adhered to throughout. 

Ego and Mind. — Now in the first place by the 
term Ego is to be understood during the present dis- 
cussion the entm person, the whole man made up of body 
and soul. The Non-Ego is, therefore, whatever is not 
part of my person. In strictness it includes God and 
the universe of pure spirits; but as the reality of 
immaterial beings docs not enter into our present 
controversy, we may define the Non-Ego as, the Material 
Universe dssUnct from my oion anmaieJ organism. Self and 
Noi-Seif are to be considered as synonymous with Ego 
and Non-Ego. The terms, Mtnd and External, or better, 
Extra-Mental World, must be carefully distinguished 
from the former pairs of words. Abstracting from all 
questions as to the sul. stance of the soul, by Mtnd we 
here understand the unevtended lohscwus subject, the unity 
of my psychical existence, viewed apart from my body. 
By the External or Extra-Mental World, is meant all 
material reality, including both my own body and the 
extra-organic universe. Mind is thus narrower than 
Self or Ego, and External World is wider than Not-Self 
or Non-Ego. 

Man not a Pure Spirit— In the second place we 
must make clear our starting-point. Some representa- 
tionalists often argue as if the mind were de facto 
completely separated from the body, or at any rate 
standing out of all relations to the corporeal frame. 
What would be the nature of perception in such a 
situation we do not pretend to determine: it is not the 
problem of Human Psychology. We take man as he 
a; one being made up of mind and body, endowed 
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with sensuous as well as intellectual faculties, and 
possessed of a variety of extended sense-organs, the 
natural instruments by which he acquires knowledge, 
not only of tlie surrounding world, hut of his own body/ 
Two Questions. — Now m the problem of the 
Piuepitm c/ ihe Material Untverset two points connected 
with the ambiguous terms just defined, and consequently 
almost invariably confounded, have to be kept apart. 
They are, in fact, two distinct questions — the one, inj' 
apprehension of extension and extra-mental reality in 
any form, the other, my cognition of the Nim-Ega or 
Extra-Organic portion of the material world. To begin 
with the first : we hold it to be certain that at all 
events in the case of its own organism the Ego has an 
immediate perception of extension. In sensations of 
sight and pressure there is directly revealed space of 
two dimensions. Whether the cause of the sensation 
is externalized, projected beyond the surface of the 
extended organism, or not, the conscious state aroused 
immediately presents extension. The proof ol this lies 
in the fact that if extension were not so given the 
perceptions and conceptu n . of space of which in 
mature life we arc indubitably possessed could never 
have been generated. If the mind knew only its own 
simple subjective modifications, our present cognition 
of materia] objects wouUl be impossible. No aggrega- 
tion, composition, or fusion of mental states which 
individually do not present any element of extension, 
could produce the notion of extension. If some of our 
senses have directly revealed space to us, the repre- 
sentations of material objects which we form can be 
accounted for; if none of them had done so, these 
representations could never have arisen. This argurnent 
will be more fully developed w'hen we come to criticize 
in detail the theories advanced to explain the genesis 
of an external world of three dimensions out of simple 
conscious states. 

* It may be well to remind the siadent here that this asetusp. 
tion of an extetided human body does not involve us in any jMiiie 
We are not now propmf the existence of a material 
worw — that we have done soma pages back— but we are explaining 
ko» mtui perctives this world 
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Immediate perception of Extension. — Next comes the 
question : Do any of our percipient acts immediately 
make known to us the existence of a reality other than 
ourselves? It is here precision and consistency in the 
use of the terms Ego, External World, and the rest, 
become vitally important for clearness of thought in the 
present discussion. We liave said that in certain 
percipient acts, more particularly in those of sight and 
touch, there is given an immediate presentation of 
extension : Of what is this extension apprehended to 
be an attribute ^ To what is it cognized to belong ^ 
In mature life, undoubtedly, we perceive in an 
apparently instantaneous flash of cognition that the 
object against which we press is a soft velvet cushion, 
that what we see is a red-bnck house at the far side 
of a river. But this does not settle the question, for 
in these acts there demonstrably are involved complex 
processes of inference or association of ideas. Taking, 
however, the sensations of vision and pressure in their 
simplest form, do they immediately give, in addition to 
the perception of extension, a knowledge of material 
reality as distinct from the percipient agent ? The 
solution of this question will be found in reverting to 
our distinctions. In the simplest percipient act which 
directly reveals extension there is given an immediate 
apprehension of “ otherness,” at least in the sense of 
the extra-mental Extension, whether it pertains to our 
own sense-organs, or to objects outside of our body, is 
at all events not an attribute of simple mental modinca- 
tions. It is opposed to the subjective conscious act. 
Consequently, although in the earlier stages of life such 
distinctions may not be explicitly realized, there is 
given in the immediate presentation of extension — 
whether this extension be referred to the Ego, to the 
NothEgo, or not determinately to either — an immediate 
apprehension of what is not the Mind. There is thus 
an ultimaU duality in our consciousness at least in this 
signification that some of our faculties are capable of 
imniediately apprehending extenmon, and extension 
thus apprehended necessarily stands opposed to the 
oaexteoded mind. 
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Perception of extra-organic Objects . — But is Dualtiy 
immediately given in the wider sense ’ Does the per- 
cipient act not only directly manifest to me an extended 
phenomenon irreducibly opposed to the simplicity of 
the purely subjective state, but does it also immediately 
reveal this extended phenomenon as other than my Ego, 
other than my Self in the sense of my whole being, body 
and souP or is my knowledge of the existence of a 
Non-Ego in the strict sensi — of a material world outside 
of my own body — is this cognition of a more complex, 
mediate, and possible inferential character? This is 
certainly a more disputable point. The majority of 
Natural Realists seem at tunes to imply that the 
Non-Ego in the sense of Extr.i-organic material reality 
is originally presented as extended, distinct from, and 
opposed to my whole bodily self; but the distinction 
between the two uses of the term Ego — as including 
and as excluding the organism — is on such occasions 
rarely kept clearly in view. The second, or qualified 
form of Natural Dualism, would maintain that, whereas 
extension, and therefore objective reality, standing in 
opposition to the mind, is originally immediately given 
in sensations of my own organism, yet cognition of 
material reality as external to my organism is a result 
of analysis, comparison, and inference. This view, in 
fact, holds that our perception of the extra-organic 
universe, although in the developed intelligence so easy 
and rapid, is nevertheless a complex process. 

It does not appear to us that this second fornn of 
the doctrine of Presentative Perception is always 
realized with sufficient distinctness. The Noft-JEgo 
may, indeed, be originally and immediately presented 
in some of the infant’s first percipient acts as extrinsic 
to its organism. But this is not necessary to account 
for our later knowledge. Fortunately, however, this 
second stage of the problem of Perception is of little or 
no philosophical importance; and at any rate the 
line of demarcation between inference and immediate 
judgment is not very well defined. It is essential 
that extension, and consequently, a reality oppo^ to 
the unextended subject of consciousness, be directly 
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presented, hut granted such an immediate perception, 
even limited to the spatial character of my own material 
organism, our knowledge of the rest of the universe 
would be easily developed.® In the next chapter we 
shall describe this process of development. Before 
doing so, however, we shall insert a historical retrospect. 

Historical Sketch of Modfrs Tin dries of External 
Pfrception. 

The question of E\tein.il Pciccjition has phayed such a 
large part m modern pliilosopliic.il speculation that we deem 
It expedient to attempt a brief sketch of the subject. And 
we do this all the nioie willingly because expeiience has 
assured us that hcic, as often elsewhere, the most convincing 
proof of the tnie doctrine is to he found in a caiefiil examina- 
tion of the Instory of coiinter-hypothese.s 

Descartes (1596 — 1650), whose philosophical speculations 
start from the dictum that I have an immediate and infallible 
knowledge of my own thought and of nothing more, may be 
justly consideicd tlic author of the problem of the bridge 
from the mind to the material wcnld. It is to Locke (1632^ 
1704), however, that the \ arious forms of Hiitnh scepticism, 
together with the idealism ol Kant, are to be traced. Know 
ledge, Locke repeatedly maintains, consists in the perception 
of agreement or difference between our jrfwjs. We thus 
immediately apprehend, not an external reality, but our own 
mental states. Nevertheless. Locke bolds that a ni.ilenal 
world doe.s exist outside of the mind He is thus a Hypo 
thetical Dualist We only know psychical representations, 
but we posit tii their cause a plivsical univeise. 

Bishop Berkeley 1753) made rnanitest the 

inconsistencies of Lockes teaching. Beikeleyis lelebrated 
chiefly for two contributions to the history of Philosophy, 
his system of Phenomemitstic Idealism and the Theory of 
Vision known by his name. The essence of the latter is 
contained in the two tenets that the eye of itself can perceive 
neither {a) distance, nor (b) surface extension. Visum sensa- 
tions had origmally as little reference to space as sounds or 

* Thus Hamilton justly observes ■' It is suiheient to establish 
the sim|de fact, that we are competent, as consciousness assures us, 
immediately to apprehend the Nan-Ego in certain limited relattons ; 
and it is of no consequence whatever, either to our certainty of the 
reality of the material world, or to our ultimate knowledga of its 
{MToperti^ whether by this pnmary apprehension we lay hold, in 
the first instance, on a larger or a lesser portion of its contents " 
iOn Rtii, p. 814.) 
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tastes. By experience and association, the sensations of the 
eye grow to oe sj-mbols of tactual and motor sensations 
which constitute our knowledge of solid bodies and of space 
of three dimensions. From this account of the psychology 
of perception the transition to his metaphysical theory of the 
nature of the External World is easy. Locke’s groundless 
assumption that we can immediately perceive nothing but 
our own mental states, is accepted without question. All 
objects of knowledge are held to be reducible to ideas of 
the senses (sensations), mternal fccliugs such as emotions, 
and acts of the imagination. Accoiditigly, we may not 
.isseit the existence of an mdependent extra-mental world 
We can 'Know or perceive only what is in the mind. The 
esse of exery know able object is peretpi. If material sub- 
stances existed beyond consciousness, they could in no 
way be like our ideas, and cognition of such things by 
ideas would l>e impossible Moreovei, matter could not 
art upon an iinextended spirit Therefoie the hypothesis 
of an inert corporeal woild which has existed for a time 
unperceu cd must be abandoned. Still, Berkeley vigorously 
asserted that his theory is in (.omplete harmony with 
the belief of mankind. The table, chair, or fire, which 
I percene, he does not dein to exist, but, adhering to 
Locke’s assumptum, he calls whatever is apprehended _ an 
sdea, and going still liirtiier he repudiates the hypothetical 
matenal cause supposed by Ins master to have awakened 
these ideas. But whence then do these ideas come, and what 
happens when I cease U> perceive them ? Berkeley replies 
that God, and He alone, is the cause of my ideas. By the 
Divine ageiicj-, and not by any hidden inconceivable matenal 
substance, the permanence, regulanty, and orderliness of the 
ideas are sustained. When I no longer think of ideas 
(material objects) they still endure in the Divine mind, and 
may be apprehended by other men. In Berkeley’s system, 
then, theie are held to exist minds or spiritual substances, 
ideas, and the Divine spirit.* 

• Berkeley's theory may be objected to on various grounds, such 
as his equivocal use of the teiins idea and eenctivt, and his un- 
questioning acceptance of Locke’s assumption, but we have never 
seen any experiential argument which, strictly speaking, disproves 
the hypothesis of hyperphysical Ideahsm G^, without the inter* 
venuon of a material world, could pokuhA absohUA imtnediaudy 
produce in men’s minds states like to those which they experieooe 
in the present order The only demonstrative argument against 
the Thustic Immaterialist is, that such a hypothesis is in oonfilst 
with the attribute of veracity which be must asenbe to the Deitv 
God could not be the author of such a fraud. 
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David Hume (1711 — 1776). similarly starting from Locke's 
principles, pushed Berkeley’s Idealism to the most absolute 
scepticism. All cognitions, or all objects of cognition — for 
witn these wnters the terms are interchangeable — are 
reducible to impressions (sensations) and ideas, fainter copies 
of the former To explain our belief m a permanent external 
reality, as well as to account for our other fundamental 
convictions, Hume appeals to the laws ol the Association ot 
Ideas. Through “ custom ” by the reiterated occurience of 
various impressions we grow to believe in the endnnrig 
existence of material things when unpeiceived Such belief 
is, however, an illusion; we only know the transient mental 
impressions. Theie ii- ao such thing anywhere ai, an abiding 
substance, the substratum of changing qualities or accidents. 
We have no “impression” of it, therefore it docs not exist. 
Berkeley got thus far as re;uds the notion of nuiteriul 
substance; but Hume logically shows that by the same 
reasoning the idea of a spiritual substance, of a permanent 
mind amid changing states of consciousness is equally 
fictitious and unre.il The mind, just as well as the material 
world, is nothing more than a cluster of transitorj impres- 
sions. The persuasion that n fan begin to exist 

without a cause is also due to asiociation. No single 
experience could give us the idea of causation, but the 
firequent repetition of two successive impressions so welds 
them together m our minds that we ate deluded into the 
belief of some mystenmis causal knot binding them, while 
there is really no connexion but that ui stiicisswi. This 
illusory belief m particular instances of causality is afteiwaids 
gradually widened into the universal law, that every being 
which begins to exist presupposes a cause. 

Wc have here all the essentials of later associationisvi. The 
substantial souls, retained by Betkelcy, follow the material 
world of Locke, and the Divme Spirit also becomes a useless 
and inconceivable hypothesis. Hume, too, possessed the 
merit of realizing clearly and firankly admitting, what sub- 
sequent disciples of seustsm either fail to see, or attempt to 
ignore, that the groundwork of physical science, and the 
certainty and exactness of mathematics are fatally destroyed 
^ consistently following out the assumptions of the school. 
Tne conclusions of the Scotch sceptic thus constitute a 
coi^lete reductio ad absurdum of Locke's principles. 

f, Stout Mill and Dr. Bain. — The chief modifications 
mtrbduced into the general theory Iw more recent senaatioa* 
alista, ace the final dismissal or Berkeley’s hypothesis of 
tlw Divine action, the greater importance assigr^ to tlo 
moscular sense, and a more elaborate attempt to harmoiuse 
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the new conception of the external world with ordinary 
belleft. However, the argument) are in the main similar 
in kind to those urged by the earlier advocates. Thus, it 
is asserted, that a world existing independently of the mind 
is incontetvabU. " To perceive is an act of the mind. . . 
To perceive a tree is a mental act; the tree is known as 
perceived and not in any other way. There is no such thing 
known as a tree wholly detached from perception, and we 
can only speak of what we know ” Consequently, the hypo- 
thesis of an external world existing when imperceived is 
absurd. “ Tlie prevailing doctrine is that a tree is something 
in itself apart trom all perception ; that by its luminous 
emanations it inipiesses uiir minds, and is tiien perceived, 
the perception heiitf; the effut of an unperceived tree the cause. 
But the tree is known only through perception ; what it may 
be antenof to or independent of perception we cannot tell; 
we can think of it as perceived but not as unperceived. There 
is a manifest contradiction in tlie supposition, that w'e are 
required at the same moment to perceive the thmg and not to 
perceue it."' 

The '^Psychological" or Empiricist doctrine of our belief in 
matter.— The chief strength, however, of the theory hes in the 
asserted sufficiency of the account which it professes to give 
of the material world apprehended by us. Assuming as 
self-evident the axiom that we can know only our own ideas, 
the external universe, it is alleged, really means to us nothing 
more than certain sensations plus possibilities* of other sense- 
boHS. The most objective and real attributes of matenai 
things are in common belief their ex/«itston and impenetrability. 

* Dr. Bain, Mental Scienct, pp 197, 198. In Emoticiis and Will 
(3rd Edit.), p 578, he stitl denies that “the situation intimates 
aaytbinK as an enistme leycitd eonseionsntss " This argument in the 
bands of I>r. Bam, as in those of Berkeley, is based on a deceptive 
unbignily la the terms "conceive" and "perceive." We cannot 
of course an vnfereaved world, nor can we concme a world 
the conception of which is not in the mind ; bat there is no contra- 
dictioa or absurdity in the proposition "A matenai world of 
three dimensions has existed for a time unperceived and unthought 
of by any created being, and then revealed itself 10 human minds " 
Dr Bato‘s description of the "prevailing doctrine" is only 
^^icaUe to the theory of mediate perception. It does not rafer 
to Natund Realism, which makes the external material reality the 
perceived and not the wtpwceived cause of our cognitions. 

* It riionld hn catMolIy borne in mind that in the a&.*iodationist 
themy a "possibUity of sensatioa*' is not a real actual agent 
exiatiim oat oi coitscioasneas. It is as such, non-existent. Its only 
dslstence is in the abe or ceneepium by which future experiences^ 
r e pr es ented. Mill aeems frequently to forget thia 
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Nevertheless, these properties, it is asserted, are ultimately 
reducible to groups of muscular feelings possible and actual. 
*' The perception of matter, or tlie objut comaousnest, is 
connected with the putting forth of muscular energy as 
opposed to passive feelings . . Our object consciousness 
further consists of the uniform connection of Definite feelings 
With Defimte energies. The effect that we call the interior 
of a room is in the final .'in.ih sis a regular senes of feelings 
of sense related to definite muscular energies. A movement 
one pace forwaid maUes a distinct and definite change in the 
ocular impressions, a step backwards exactly restores the 
previous impression. ... All ourso-calUd sensations are in 
this way iclated to movements. ... On the other hand, 
XI hat in opposition to sensations wc call the flow of tdeas — 
the truly mental or subjective hie — has no connection with 
our movements'. We may remain still and think of the 
different views of a rcom. of a street, of a prospect in any 
order.”® 

The apparently indepcndenf world of cvciy-day experience 
has not suddenly manifested itself to us after the manner of 
a transitory hallucination. It is a gradual growth, and it is 
in tracing the supposed genesis of this illusory belief that 
Mill best exhibited his psychological and metaphysical 
ingenuity. Starting with the postulates of expectation, the 
occurrence of impressions, and the laws of mental associa- 
tion, he professes satisfactorily to explain all our present 
convictions. We expcnence, he says, x arious sensations, such 
as those of colour, sound, and touch. After they have passed 
away we conceive them as possible. These feelings usually 
occur in groups, thus the consciousness of yellow is found in 
combination with certain sensations of contact, of smell, and 
of taste, which go to make up our ]>eiceptiou of an orange. 
Similarly, visual feelings precede the tactual sensations which 
we have come in course of time to tall the tabic. By associa- 
tion the groups of states become so knotted together that one 
of them by itself is able to awaken in idea the rest, and to 
suggest them to us as possible experiences. A material object 
is, in l&ct, to us at any time one or tw'o actual feeliug.s xvith 
the belief in a suite of others as possible. The actual im- 
pressions are transient ; the possibilities are permanent. 

In addition to the feature of permanence and fixity among 
these groups of possible impressions there is the constant and 
re|;ular order which we observe among them. By ai^ociatios 
this gives rise to the notions of causation, power, and activity ; 
and we gradnally come, on account of their permanent 
character, to look npon the gionpa of possible sensations as 
' Bain. Mental Science, pp. I99, 200 
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the eaust of the actual feelings. Moreover, finding changes 
to take place among the possibilities of our impressions 
independently of our consciousness, we are led by abstraction 
to erect these possibilities into an entirely independent 
material world. This operation is completed by the dis- 
covery, that other human beings have an experience similar 
to our own, and ground their conduct on the same permanent 
possibilities as ourselves. Besides the apparent permanence 
and independence of the material world, its most striking 
contra.st with our sensations lies in its extension and impene- 
trabtliiy. The latter property, however, is merely the feeling 
of muscular action impeded. Space is similarly an abstrac- 
tion from motor feelings. Muscular sensations differing in 
duration “ give us the consciousness of linear extension 
inasmuch as this is measured by a sweep of a limb moved 
by muscles. . . . The discrimination of length in any one 
direction includes extension in any direction." Not only is 
the idea of space derived from aon-spatial feelings successive 
in time, but this mode, “in which wc become aware of 
extension is affirmed by the psychologists in question to b* 
e.vtension." “We have no reason for believing that space 
or extension *n irif// is anything different from that hy which 
we recognise it"'*' The svnclironous character of space 
receives its completion from .sight, which presents to u.s 
simultaneously a vast number of visual iinpressions associated 
with possibilities of motor and tactual feelings. Such is the 
empincist theory of our belief in a material vkorld. 

Criticism. — Phenomenal Idealism as thus advocated has 
been attacked from many diflcrent points oi view, but we can 
here afford space for only a f<.w of the leading difficulties 
which seem to us absolutely fatal to the hypothesis, (i) In 
the first place, as we have alicady indicated, Idealism is 
incompatible not only wth vulgar prejudices, but with the 
best established truths of science. Astionoiny. Geology', 
Physical Optics, and the rest of the physical sciences, are 
inseparably bound up with the assumption that matter which 
's neither a sensation nor an tmaginary possibility of a sensation 
exists apart from observation. They teach that real, actual, 
luatenal bodies, of three dimensions, not only exist, but act 
upon each other accanting to known laws whilst no human mind 
is contemplating them, possibilities enjoying no existence 
beyond consciousness could not attract each other with a 
force vaiying inversely as the square of the distance; they 
could not pass from green forests into coal beds, nor could 
they lefra^ or intnfere with other phenomena so as to 
determine the character of visual sensations independently (A 
'• Mill's Etom. of Hemiltom (ind Fdit ). pp 32 g, ajo 
I 
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our wills. How, for instance, is the double discovery of the 
planet Neptune from the simultaneous but independent calcu- 
lations by Adams, and Leverrier, to be explained, if there are 
not m the universe besides human minds extended agents 
which retain and exert their influence when unthought of by 
anj- created intelligence. . , . j 

(z) This iireconcilability between physical science and 
phenomena) IdeaLsm lesults in a very noteworthy case of 
feh de se in the hands of Dr. Bam. He commences his 
works on Empincal Psychology with an elaborate account of 
the brain, the nervous si stem, and the various sense-organs. 
Later on m the same volumes he resolves the material world, 
including, we presume, the aforesaid objects, into a rollt-ctioii 
of mental states I'lnally, in his book on Mind and Body, he 
resolves the mind, that is, the total senes of conscious states, 
into subjicitvc aspuls or pluna. of neural currents. Now 
obviously there w at least one absurdity bcie. What is the 
exact meaning; of the statement tnat a mental state is but the 
subj'ective aspect of a nervous process, which is itself hat a 
group of sensations ? At one tunc the mind is alleged to be 
a function of the brain, and clsewiiere the bi am, with the 
rest of the physical universe, is anriy/ed into a plexus of 
niuscuiat feelings incapable of existing beyond coDscKmsness 
These two miitualK destructive tenets. Phenomenal Idealism 
and Physical Matenalism, are the logical outcome of the' 
sensist theory of cognition; but uufortuiuitely disciples of 
that school do not usually reason out on both sides the 
consequences of their assumptions with the clearness and 
courage of Dr. Bam. The only subject for regret is that the 
latter writer neither attempts to reconcile the two repugnant 
theses, nor frankly avows that they fonii a rtductw ad ahsurdum 
of bis theory.** 

11 Tjje defence suggested by some writers, that the scientific 
psychologist is no more bound to give a metaphysical account of 
the materials with whicu he deals than the astronomer, or the 
geoicHPst, is a mere shallow ecasioo of the difBculty Pwchology 
stands here in quite a different position from that of all the 
iflijrsical sciences Its first duly is lo fumisb sneb an eaptwltoo 
of tlm nature of cognition as wli secure an intriligible meaning to 
the terms employed m all sciences including itself, and assuredly 
it may not with impunity reduce its own statements to nonsenticai 
absurdities. If it resolves neural currants into modifications of 
consetonsaess, it may not then turn round and resdve this COB- 
into aspects of the aforesaid currents. If It does so, it it 
bonnd at alt events to explain the precise significance of the out- 
come of this interesting dialectical feat Mill's very iost contentian 
against Haniiiton is very much to the point here. “ When a tblutor 
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(3) A^ain, the primary assumption on which all pbeno- 
menaJistic theories since &e days of Locke have been based 
is false. That we can only know our own mental states, that 
we cannot apprehend material reality as affecting us is 
neither an a prtori nor a self-evident truth, and still less can 
it be established from experience. The fact that we are 
unable to imagme how matter can act upon mind, or how 
mind can become immediately cognizant of something other 
than itself, is no objection against the clear testimony of 
consciousness, as manifested after the most careful intro- 
spection, that the mind does immediately perceive something 
other than itself acting upon it. Moreover, from this first 
illegitimate assumption flows the second error, that extension 
IS identical with that by tehuh it ir measured. The velocity of 
a moving locomotive or of a flying swallow is not the same 
thing as its force. Now, our knowledge of extension may 
receive accurate definition and determination, maiiih' by 
means of the muscular sensations, and yet what we call the 
extension of objects may be not only something different 
from these sensations, nut it may also be immediately 
apprehended m a less defined manner through some other 
senses 

(4I Further, we must deny in Mo that sensations, muscular 
nr any other, viewed in themselves as purely subjective, non- 
spati^ feelings, could ever by any process of addition or 
transformation be worked up into an apparently extra-mental 
world. It IS only by the surreptitious iutroduction of 
extended elements that an extended product cau be effected ; 
and the great use made of the muscular sensations m the 
empiricist theory is due to the fact that the illicit transitioa 
from the assert^ originally subjective signification of motor 
sensations to the objective meaning implied m ordinary 
beliefs is liable to escape notice. If these feelings are 
steadily remembered to be simple states of consciousness 
varying only in duration and intensity, it will be seen that 
they cannot, any more than sensations of sound or smeU, 
consolidate ” into extended objects. Duration — serial 

length in time — belongs to all sensations, yet many of these 
afford no knowledge of space, much less constitute it. Sensa- 
tions may also vary in intensity without evoking the notion 

is compiled by one part of his philosophy to contradict another 
part, he cannot leave the conflicting assertions standing and throw 
the responsibility of his scrape on the ardnousness of his subject ; 
a faUaMe uifcontndutimi is not one of the difficulties which can 
he aojourned as belonging to a higher department of science. ’’ 
{Ejcnm. pp. ran, 123 ) 
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of velocity ; this latter cognition, in fact, presupposes the idea 
of space. 

In all associatioualibt accounts of the genesis of our 
knowledge of an external world there is a continual equi- 
vocation betw een strictly mental existence and that which is 
intra-organtc but not purely mental ; between the significa- 
tion of the terms desciibing the organism legitimate on tketr 
principles and the alleged erroneous meanings which these 
words convey to the vulgar mtnd Notwithstanding all lofty 
disclaimers to the confi ary, sensationalists when tracing the 
gradual manufacture of the material unuerse out of simph 
states of consciousness, really do assume the existence ol 
an extended organism, as know n from the first V\ hen 
Mr. Bain, or Mr. Spencer, describes bow muscular feelings, 
varying in duration and velocity, give rise to the belief m 
extended space, the explanation seems phiiisible because the 
reader almost inevitably passes from the subjective intei 
pietation, vihich is all that is lawliil to the writer, to tin 
objective realistic meaumg embodied m common language. 
The phrases, “range of an arm," “sweep of a limb,” and the 
like, employed by associationists in expounding the supposed 
origin of the notion of extension, necessarily suggest to the 
mind real extended objects known as such, and so con- 
veniently hide the true difficulty. Commencing wifti a 
knowledge of our own body .i.s extended, the development 
of om conviction of an indepeudcnt material world might, 
perhaps, even on sensationist lines, proceed tolerably enough ; 
but if our body and the rest of space are nothing more than 
sensations, and if the imud can only apprehend its own 
subjective feelmgs, then the first step is impossible. Sue 
cessive muscular or tactual feelmgs in the iuterpretation of 
these sensations permissible to Mi Spencer or Mill can no 
more account for the present a|>j)earauce of extended objects 
than e^enences of sound, of sinoll, or t>f toothache. 

(5} The argument from the existence of other mnuii to which 
we have before alluded may also be here urged wilb peculiar 
force against Mill and Dr. Bain. Both of these writers lay 
stress upon the value of the testimony of other minds in 
establishing our belief m an independent world. (Jur know- 
ledge, however, of other minds than our own is only gained 
by an inference from changes in certain portions of the 
pbyiical world, assumed lo have a real existence beyond our 
consciousness. Now if the chief premiss is invalidated, if it 
is demonstrated that we have, and can have no knowledge 
of anything external to our consciousness, that the seemin^y 
independent human organisms around us are only modifica- 
tions of our own mind, clusters of our muscular feelings 
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actual and ideal, tlien assuredly it is an unworthy superstition 
to continue to put faith m the external existence of other 
minds, and still more ridiculous and absurd to invoke their 
testimony as a leading agency in the generation of our belief 
ui the matenal world, including of course the bodies from 
which their existence is inferred. 

(6) There remains another fundamental difficulty which 
goes to the very root of the sensationist philosophy. This 
genesis of out of Utiie necessarily implies, at all events, 
the existent oi a ptrmancnt mind. Under the pressure of Dr. 
W. Ward’s severe criticism. Mill was obliged in addition to his 
other assumptions to “postulate” memory. A mere succession 
of disconnected feeliiurs roulrl nevei give rise to the notion 
of tune, and still less could the possibilities of such successive 
sensations be condensed by thcmselve.s into the simultaneity 
of space. But mtnutry is precisely what the doctrine which 
I educes the mind to a sincs of f. dings has no right to postulate. 
.\n abiding subject permanent among our changing states 
IS an essential lequisite for t!ic exi&ience of memory. If, 
however, the notion of time is inipossihlt to the sensationalist, 
ajortion is tliat of space. 

Emanuel Kant (1724 — 1804) — A theorv of perception 
cquallv eiioneous with that of Hume’s school, but starting 
from an almost diamettically opposite conception of the 
nature of the minvl and of cognition, is that of Kant. Instead 
of explaiiimg all mental products as complex results arising 
out of the aggicgatioii, association, and coalescence of sensa- 
tions passively received, Kant holds the mind to be endowed 
from the beginning with certain a frton or innate subjective 
"forms,” by which all its experience is .actn elv moulded or 
shaped. Among the. most imponant of these aie the two 
"intuitions” of Spaci and Time. The first is imposed on the 
acts of txltrnal, the second on those of internal sensibility. 
The sensations of our external senses are aon-spatial in them- 
selves, and they are awakened by a non-spati^ cause. It is 
the subjective co.efficicnt that shapes the mental act so as to 
give rise to the perception by which we seem to apprehend 
extended objects outside of the mind. Similarly our mental 
states are presented to us by the internal sense — dinner con- 
sciousuess — as occurring in time. This, too, is an illusion 
due to a purely subjective factor m cognition. We have no 
reason for supposing that these states are not timeless »» 
themselves. We can only know phenomena, or the appiearances 
of things as shaped and coloured, by these subjective con- 
ditions; to noumena, or things-in-themselves, we can never 
p^etrate. Still the existence of a noumenon beyond ctm- 
scioosness Kant maintains as requisite to account fat our 
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comttive acts. He is thus a Hypothetical Dualist, denying 
an Immediate apprehension of an external reality, but asseiWg 
its existence as a necessary supposition. 

Criticisni. — Deferring to a later chapter the examination of 
Kant’s system as a whole, we may here indicate a few of the 
objections suggested against his treatment of the subject- 
matter at present under discussion. In the first place, it has 
been urged that Kant’s attempted proof of the existence of 
a priori ingredients in all our knowledge is invabd. (a) “ Space,” 
he argues, *' is not a conception which has been derived from 
'outward experiences For in order that certain sensations 
may relate to something without me . . . and that I may 
represent them not merely without and near to each other, 
hut also in separate places, the representation of space must 
exist as a foundation. Consequently, the representation of 
space cannot be borrowed from external phenomena through 
sxpenence, but, on the conti ary-, this external experience is 
only possible through the said antcc edent representation." 
Space is, tlieiefore, a pmclx suhj'ectue o priori form, inherent 
in the constitution of the mind, .iiid iiiipo.sed on the material 
clement given in scus.itiou 

This method of reasoning was emjiloved by Plato to show 
that all knowledge is leallv innate It sms by proving too 
much. If it were true that we could not apprehend an object 
as extended unless we had a previous representation of ex- 
tension, then it would seem lo follow that we could never 
cognize a taste, sound, or smell, unless we had antecedently 
a similar cognition of the nature ot the taste, sound, or smell. 
If there are in existence extended material bodies, and if we 
are endowed with the faculties of touch and sight, there is im 
reason why we should not immediately perceive the spatial 
qualities of these bodies when they act upon our senses. 
The perception may of course be at first v.igue, but frequent 
experience can perfect it.*“ 

(6) ” We never can imagine or iiiakv. a representation to 

** Critique, translated by Meiklejohn. p 24 

“ In nuuntaining that our developetl knowledee of space is a 
result of expeiience, a distinction not always realized by Kant 
should be made between the abitraei concept or notion of sj^ce m 
g^ral and the concrete perception of an individual object <tv extended 
Tfaeibrnieris an elaborate intellectual product reached byabstrac- 
tims, refiexton, and generalization, and presupposes many mdividual 
perec^ioBs of concrete extension. The perception, on the other 
nand, is given, vaguely indeed at first yet truly, in the iramediata 
experience of an extended surface affecting the sense of ceotact or 
«f ^glit 
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ourselves of the non-emtence of space, though we may 
easily enough think that no objects are found in it. It must, 
therefore, be considered as the condition of the possibility 
of phenomena, and by no means as a determination dependent 
on them, and is a representation a prion, which necessarily 
supplies the basts for external phenomena.” (p. 25.) This 
difficulty is sohed by distingmshing between actual or real 
space, and posstble or ideal space. The former is identical 
with the voluminal distance or interval enclosed by the 
surface-limits of the entire collection of created material 
objects, the latter is siinpl) the possibility of extends 
objects. Now, although all material things were annihilated, 
the possibility of their existence, and therefore pos'-ible space, 
would remain. Consequently, having once apprehended 
the extension of existing bodies, we can never think them to 
be impossible, although we may ab^ract from their existence. 
The conception of ideal space, or the possibility of material 
bodies, IS thus indestiuctible, not iiecause it is merely a con- 
dition of thought, but because it is a condition of corporeal 
being. 

(rj “Space is no discursive or, as we say, general con- 
ception of the relations of tilings, but a pure intuition. For, 
m the fit St place, we can only represent to ourselves one 
space, and when wc talk of divers spares we mean only parts 
of one and the saint* space. Moreover, these parts caoaot 
antecede this one all-embracing space, as the component 
parts from which the aggregate cau be made up, but can be 
cogitated only as existing in it." Again, (d) “ Space is repre- 
sented as an inhuite given v|uantity." To these arguments 
we may again reply that a geneial conception of the relations 
of matenal things, or an abstiact notion of the possibihty of 
extended objects, may be formed from many percOThons 
of dificrent parts of space. The fact that such an idea of 
possible space represents the latter as infiuite, or rather 
indefinite, one, and all embracing, in no way proves that this 
repre.ieatation is given a pnon. 

Kant further holds that the necessity and universality which 
characterize geometrical judgments establish the subiective 
ori^u of our cognition of space. This must be denied. 
Objects without the mind may have certain modes or rela- 
tions of a contingent and others of a necessary nature. But 
if such were the case there can be no reason why the mind 
should be incapable of apprehending both with equal truth. 
The explanation put forward by Natural Realism is that there 
are certain essential and certain other accidental conditiona 

material being, and that these are reflected by nec^a«y 
and centlngent features m our thought. This ts a simple 
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and adequate account of the problem without the gratuitous 
assumption of innate forms.** 

Stiu even were it true that our knowledge of external 
objects in no way represented them, the doctnne of Kant, 
that our apparent cognition of our own menial states as they 
are in-tbemselves is deceptive, would be erroneous. In this 
region, at least, the distinction between phenomenal knowledge 
and noumenal existence is utterly invalid. A conscious state 
cannot have any existence-tn-ttself apart from what it is appre- 
hended to be. Its esse is pcrctpt Since, then, mental states 
are as they are apprehended, and since they are apprehended 
as successive, they must form a real succession tn-thmselves. 
They cannot be timeless as they are non-spatial. But if so 
Kant’s “ form of the internal sense "—the intuition of time — is 
extinguished. According to him time, like space, is merely a 
subjective condition of our internal consciousness imposed on 
realities timeless in themselves. As, however, there is a real 
succession in our ideas, there is a true correlate to the notion 
of time. A sequence of changes being once admitted in our 
conscious states, an analogous succession of alterations cannot 
be denied to the external reality which acts upon us, and so 
wc are justified in maintaining the objective validity of the 
notion. The whole growth and evolution of each man’s 
mental life, and its connexion with the development of his 
organic existence, affords the most cogent conceivable evidence 
of the real truth of the conception of time. 

Further, the arguments already put forward against Phe- 
nomenal Idealism show that neither space nur time can be a 
purely subjective form. Physics and astronomy, for instance, 
are iireconcilable with such a view. Thus, the latter science 
by a series of elaborate deductions from (a) abstract geometrical 
theorems dealing with the properties of pure space, and (6) 
dynamical laws describing the action of nnperceived forces in 

** "Kant's fallacy may be put shortly— What is apodictic 
(necessary) is a prion; whal is a /non is merely subjective (without 
rdatloo to* thicgs-in-themselves'); therefore what is apodictic is 
merdy subjective The first premiss, however, is wrong if a pnon >s 
understood in the Kantian sense to mean being indepenumt of oM ex* 
pscience. Kant wrongly believes that certitude to be possened a ^ori 
(iadmndently of all experience) which we really attain by a com- 
OHiaaoa of tnany experiences with one another acewding to Iccical 
laws; and these laws are conditioned by the reference of the so^ect 
to the objective reality, and are not a priori forms. He emneouriy 
raaintaiss that all orderljr arraneement (both in time and space, 
and that wbicdi is causal) is merely subjective." (Uebwweg's Logie, 
I 28) Kant has nowhere shown the impossibility of neatsaty 
refaHims being disclosed to tbe mind in real otgective experimKxi. 
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0.0 orderly manner in Uuic, foretells a transit of Venns a 
century hence, and the result verifies the assumptions. Now 
the introduction of the second element is peculiarly in- 
compatible with the alleged subjective nature of space. 
A consistent system of pure geometry might perhaps be 
worked out in such an a prtort space, but there would be 
no reason why its theorems should exactly apply to the 
operations of extra-mental non-spatial agents. Accordingly, 
the orderliness ot the universal force of gravitation, which 
\aiies inversely as the square of the dtstance, axiil produces 
regular movements in certain taUrvals of Ume, establishes 
agreement between the supposed mental forms and the 
reality bevond corisciousucss.'^ The physicist also teaches 
us that the external causes of our sensations of colour and 
sound arc vibratory movements of ether (in extra-mental 
space) occnrnng m succession tin extra-mental time). He 
further informs ns that the quality of the sensation is deter- 
mijied by the sire and rapidity of these waves. Now this 
teaching is irreconcilable with the view that the supposed 
space and time are merely subjective fonns of outer and inner 
sensibility. It implies that the so called noumena, the extra- 
mental causes of our sensations of colour, occupy a real space 
of three dimensions, antecedent to and independent of the 
observation of the percipient mind ’• 


" Physical phenomena fiiid throughout their most complete 
explanation in the supposition that things-in-tbemselves exist in a 
spame of three dimcn^ons as we know it It is at least very 
doubtful that any other supposition could be so brought into 
agreement with the facts We have, therefore, every ground for 
tielieving that our conception of substances extended in space of 
three dimensions does not in some way symMttt things which exist 
in themselves in quite another way. but truly represents thinm as 
they actually exist in three dimensions ” (Ueberweg's Logu, | 44, 
note.) The above line of argument is also urged idtb great ram 
in Ueberweg’s lihtery of Philoiopky.Vdl II. pp 160 — 166. 

H Some defenders of Kant ass^ that he never really intended 
to make space and time purely subjective, and Mr. Mahafi^ r^'es 
rather bnis<iuely to Trendelenburg that Kant " never denied their 
objectivity unless in an absurd sense." {CniiraJ Phit 4 >st>pky, p 68.) 
Undoubt^y it is often very difficult to make out Kant's meaning, 
but if there is a single point on which he seems to be numtstakable 
it is that spoet and tmo are formal, or purely subjective. 'Wheresa 
•easatkms of aound and colour are gtnm frm witnoin. and hwr 
be holds to be stdurrfM from iNiAhi. “ Space does not represent 
any proprrfy ^ Motts •$ tlimgs~m-Humsilots, not does it rep^esem 
them fit nkt&os to tttk othsr; in other words, q»ce does not 
ri^iresent any determination of objects as attached to the objeote 
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In addition to these objections a number of other defects 
in Kant's system have been exposed. He assumes without 
investigation the false representationalist theory in vogue 
since the times of Descartes and Locke, teaching that we 
have no immediate knowledge of things affecting us, but only 
of our own mental states. He illogically postulates sin ex- 
ternal noumenal world as the cause of our conscious states, 
whereas he has no ground for asserting its existence, espe- 
cially since he teaches that causality is another deceptive 
mtdflectual form with no objecbve value. Finally, he is 
confused and inconsistent in expounding the nature of the 
supposed a priori forms, frequently appearing to conceive 
them as complete representations, ready made from the start 
and fitted with perfect accuracy on to the first act of percep 
tion, whilst at other times he seems to look on them as slowly 
and gradually realized with extended experience, 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, starting from the same assumptions 
as Hume and Mill, nevertbele.‘^s rejects Idealism, substituting 
in its place a species of Hypothetical Dualism which he calls 
Transfigured Realism. With him, as with them, we can know 
nothing but our own feelings; yet he affirms that there is 
outside of the mind an Unknowable Reality, the objective 
cause of our sensations. But beyond the fact that such a 
nonmenon esiisls, we can assert nothing of it. " What we are 
conscious of as properties of matter, even down to weight and 
resistance, are but subjective affections produced by objective 
agencies, which are unknown and unknowable." His defence 
of this theory is based on an analysis of our mental operations 
akin to that of the older Assoaationists, supplemented by an 
argument against the Idealism ^ these writers extending over 
some niueteen chapters. The chief proofs which he urges 


themselves, and which would remaia jveo though all subjective 
conditions of the intuition were abstracted . . Space is nothing 

else than the /arm of all phenomena of the extemaf sense, that is, 
the subjective condition of the sensibility under which alone 
extsmsl intuition is possible " fCf. Cntioue Transcend Mitk. | 4.) 
Sneb passages caald bn mofriphed iadeanitely U is • summary, 
but not very convinang disposal of opponents to simply assert that 
any othw view of space than this Is absurd If it it sUU maintained 
that Kant allowed the existence of a noumenal space which snffica 
for the detnands of physical science, then under the sha^fow of this 
obtenre and elastic term we have admitted an extra-mental extension 
of three dimensions oondltioning the nnobserved censes of out 
sensations, nnd the chief contention of the Trantfendiutal /EiiMie is 
abandoned 

*» PmmpUs of Psychology, | ays. 
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against Idealism are these: (i) Priority . — la the history of 
the race, as well as in the history of ftvery mindt “ Realism is 
the pritnaiy conception,’* and Id^lism Is merely derived from 
and subsequent to tire former. (2) Simplicity , — ^The chain of 
reasoning establishing Realism is simpler and shorter than 
that proving Idealism. The latter, too, depends on the 
former. (3) Disttnctnas . — The doctrme of Reahsm is pre- 
sented in distinct and vivid terms, whilst Idealism can 
be apprehended only in a vague and obscure manner. 
U) Realism is established by the cntenon of the Universal 
Postulate. We must accept as true what «e are obliged to 
think, and we cannot think away the existence of the objects 
which we perceive. 

We can only touch on one or two points of this theory 
here. In the fust place, though Mr. Spencer's arguments 
are undoubtedly valid against ^e idealist, they are not leas 
efficacious apainst his own system. All the prooffi from 
simplicity, priority, the apphcation of the Universal Postulate, 
and the rest, tell equally in favour of Natural Realism against 
Transfigured Realism as expounded by himself. In the second 
place. Mr. Spencer's Transfi^red Reahsm is little, if at all, 
fitter to meet the demands of science than Kant's non-spatial 
noumena or Mill's possibilities of sensation. Accordingly, for 
disproof of the new hypotheses, we refer the reader back to 
the arguments we have been just expounding. Physical 
science as.<ierts much about the internal relations ail the 
extra-mental causes of our sensations, which implies the 
existence of a real time, and of a space of three dimensions 
apart from our consciousness, yet truly mirrored by the 
features of that consciousness. Mr. Spencer's own state- 
ment, too, that there are variations in the modes of the 
asserted Unknowable corresponding to our consciousness of 
changes in space and time, abandons his most important 
tenet that we can know nothing about the Unknowable except 
its existence. The same difficulty which proved fatal to the 
iheoriesof Mill and Kant tell equally against Mr. Spencer. 
Neither the assumptions nor conclusions of Physical Science 
can be confined within the territory of phenomena. The 
notions of “ energy ” and “ force " lying at the root of 
mechnnios and physics, and the laws of their action which 
science professes to expound, imply that the mind has a real 
ralid knowledge of the supposed noumenai or uninowaile 
causes of oar sensations, rmally, Mr. Spencer's redaction 
of the material world, which we appear to perceive, into 
groups of feelings is based, like that of Hume and Dr. Bun, 
on the frJse assertion that we cannot have an immediate 
knowledge of external reality. 
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Nae-Scholutic Repref ent^tionalitm — Recently some Neo- 
Scholastic wnters teem disposed to abandon the'fundamental 
icholastlc position, (see p. 52) and adopt the theory ol mediate 
perception; whilst they would oppose idealism and justifv 
our belief in an external world by the of causality. 

As the whole stream of modem subjectivism has sprung 
from the Cartesian assumption that the mind diiectiy knows 
only its own ideas, the new attempt does not seem very 
hopeful. Respecting its proofs of realism : (i) The principle 
of causahty, as derived by these writers from anpilysis of 
ideas excluding ail external expenence, can never adequately 
prove that the cause of our scn.sations is extra-mental, 
(a) Still less can it prove the validity of cognition — that our 
knowledge resembles, reflects, or reveals the nature of such 
an external cause. The principle of causahty in heterogen- 
eous cansation, as in the evoking of conscious states, guaran- 
tees no more hkeness between our sense-intuitions of a 
triangle or an ellipse and the external object, than there is 
between the death of a man and the firing of a gun, the 
awakening of a dormitory of boys and the sound of a gong, 
or an earthquake. If the mind directly cognizes only its own 
states, these can claim to be at best merely subjective effects 
symbolizing but in no way imaging or reflecting their unknown 
causes. This would completely fail to account for the efficacy 
of mathematics. Geometrical concepts abstracted from sense- 
impressions are fertile in necessary truths which are apphc- 
able in mechanics and physics, because these concepts truly 
represent and reveal the natures of extra-mental objects. 
Were they but subjective symbols they would remain barren 
and inapplicable. The doctrine of direct perception alone 
can adequately explain our geometrical knowledge. Repre- 
sentationalism can never get beyond the transfigured realism 
of Spencer, with its theory of symbolical knowledge involving 
fundamental agnosticism. (See note, p. 162.) 

Readings — We warmly recotiimend to our readers Dr Coffey’s 
recent most admirable and exhaustive work, Efislemology. dealing 
with aJl the topics of this chapter See also, Kickaby, Em/ Puna- 
flat of Kncwledgt, I’t. II , c ii. ; Mivart, On Truth, cc. vn — xi , 
Martineao, A Study of R/hgian. Vol. I , pp. 19Z- 214; Hamilton, 
Uitapkyttes, Lect. xxv,— xxviii , M’Cosh, Exam, of MM, ca. 6,7; 
Case, Physical Realism , barges. L’Objectiviti de la Perce fttou des 
axteruts tt Its Thdones Modemes 




CIIAPTEK VII. 

DE\ELOPMENT OF bENSt-Pl RCEPTlON . 

1 nUC.ATI()\ OF THl. SENSES. 

Growth of Knowledge. — The true account of 
our cognition of tlie external world is that which 
maintains the doctrine of iutmcdtaie perception — that 
in some of its acts the mind directly apprehends a 
material reality other than itself; but there is no 
incornpatibilitj between this theory and the admis- 
sion tliat in the percipient acts of mature life there 
are involved many results gathered by association, 
and numerous mediate inferences of a more or less 
complicated nature. The advocate of immediate 
perception is not committed to the doctrine that the 
eye of itself immediately apprehends something pre- 
sented to Its view as a solid brick house situated at 
a hundred jards distance, nor that touch from the 
beginning makes known a particular sen.'!ation of 
pressure as due to a squeeze of the foot. The 
apparently simple cognitions which succeed each 
other from moment to moment in mature life, 
contain certain primary data which have been 
immediately presented to the "enses; but a large 
fraction of the whole is, in most cases, built up 
out of contributions furnUhed by imagination and 
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memory. The process has been copiously analysed 
by modern psychologists. 

Intellect usually iptored. — In spite, however, of the seeming 
completeness of these analyses, one all-importaut factor, 
Intellect, properly understood as higher rational activity 
awakened by sense but superior to the Utter, is commonly 
omitted. Yet it is precisely intellect which makes sensation 
intelligible It seizes the meaning embodied iu the data of 
sense. It discerns their significance and interprets them, 
thereby elevatmg what would have been otherwise the mere 
felbfact of sensuous apprehension to the rank of true know- 
ledge, intelbgent cognition. And this it effects by the instru- 
mentality of abstract and universal ideas The format object 
of sense is the concrete quality or group of qualities of the 
mdividual mateual thing. It notices successive changes and 
coeastmg accidents ; but it cannot apprehend the nature, oi 
essence of tilings, nor their causality. It does not distinguish 
between substance and accident, as such , nor can it cognize 
those numerous relations of identity, unlikeness, dependence, 
and the rest, which form the rational tissue of our knowledge. 
A creature endowed merely with sensibility could never come 
to recognize itself as an abiding being, and set itself in con- 
trast and opposition toother beings for iiiiug portions of the 
external universe 

Judgment. — If we express a formal act of external percep- 
tion in words, the higher faculty at once discloses itself 
Thus, in the pempient act signihed by, ‘‘That is a hoise,” 
the implicit jud^nent, an act of intellect, is clearly revealed. 
The nature or essence of the object is conceived under the 
universal idea of the predicate, and its existence is affirmed. 
In the act expressed by, “ That tram is moving,” substance 
and accident are distinguished. " The wind is shaking the 
trees,” presupposes the notion of causality ; whilst each of 
these acts of perception, iu the stage of complete cognition, 
implies the concepts of thing, existing, external to myself, — all 
intellectual products. Nowin normal perception the sensQous 
and intellectual elements are closely interwoven; but they 
differ in kind, and the latter are no less real than the former. 
As the plan of our work requires us to deal fully with Intellect 
later, we confine ourselves here to exposition of the develop- 
ment of the sentient factor. (For that of intellect, see pp. 397 
—303, 315—318, 362—385. 368.) 

Complexity of perceptional process. — Before 
beginning, an example may be useful to show the 
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reader unfamiliar with psychological analysis, that 
seemingly simple perceptions are really complex. 
Walking in a field, I become suddenly conscious of 
a familiar sound, and exclaim, “ I hear my big, 
white dog barking in the road on my right about 
eighty yards away.” But a little reflexion will 
convince me that the sense of hearing contributes 
only a small share to such a percipient act. Of the 
distance, direction, size, and colour of the agent 
which has caused the noise, my ear of itself can tell 
me nothing. It merely presents to me an auditory 
sensation of a particular quality, and of greater or 
less intensity ; the remaining elements of the cogni- 
tion are reproductions of past experiences. Similarly 
in other cases, unnoticed inferences, and faint associa- 
tions furnished by the rest of the senses, attaching 
to the direct testimony of each particular faculty, 
simulate after a tune the character of immediate 
revelations of the latter. These indirect or infer- 
ential cognitions may be styled ih& acquired perceptions 
of the sense in quo'^tion. It is the office of the 
psychologist carefully to analyze these into their 
primitive elements, to ascertain what are the ulti- 
mate data afforded by each sense, and to trace the 
chief steps in the process by which the elaborate 
result is reached. 

Development of Tactual Perception.— Although 
in describing the general features of the different senses 
viewed as mental powers, the order of treatmaat 
adopted was unimportant, here in tracing the develop- 
ment of perception it is a matter of great moment to 
follow as closely as possible the naturau order in which 
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de facto the several faculties come to offer their contribu- 
tions.' Accordingly we will commence with the «»« of 
touch, including under it tactual sensations proper, 
feelings of pressure, and muscular sensations, whether 
of resistance or of movement. It seems to us a mistake 
in this connexion to endeavour to separate the conscious- 
ness of pressure from tliat of mere contact. Tlie isola- 
tion IS purely ideal 'i he difiercnce between them is 
one of degree, and in the actual experience of the child 
sensations of touch, so far as they are of any psycho- 
logical signihcance, involve feelings of pressure. The 
consciousness of resistanre to active effort put forth, 
indeed, implies a new element, and facilitates the appre- 
hension of something other than self given in the 
recipient sensation of passive pressure, but even this 
latter state makes us directly cognizant of extra-mental 
reality. Starting then with the sense of touch, naturally 
the first question which meets us is : How do we come 
to know the spatial relations of the several parts of our 
own person ? 

Localization of Sensations . — In mature life we instan- 
taneously localize an impression in the point of the 


1 To start with perception by tastf-. or hearing, or at all 

events to take any of these os the true t} pc of external perception, 
is a complete inversion of what is ac*aally given in nature, and may 
lead into serious philosophical eiTor. These are precisely the 
facilities by which origin^ly we do not obtain any direct percep 
tion of matter They are wanting in the most important feature of 
that species of cognition which they are supposed to exemplify 
They are originally of an almost purely subjective character, and 
are therefore but little better suited than imagination or memory 
to illustrate the manner in which we come to know the material 
universe Heartng, employed not for the illustration of indirect or 
acquired perceptions, out as a typical representation of the per- 
cwtnal process in general, as is often done by psycbologista, 
misleads the reader into the belief that since by far the greater 
part of the information yielded by this faculty is of a mediate 
and inferential character, testifying only to possibilities of other 
fonns of sensation, therefore all modes of perception are of a 
suulaiiy subjective character, and no percipient faculty gives us 
a dhraet iranediate presentation of extended matter. Hearing 
■ltd smell exhibit abundantly the force of associated or acqniiw 
pmcepiiona, but direct perception they do not illustrate. 
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body* irritated; and some writers maintain that the 
affirmation of consciousness is of such a character 
that this reference of a feeling to the part excited must 
be a natural endowment possessed from the beginning. 
But what precisely is meant by saying, “ I feel a pain 
•.n my foot ” ? The statement at once calls up a vhsual 
image of the member affected; and it further presents 
this image at about five feet in a nearly vertical line 
from my e\es However, as distance cannot be directly 
apprehended by the eye, but is known primarily through 
muscular sensations of movement, and as the visual 
image of mj foot is certainly not given in ^he painful 
feeling of pressure, the first consciousness of such a 
sensation could not have been similar to this. VVe are 
not born with an innate idea or representation of our 
person. Aristotle, long ago, taught that all knowledge 
starts from experience, and the topograuny of our own 
body is no exception to the rule. By observation and 
exfierimcnt, and not through any a pnori endowment, 
we have come to le.irn the shape and appearance of our 
organism, and to know the definite locality on the visual 
map to which a paiticular tactual stimulation is to be 
referred.® 


* This seems true in the case of sensations of surface pressure, 
not so, however, as rcg.arcis ihe orpanic sensations, or those of the 
other sjiecial senses We project or evicriiah^e the cause of 
the aiiiliiorj or visual sensativn but unless the impression is 
marketil) painful we do not m mature life advert to the point of 
the ori;anism affected by the iTimuli of these senses It is in fact 
the organic or tactual elemrni involved in these sensations which 
enables us to IcKulire them in our own body 

• Dr Gutberlef, who maintains the doctnne that an original 
local reference of a very vaftue character is attached to sensa- 
tions of contact, summarize* the arguments against the extreme 
'■ nativistic ” or a pnon view ■ (i) WV appear to localize impressions 
in parts of the txidy demonstrably incapable of sensations eg , m 
our bones, teeth, hair, &c (i) We ahso misinterpret the locus of 
known Impressions, assigning them to wrong places, r g , pressure 
of the elbow is felt in the fingers, irritation of the brain is referred 
to the extremities (3) Irritation of the stump of an amputated leg 
Causes us to assign the sensation to the locality originally occupied 
by the lost limb (4) We sometimes project sensations outside of 
the body, e g , the feeling of pressure to the end of a walking-stick 
or a pen. (5} The definiteness of localization varies consideraUr 
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Tactual Cognition of the Organism.— Although 
the extreme “ nativistic ’’ theory is thus erroneous, 
exaggerated empiricism rushes into an equally false 
opinion when it refuses to admit the presence of any 
element of a local character, or any presentation of 
extension in our primitive sensations of contact. The 
true doctrine, as usual, lies between the extreme views. 
Impressions of extended objects are given from the 
beginning as extended, and bearing a local reference, 
but of an extremely vague and indefinite character. 
From the apprehension of purely unextended sensations 
the notion of extended matter cannot be formed, and in 
this respect the cognition of the spatial character of onr 
own body stands in the same situation as the rest of the 
material world. The extendid nature of the organ is 
given simultaneously with that of the extended surface 
pressing upon it, hut as we have said, this primitive 
presentation is very ill-defined.^ 

Local Signs.— 0{ the shape or quantity of the 
surface covered our Knowledge is at first .ilinost infini- 
tesimal, whilst of the local relations between the point 
affected and the rest of our person we necessarily as \'et 
know nothing. Nevertheless the charnctci of an impres- 
sion is largely dependent on its situation , the pressure, 
for instance, of the same object across the fingers, the 
palm, the fore-arm, on the head, and on the calf of the 


in different parts of the body, and decreases in proportion as the 
part affected is beyond the range of the eye and of the hand, eg , 
irritation in the back and within the organism {Die Psychologtt, 
pp 6o, 6i ) 

* •' There is an element of voluminouintss . . discernible in each 
and every sensation, though more developed in some th m in others, 
and this is the original sensation of space, out of which ail the exact 
knowledge we afterwards come to have is woven by processes of 
discrimination, association, and selection " (James. Vol H , p 13^ ) 
Similarly, J Mark IJaldwm "No purely empirical explanation is 
sufficient to account for the extensive form of sensation . The 
power to perceive space is as native as the power to perceive 
anything else , but this docs not mean that space is native to the 
mind any more than trees are or music Objects are given to us m 
•pace, and space is given to us with objects '' (SrnMJ and InUlUtt, 

{ 1. 12a ) The empiricism of the associationlsts 00 this question is 
ailing more and more into disrepute. 
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leg, possesses in each case a certain distinctive feature. 
Furtner, this variation in the aspect of the mental state 
IS in proportion, though not in a constant proportion, 
to variation in locality. Thus, if the same stimulus be 
applied to two points on the arm, separated by a short 
interval, the sensations aroused will contain a certain 
difference of character, winch will increase if the inter- 
mediate distance be increased ; similarly with impres- 
sions on the fingers, though here change m the sensation 
is more rapid in profKirtion to variation of locality. 
Assuming the faculty of apprehending extended impres- 
sions over the surface of the body, and this “ local 
colouring," which marks the sensibility of the different 
parts affected, if an object is moved along the skin from 
one locality to another, the capacity of the intermediate 
region for tactual sensations is discovered. 

The tenns, local sign, and local colour, have been used by 
Loire to designate a puivly subjective quality varying with 
the pint of the organism affected, and attached to the purely 
subjective noii-spatial pres.entatioiis of sense. These local 
signs become sv nibols of the muscular sensations of movement 
required to pass fioiii one sensitive point to another, and by 
their means out of mental states, imhvidually reveahng no 
element of esteii.sion, the notion of space is alleged to be 
built up. I. litre thus advanced bevond the empiricism 
advocated by Di. Bam. Mill, and other Lnghsh sensationalists, 
in admitting the necessity of more than mere tactual and 
muscular sensations. But the local signs cannot generate, 
though they may be of gieat value in defining our notion 
of space. A direct jircsentation fif extension must be some- 
how afforded as rnatcnal to work upon. 

Stnsaltons of DoubU-Cmtact. — It is probably, how- 
ever, the experience of double -contact, wdiich contri- 
butes most to the definition of the relative situation of 
the several parts of the oiganism. If a child lays his 
right hand upon his left there is awakened a double 
tactual feeling of extension. If he then moves the right 
palm along the left arm up to the elbow or shoulder he 
becomes conscious of a senes of muscular sensations in the 
right arm, and also of a series of extended tactuol 
mpmsiem both in the right hand and along the left 
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arm, wliich vary in character as they depart farthei 
from the original sensation in the left hand. Tins 
movement may he then reversed and the tactual sensa- 
tions gone through in the opposite direction . and 
finally by laying the left arm along a flat surface, or 
Vice versa, the series of tactual inipri ssions, formerly 
given in succession, will now be presc nteil as co-i \i'-iing 
outside of each other in space. W’lien tin si or kindicd 
experiments have been executed a few turns, tli<‘ 
difference in character of the tactual impressions on 
two points of the arm awaken bv assoi latioii a rcpie- 
sentation of the number of tactual sensations and of the 
duration of the senes of muscular sensations n-qniu d to 
span the interval, and their relative situations are .so 
far defined. In this way a blind child w’onlil rapidly 
gather by experience a tolerably accurate knowledge 
of the configuration of its body, and of the relative 
positions of its varying forms of tactual sensibihtv. 
The localization of impressions would become mote 
definite in the parts capable of being easily explorid 
by means of sensations of double contact, while' the 
outlying district.s would be known in a Jess perfect way. 

Combimlton of 1 ouch ami Sight. — Still, it i.s sight 
which, norm. illy speaking, presents to us the mh 
realities of space. Apprehending in a simultaneous act 
a large space of the suiface of the body, the eye far 
surpasses in efficiency the consciousness of double 
contact, while it supplements the latter experience as a 
third witness in a multitude of observations. .As our 
education advances the visual image of the point of the 
organism stimulated becomes more intimately associated 
with the local colouring of the tactual sensibility of that 
point, and the map of the sense of touch is translated 
into that of sight. 

Tactual Cognition of other Extended Objects.— 

Together with progress in our knowledge of our own 
body proceeds our education as regards the material 
world outside ; every increment of information in the 
one department is a corresponding gain in the other. 
Abstracting again from vision, when the child lays his 
hand flat on some object before him, suppose a book, 
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he becomes conscious of an extended impiession. By 
moving his hand lie experiences two concomitant senes 
of tactual and motor sensations. When he reaches the 
edge of the surface the tactual sensations cease, and 
tlien reversing the operation he may reproduce them in 
the opposite order. After a few such experiments, he 
would come to know in a rough way the number of 
units of tactual or motor sensations necessary to pass 
from the first to the last impiession of contact, and he 
would thus have a measure of the length or breadth of 
the book. Suppose he then takes the volume between 
his two hands or fingers, he will discover that it jiresents 
several resisting surfaces, and some further e.xiieriments 
in the way of tactual and nuiscular feelings define his 
knowledge of its thickness or solidity and weight 

Externality. — This growth of knowledge of the ex- 
tension combined with the impenetrability of objects by 
muscular and motor sensations contributes much to the 
recognition of the duality or otherness which distinguishes 
foreign bodies from our own — the non-Ege from the Ego. 
These sensations especially furnish the data for the 
spontaneous conviction of a material world external to 
rniself— an intellectual judgment confirmed by rational 
reflexion. (See pp. 74, 78, 106, 107, 100.) 

Permanent existcn.e of Material Objects. — The several 
members and parts of his own body permanently present 
as the centre of his pleasures and pains, and the subject 
of his sensations of double contact, are known to be 
very different from all other objects. These latter by 
their repc.atcd recurrence to his notice in like circum- 
stances, by the frequently confirmed experience that he 
can renew his acquaintance with them at will, and by 
their regularity in producing their effects, whether 
observed or unobserved, first evoke a dun belief, and 
then a rational conviciion as to their abiding existence 
when licyond his view. Consequently, at a very early 
stage in his existence he becomes alive to the fact that 
his nurse, his bed, his food, and other objects of interest 
are not annihilated every time he closes his eyes. 

Inferentml knowledge of other Minds. — Among ^xtemid 
objects a class particularly interesting for the cMd are 
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organisms like in shape to his own, These bodies, 
moreover, react by movement in response to stimuli 
just as he himself does. But m his own case Ins 
consciousness assures him that mental states aie the 
effects of similar stimulation and the causes of similar 
movements. Consequently, by analogy he infers that 
mental existences like his own are present in other human 
bodies. Language is indeed the strongest evidence for 
the reality of other human minds, but even when it is 
absent, as in the case of the lower animals, the 
argument is felt to be irresistible. 

These other human minds can now in turn afford 
valuable corroboratory evidence concerning the objec- 
tive existence and permanence of material objects when 
doubts as to the possibility of illusion are awakened 

Secondary acquisitions. — We have spoken so far of the 
essential capabilities of touch ; a .woi d may be of iiitorest 
now on the special or accidental acquirements of this per- 
cipient faculty. The degree to which the sense of touch can 
be cultivated, and the fineness of the capacity of both 
muscular and tactual sensations for being discriminated 
appear truly amazing when thoughtfully cousidered. The 
miller can by the sense of feeling distinguish vaiiations in the 
quality of floor utterly invisible to the eye. The clothier can 
recognize subtile differences m the texture of silk, linen, or 
velvet, of an equally minute character. In such universal 
attainments as those of speaking, reading, writing, playing 
die piano, shaving, and indeed in all mechanical arts, the 
most dehcate sensibility is exhibited. These actions involve 
a complicated series of movements under the guidance of 
muBCU^ and tactual sensations which are distinguishable 
hy differences so faint that we are fairly lost in astonishment 
at the infinitesimal forces governing thus infallibly the 
seemingly easy process. 

It is in the blind, however, that this sense reaches its 
proper perfection. By them space is known and remembered 
aoiuy m terms of tactual and motor experience. Their 
attention is concentrated on this field of cognition, and their 
powers of memory devoted to its service. The increased 
eaMTCuie and cultivation of the remaining senses when sight 
i» in abeyance, has the effect of developing these faculties in 
an extraordinuy manner, and none of them more so tha^ 
of touch. The blind, for instance, who have been taught 
to bead, can decipher the contents by passing their fingers 
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rapidly over type not mnch larger than the print of the 
present work, with a facility that seems incredible to th^ 
more fortunate brethren who make the attempt. Dr. Carpenter 
relates of Laura Hndgman, the well-known deaf and dumb 
mute, that she unhesitatingly recognized bis brother “ after 
the lapse of a year from his previous interview by the ‘ feel' 
of his hand.”* She estimates the age and frame of mind of 
her visitors by feeling the wrinkles of their face, and it is said 
that she can e\en perceive variation in intensity and pitch of 
voice by feeling the throat.* John Metcalf, the celebrated 
blind road-maker, was deemed an excellent judge of horses. 
When a had he was a favourite guide through the lanes and 
marshes of Ins native county. As a young man he followed 
the hounds on huiscback across eoiiiitry, and on one occasion 
won a thiee mile race round a tircular course. These latter 
feats, however, wcie performed lather by the sense of hearing 
than of touch. To guide him in the race, be placed a man 
with a bell at each post ; and m the hunting-field the cry of 
the hounds, the intelligence of his hoise, and his knowledge 
of the country enabled him to keep a leading place.^ 


Visual Perception. — As the formal object of 
sight is merely coloured surface, the eye cannot 
originally inform us of distance. This faculty, even 
more than that of touch, has constituted a battle- 
ground for the “ nalivistic ” and “ empirical ” theories. 
The more thoroughgoing tiativn^ts have held that the 
eye, or rather the visual organ consisting of both eyes, 
has from the beginning the power of immediately 
or intuitively apprehending the distance and relative 
situation of objects, just as well as the ability of 
perceiving differences of colour. Empiricists, on 


* Unlal Pkyswlogy, { 127. 

• '■ Pressing thus on the throat of several persons successiyety, 
she aotnetimes sportively attempts to imitate their voice with her 
Own la a way which snows that she docs distinguish differences 
of both kmdness and pitch (paradoxical as the language may be) 
without any conception or sensation whatever of sound." (Cf. tfuMt, 
*870, jpp, t66. 167,5 

^ awes, L>vts oj E»p»$«rs, Vol. p aio 
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the other hand, deny to the eye all native capacity 
of cognizing extension in any form. According tc 
their view, it is only by experience and association 
that ocular sensations, which in themselves bear no 
more reference to space than feelings of sound or 
smell, are gradually construed into extended solid 
objects. Here again, as before, it will be found 
that truth lies in the mean. The primary percep- 
tion of the eye is simply coloured surface; neither 
distance, solidity, nor absolute magnitude is origi- 
nally presented to us by this sense. These are 
secondary or acquired perceptions, gained by 
associating in experience various shades of colour, 
and degrees of tension in the ocular muscles with 
different motor and tactual experiences. But surface 
space is originally perceived directly. 

The origioal presentation of superficial extension is very 
vag^e. The central point of the retina is most sensitive, and 
the shape of an external surface, e.g., of a triangle, is defined 
by moving the line of direct vision round its outline. The 
relative situation of the parts subtending different points on 
the retina, and the intervals of space between them, vaguely 
presented by the quantity of intermediate distinct sentient 
points, similarly receive accurate determination by means of 
the muscular sensations involved in biinging the central axis 
of the eye to bear on them. In sight, as in touch, Lotze 
mnends the empirical doctrine by the hypothesis of “ local 
signs.” Though the sensations of different points of the 
Fmna are qualitatively different, he holds that there is 
oiigiaally no presentation of extension. By association the 
qoluitative mark of any spot awakens a representation of the 
qaantity muscular sensation requisite to direct the central 
peunt towards the object subtended by that ^ot, and this, 
he teaches, is all that spatial distance means. Greater or less 
space is, ha fact, merely the possibility of more ot fewer 
tnuscolar filings. (Cf. Mttapkysic, Book 111. c. iv.) 

Here again, as in the development of tactual perceittion 
the hypothesis of ” local signs ” may be accepted as a means 
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of explaining the determination of tlie relative positions and 
comparative magnitudes of objects witbiu the extended held 
of vision, but it cannot account for the original presentation 
of extension itself. 


Immediate Perception of Surface Extension. 

— The argument used to establish the direct per- 
ception of extension by D’Alembert, Hamilton, and 
others, has never been really answered. We will 
adopt Dr. Porter’s enunciation of the proof; “ If 
two or more bands of colour were present to the 
infant which had never exercised touch or move- 
ment, it must see them both at once ; and if it sees 
them both, it must see them as expanded or ex- 
tended ; otherwise it could not see them at all, nor 
the line of transition or separation between them. 
Or if a disc of red were presented in the midst of 
and surrounded by a field of yellow or blue, or if a 
bright band of red were painted so as to return as 
a circle upon itself, on a field of black, the band 
could not be traced by the eye without requiring 
that the eye should contemplate as an extended 
percept the included surface or disc of red.”* 


* The Human luulUct, p 155. Cf also Balmes, Fuuiamtutal 
Pk&etopky, Book II. c. xii , and Hamilton, Metafk. Vol. 11 . pp 165, tn. 
This argument is restated in an effective manner bji Mr. Mahaffy, 
The Critical Pkilasofky, pp. 115—121. It is no ^ly to say that the 
extent of cdour perceivM by a motionless eye is very sm^l and ita 
ontbne vague This is time, though not to the extent that Mill 
suid Dr. Bain would make out It is conceded by them that the 
retina ia exttmded. and that a small circle of colour can be onginaUy 
apprehended by idght alone. Ihis admits at once the leading con* 
tttotion of the intnitive school. A ciroie of the one-tenth of an indi 
in (Sameter is as truly extended as the orbit of a planet, while no 
miraoscope can reveal space in a sound or an odour, and no 
attramatioa of these latter aensations can result in a suilaoe 
«r a soUd. 
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Experimental evidence . — This demonstration is reinforced 
by the direct evidence of a number of experiments tried on 
arsons who had late in life been couched for cataract. 
The testimony from this line of investigation is unhappily 
not yet in as satisfactory a condition as could be desired. It 
is a significant comment on the lofty claims of some physio- 
logical psychologists to find that the exiieriments on 
Cheselden’s patient still receive a leading place among the 
most recent text-books. In spite of the supposed enormous 
and fruitful advances of physiological psychology, that 
venerable and oft-recounted incidi-nt, now nearly one hundred 
and seventy yeais old, and claimed by both sides, is still 
amongst the least unsatisfactory cases we possess The best 
experiment, howe%er, on the whole, seems to be that ot 
Dr. Franz, of Leipzig (1840). In the operations of both Franz 
and Cheselden the subjects wete intelligent boys of seventeen 
and eighteen years of age When, after the cataract had 
been removed, the eyes ot the patients were sufficiently 
healed to be exposed to the light, a series of observations and 
experiments were instituted in oider to ascertain exactly how 
much tbev could directly pciceive by their newly-received 
faculty. The points of importance best established were: 
(i) that the newly-acquired sense presented to the mind a 
held of colour extended in two dimensions of space ; (2) that 
it did not adord a perception of the relative distances of 
objects, all being apprehended in a confused manner as in 
close proximity to the eye; (3} and that, consequently, no 
information was given as to the absolute magnitude of things. 
(4) In Franz's case, where the investigation was more skilfully 
conducted than on the earlier occasion, the patient recognized 
the identity between horizontal and perpendicular lines now 
seen l^the eye and those formerly known by touch. He 
could Milady recognize square and round figures, though he 
OOTild not distinguish these from solid cubes and spheres.* 

* These two cases, and others of less value during the interval, 
are reported in the Pktl. Tram of the Royal Society Dr. Carpenter, 
Mental Philosophy, 161 and 167, alludes to some other instances, 
and others again are cited by Helmholtz, but the two given above 
are among the best. A large portion of the account of Franz'e 
C J l si* is transcribed from the Phil Trans 1841, into Mr. Mabafiy's 
CritM Pkiiesophy, pp iza — 133, and in briefer form into Dr. M'Coah'S 
Mum. af Mill, pp 163—165- HamiUon's Metaph. Vof. II. pp. 177— 
<79, contains the Ch«ielden case at length. The best sununary. 
Iwwever, of all these caaet is given in Pneyer’s Development cf ike 
tnMltct (1896), pp 286—317. The fact that the most recent case 
lecofded there is that of Frasx, already fifty-sht yean dd. fa 
insfructive. 
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Analogical argument . — The force of the evidence in favour 
of the immediate apprehension of space of at least two 
dimensions by the human infant is still further increased by 
the fact that several of the lower animals are now proved to 
possess a perfect appreciation of even three dimensions of 
space at birth. Mr. Spalding established intuitive perceptions 
in the case of chickens by covering their eyes with hoods as 
soon as they left the shell, and so preventing all visual 
expeiiences until they were strong enough for vanons experi- 
ments. When the hoods were removed they immediately 
showed their appreciation of spatial relations “ Often at the 
end of two minutes,” says Mr. Spalding, “ they followed with 
their eyes the movements of crawling insects, turning their 
head with all the precision of an old fowL In from two to 
fifteen minutes they pecked at some speck or insect, showing 
not merely an instinctive perception of distance, but an 
onginal abili^ to judge, to measure distance, with some- 
thing like infallible accuracy. . . . They never missed by 
more than a hair’s bicadth, and that too, when the specks 
aimed at were no bigger, and less visible, than the smali dot 
of an »."** He shows a similar power of intuitive perception 
to be possessed by young pigs and some other animals 
physioailT well developed at birth. This evidence of some 
sort of intuitive apprehension of space of three dimeo- 
eioas demonstrates in a striking manner the absurdity of 
the Implicit assumption in associatiomst accounts of the 
Bobject that immemate vision even of surface extension u 
imfautbh. 

Mediate perception of Distance and Mag^tude. 

--That the human eye has not originally the capacity of 
estimating distance is shown by such experiments as 
those just cited ; and by the fact that in mature life in 
unusual circumstances, as for instance, at sea, we feel 
at a great loss when we attempt to judge the length of 
considerable intervals of space. The simple experi* 
ment of closing one eye, especially when entering an 
unfamiliar room, also shows how imperfect is our purely 
visual appreciation of distance. And the various 
illusions of painting, of the diorama, and of the stereo* 
scope, all go to prove the truth that the apparently 
immediate apprehension of the third dimension of syutce 

** Cf, Mamtllan's Uagat^, February, 1873 ; Janes, Vbl. it 
pp, 394-^00; and Preyer, The Senses and the WUl, pp. 66, *33 — 241, 
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by sight is really an acquiicd perception, which 
involves a rapid process of inference from numerous 
visual signs. 

In developed perception there are engaged many 
factors whose presence and action are commonly 
ignored. Starting from an originally indefinite appre- 
hension of extended coloured surface, we find that 
difierent perspective appearances, shades of colour, 
and degrees of tension in the ocular muscles are asso- 
ciated with longer or shorter distances to be moved 
through in order to touch the coloured object. After a 
suflScient number of experiences the visual appearance 
suggests the appropriate amount of movement, and the 
former becomes the symbol of the latter. The chief 
elements in the process seem to be the following : 

1. Focal adjustment . — The single eye is subject to 
different muscular sensations according to the varying 
distance of the object up to an interval of twenty feet. 
This is due to the self-regulating action of the ciliary 
muscle, which increases or decreases the convexity of 
the crystalline lens so as to adjust the focus to a shorter 
or longer range. 

2. Axial adjustment. — The muscular sensations 
awakened by converging the axes of Imth eyes to meet 
in a point, vary according as the object is nearer or 
farther within a space of two hundred yards. 

3. Mathematical perspective . — The size of the retinal 
image and the apparent size of an object change with 
the distance of the latter; consequently, if its real 
magnitude is already known, we have the means of 
determining how remote it is. It is for this purpose 
the painter is accustomed to introduce the figure of a 
man or of some well-known animal into the foreground 
of his pictures. 

4. Aerial perspective. — Finally, changes of colour, and 
the greater or less haziness in the outlines of objects 
becomes by experience the signs of a longer or shorter 
iDterval between them and us. 

Our visual perception of the magnitude of aa object 


*• Cf. Le Conte, Sight, Part U. c. v 
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is an inference from its apparent size and presumed 
distance, and most of the steps just given may enter into 
the estimate. Thus, in judging the dimensions of an 
unfamtliar object, such as a rock, or a mound of earth 
afar off, we are led to form an idea of the length of 
space intervening by the number and apparent magni- 
tude of known objects between us and the point in 
question, by the apparent size of other known figures, 
such as those of men or animals situated in its vicinity, 
and by the clearness or mistiness of the outlines of the 
object and of its neighbours. Having thus estimated 
the distance we infer the real from the apparent magni- 
tude of the object. 

Mutual aid of Sif’ht and Touch . — The education of the 
sense of sight proceeds concomitantly with that of the 
faculty of tactual and motor sensations. Mutually 
aiding each other their progress is \ery rapid. The 
advantages gained by touch through the consciousness 
of double-contact are now largely increased by the 
addition of a power which can apprehend in an instant 
the entire contour of the body, and the situation of the 
various agents acting upon it. The length of the sweep 
of the arm or leg are known not merely in the dim 
terms of subjective motor feelings, but through the 
fine visual perceptions of space. The wide range of 
the eye, and those other numerous excellences which 
have been detailed in describing this sense, confer Ufion 
its acts the power of arousing with maivellous facility 
and speed the representation of associated tactual and 
muscular sensations. By this singularly perfect appro- 
priation of the acquisitions of touch, vision is enabled 
to inform us in an easy, rapid, and admirable manner 
of a multitude of the tangible pro^rties of things which 
we could never, or but by an incredible amount of labour, 
ascertain through actual contact. At the same time, 
the control of the organ of sight is secured by the ciliary 
muscles; and while we watch the movement of the 
arm, the muscular sensations of the eye reveal the 
quantity of change in its own direction, the decree of 
convergence of the optic axes, and the increase or 
decrease in the convexity of the crystalline lens, la 
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this way by the mutual co-operation of the two faculties 
our knowledge of the most important attributes of 
matter is elaborated. 

Vision, unlike touch, taste, and smell, does not seem to be 
capable of much advance in rant^e ot refinement beyond what 
it normally reaches The skill with which the Indian can 
follow a trail and the sailor reco;;nize an object at sea seem 
among the most remarkable efiects of special education of 
this sense. Unlike the other faculties, sight is normally 
developed almost up to its full maximum efficiency. 

Binocular Vision. — A large district of the spatial scene 
apprehended by sight is common to iinth eyes, but the out- 
skirts on either side extend bejond (be binocular field of 
vision, and can be leacbed only by a bingle organ. In the 
perception of distant objects within the common field there is 
ordinarily formed on each of the retinas a similar picture, 
but things seen in our immediate neighbourhood offer a 
different appearance to the right and to the left eye. This 
feet has given rise to the problem of itngle visum Why with 
two eyes do we not see t»o objects instead of one ? Various 
explanations have been suggested. One view supposes that 
we originally saw double, but by experience have learned to 
sissign the two images to a single cause. Aiiotlicr maintains 
that the two eyes form really but one organ. There are, it is 
held, “ identical or corresponding points" on the two ictinas, 
and pairs of nerves running from these to the brain coalesce, 
60 that the two stimuli are fused into a single final excitation 
awakening but one sensation. Other writers have asserted 
that although the two eyes see different pictures yet, at any 
given time, we attend only to one. 

As regards the last hypothesis it is undoubtedly true that 
one eye is commonly more active than the other, and mo.st 
pec^le will find that the right is more efficient than the left ; 
stilt it is going beyond the evidence to , assume that our 
attention is normally so concentrated upon the activity of 
(Koe eye that the other may be thrown out of account. In 
fevonr of the second view may be urged the authority of 
several distinguished Geiirian physiologists starting with 
Miiiler fifty years ago, who consider the anatomical evidence 
to be on the whole in support of the physical explanation, 
It is also maintained that if the two retinas were resdly 
sidijects of two distinct sensations, careful reflexion and 
eaamiaatimi of oor consciousness ought to enable us to 
them. Finally, it is held that the analogy in the 
raiae m young animals constitutes a forcible argument. If 
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the two eyes are co-ordinated so as to originate a single 
perception from the beginning in these latter, as is un- 
doubtedly the case, it is reasonable to suppose, where there 
IS no positive evidence to the contrary, that the same holds 
for the young infant. 

On the other side it is argued : (a) Ihat more accurate 
knowledge of anatomy does not bear out the nativistic 
position. (6) That pomts physiologically not “ corres- 
ponding" sometimes give rise to a single perception, whilst 
on other occasions points that ought to correspond excitt 
double vision. In abnormal conditions, such as squinting 
vvhrie the derangement is permanent, vision is single, in spite 
of the non-correspondence of identical points, and when the 
irregulanty has lieen removed by surgical means, so that the 
two axes get into a normal position, double vision arises for a 
time, but by continued experience passes again into single 
vision, (c) Some writers contend that the “ conflict or 
livalry of the retinas,’* which takes place when the two eyes 
are made to contemplate diflerent colours, is in favour of the 
empirical theory. If there was a real physical fusion of the 
nerve cm rents from the retinas to the brain, then we ought 
to have a sensation of an intermediate character and not, as 
IS the case at present, an alternative struggling sensation of 
each. A modificaiion of this expenment, however, is held 
by others to support the nativistic theory.** (d) It is also 
urged that the illusion produced by the stereoscope, where 
two dissimilar pictures presented to the diifcrcnt eyes give 
ri.se to the perception of a single object, confinns the empirical 
tiieory.'* 

On the whole that view seems to us to he nearest to the 
truth which, while admitting a certain degree of natural 
harmony in the structure of the two instruments, yet assigns 
to experience the development and perfection of biuociidar 
vision.** 

•* Cl, WyW, Physics and Philosophy of the Senses, m a26. *17. 

** The stereoscope is an mstniment, invented oy Wheatstone, 
and improved by Brewster, iu which slightly dissimilar pictures, 
each os would be presented to the right and left retinas by a neigh- 
bouring solid object, are stmultaneously set separately earn before 
the appropriate eye. The result is an irresistible conviction of a 
single solid object The empirical school bold this fact to astahli^ 
that idngle vii^on is really an interpretation of two mental images 
attained by experience. Their opponents, however, would argae 
that though illusory in the present case, the single apprehension is 
due to native dispomtion nod not merely to association 

** The reader interested in the question will find the empirical 
doctrine supported by Carpenter, op. cit gg t 68 — lyt, and Bern- 
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The importance of binocular vision in the perception of 
solidity and distance is very great. The muscular tension 
involved in the convergence of the axes of the two eyes, and 
the dissimilarity in the two retinal impressions, confer an 
immense advantage on the double organ. Somewhat analo- 
gously to the case of the two hands in the sense of touch, 
and to the two ears in hearing, the twin members of the 
visual faculty, by means of their different standpoints, are 
enabled to bring forward valuable contnbutions of a new 
character. Moreover, though double-contact aids us by two 
distinct and separable experiences, while ordinarily in sight 
but one sensation is consciously realized, yet the effect of the 
second visual organ, whether due to experience or connate 
aptitude, is such that we obtain an instantaneous perception 
of the third dimension of space. 

Erect Vision. — In addition to binocular vision, a second 
•* anomaly ” of sight is found in the perception of objects as 
trect while the image on the retina is inverted, fiome writers 
refuse to admit the existence of any special difficulty. We do 
not, they point out, see the retinal image but the object, and 
it is simply a law of our nature that an inverted image 
awakens the perception of an erect object. Others accen- 
tuate the fact that during the transmission of the retinal 
impression to the brain in the form of a neural tremor, the 
original spatial relations of the parts must be lost, and so 
there is no reason why the resulting mental state should 
redistribute them m their old position. The erection of the 
object will then be due either to innate disposition or acquired 
habit. Dr. Carpenter holds that “ one of the most elementary 
of our visual cognitions is the sense of direction, whereby we 
recognize the relations of the points from which the rays 
issue and thus see the objects erect, though their pictures on 
the retina are inverted.”** By this “extradition,” rays of 
light falhng from above or below will be referred back to their 
source. He appeals to the operations for cataract as con- 
firming his view. The (Question is, however of do great 
phiibsophical significance. 


stein, TJie Five Senses, pp. 128, seq. On the other side, cf. R. S. 
Wyld, cit. pp 221 — 227. P. Sails Sewis, DfWa Conoseenza Sensi- 
Hsm, pp 483 — 486, opposes the physiological explanation which 
be traces b^k to Galen La Psycholrgic Allemanie Contcmporaint, 
pp n8 — 145, by M kibot, gives an account of the dispute between 
h^tivists and Empiricists m Germany However, this book, which 
is written entirely from an empiricist standpoint, is very unreliable. 

•• Mental Physiology, § 165 
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Auditory Perception. — The ear gives us origi- 
nally no knowledge of the spatial relations of the 
external world, nor even of the nature of the objec- 
tive cause of the sensations of sound. Of the 
acquired perceptions of this faculty the most re- 
markable are the sense of the direction of a sounding 
body, and the sense of its distance. Both are due to 
association, and neither of them reach in man a 
very high degree of perfection. If while our eyes 
are closed a noise is produced near us by the con- 
cussion of two objects, such as keys, we shall find 
it almost impossible to localize the sound, especially 
when the experiment is pci formed above our head 
or near our feet. In mature life we estimate the 
distance of a familiar sound by means of its in- 
tensity. If it is of a rare character, such as that 
of thunder or of the explosion of gunpowder, we 
feel completely at a loss. The discrimination of 
direction is dependent on the difference in the 
effects produced in the two ears, and also on the 
variation in the character or intensity of the sound 
brought about by moving the head. An object on 
the right side makes a stronger impression on the 
right than on the left ear, and the sound is intensified 
by bringing the head or body to that side, or by 
setting the ear in a more direct line with the 
sonorous object. Hares and other animals endowed 
with large movable ears far surpass man in this 
respect. Careful cultivation may extend consider- 
ably the power of distinguishing faint sounds, and 
we find certain uncivilized tribes, as well as some 
species of the lower animals, in which this sense haS 
K 
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been developed to a surprising degree as a means 
of ascertaining the advent of their foes or their prey. 
Its imperfection as an informant regarding space 
is partially redeemed by the fineness of its appre- 
ciation of time lengths, and to this quality its value 
not merely as the musical faculty, but as the instru- 
ment of social communication is largely due. 

Gustatoiy and Olfactory Perception. — Neither 
the sense of taste nor that of smell afforded us origi- 
nally an immediate perception of external reality. 
If we make the experiment of tasting a liquid of 
moderately sweet or sour flavour, which is at the 
same temperature as the organ, we shall find that 
even in mature life the resulting sensation is of a 
vague ill-defined character, and contains little more 
direct reference to the external world than a head- 
ache, or a general feeling of depression. In 
experience, however, special tastes tiave been found 
to be invariably excited by objects possessing par- 
ticular tactual and visual qualities, and therefore the 
three classes of sensation come to be associated so 
that either may recall the others. By cultivation 
this faculty can be developed in a very surprising 
d^ee, and the expert can detect variations in the 
flavour of tea, wine, and other articles so faint as to 
be utterly imperceptible to the ordinary mortal. The 
first odours which assailed our nostrils probably 
awoke us up to an indefinite pleasurable or painful 
ft^liog, and to nothing more. But after a time 
we grew to associate certain smells with particular 
(;»bjects known by touch and sight, and as the 
hi^er activities of the mind unfolded themselves 
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we began to apprehend the former as the cause of 
the latter. To the circumstance that this sense is 
stimulated by effluvia of distant bodies, much of its 
superiority to taste, both in point of refinement and 
of cognitional importance, is due. As revealing 
future gustatory experiences, and giving timdly 
warning of poisonous or unwholesome food, olfac- 
tory perception becomes an instrument of con- 
siderable value. This faculty, like that of taste, is 
susceptible of a high degree of cultivation, and in 
the absence of some of the other senses it has 
reached a remarkable degree of acuteness. 

ObjectioM solved. — The account we have just given of 
the gradual growth of perception obviates various dimculties 
urged against the doctrine of Natural Realism. Mr. Bain, for 
instance, objects against Hamilton that the terms “ertennJ,” 
“independent," and “reality” “are not simple and ultimate 
notions, but complex and denved,” and consequently that 
"it is inadmissible to regard any pi oposition involving them 
as an iiitiniatu fact of consciousness." Undoubtedly tbese 
terms in ordinary language imply a variety of elements which 
it would be absurd to assert are all given in the " primitive 
unanalyzablc dictum of consciouaness.” .Accordingly, to main , 
tain that the first sensation of pressure or sight revealed to 
the infant a material world as external, independent, and real, 
in the full significance of these words, would be as unjustifi. 
able as to hold that the first glance at a triangle or circle 
presents to us all its geometrical properties. Starting from 
impressions of sight and touch which vaguely present to nt 
extended reality other than our perceiving mind, our present 
well-defined knowledge of our own sentient organism, and of 
objects external to it, became gradually elaborated. Ttie 
continuous existence of these realities when unperceived, 
which especially establishes their ind^endeiut of the 
is guaranteed by memory, reflexion, and Inference, and not 
hy duect intuition. Finally, through the same means we 
learn to distinguish betneen tlic illusions of the imagination 
and the genuine deliverances of the external senses, and «o 
come to comprehend the full meaning of reality, 

** Mental iaence, p. loO. 
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The objection that we cannot have an immediate know- 
ledge of an “external leality," that “it is impossible to 
understand how the mind can be cognizant of a thing 
detached from itself,”*^ is eqoally futile. It is at least fully 
as impossible to understand how the mind can be cognizant 
of iisel/. How mind and body are united, how either can act 
upon the other, or indeed kow any one thing can movt 
another, are to our present faculties insoluble questions; but 
the fact that there is interaction cannot be denied anyf more 
than the growth of plants or the existence of gravitation, 
merely because we cannot imagine how such an event is 
possible. If the living body is informed and animated 
throughout its whole being by a spiritual soul, why should not 
the sentient organism so constituted be capable of responding 
to a matenal stimulus by an immediately percipient act? 
A pnon dogmas as to what is or is not impossible are here 
out of place, especially in the hands of empiricists. To 
ezpenence we must appeal, and this testifies that in sensa- 
tions of pressure and sight we are immediately peicipient of 
something other than our own mental states, whilst observa- 
tion of many of the lower animals proves that they can 
accurately appreciate spatial relations from birth. 

Co-operation of External Senses, Internal 
Sense, and Intellect. — We have endeavoured, in 
the present chapter, to trace the growth of each of 
the external senses separately, and we have tried to 
confine ourselves to the development of the sensuous 
factor in apprehension. But in real life there is no 
such isolation. The external senses are all con- 
nected with the same brain, and they are all faculties 
of the same mind. Their several activities are 
accordingly unified in the same interior sensuous 
consciousness. In human beings, as well as in the 
lowi^ animals, the operations of the senses are 
syntfaesiaed by internal sentiency, and apart from 
all higher rational activity, the sensations of the 
different senses are obscurely felt as similar or 
dissimilar. 


If Mental Seim*, p. 309. 
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But in man, during mature life, even the 
simplest acts of perception usually involve in- 
tellectual activity, and it is virtually as impossible 
to assign the exact date of the first awakening of 
rational cognition as it is to point to the birth of 
the primitive free volition. In both departments 
lower grades of consciousness, sentiency and spon- 
taneity, precede as necessary conditions the higher 
forms of mental life; and to the child during the 
years of early infancy the existence of the external 
world IS given as an instinctive and indestructible 
belief, and its reality is for him little more than that 
of sensations and possibilities of sensations. 

Dr. Porter very aptlv remarks : “ It is quite conceivable, 
as has been already snugested, that before those percepts 
(perceived things) and sensations (qualities apprehended by 
sensations) are connected under the relation of substance 
and attribute, they should be known as constant attendants, 
co-existent 01 successive, and that, simply as conjoined, the 
presence or the thought (i.r. sensuous image) of the one 
should, under the laws of association, suggest the thought of 
the other. It is under this relation that things and properties 
are known to the animal. It is obvious that the animal 
cannot and does not distinguish the relation of conjuncticHi 
from that ot causation. If be has experienced one sensation 
or sense-jpercept in connection with another, the repetition of 
the one brings up the image of the other, and the pam and 
pleasure, the hope and fear, which are appremriate to it. 
The dog connects with the whip in the band 01 his master 
the thought (image) of chastisement and pain ; with the sight 
of his giin or his walking-stick, the excitement of a ramble or 
of sport.” 

Intelligent Cognition not mere Instinctive Bdief. 

It is through a confusion between the spontaneous faith 
embodied in the primitive percipient act and the rational 
conviction evoked in the develo^d consciousness by intel- 
iectnal perception, that Reid and others misled into 
desorilring onr assurance of external reality as an intt»icfiv« 

Th» Hmmsh IntMtet, 1 166 
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Mm/ irresistibly suggested by the sensation. Inshnctive beli^ 
Stands opposed to intelligent cognition as being blind and 
irrational. No grounds can be assigned for its existence, 
and no cogent reason can be adduced for its validity. The 
mere fact that a mental state of this character is inde- 
atmctible does not alone afford It a sufficient philosophical 
guarantee, while the appearance of idealist philosophers 
would seem to imply that such a faith can at all events suffer 
temporary eclipse. But our knowledge of material objects 
IB not of this kind. However blind and unintelligent may be 
the trust of the infant or the brute in an external world, 
developed cognition in man is essentially other than im- 
pulsive faith ; and his certainty of a material universe, an 
assurance m which rational intuition, abstraction, rcffexion, 
and inference aie involved, and which is based on reasons 
as solid as those we have already advanced, is most erron- 
eously described as an instinctive belief. 

Mental and Cerebral developmenL — Mental development is 
marked by growth in power, enlargement in range and 
variety, and increase m the complexity of our mental activi- 
ties. Much industry has been recently devoted to the 
systematic observation of the working of the faculties of the 
mind from eailiest childhood, and although the psychologist’s 
interpretations of the infant’s mental states may remain of 
doubtful value, careful study of facts must ultimately prove 
fruitful in the interests of truth. Among the results, partly 
physiological, partly psychological, claimed to be established 
are the following. 

The weight of the human brain at birth is about one-sixth 
of that of the whole body. The brain more than doubles its 
size during the first year, after which Its increase is much less 
rapid, and although it coctinues to grow very slowly to 
middle life, it has nearly reached its full size by the end of 
the seventh year. At maturity it averages between one- 
iGbrtieth and one-fiftieth of the weight of the body, reaching m 
oormal adult Europemis from about forty-six to fifly-two 
ounces. Whilst dunng infancy it thus growrs rapidly in bulk, 
H also exhibits increasing distinctness and pcnection in its 
several parts, aod its convolutions become aeeper and more 
marked. 'The sense-organs also, thou(^h very imperfect at 
fimt, develop still more speedily, and witliin a few weeks, or 
at most a few months, they attain maturity. Experiments go 
to shew that the newly-born child Is deah probably Owing to 
tbepreseace of a flnid in the internal cavity of the ear, wmefa 
is cmiy gradually replaced by air. At first, sound produces 
sMtt^ a vague sbocL The mnscular control over the «^es 
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is imperfect, and according to some observers during tbe first 
days of its life tbe infant merely distinguishes hght from 
darkness, whilst the capacity to discriminate colours remains 
very feeble for some weeks.'* The child seems to be unable 
to distinguish different distances, by means of sight. Although, 
as we have already observed, this aptitude is enjoyed from 
tbe beginning in a completely developed condition by some of 
tbe lower animals. Sensations of contact are of a similarly 
indefinite character. On the whole it is probable that the 
consciousness of the infant during tbe first weeks of its life is 
of a vague, indefinite, drowsy character, in which there is 
little or no awareness of the various qualities of sensations 
which will become so widely differentiated later on.** 

With varied and contrasted experiences, however, the 
sensibility to different stimuli rapidly improves, and the 
monotony of the earlier somnolency is more and more broken 
up. Each stimulation leaves a certain residnal effect in the 
faculty, and repetition of an impression, while strengthening 
the power exercised, also tends to awaken a faint curiosity 
and interest, and the infant begins to compare m a semi- 
conscious way different experiences, and also to recognise 
them on their recurrence. As definiteness of impressions is 
increased memory improves, and conscious attention is called 
more and more into play, and intellect proper begins to exert 
itself. The primary tendency of all ment^ activity is objec- 
tive — self-consciousness coming later. The course and the 
range of development is determined in part by inherited 
temperament, in part by surrounding circumstances, physical, 
intellectual, and moral. 

Periods. — The periods of development aie variously divided 

different writers, but in general the following are recc^- 
mzed as distinct epochs. Infancy, reaching to nearly the end 

*• Cf. Preyer, Th* Afiarf ofthtChtld, Part I pp. 180 — 183. Some 
of Ins conclusions, however, seem very hazaiuous and scarcely 
warranted by the evidence Their uncertainty illustrates dearly 
the grave difficulties inherent in the objective method as emjdoyed 
in Commrative Psychology 

** "The baby assailed by eyes, ears, nose, skin, and entrails at 
once, feels it all as one great, blooming, buzzing confusion.** (James. 
Vol. I. p 488 ) J.Ward {"Psychology," Entyc. Brit.,9tb Edit.) similarly 
indsts that the primitive consciousness mnst be a netsaory tonitminm, 
a bmnogmieoua mass, as it were of feeling in which the separate 
elmnents have to be gradually discriminated and differentiated by 
subsequent experiences. This is a striking reversal of the Om 
assodationist “ atomistic '* view which conceived mental Atvdcfi* 
ment as mainly a process of fusion or '■ chemical oombinatioa ” of 
miginoUy dimlnct Imprestdoiia. 
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of the second year, daring which the several Realties of 
Mnse-pfrception reach maturity, the power of locomotion is 
unpenectiy acquired, and the first efforts at speech are made. 
C hddkood comes next, reaching to the seventh year. Memory 
and imagination show considerable proness. Curiosity 
frequently manifests itself, and the so.called “ play-impulse ” 
vs tendency to spontaneous, random movement is active. 
A frill self-conscious knowledge of his own personality is 
reached early in this period, although the general tendency of 
the mind is objective ; and tiie power of voluntary self-control 
and reflective obedience to rule is ordinarily sufficiently 
developed before the eighth year to constitute the child 
responsible for his acts where temptation does not exceed a 
moderate degree of strength. For this reason moral theolo- 
gians have fixed on the seventh year as the date about which 
tiie “ use of reason ” is commonly reached. 

The next seven ^ars mark the period of boyhood, during 
which the faculty of memory increases in strength and intel- 
lectual abstraction comes more into play. Self-control too 
grows in power, and individual peculiarities reveal them- 
selves. This 18 especially the plastic period when the founda- 
tions of those moral and intellectual habits are to be laid 
which wiU in great part determine the quality of the bi^’s 
fotorecareer. Ifhabitsin conflict with truthfulness, generosity, 
obedience, or purity are in possession at the age of fifteen, It 
is extremdy difficult to dislodge them afterwards. 

The period of youth, co\enng the next seven years, marks 
the final "setting" of the character in various directions. 
Whilst the memory and imagmation continue active, the 
Intellectnal faculty of abstract conception, judgment, and 
reasoning rapidly expands, and the power of introspection 
«l80 increases. The emotions and passions come into pro- 
minence. This is especially the season for building up idtals. 
It is the age of enthusiasm, of poetry, and of fancy, but it is 
also the epoch daring which our most important intellectual 
convictions and moi^ habits crystallize and detmmine for 
good or ill the course of our whole future life. 

Primary and Secondanr Qualities of Matter.— 
Our Imowledge of the smell, sound, taste, or tempera- 
ture of objects differs widely in character from our cog- 
nition of their extension, £gure, or number. The iattor 
are called trimry, the former soemdary omlitUs of metier. 
The signincance eff this difference has played a prominent 
IMUt in the histmry of the Philosophy of Perception in 
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modern times, especially in England, but the distinction 
was clearly grasped in its most essential bearings by 
Aristotle and St. Thomas. Anstotle distinguished 
between ‘common" and “proper sensibles," and 
further between the latter in a state of formal actuality 
or energy {h hftpytuf., in aciu), and in a dormant or 
potential condition** (tv Swdfui, tn potentia). The “ proper 
sensibles " are the qualities in bodies which correspond 
to the specific energies of the several senses — colour, 
sound, odour, taste, temperature, and other special 
tactual qualities. Under the “common sensibles” were 
included extension, figure, motion, rest, and number. 
They are perceived through, but simultaneously with, 
the sensibtlia propria, and by more senses than one. 
Moreover, the sensMta propria do not exist in a state of 
aciualtiy except when perceived, but only virtually as 
dormant powers of matter. To this latter most profoundly 
important distinction, erroneously imagined to be a 
discovery of modern philosophy, we will return again. 
Aristotle's doctrine on both points was adopted by 
St. Thomas,*^ who reduced the various forms of 
common sensibles to that of quantity. This was con> 
ceived to be the most fundamental attribute of matter, 
and the various qualities which give rise to the special 
sensations were looked upon as properties inhering 

** Thera was also another distinction recognized by im 
P eripatetic school, that of smstbtU pir u and stnttbtU per aatien*. 
That Is stnsibile per acctdens which is apprebendra indirectly 
through being accidentally conjoined with something which is 
sensiMt per se; and in this signification individual corporeal sub* 
stances were said to be stnsthtle per aaiitau, ** ut si dicimus quod 
Diarus vet Socrates est sensiUle per accidens, quia autdit ei esse 
album." (St Thomas, De Anima, lib. II. 1 . J j ) Both unstUH* tropria 
and senstMia eonmnma were held to be senstotHa per se : the tonum, 
however, being classed saper se prime vsl proprie, the latter as per se 
seetmdo The several ‘'proper sensibtes" (per se prlmo) were dmned 
to be the formal ebftct, or appropriate stimulas of die different 
^pedat wnses. The " commm seasiihs *' (sensibilia per se aed non 
(Kt^e), extenskni, figure, &c., manifest themselves through, bat 
simultaaeonsly with, the stasiiilia prOfna. They are thus 
BM^fiate acquisitions derived from tM former, but forma of tealhy 
direct^ nvMtled throng them. 

** CS. Sum. I q yS a 3. ad a. and iii q 77. a. a 
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in it. From this to the modern division into primary 
and secondary qualities the transition is obvious. 

Descartes, between whom and Locke the credit 
of the discovery of the ancient distinction has been 
supposed to lie, taught that the attributes. Magnitude, 
Figure, Motion, Situation, Duration, and the like, are 
clearly perceived. We have an \dta of them as they 
may be in the object. On the other hand. Colour, Pain, 
Odour, Taste, et cetera, are not thus apprehended. We 
have only a confused and obscure knowledge of some- 
thing or other in the external body whicli causes these 
sensations in us. 

Locke, who borrowed from Galileo the terms 
Primary or Real and Secondary Qualities to mark the old 
distinction between the common and proper sensthles, gives 
solidity, extension or bulk, figure, motion or rest, and 
number, as included in the first class. These attributes 
we cannot conceive as separable from matter, and, 
moreover, they are hke the ideas by which we represent 
them. The secondary or imputed qualities, colours, 
sounds, tastes, smells, and the rest, are not essential to 
the idea of matter. Where present in bodies they exist 
merely as powers to produce sensations, properties 
emerging out of occult modifications of the primary 
attributes, and capable of awakening in us feelings in 
no way like themselves. 

Berkeley and Hume, proceeding from Locke’s 
most fundamental doctrine that we can only know our 
own ideas, quickly demolished the distinction. Hume 
even demonstrated that, on Locke’s principles, the 
primary qualities, extension, and the rest, are less real 
and objective than the secondary, for the former are 
merely complex subjective products elaborated out of 

latter, and so the purest of mental fictions. In the 
Kantian philosophy, although the subject is not ex- 
plicitly treated, the objective significance of the two 
groups is similarly reversed. As Space is an exclusive^ 
subjective form, while the sensations of smell, aoooo, 
0t eeterat have some sort of an external correlate, hoiw* 
ever remote from them in kinship, the latter would se<sn 
fo be of a less purely ideal character. 
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Sir W. Hamilton from a p&ycholi^cal point of 
view distinguishes three classes: (i) Primary or objective. 

(2) Secundo-primary or subjective -objective, and (3^ Secondary 
or subjective qualities.** The primary qualities include all 
the relations of matter to space whether as container 
or contained. These are (1) Extension, (2) Divisibility, 

(3) Size, (4) Density, (5) Figure, (6) Ab^lute Incom- 
pressibility, (7) Mobility, (8) Situation. These attri- 
butes are completely objective. They are percepts 
proper, implying no reference to sensation in their 

** These groups have been also styled the geometrical, mechanuaJ, 
•nd phystalopcal properties, and Mr Herbert Spencer (PnnapUs of 
Psychology, Tt. Vl cc zi — xiu ) still further enriches our already 
exuberantly vrealthy terminology by the invention of the terms, 
statical, slatuo-dynamtcal, and dynamical, to mark substantially the 
same distinctions In the dynamical or secondary attributes the 
external body is active, the mind is wholly passive These qualities 
are objectively occult properties in virtue of which matter modifies 
the forces brought to brar on it, so as through these forces to 
awaken sensations. 'With the exception of taste, thqr act across a 
distance , they are accidents cognizable apart from the body, and 
manifested only incidentally In experiences of the statieo-dynamuei 
kind, both subject and object are simultaneously agent and patient. 
These attributes are known through some objective re-activuy 
evoktsJ by subjective activity ■' In respect of its space (itoftoil) 
attributes, body is altogether passive and the perception of it is 
wholly due to certain mental operations.' Unlike the other attri- 
butes, “ extension is cognizable tnrongh a wholly internal coordina- 
tion of inmressions , a process in which the extended object has no 
share." Some distinctiie fwtnres of the different groups previously 
recognized are here pointed out, but there are also some errors. 
The mind is never purely passive, even in sensations like those 
of colour, taste, if cet.. the mental reaction is as real as the physical 
Stimulation Consequently the distinction between the dynamical 
and statieo-d/namieal fails. Mr Spencer is right in bedding that 
the primafy are not the direct object of the special senses m the 
same manner as the secondary qualities. In the words of St. Thomas 
the sm^Uta communsa do not constitute formal objects of individoid 
senses Still they are not, as Mr. Spencer's ezpomtion implies, 
purely subjective products, but forms of reality revealed throng 
yet concomitantly with, certain of the proper sensiblet. Sormes 
sxtemifoa as sntk does not of course stimulate the retina at the 
umvet of touch ; It is made known in experiences of pressnre and 
DolOBr. Still it is not n mediate inference from the latter, sot a 
eomides integration of unextended feelings of any kind Cognition 
^ tm third wmeneion of space results, as we have already described, 
now a rei^ipllcatlon of the same fecnlties in 1 new direction. 
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meaning, though involving sensation in their first 
apprehension. They are, he holds, absolutely essential 
to body; deprived of them matter is inconceivable. 
The secundo -primary qualities comprehend gravity, 
cohesion, repulsion, and inertia. Viewed as objective 
they are forces resisting our locontoUvt faculty or muscular 
energy. As subjective they are revealed through the 
varying affections of pressure in the sentient organism. 
Involving in their meaning these subjective sensations, 
they do not possess the objective independence of the 
primary qualities. They are, moreover, not essential 
to matter. The secundary qualities are not in propriety 
qualities of bodies at all. As apprehended they are 
only sensations which lead us to infer objective pro- 
perties in the external thing. They are experienced 
as idiopathic affections of our organism, indefinite in 
number, and producible by a variety of stimuli. 
Besides the sensations of the special senses, Hamilton 
includes in this class a number of other feelings, such 
as shuddering, titillation, and sneezing. They are of 
course in no way essential to matter.** 

Criticism. — The recognition of the distinction in 
Icind between the primary and the 'secondary qualities, or 
between the common and proper seustbles^ is justified meta- 
I^ysically by the more and less fundamental character 
of the two classes respectively, and psychologically by 
the numerous differences in the mode of their appre- 
hension. Among these latter enough attention has 
not been directed to the ancient distinction based on 
the fact that secondary and secundo-primary qualities 
are disclosed only throi^h a single sense, while the 
primary attributes are revealed through a plurahty of 
independent sources. This circumstance, as well as 
ihw more intelligible nature, makes our cognition of 

** Asr^ards HamiltoD's treatment of the subject, (i) Them fa 
BO warrant either vuMhysical or psytkologttal for the intermadiatv 
daM. On both grounne it bdtmgt to the third (a) It is absnrd to 
apeidi of SKondary qualities of matter as not being propmtkt of 
matter at all, bnt merely conscious states Hamilton, moreover, 
is paaittasiy iaeonsistent in this respect, since he ebewhere 1»>1^ 
flurt all our ueiues make us immediately cognizant o( the ooiMigD, 
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them clearer, more convincing, and more compre- 
hensive. The perfect identity of ratios subsisting 
between parts of space, e.g., the relation of the side 
to the diagonal of the square, known through visual 
and tactual sensations, the mathematical power of the 
blind, and the recognition of circular and square figures 
by those just receiving sight for the first time, present 
an irresistible testimony to the reality of what is 
affirmed by such diverse witnesses. In addition to 
this, the manifestation of extension in the two different 
experiences of colour and pressure enables us to detach 
in a singularly perfect manner the common element, 
and so to form an abstract idea of extension, far 
surpassing in clearness those derived from any single 
sensuous channel. 

The Relativity of Knowledge.— This expression has been 
used in a great vanety of meanings, (i) The phrase Rilahvity 
of Knowledge, or rather the Law or Prtnctple of Relativity, has 
been used to signify a leading tenet of Bam and Wundt— 
that knowledge and feeling are possible only in transition, 
that we can know anything omy by knowing it as distinguished 
firom something else, that in fact all consciousness is of 
difference. We have discussed the subject at the end of 
chapter v. This doctrine, however, is not that ordinarily 
intended when we speak of the RelattvUy of Knowledge. 

(si The Relativity of Knowledge in its most important sense 
refers not to the nature of the relations between one known 
object and anothei, but to that between the known object 
and the knowing mind. All systems of philosophy which 
reject the doctnne of immediate perception of extended 
reality must maintain that our knowledge is relative to the 
mind in the sense that we can never know any tbmg but our own 
subjective states. Among these the most consistent thinkers, 
as we have argued, are the idealists proper. They logically 
maintain that if we have no knowledge of anything t«yond 
consciousness, it is unphilosophical to suppose that anything 
else exists. This thoroughgoing view is represented by Hume, 
and by Mill at times. The great majority of modem philo- 
sophers, however, shrinking back from this extreme, have 
adopted some intermediate position akin to that of Kant or 
Mr. Spencer. They maintain that while all our knowledge is 
relative to our own mental states, and in no way represents 
or redects reality, yet there is de facto some sort of reality 
outside of our minds. Our imaginary cognitions of space. 
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time, and causality are universal subiecdve illusions either 
inherited or elaborated by the mind; consequently, since 
these fictitious elements mould or blend with ail our experi- 
ence, we can have no knowledge of things in themselves, of 
Houmena, of the absolute. But notwithstanding this, and in 
spite of the fact that the pnnciple of causality has no more 
real validity than a continuous hallucination, these philo- 
sophers are curiously found to maintain the existence of a 
cause, and even of an external, non-mental cause of our 
sensations. 

(3) True doctriM.- -Another, and what we maintain to be 
the true expression of the Relativity of Knowledge, and one 
which is in harmony with the theory of immediate or pre- 
sentative perception, holds — (a) that we can only know as 
much as our faculties, limited in number and range, can 
reveal to us ; (b) that these faculties can inform ns of objects 
only so far, and according as the latter manitest themselves ; 
(c) that accordingly (a) there may remain always an indefinite 
oamber of qualities which we do not know, and (i) what is 
known must be set in relation to the mind, and can only be 
Imown in such relation.”* 

So mneh relativity is necessarily involved in the very 
nature of knowledge, but it in no way destroys the worth of 
that knowledge. If knowledge is defined to imply a relation 
between the mmd and the known object, and if the noumenon 
or tktng-%n-itself is defined to signify some real element of an 
object which never stands in any relation to our cognitive 
powers, then a knowledge of noumena or things-in-themsdves is 
obviondy an absurdity.** Bui if by noumena are understood, as 

“ What is given in one or more relations may necessarily 
implicate other relations, and the e may subsist not merely between 
the mind and other objects, but between the several objects them- 
selves Still, mediate cognitions of this sort are knowledge only in 
so far as they are rationally connected with what is immediately 
p;iven. Oor knowledge of the mutual dynamical influence of two 
mvinble planets, which faithfully reflects their reciprocal relations, 
is but an elaborate evolution of what is apprehended by sense and 
intellect m experiences where subject and object stand in immediate 
velatioiis 

M " To speak of ‘ knowing,’ ' thi ngs in themselves,' or ' things as 
they are,' is to talk of not simply an impossibility, but a con» 
ttSdiCtion; for these phrases are invented to denote what tt in the 
tqihere of being and not in tke sphere of thought, and to supnow them 
inetm is ipso facto to take away this character. The relativity of 
oqgmtion in the sense defiimd) imposes on us no forfeiture 
of pivilefi^, no humiliation ot pritie ; there is not any conceivaMs 
form of appr^umsion from which it excludes us.” (Ct. Martineau, 
d Siuif of keligton, Vol. I p. 119 ) 
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Kant on the one side, and sensationalists like Mr. Spencer oo 
the other seem to mean, hypothetical external causes of oni 
sensations, which yet somehow do not in any way reveal 
their character through these sensations, then we must, in 
the first place, deny the assumption that we can only know 
onr own conscious states, and, in the second, we must point 
out the fundamental contradiction common to both schools 
of disputing the objective or real validity of the principle ol 
causality, whilst in virtue of a surreptitious use of this rejected 
principle they afhrm the reality of an unknowable noumenal 
cause. 

Cognition of Primary and Secondary qualities compared.— 
Admitting all knowledge to be relative m the third sense 
defined, there yet remain grades m the comparative perfection 
of cognitions gamed through diverse channels; and here the 
distinctions both between sense and intellect, and between 


the primary and secondary quaJities of matter, assume great 
importance The doctrine that colours, sounds, and the 
other secondary qualities do not exist in objects as they are 
in the mmd has been often cited as a modem psychological 
discovery. This, however, is a complete mistake. The wide 
diflerence winch separates the objective or material conditions 
of sound, colour, and the rest from the correspondmg subjec- 
tive consciousness, was as clearly and as firmly grasped by 
Aristotle and St. Thomas, as by Locke, Hume, Kant, oi 
Herbert Spencer. The acute minds of the sensationalists 
and sceptics of Ancient Greece had, in fact, raised in One 
form or another all the most forcible difficulties now nrged 
by their modem lepresentatives, and the Stagirite was 
necessarily led to answer them. He did this by pomtingont 
the distinction between the potential condition and the coin- 
pleted realizaiton of the secondary properties. Sound and 
colour «n apprehension he describes as having reached their 
full perfection, actuality, or energy, whilst when unperceived 
they exist in the object merely in a potential or virtual state. 
In this stage he recognized them simply as powers capable of 
arousing sensation. He even called attention to the ambiguity 
arising iroin the frequent use of the same word — «4f., “ sound* 
or “taste," to designate both the physical property and the 
mental stale; and be employs the two terms, sonaiion and 
audition, to bring out the difference. He thus successfnlly 
opposed the scwticism of the ancient empiricists, who denied 
an reality or dimrences of colours, sounds, and the rest apart 
from perception, by admitting their contention as regards Uid 
full realization of the qualities of matter, while rtrEusing to 
Mlow its truth in reference to the potential conditioDB ei 
these qualities. Neither light, nor sounds, nor odoon would 
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exist in their proper signification as adualitits if all Mntleiit 
beings were withdrawn from the universe ; but they would 
still remain as potencies ready to emerge into life when the 
recipient faculty appeared. Aristotle's treatment of the subject 
was adopted and elucidated by St. Thomas, and we deem the 
matter of such importance that we cite a number of passages 
from both the Greek philosopher and bis scholastic com* 
mentator below 

Sensuous and Intellectual cognitions compared. — Through its 
secondary qualities, then, an object is known by any sense 
only as something capable of producing a particular sensation 
in me. The primary attributes are, however, of such a kind, 

w •' Sensibilis aatem actus et sensus idem est, et unus, esse 
antem ipsomm non idem Dico autem ut sonus secundum actum, 
et auditus secundum actum Contmgit enim auditum habentia 
non audire, et habens sonum non semper sonat Cum autem operetwr 
patens (id quod potest) audire, et sonel potens sonare, tune secundum 
actum auditus simul tit, et secundum actum sonus Quorum 
dicet aliquis hoc quidem auditionem esse, hoc venim sona* 
tionmn " (Aristotle, Oe Antma, Ltb III. Lect 2 ) •' Sonativi 

(rei sonora;) igitur actus, aut sonus aut sonatio est. Auditivi 
autem, aut auditus aut auditto est. Duphciter enim auditus. et 
dupliciter sonus Eadem autem ratio est et tn aim sensibus et sensi- 
btltius , , . sed in quibusdam nomina quoque sunt posita, ut 
Sttuatio ac auditto; in quibusdam caret alteram nomine, visio 
enim dicitur actus visus, at colons (actus) nomine vacat, et 
gnstativi gustatio est, at saporis nomen non babet '* (id th ) 
*'Necesse est quod auditus dictus secundum actum, et sonus diclus 
secundum actum, simul salventur et comimpantur ; et similiter est 
de sapore et gustu, et aliis sensibihbus et sensibus Sed si dicantur 
secundum potenUam, non necesse est quod simul cormmpantur et 
Salventur. Ex bac autem ratione (Anstoteles) oxcludit opinionem 
aatiquorum naturalium . . dicens, quod priores naturales non 
bene dicebant in hoc, quia optnabnntnr nihil esse album, aut 
nigriUD, nisi quando videtur, neque sapotem esse, nisi quando 
gustatur , et similiter de aliis sensibfltbas et sensibus Et quta 
tten eredeiant esse alia ent-.a, mtst sennbilia, neque altam oirtuiem eofuas 
eUiVam, mist sensum, credebant quod totum esse et veritas rerum essst in 
aiparen Et ex hoc deducebantur ad credendum contradicioris' 
ilmsl esse vera, propter boc quod divers! contradictona opinantur. 
Picdisnt autem quodammodo rtcte et quadammodo non Ctxm eoisa 
duplieittr disatar sensus et stusMle, seilteet secundum potentmm et secundum 
etctum, de settsn et sensibili teeundum actum accedit quod ipsi dicebant 
quod non est sensibile sine sensu Non autem hoc verum ei^t ds 
sensa et sepsibih secundum patentiam Sed ipsi loquebantur stm- 

B , id est sine distinctiooe, de his quae dicuntur multiplicitar.*' 
omas, Comm, ds Anima, Lib. 111. 1 3, ad finest}. Cf> 
on, Notss os Rtid. iq). Sift— 8jo, 
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and presented to us in such a manner, that our knowledge 
of them, even when limited to tie range of the sensuous 
faculties, IS of far superior importance to that which we 
possess of the sensibiha propria. In themselves the primary 
attributes consist of extensiunal determinations universal to 
matter, and independent of the n.ituic of the sentient faculty. 
In relation to us the fact of then lieing revealed through the 
several channels of ocular, motor, and tactual sensations, 
gives our sensuous perception of them a clearness and distinct- 
ness far surpassing that of the proper sensthles. 

But It is as affouling material for intellectual knowledge 
that their true value is to be estimated. Disclosed through 
distinct channels the common presentation is instinctively 
detached by the higher ahstiactive activity of the mmd; and 
since it IS thus given to us uiiobsciiied by any subjective 
affections of sensibility, it is perceived in a vety perfect and 
coniprchensue manner. Owing to this fact our simplest 
intellectual cognitions of spatial relations are enabled to 
linage with distinctness and lucidity the most fundamental 
laws of the physical world. 

Finally, by observation, reasoning, and abstraction we 
come to discern in these primary attnbutes universal exten- 
sional relations conditioning the mutual connexion and inter- 
dependence of material objects apart from then perception 
bj’ the knowing spirit. We are assured that, although the 
realization of the s>econdary qualities lequircs the presence of 
the sentient faculty, yet the most important part of the 
meaning of the primaiy attributes holds in its absence: we 
see that wtnle perception is essential to the one, it is 
accidental to the other. Remote and complicated deductions 
trom a few primary luminous intuitions of space and number, 
together with certain assumptions as to the action of real 
force, are found to desenbe accurately the future conduct of 
the universe. Astronomy and Physics, the Law of Gravita- 
tion as well as the Undulatory Theory of light, imply the 
extra-mental validity of our notions of space, motion, and real 
energies, and assume their existence and action apart from 
observation The verification which subsequently observed 
results afford to our reasoned deductions must, consequouUy, 
be held to establish that these conceptions aic neither “ inte- 
grations ” of purely subjective feelings, nor niental “ forms,” 
which in no way represent the hypothetical, unknowable, 
external noumenoM, but true cc^nffions which mirror in a 
vicious manner the genuine conditions of real or ontolo- 
gical being. Our knowledge, then, of the primary attributes 
does not relate exclusively to our own mental states, as is 
asserted in the prevalent creed of relativity. Still in the case 
L 
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of tbesCj as well as of the secondary qualities, we can never 
know the object unless in so far as it reveals itself directly or 
Indirectly to our faculties, and in the simplest creature there 
will always remain beyond our ken an indefinite number of 
secrets which a higher intelligence might scrutinize, so that 
the perfection, range, and penetration of knowledge is, in 
truth, ever relative to the knowing mind.* 

R*aitngi — On immediate perception, cf. Coffey, EpisUmolegy, 
Part IV. , Mark Baldwin, StHsn and InttlUti, c. vih. , Balmez, Fimia- 
nuntal Philosajihy, Vol. I. pp. aOy — 324, 330—360. On localization 
of sensations, cf Gutberlet, op. cit. pp. 59 — 84 ; Mercier, Psycholcgti^ 
pp 132 — 147 ; On Primary and Secondary Qualities of Matter, cl 
St. Thomas, Dt Antyna, II. 1. 13, H.amiltoa, Notts on Retd, pp B23, 
seq. On Relativity of Knowledge, St. Thomas, De Anima, III. 1 a, 

■ Dr Coffey clearly shows (op cit. cc. xvi. — six ) that oar intel* 
lectual knowledge of both Secondary and Primary Qualities is 
dependent on sense, and the sense-perception of both on the struc- 
ture of the sense-organs. Still it is well to recall their diBferences- 
(1) The P Q , as ordinarily understood, achieve actualization apart 
from perception , the S.Q do not. (See above, p 160) The waves 
do not really "roar on the desert shore," thongh they possess all 
thsir primary qualities (z) The character of the dependence of 
each class on the senie^rgans profoundly differs Thus, the 
sensations aroused by different S.Q might conceivably through 
modifications of the sense organs be interchanged (as, » g , red and 
green in the colour-blind) in a whole race of men without philoso- 
phical difficulties Not so in the case of P.Q. The sense-impres- 
sions now awakened by a circle could not be transferred to a 
triangle without geometrical anarchy (3) In regard to P.Q., sense 
to some extent images and reveals the extra-mental attribute and 
directly affords data to the intellect for an Insight Into its nature 
eapsd>le of fruitful development. Not so in the case of S Q. Here 
it only enables the inielleci to ^ndge that an external occult pro- 
perty has the power of awaking a sensation, which practically 
merely symbolizes that property, and of which the concept is 
r^ttyely barren. Thus our direct cognitions, whether sensuous or 
intellectual, of the spatial features of the external world are of a 
more perfect order than those of its S.Q , and our knowledge may 
be lastly said to picture or reflect and reveal the former tn a higher 
ana more adequate manner, though it must be always rmnembei^ 
that tim " picture ” is not a material but a psychical image, mage 
btttnffenaUt — a representation in lerms of bumsn consciensness. 
This la the amount of foundation for Locke’s crude statement that 
OH idea* are like the P-Q., but anltke the S Q. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

IMAGINATION. 

Imag^ination defined. — Imagination may be 
Jefined as the faculty of forming mental images 
or representations of material objects, apart from 
the presence of the latter The representation 
so formed is called in nearly all recent psycho- 
logical literature an idea. This application of a 
term, which in the old philosophies invariably 
expressed the universal representations of the intel- 
lect, is unfortunate ; but it has become so general 
that there is little hope of restoring the word to its 
ancient and proper signification. Accordingly, to 
avoid confusion, when employing the word idea to 
denote the general concept or notion, we will add 
the epithet intellectual to mark its supra-sensuous 
character. The term phantasm, by which the school- 
men expressed very concisely the acts of the imagi- 
nation, has been employed in the same sense by 
Dr. M'Cosh, and occasionally also by Hamilton and 
Dr, Porter, and we will use it along with the word 
image to denote this sensuous representation. 

Ideas and Impressions. — The idea or phantasm 
of the imagination differs in several respects from 
the percept, presentation, or impression, that is the 
act by which we perceive a real or present object, 
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such, for instance, as a house. The idea is almost 
invariably very faint in intensity as compared with 
the impression. The outlines of the one are obscure 
and its constituent parts confusedly presented, while 
the other Is realised in a clear and distinct manner. 
Still more striking is the contrast between the 
unsteady transitory character of the representation 
and the permanent stability of the perceived object. 
The image, too, is normally subject to our control, 
and can be annihilated by an act of will ; the sensa- 
tion, on the contrary, so long as the sense is exposed 
to the action of the object, is independent of us. The 
imagination, moreover, may vary the position of its 
object, and our own movements do not force us to 
leave behind us the idea. With the percept of the 
external sense it is otherwise ; every change in our 
situation produces an alteration in its appearance. 
Depending on these lesser differences is the dis- 
tinction most noted of all, the reference to objective 
reality, the belief in external independent existence 
which accompanies the act of sense-perception but 
is absent from that of the imagination. And yet, as 
St. Thomas pointed out long ago,^ ideas arc con- 
founded with real objects, if not corrected by actual 
perception or free exercise of intellect. 

Sdiolutk Ooctrine. — The Phantasy or Imagination was 
classed as an internal sense by the philosophers of the 
Peripatetic school. This view was based on the facts that 
the imagination operates by means of a physical organ — ^the 
Inrain; that it represents particular concrete objects; and 
that these have only an intenial or subjective existence. It 
was accordingly defined to be an internal power of tfafr 
Mmsuous order. It was distinguished from the tensus ammunu, 
* Qq, Disp. Dt Mtlo, 111. a. 3 , ad 
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by the circumstance that while the function of that faculty 
was held to be the apprehension and distinction of the actuiu 
operations of the several senses, and of the qualities of objects 
htc et nunc perceived hy them, the imagination forms repre- 
sentations or images of objects even in their absence. Modem 
writers commonly describe this aptitude of the mind as an 
intellectual power, but that this opiiiion Is erroneous will 
become evident later on. 

Productive and Reproductive Imagination. — Several forms 
of the activity of the imagination have been allotted special 
names. The most commonly accepted division of the faculty 
18 that into Reproductive and Productive Imagination. The 
former term is employed to designate the power of forming 
mental pictures of objects and events as they have been 
originally experienced, while the Productive Imagiuation 
signifies the power of constructing images of objects not 
previously perceived. The term Reproductive Imagmation 
IS used by some writers to denote the faculty of memory 
in general. This usage is objectionable. The differentia of 
memory is not reproduction^ but recognition. All imagination, 
as we urge above, is essentially reproductive. The chief 
features in which remembrance diifers from mere revival of 
images are; (i) The freedom of the imagination as to the 
number and variety of its acts, the limited character of our 
recollections; (2) the casual and variable order of the former 
states, the serial fixity and regularity of the latter; (3) the 
isolate nature of imaginary events, the solidarity or related- 
ness of remembered occurrences, which are inextricably inter- 
woven with multitudes of other representations; {4) finally, 
the peculiar reference to my own actual experience involv^ 
in the act of identification or recognition, which forms part of 
the recollection but is absent from the creations of fancy. 

The spontaneous action of the faculty is sometimes called 
the passive imagination as contrasted with the actiot or 
voluntary exercise of its powers.* The epithets constructive 
and creative, are firequently applied to Productive Imagination, 
especially when the product is of a noble or beautiful Idnd. 
Strictly yaking, however, the imagination does not create 
or produce anything completely new; it merely combines 
into novel forms elements given in past sensations. These 
fresh combinations are effected under the guidance of will 
and judgment, and accordingly Hamilton has styled this 
aptitude, the “Comparative Imagination," and the “ Faculty 
of Relations." It has also been asserted that its range is not 
limited to objects of sense This view is gravely erroneous. 
The scope of imagination is rigidly confined to tlie reproduc- 
■ Cf Mark Baldwin, op. cit. p. 224 
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tion of former data of sense, and the congenital absence of 
any faculty correspondingly limits the field of the phantasy. 
The imagination, moreover, should not any more than external 
sense be called a faculty of relations, since both alike are 
equally incapable of apprehending such supra-sensuous reali- 
ties. It is the intellect which in one case as in the other 
perceives abstract relations, and it is as serious an error to 
confuse rational activity with the power of forming sensuous 
images as with the capability of eiiroeriencing sensations. 

Functions of the Imagination . — The Imagination plays an 
important part in artistic and mechanical construction, and 
in the more concrete branches of physical science. In all 
forms, however, of constructive imagination the three factors, 
purfou, attention, and discrtminahv* selection co-operate. There 
must be at least in dim outlines before the mind an am or 
object to be realized Then, as in order to satisfy this vague 
desire the spontaneous activity of the faculty Imngs forward 
its materials, the attention is fixed on those likely to fit in to 
the wrisbed-for ideal. Finally, selective discrimination retains 
those judged to be appropriate and rejects the remainder. 

^Esthetic Ima^iiuition. — In the creation of works of art the 
fancy of the poet, painter, sculptor, or musician, is employed 
in grouping and combining bis materials so as to awaken 
admiration and satisfaction in the mind. At times his aim 
will be to hold the mirror up to nature, in order to delight by 
the exquisite skill and fidelity ivitb which he reproduces an 
actual experience recalled by the memory. At other times 
be assumes a nobler part, and seeks to give expression to 
some thought embodying an ideal type of beauty or excel- 
lence, which is never met with in the commonplace world of 
real life, but is dimly shadowed forth in rare moments by our 
own imagination. The Beautiful is indeed the proper aim of 
the sestbetic fancy, as that of the scientific imagmation is tht 
True, and so discriminative selection directs the attention 
towards those elements which when combined will result in 
an Ideal. This function of the Ima^nation is called Idealixa- 
ikm. Intellectual and volitional activity, however, are involved 
is eudi operations. The ideals formed may be artistic, scien- 
tific, ethical, or religions. Analysis of past experience and 
synthetic recombination of the elements constitute t^ 
essential st^es of the process in each department. Both 
operations involve attention, abstraction, and comparison, so 
that the Idlest powers of the soul are employed in this 
exercise.’ Tliis faculty is said to be rich, fertile, or luxuriant 
when images of great variety issue forth in spoptaneons 
abundance. Taste, on the other hand, implies jadicions or 
* Cf. Dr Porter, op. dt. H 353— 37 a. 
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refined, rather than luxuriant fancy. Great genius in any of 
the branches of art presupposes a fertile imagination, but 
true excellence is attained onV when this power is controlled 
and diiectcd by good judgment. The importance of Imagi- 
nation m mechanical contrivance and invention is obvious. 
The power of holding fiiiiily before the mind a clear and 
distinct representation of the object to be formed is one of 
the most necessary qualifications of constructive ability. 

Scientific Imagination.— The relations between 
imagination and science have been the subject of 
much dispute, some writers holding that a rich and 
powerful imagination is adverse rather than favour- 
able to scientific excellence, while others consider 
this aptitude to be “as indispensable in the exact 
sciences as in the poetical and plastic arts.*’ And 
that “it may accordingly be reasonably doubted 
whether Aristotle or Homer were possessed of the 
more powerful imagination.’* * 

Coocrete Science*.— To answer the question we must 
distinguish different branches of science. In departments of 
concrete knowledge, such as geology, botany, animal physi- 
ology, and anatomy, the Imagination is exercised almost as 
much as in history, oratory, or poetry ; and even in astronomy 
and chemistry it plays an important part. The acquisition 
of information, and tne extension of our command over any 
of the fields of physical nature involve careful use of our 
powers of external sense-perception ; and progress is 
measured by the number and quality, the clearness and com- 
plexity, the readiness and precision of the ideas gathered. 
Fresh species, new properties, novel modes of action, must 
be more distinctly apprehended, more firmly retained) and 
more easily reproduced in imagination with every successive 
advance. The native efficiency of this faculty must, conse- 
^utmtly, largely determine the rate of improvement and the 
limit of excellence attainable by each individual. In the 
region of original research, and especially in the construction 
of hypotheses, fertility of iinagmatiun is an essential element 
of success; and the leading men in the histor>» of these 
Sciences have almost invariably been endowed with a bold 
and teeming fancy. 

* Mamilton, u. p. 265. 
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Scientific Hypotheses . — Discoveries in Science, wheie tliey 
are not directly suggested by some lucky accident, generally 
start from hypotheses more or less erroneous which are 
gradually revised and corrected till they embrace all the 
facts. Scientific hypotheses differ from the guesses we are 
constantly making in all matters merely in the clearness with 
which they are conceived, and the rigour with which they 
are tested. All guesses involve exercise of the Imagination, 
and so in proportion to the fertility of this faculty will be the 
mind’s readiness in framing hypotheses of every kind. An 
efficient imagination contributes much to clearness an<l 
precision in the suppositions put forward by the intellect, 
and if well under control, it facilitates their retention in 
distinct consciousness and so lenders them susceptible 
of searching examination. The gieat scientists, such as 
Newton and Kepler, have been even more remarkable foi 
their ngorous severity in testing, than for their originality 
in inventing their hypotheses 15ut the accurate represen- 
tation of possible causes and effects, the firm and ilistinct 
grasp of such conceptions, the anticipation of probable 
consequences, the comparison of diverse modes of action 
likely to happen under different contingencies, and the 
careful following out of trains of reasoning from conditional 
assumptions are all much facilitated by superior natural 
aptitude and judicious culture of the imagination. 

According as man’s memory is well stored with infor- 
mation in any branch of science, his fancy becomes fertile 
in picturing the action of unob.served causes and agencies, 
and in proportion as he is familiar with its subject-matter, 
his imagination will instinctively reject guesses likely to 
clash with known facts. A ceitain acquired sagacity controls 
and directs his conjectures along likely paths and lead him 
to detect those unobtrusive analogies which are the fruitful 
parent of so many great discoveries. Mr. Mark Baldwin 
thus wntes ; “ The imagination is the prophetic forerunner 
of all great scientific discoveries. The mental factors seen 
to underlie all imaginative construction are here called into 
play in a highly exaggerated way. The associative material 
presented covers generally the whole area of the data of the 
scientific branch in band ; familiarity with the principles 
and laws already discovered is assumed and in general a 
condition of mental saturation with the subject. ... In 
most cases the beginning of a discovery is nothing more than 
a conjecture, a happy supposition. The mind at once begins 
to search for means of testing it, which itself involves the 
um^natioD of new material dispositions. These tests are 
made more and more rigid, if successful, until the prucuU 
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test, as it is called, is reached, which either confirms or 
disproves the hj’pothesis.”’ 

Abstract Sciences. — When, however, we pass from the 
concrete to the moie abstiact branches of knowledge, such as 
pure mathematics, logic, and metaphysics, we find iinagma- 
tion sinks into a secondary position. The materials with 
which the mathematician or the metaphysician deals are not 
representations of phantasy, but of intellect. They are 
devoid of those impressive concrete qualities which dis- 
tinguish the sensuous image from the absti actions of thought; 
and the chief difficulty of the bcginnci is to turn aside from 
the obtrusiie features of the phantasm, and keep solely m 
view the delicate but vital relations which constitute the 
essence of scientific knovv ledge. 


It seems to ns, then, to he the very reverse of 
truth to say that imagination holds a place in 
abstract science similar to that which it occupies 
in poetry. As all thought is representative, the 
abstract thinker must, of course, be capable of 
forming representations of the subjects of his specu- 
lation ; and the distinctive characteristic of genius 
in this direction lies in the power to grasp vigorously 
some fruitful notion and to concentrate upon it for 
long periods the whole energy of the mind. Still 
it IS a grave error to confound the rational activity 
of the intellect with the operations of the sensuous 
imagination. And it should be borne in mind that 
although elastic and fertile powers of fancy often 
accompany great intellectual gifts, and although 
even in the abstract sciences discovery may be at 
times materially aided by the power of holding 
steadily before the mind concrete images ; neverthe- 
less it is the intellect and not the imagination that 

* StHses tmtd Inttllttl, pp. 236, 137. There are many valuable obaap> 
tatlone In bis chapter on this su^oct. 
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apprehends the universal relations which form the 
framework of science. 

Dangers of Imagination. — It is needless to point 
out how easily richness of imagination may prove 
detrimental rather than beneficial to scientific pro- 
gress. In Ethics or Metaphysics, no less than in 
History or Biology, exuberant and prolific fancy 
when uncontrolled by reason, may divert attention 
from the essential to the accidental, may pervert 
and mislead the powers of judgment, and may so 
confuse the reason that fiction is substituted for 
objective reality, and brilliant poetic hypotheses are 
preferred to the prose of commonplace truth. 

Fancy. — The term Fancy is sometimes used to 
mark the activity of the imagination as exercised in 
the production of comic, or even of beautiful images, 
provided they be of a minute or trivial type. Fancy, 
too, is confined to the sphere of the unreal whilst 
imagination may represent the actual. The epithets 
merry, playful, weird, which are applied to the 
former, indicate the various kinds of action in which 
it manifests itself, and it is with that aptitude wil 
and humour are mainly connected. 

Wit ai^ Humour. — Intellect, as’ well as icna^nation, is 
involved in the exhibition and appreciation of wit and 
humour, but the happy suggestions of the fancy are the 
essential materials which go to make up the amusing 
picture. Wit and humour agreeing in some respects are 
distingaisbed m others. Both aptitudes imply the power 
of noting and manifesting unexpected points of agree, 
ment between apparently disparate ideas; but wit excels 
in brilliancy and pungency. It is, too, of a more in- 
tellectual character, while humour appeals rather to the 
moral side of human nature. The witty man is quick to 
p^ceive incongruous associations of every kind, the hnmoorist 
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is a close observer of the foibles and weaknesses of his 
fellow-men. Humour is mainly innate, wit is to some extent 
amenable to education and culture. Humour, implying the 
power of sympathy with the feelings of others, is commonly 
associated with good nature, while wit is frequently sharp 
and unpleasant. This distinction is admirably expressed in 
Thackeray’s saying that “Humour is wit tempered by love.” 
The most degraded form of wit is exhibited m puns, where 
coramonlv there is merely an accidental similarity in oral 
sound. The felicitous apprehension of a hidden connexion 
between incongruous ideas, which constitutes the essence of 
true wit, is almost invariably absent. 

Illusions. — As the activity of Imagination is the 
chief source of certain abnormal mental phenomena of 
an important character described as illustoits, halluci- 
natums, dreams, and the like, this will be, perhaps, the 
most appropriate place to treat of them. In ordinary 
language the terms illusion, delusion, and fallacy are 
frequently used in the same sense to denote any 
erroneous conviction. In a more limited signification 
fcdlacy means a vicious reasoning, an intellectual in* 
ference of a fallacious character, whilst tUiuum signifies 
a deceptive or spurious act of apprehension, and delusum 
implies a false belief of a somewhat permanent nature, 
and of a more or less extensive range. These states 
of consciousness have in common the note of untruth- 
fuiness ; and we may, from a psychological standpoint, 
define a mental act to be untrue, which disagrees from 
its object as that object is known by the normal human 
mind. An illusion is thus a deceptive cognition which 
pretends to be immediately evident, and it can refer to 
mistaken memories and erroneous expectations, just as 
well as to false perceptions of the external senses.* 

Sources of Illustoh. — The causes of illusion we may in 
the first place roughly divide into two great classes, 
according as they belong to the sulyecHve or the oi^'ecim 
worlds. Our mistakes may arise either from mental 
influences, or from irregular conditions of the material 
universe, including among the latter the state of our 
own organism. 

* Cf. Mr. Sully'* Ittustoiu, cc. i. H. Many of these pbeBonieiia 
are v«y aldlfuUy analyzed by that writer. 
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Mfntal influences . — The wide range of the first group 
will liecome evident if we recall the various elements 
which we have shown in a previous chapter to be 
involved in apparently simple acts of sense-per- 
ception. The material directlj> presented to us, even 
by the power of vision, is extremely small. By far 
the greater part of the information given through 
each act of apprehension is due to memory, inference, 
and associated sensations of other faculties faintly re- 
vived in imagination. Accordingly, the condition of 
the mind immediately antecedent to the impression of 
any particular object has a most important influence 
in determining how this object will be perceived. If 
the imagination is vigorously excited, and if we have 
a lively expectation of beholding some special occur- 
rence, there is a considerable probability that anything 
bearing even a distant resemblance to it will be mis- 
taken for the anticipated experience. As the physical 
concomitants of the activity of the imagination are 
similar in kind to those of real sensation, and as even 
in normal perception a large part of the mental product 
is furnished by the phantasy from the resources of 
previous experiences, it is not surprising that wliere 
anticipation of an event is very strong, and its repre- 
sentation very vivid, the mind may perceive an occur- 
rence before it happens, or apprehend an object where 
none exists. This species of deception, in which a 
mental state is excited without any external cause, is 
called a subjective sensation. Such simulated cognitions 
may work very serious effects on the organism. The 
pain or pleasure, according to the agreeable or dis- 
agreeable character of the illusion, may be fully as 
intense as if the appearance were a reality.* 

^ A butcher was brought into the shop of Mr. MacfarUn, the 
drumi^ from the market-place opposite, labouring under a terrible 
accSatt. The man on trying to hook up a heavy piece of meat 
above his head slipped and the sharp hook penetrated his arm so 
that he himself was suspended. On Wng examined he was pide, 
almost pulseless, and expressed himself as suHpting acute agony. 
The arm could not be moved without causing excesaive pain, arid 
in cnUing off the sleeve be frequently cried out , yet when the am 
wSS expMed it was found to be quite tmiitiured, the hook having 
«idy travmsed the sleeve of his coai." (Carpmter, op. cit. p. X58,} 
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In addition to expectation, desire, and fear, are 
the mental states which have the largest share in the 
production of illusion. The strength of the inclination 
to believe in that which we like, manifests itself in every 
department of human life. Yet, paradoxical as it may 
at first sight appear, dislike can also contribute to the 
generation of an illusory belief. The most important 
constituent in the emotion of fear is aversion, but it is 
a matter of frequent expierience that a lively fear of 
anything tends to create in the mind a counterfeit 
perception of it. The timid wayfarer, travelling by 
night, sees a highwayman in every gatepost, whilst the 
child who has just been listening to ghost stories 
converts the furniture of his moonlit bed-room into 
fames and hobgoblins. Inordinate anxiety generates 
all sorts of doubts and suspicions, and — 

Trifles light as air 

Are to the jealous confirmation strong. 

The mental process in the case of fear is, however, 
fundamentally akin to that of desire. The immediate 
effect of botli sentiments is intense excitation of the 
imagination, a lively picture of the desired or dreaded 
event is conjured up by the fancy, and the vivid image 
is taken for the reality. 

Other infinences . — The second group of causes of 
illusion, which may be roughly described as non- 
mental, are subdivided according as the deception is 
due, (a) to ill-heaith either of the particular organ 
employed, or of the brain and nervous system as a 
whole, or (h) to some irregularity in the composition of 
the medium intervening between the organism and the 
object apprehended. 

(«) Orgame . — The forms of illusion which may arise 
from an unsound condition of the organ are very 
numerous. A sense may be subject to permanent defects 
such as partial deafness, short-sightedness, and colour- 
blindness, or It may suffer transient disabilities such as 
fatigue, disarrangement, and temporary disease of the 
nerves employed in a particular perception. Afwr 
steadily gazing at a small disc of a brilliant colour, the 
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eye will see a similar spot of a complementary hue ii 
directed immediately afterwards towards a plain white 
surface. Intense stimulation of any of the senses renders 
it for a time insensible to lesser excitations. Santonin m< 
duces colour-blindness to violet, and other drugs deaden 
other modes of sensibility. The disease of jaundice 
sometimes gives things a yellow tinge. In certain 
cerebral and nervous diseases illusions often take a 
more pronounced and extreme form, and the mind 
may not only misapprehend real things, but it may 
even become incapable of distinguishing between actual 
objects and pure phantoms of the imagination. An 
aberration of this extreme and Mrmanent kind is com- 
monly termed a halluctnatum. The passenger who, in 
a London fog, mistakes a lamp-post for a policeman, 
is said to be under an illusion. The fever-patient who 
sees his empty room crowded with people, and the 
lunatic who believes he is the Emperor of China, are 
possessed by hallucinations. The passage, however, 
from the one state to the other is gradual, and there is 
no rigid line of demarcation separating them. The 
cause of these aberrations seems to lie in the abnormal 
working of the interior physical processes which 
usually give rise to sensations, or winch have accom- 
panied particular cognitions in the past, and so cause 
these latter to be reproduced from memory with such 
vividness as to be confounded with real impressions. 
The illusions of delmum tremens, and of many forms 
of mental derangement, are probably caused by mis- 
taking internal irritation of the nerves for external 
natural sensations. And complete lunacy may arise 
eith^ from disorder of the functions of the cerebrum, 
caused by the presence of poisonous matenals in the 
bk>od, or from some organic disease which has already 
seiaced on the substance of the brain. 

(i) External . — The deceptions originated by irregular 
conditions of the environment are very familiar. If we 
gaze at the sun through a piece of red or green glass, 
only rays of these colours will be allowed to pass, and 
its disc will appear of a corresponding hue. A dull 
wintry landscape observed through a transparent sub- 
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Stance of a slightly yellow tint assumes a golden 
autumnal appearance. The magic effects of the trans- 
formation scene at the pantomime aire the result of the 
skilful management of coloured lights, and spectral 
apparitions are commonly produced by the manipula- 
tion of concave mirrors at the sides of the stage. In 
operations of this nature, however, the sense is perfectly 
truthful as regards its own revelations. It responds in 
an appropriate manner to its proximate stimuli, and the 
error is due to the abnormal relations between the latter 
and the remote object which they ordinarily present to 
the mind. 

Illusion in the strictest sense of the term comes 
into existence when we pass from the immediate data 
of the senses to their indirect or acquired perceptions. 
Here, when the customary character of the environ- 
ment IS changed, the imagination excited through past 
association may induce complete deception. Our esti- 
mate of distance and magnitude may thus be altogether 
invalidated. A figure seen through a fog is enlarged 
because the vagueness of its outlines causes us to 
exaggerate its distance. The perspective appearance 
of landscape paintings and of stereoscopic pictures, as 
well as the ingenious contrivances to which the diorama 
owes its success, are designed to awaken through the 
imagination by means of the laws of suggestion an 
illusory belief as regards the spatial relations of the 
several parts of the perceived object. Akin to this 
class of illusions are some others due to the unusual 
presence or absence of materials for comparison. The 
empty rooms of a house in the process of building 
always look smaller than they really are, because we 
have not the customary furniture to call our attention 
to the capacity of the space. Similarly, a dispro- 
portionately large table diminishes the size of a 
chamber. On the other hand, a multiplicity of small 
objects majinifies a given amount of space. A field 
with hay-cocks scattered over it, a harbour with ships, 
or an orchard studded with apple-trees, seems far 
larger than the same space when empty. The other 
senses are subject to analogous mistakes. The illusion 
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produced by an echo is similar to that of the looking* 
glass. In a ranhed atmosphere the force of sound is 
lowered in a surprising d^ree. De Saussure judged 
the explosion of a pistol at the top of Mont Blanc 
to be about equal to that of a common cracker below. 
Want of homogeneity, moreover, in the intervening 
medium can interrupt, reflect, or change the character 
of sound just as of light. 

Dreaming and Reverie. — A specially inteiesting form of 
illusion, or rather hallucination, is that exhibited in dreaming. 
Dreams are mental processes which take place during sleep, 
and are in some respects akin to states of revene which occur 
during waking life. In dreaming the imagination assumes 
the part played in waking life by the external senses. 
During sleep the activity of these latter falls into almost 
complete abeyance; volitional control over the course of 
thought ceases; the power of reflexion and comparison is 
suspended ; and the fancy of the dreamer moves along 
automatically under the guidance of association. Considera- 
tion of these circumstances will help us to partially account 
for the peculiar features of the dream. Its chief charac- 
teristics are, {a) its vensimilitude, (b) its incoherence and 
extravagance, (c) its possession of a certain coherence 
amid this inconsistency, and (d) the exaggeration of actual 
impressions. 

(a) Vertsmthlude . — The apparent reality of the dream is, 
in great part, a consequence of the cessation of the action ot 
the external senses. In sleep the images of the fancy which 
may arise within us are not subject to the correction which 
the presentations of the senses are ever furnishing during 
waking life. Even in the most profound reverie, when our 
thoughts move along at random, there is always, so long as 
we are awake, a plentiful stream of sensation flowing in upon 
the mind through the several faculties; and although we 
scarcely advert to them, these sensations exert a steady 
counteracting influence on the flights of fancy. The objects 
which we dimly see around us, the tactual and auditory 
impressions of which we are vaguely conscious, all conspire 
to keep us in constant collision with reality; and when we 
imagine ourselves at the head of an army, or in the jaws of a 
tiger, the obscurely apprehended table and chairs of our room 
exert a silent check upon the credence we are inclined to 
give to ail vivid ideas. In steep it is otherwise *, the corrective 
action of the external senses being cut off, we are compietdy 
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at the mercy of the phantasy, and place implicit confidence 
in each new illusory cognition.* 

(6) Incoherence . — The inconsistency of the dream seems to 
be due to its course being left entirely to the guidance of 
fortuitous associations modified by the interference of acci- 
dental sensations at the moment. The absence of voluntary 
attention or control over our thoughts disables us from 
refiectmg upon the ideas which arise spontaneously, and 
prevents us from comparing them with past experience, or 
with each other. In reverie, on the contrary, this voluntary 
power rarely sinks into complete abeyance, and on the 
suggestion of some flagrant absurdity, the mind can exert 
itself against the illogical train of images, and even if it 
permits the mcongruous series to take their course, at least 
reserves its assent. The casual entrance of the few external 
impressions which penetrate to the mmd during sleep, and 
the action of the systemic sensations are probably fertile 
sources of new lines of thought. But since self-command no 
longer exists, although we may feel a vague surprise at the 
chaotic groupings of ideas thus effected, we are yet unable to 
elicit the reflective act by which the inconsistency may be 
brought home to us, and accordingly thought follows thought 
in an arbitrary manner. 

(c) Coherence . — The consistency of the dream, in so far as 
it occasionally exists, probably lesults in part horn an orderly 
succession of previously associated ideas, in part from a 
faint power of selection exerted by a dominant tone of con- 
sciousness at the time, which rejects strikmg eccentricities. 

(d) Exaggeralton . — The exaggeration of occasional real 
impressions is accounted for by the fact that while the great 
majority of external sensations are excluded, those which do 
find enriance are thereby in a peculiarly favourable position. 
They are in novel isolation from their surrounding; their 
nature is vaguely apprehended;* and they cannot be con- 

• Lewes, following Hartley, explains the apparent reality of the 
phantasms of the dream, mainly by the susjiension of the corrective 
action of the external senses Cf. Physiology of Common Life, pp 367 — 
J70 Carpenter, Mental Phystohn, f 482, in accordance with the 
important part he assigns to Will in mental hfe, like Stewart, lays 
chief stress on " the entire suspension of volitional control over the 
current of thought " daring sleep St. Thomas had anticipated both 
explanations lie accounts for the illusions of steep by the suspen- 
sion of the senses combined with the interruption of the voluntary 
cmitrol of reason. See note on next page. 

• Mr. Sully (lUnsions, pp. 147 — 149) ascribes the magnifying 
agency of the dream chiefly to the obscure manner in which the 
n^ure of the atimulns is apprehended— igNohtiw fro magnifito. The 

M 
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fronted with other experiences. Accordingly they usurp the 
whole available resources of consciousness, and so assume an 
utterly inordinate importance. A slight sensation of cold or 
pressure, if it accidentally fits in with the current of our 
dream, may thus give rise to the illusion that we are lost in a 
snow-storm, or crushed under a falling house. Tbo seeming 
rapidity of events, which is simply the rapidity of thoughts 
confounded with reality, is explained in the same way.** 

In brief, then, as following Aristotle, St. Thomas himself 
repeatedly teaches, the mind accepts the representations of 
the imagination as real objects unless it be checked by some 
Other faculty ; consequently when, as in sleep, the senses and 
the firee application of the understanding which constitutes 
voluntary attention are suspended, illusi'^ is inevitable.** 

Readings. — On the Imagination, cf St Thomas, Comm De Anma, 
Lib in. Lect. 4 — 6; Mark Baldwin, op cit c xii . Carpenter. 
Mental Physialogt, c xii . Hamilton, Metafh Lect xxxiii , Porter, 
op, cit. Part II cc V vi ; Gutbcriet, Die Psychologte, pp. 83, seq 
On Illusions, cf. Forges, VObjectunte de la Perception des Sens Exiemes, 
pp 184—237; Baldwin, op cit c. xiii The subject of Dreams is 
treated by Aristotle in a special tract, cf St. Thomas, Comm Dt 
Stmuus. Carpenter, op cit c xv. is good on the same subject. 

force of a novel impression eren in waking life is usually over- 
estimated. In sleep the genera] lethargy of the higher centres 
engaged in cognition prevents proper recognition of even familiar 
stimnli, and so converts them into strange or formidable phenomena 

*• '■ The only phase of the waking state in which any such 
intensely rapid succession of thoughts presents itself, is that which 
is now well attested as a frequent occurrence, under circumstances 
to which there is imminent danger of death, especially by drowa- 
iag, the whole previous hie of the individual seems to oe presented 
instantaneously to his view, with its every important incident 
vividly impressed on his consciousness, just as if all were combined 
to a picture, the whole of which conld be taken to at a glance." 
(Carprater, op. cit § 484, note.) 

** " Quod rerum species vel similitudines non discemaator a 
]?ebus ipsis, contingit ex hoc quod vis altior, quae judicare et dis- 
oeraere potest, ligatnr. . , . Sic ergo cum ofiemntur imagiDarim 
idtofUtadines, inbanretur eit quasi rebus Ms. ntsi sit aliqna aha vis 
fM eenimticat, puta sensos ant ratio. St autem sit hgata ratio, tt 
SOHats sepitus, inharetur stmtUtudmibns sieut tpsis rebus, ut in vistis 
dormiffitinm aecidit, et ita in ^reneticis " (Qg. Dhp Dt Male, 111 . 
a. 3. ad 9. Cf. Comment, tn AHst., De Somniit, Lect. tr.) 



CHAPTER IX* 

MEMORY. MENTAL ASSOCIATION. 

Memory. — The term Memory, in ordinary lan- 
guage, designates the faculty of retaining, repro- 
ducing, and recognizing representations of past 
experiences. These several features of memory 
vary in degree of perfection in the same, and in 
different individuals. Viewed as the capacity for 
preserving our mental acquisitions this power has 
been called the Conservative Faculty. It is an 
essential condition of all knowledge. The simplest 
act of judgment, as well as the longest chain of 
reasoning, necessarily implies retention. But acqui- 
sition plus conservation is not enough. During the 
whole of our life the greater portion of our mental 
possessions lie below the surface of consciousness, 
and exist only in a condition of potential resusci- 
tation. It is the power of recalling and recognixit^ 
these dormant cognitions which completes and 
perfects this instrument of knowledge. The act 
of recognition is radically distinct from the mere 
re-apparition of an old mental state ; but both have 
been sometimes comprehended under the R^o- 
ductivf Faculty, 

Aristotle ^hstinguisbes between memory (juriiiuji), the passive 
ikc^ity of rstaatioa, and rmimmone* the power ol 
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active search or recall. The division is analogous to that of 
modem writers into spontaneous or automatic memory, and 
voluntary memory, or the power of recollection. The operation 
of reminiscence is compared by St. Thomas to that of 
Bvllogising, a progress from the known to the unknown, from 
the remembered to the forgotten. As it involves volitional 
and rational activitj’ it is restricted to man, whilst memory is 
common to the brutes. Hamilton confines the name memory 
to the retentive or conservative capacity of the mind, whilst 
under the repi oductive faculty he includes both reproduction 
and recognition. The imagination proper, he dc.scribes as 
the representative faculty. 

Reproduction. — A brief study of our minds 
reveals the fact that even spontaneous thoughts 
and recollections of past events do not occur 
completely at random. Our fancy can, it is 
true, move in a very rapid and seemingly arbitrary 
manner, whilst widely remote actions and episodes 
often reappear in imagination in an unexpected and 
disconnected way. Still, closer attention to the 
reproduced states will usually disclose faint and 
unobtrusive connexions binding together the links 
of what looked like a haphazard series of thoughts. 

Process of Recollection. — But it is in the act of 
reminiscence or recoUeclton, in the sustained effort to recall 
some past experience, we perceive most clearly that the 
current of representations which pass before our con- 
sciousness do not proceed in an entirely casual and 
lawless manner. Starting from a vague notion of the 
event which we wish to remember, we try to go back 
to it by something connected with it in time, in place, 
or by any other kind of affinity. We first endeavour 
to place ourselves in the mental situation of the 
original incident. Then we notice that by fixing our 
attention on any particular occurrenct' we bring it into 
greater vividness, and numerous attendant circuni' 
stances are gradually recalled. Our ordinary procedure 
is accorihngly to seize upon, and intensify by attentiaii« 
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the force of that one of the newly-awakened recollec- 
tions which we judge most likely to lead to the desired 
end. When our gaze is focussed on this fresh centre a 
new system of objects related by similarity, contiguity, 
or contrast, begins to emerge from obscurity, and here 
we repeat our process of choice, picking out again the 
most promising train. By reiterated selections and 
rejections of this kind we approach gradually closer 
and closer to the object of pursuit, until it finally flashes 
mxin us with a more or less lively feeling of satisfaction. 
Throughout our investigation we must have had some 
vague idea, some general outline of the experience of 
which we are in search, in order to direct us along the 
most likely paths. This is made evident in the final 
act of recognition, for in this stage we become conscious 
that the r^iscovered fact fits precisely into the vague 
outline still retained. The accompanying pleasure is 
due to the perception of agreement between the new 
and the old, together with the feeling of relief occasioned 
by having the undefined want satisfied. 

Laws of Association. — The study of such an 
operation as that just described convinces us that 
our recollections succeed each other not arbitrarily, 
but according to certain laws. Careful observation 
of our mental processes have enabled psychologists 
to reduce such laws to a few very general principles. 
These principles which condition the reproduction 
of phenomena of the mind have been called the 
Laws of Mental Suggestion or the Laws of the 
Associatum of Ideas. The chief of these are : 

(1) The law of similarity or affimty in character, 

(2) The law of contrast or opposition in character. 

(3) The law of contiguity^ comprising association 
(a) in space, and (i) in time. 

Shnttari^. — The Ltm of Similarity express^ the 
geaerml condition that the mind in the presence of any mental 
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iUUe tmds to reproduce the like of that state in past experience; 
or as it is sometimes enunciated, mentcu states suggest 
or recall their hke in past expeneuce. The previous form 
of expression, however, possesses the advantage of 
calling attention to a point frequently overlooked by 
English psychologists, namely, that it is in the mind, 
and not in the transient phenomena, the binding or 
associating force dwells. An impression or idea, viewed 
merely as an individual phenomenon, contains no reason 
in itself why another mental event like or unlike it 
should be its successor. It is only the permanence of 
the Subject which renders association of the states 
possible. The mind, retaining as habits or faint modi- 
fications former experiences, resuscitates on the occur- 
rence of similar or contrasted events the latent state, 
and recognizes the likeness which subsists between the 
new and the old. The vicious reasoning of sensation- 
alist writers who explain both the mind and the material 
world, including the human organism, as a product of 
the association of ideas is thus obvious. 

Examples of association by similarit}i are innu- 
merable. A photograph recalls the original, a face 
that we see, a story that we read, a piece of music or a 
song that we hear, all remind us of similar experiences 
in the past. Even the less refined sensations of touch, 
taste, and smell, cause us to recollect like impressions 
In our previous life. Painting, sculpture, the drama, 
and the rest of the fine arts, seek to please by their 
success in imitation. The pleasures of wit and humour, 
the charm of happy figurative language in poetry or 
prose, and the admiration won by great strokes of 
^ineotific genius, are in the same way largely based on 
the satisfaction of the tendency by which the mind it 
impelled to pass from a thought to its like. 

Cootrast-— The Law of Conirast enunciates the 
gmieral fact that the mind in the presence of any mental state 
tank to reproduce contrasted states previonsly experienced. Or 
it may be formulated in the proposition that mmtal 
slides m^gest contrasted states of past expermce. The idea 
of .{Kodigal wealth recalls that of needy poverty, cold 
heat, black white, virtue vice, and so on. 
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I'rom the beginning, however, this law has been feSt 
to be reducible to more ultimate principles. In fact, 
to declare broadly that mental states are inclined to 
revive former perceptions both like and unlike them 
would approach paradox, if not actual contradiction. 
The truth is, this law in so far as it is mental and not 
an effect of organic reaction is a result of the combined 
forces, similarity and contiguity. This will be made 
evident presently. 

Contigfuity. — The Law of Contiguity formulates the 
rnitli that the mtnd m the presence of an object or event, whether 
actual or ideal, tends to recall other objects and events, formerly 
closely coniucted tu space or itnu with tluit now present. It is 
often impossible to tlraw a rigid line between associa- 
tions due to close connexion in time and those founded 
on contiguity in space. When looked at from the 
mental side, we say the subjective impressions occurred 
simultaneously, or in close succession ; viewed from 
the opposite standpoint, we say the perceived objects 
were locally contiguous. Suggestion by contiguity 
whether in space or time is the most important and 
far reaching form of association. It is not confined 
to cognitive acts, but includes emotions, volitions, and 
external movements as well. It is the principle upon 
which every system of education both mental and 
physical is based ; and by the sensationalist school in 
this country it has been erected into an omnipotent 
agency through which all knowledge and belief regard- 
ing space and time, ^aind and matter, have been 
created. We have poin'ed out in treating of sense- 
perception how the taste, smell, touch, and sight of 
objects mutually suggest one anotlier. Contiguous 
association is also a leading source of our pleasures 
and pains. The process of learning to walk, to speak, 
and to write, and the acquisition of the varions manual 
arts, rest upon the tendency of acts which arc repeated 
in succession to become so united that each impels to 
the reproduction of the next. Language is p^sil^e 
because auditory sounds grow to be associated on the 
one s^e with the visual image of the object, and oh 
the oth«r with the complex cluster of motor or museuhtf 
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impulses involved in the utterance of the name ; and 
literature is intelligible only through the marvellous 
command which repeated associations have given us 
over the innumerable combinations of individual letters 
which cover the page of a book. 

Tme order. — Although, as we have said, associations 
in space are often intimately related to connexions in 
time, there is one important feature in winch these 
latter differ from the former. Owing to the permanent 
coexistence of the separate parts of an extended object, 
and to our visual power of simultaneously apprehending 
these parts, no particular point becomes endowed with 
any special priority; consequently we can in imagina- 
tion, as in the previous reality, pass in any order from 
each point to every other. But in serial states, where 
each separate impression has diopped out of conscious- 
ness before the appearance of the next, the whole force 
of the association is to reproduce the mental states m 
their original order of occurrence. 

Reduction of these laws. — Contiguous sugges* 
tion is an agency of such extensive range in mental 
phenomena that some psychologists hold similarity, 
contrast, and all other forms of as.sociation, to be 
merely special applications of this ultimate principle. 
Others, on the contrary, consider contiguity to be a 
particular case of similarity — likeness in space or 
time. 

Contrast analyzed . — That ihe law oi contrast is resolv- 
able we have before stated. Contraria sunt ejusdetn gmens. 
Crmtrast presupposes similarity in genus. There is no 
disposition in the mind to pass from the idea of civili- 
zation to that of liquid or of black, because there is no 
ration of similarity between them. But there is an 
tmy transition in thought from civilization to barbarism, 
hrom solid to liquid, and from black to white, because 
eadi pair of terms refer to a common class. Still this 
d(»8 not quite complete the explanation, as there may 
be many species in the class, and tbore is no sjMcial 
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inclination felt to pass to intermediate objects, such as 
from white to green or red. It is here the principle of 
contiguous suggestion supplements that of similarity. 
We are accustomed to meet in literature, in language, 
and in daily experience, contrasted terms and objects 
bound together in pairs ; and in fact the entire judicial 
function of the intellect consists in the discrimination 
of unlike things, and assimilation of those which are 
like, so that we naturally acquire a facility for passing 
from a notion to its opposite. 

Attempted analysts of similarity. — The effort to reduce 
similarity and contiguity to a single principle is not 
quite so successful, though they are evidently connected. 
Psychologists who maintain that contiguity is the most 
general principle, explain suggestion by apparent 
resemblance as really due to the fact that those features 
in the present object which also existed in the former 
object arouse by contiguity the parts which were 
adjacent to them on that occasion. Thus, when the 
face of a stranger reminds me by similarity of an old 
friend, it is held that the process consists of a deeper 
impression of the common features, which results from 
the fact of these features Slaving been previously per- 
ceived, and then a consequent reinstatement of the 
lineaments, formerly contiguous, whilst our interest 
and attention is withdrawn from those adjacent in the 
present experience. 

The following analysis of Similarity is given by the 
German psychologists Maas and Biunde : Let the face now 
seen for the first time be called B. Let the former face 
recalled through the resemblance of B be styled A. Let the 
points common to both be called m. Let the unlike features 
peculiar to B be named 6, and let those peculiar to A be 
named a. Now, when B is observed, the familiar but 
anexpected feature m attracts notice, while the less interesting 
b is ignored. But « has been formerly frcqumitly joined with. 
a ccmstituting the total representation A, and accordingly 
bringing bacx its old associate it reinstates A. ‘'When.fw 
sxample, I look at the portrait of Sir Philip Sydney, 1 am 
reminded its likeness to the portrait of Queen Elisabeth, 
because of the tuff which is about the neck each, which ia 
ihhi oue li en/y etmmon feature, and attracts at o«c« the 
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atteotioo. The rufT brings back everything besides in Her 
Majesty’s portrait — the head-diess, the featuies, the sceptre, 
the robes, &c., till the whole js restored.”* Mr. J. Ward on 
similar lines contends that it is in previous conttgutty alone 
the associative or suggestive force lies, and that stmtlartly is 
only an incidental relation recognized after the reproduction 
IS accomphshed.’ 

Attempted analysis of contiguity . — Writers who look 
upon similarity' as the ultimate law, describe contiguity 
as merely a particular case of resemblance. No part of 
the present representation, it is urged, can be “ common " 
to the previous mental state in the strict sense of being 
numerically one and identical on the two occasions. 
Even the mental states aroused by the contemplation 
of the same object now and five seconds ago are two 
really different conscious acts. But it cannot be denied 
that an experience — a sensation, an intellectual cogni- 
tion, or an emotion — often recalls a similar state that 
occurred amid completely different surroundings at a 
very distant period. There is, for instance, no con- 
nexion of contiguity between the present perception of a 
photograph seen for the first time and a friend's face 
whom I have not met for*twenty years. We must 
therefore, it is argued, admit as an ultimate fact this 
tendency of the mind to reproduce past experiences 
connected with the present by likeness alone. More- 
over, cases described as contiguous associations are 
merely particular forms of similarity — likeness in space 
or time. When, for example, a bridge recalls the image 
of a house that used to stand bard by, the association 
is said to be one of a partial resemblance between the 
present and past mentaJ states. The mind is at present 
to a state lihe that in which it was before. 

Herbert Spencer makes similarity the sole uhimate 
pchiciple : “ The fundamental law of association is that each 
jpnental state), at the moment of presentation, aggregates 
with its in past experience. . . . Besides this there u no 
bnt all further phenomena of aeso<'iation are inci- 
dratat” Similariy Hoffding: “ Every association by contiguity 
^es^poses an association by simUarity, or at least sq 

^ Porter, op. dt. | *47. * •• Psychology," Eneyd. Brit. 
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Immediate recognition. When the apple before me carries 
my thoughts to Adam and Eve, this is tecaute hrst—perhaps 
so quickly that I am hardly conscious of it — I have thought 
of the apple on the tree of knowledge. The association by 
similarity lying at the root of association by contiguity may 
easily escape our attention. Eut it is a link which cannot tm 
dispensed with.” (Op. cit. p. 158.) 

Hamilton originally accepted the analysis of Maas, and 
enounced as the one comprehensive principle of Association 
the Law of Redintegration or Totality : Thoughts suggest each 
other which have previously constituted parts of the same entire or 
total act of cognition . Moreover he traced the recognition of 
this principle back to St. Augnstine,* and even to Aristotle. 
Subsequently, however, in his work On Reid, Note D,*** 
Hamilton abandoned this view, and acknowledged both 
Similarity and Contiguity as irreducible. He thus formulates 
the two pnnciples: (i) The Law of Repetition, or of 
Direct Remembrance ; — Thoughts co-identical in modification 
(i.e. similar as acts of ike mind) but differing in time, tend to 
suggest each other. (2) The Law of Redintegration, of 
Indirect Remembrance, or of Reminiscence : — Thoughts 
once co-identical in time, are however different as menial modes, 
again suggestive of each other, and that in the mutual order which 
they originally held. The terms Direct and Indirect mark the 
fact that a mental state immediately or directly recalls its 
like in the past, and mediately the unlike states formerly 
contiguous to this restored element. This latest position m 
Hamilton is akin to that of St. Thomas, as will be seen later. 

Criticism. — It seems to us that similarity and 
contiguity, though they are usually allied in their 
operation, contain each a separate element of its own. 
On the one hand, it is a fundamental Irreducible law 
that present mental states tend to awaken represen* 
tatrons of their Hie in ^ast life. On the other, these 
reproduced representations usually call up tmlike 
adjacent elements, which formerly co-existed along 
with them. The second fact cannot be really resolved 
into the first, nor the first into the second. We may 
of course manage to include both forms of suggestion 
in one verbal statement, but their radical difference 
will still remain. Though the adjectives “similar” or 
** same ” may be used to mark agreement of date as 


» ttefepk. V<rf. U. p. ^38. 


* Confesdons, x, c. 19, 
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well as likeness of quality, we must not forget that 
coincidence in itme is something essentially different from 
affinity in naiare. 

n^ological hypothesis. — It is suggested that the 
physiologic^ counterpart of the law of suggestion by 
contiguity lies in the tendency of groups of cerebral nerve 
elements which have acted together in the original experience 
to do so again whenever any portion of the group is stimulated. 
The hypothesis seems plausible though, of course, there is no 
direct evidence on the point. 

The physical correlate of the law of similarity is supposed 
in the same way to consist of a certain “ sympathetic ” power 
of a present neural excitation to re-awalcen to activity nervous 
elements formerly excited in a simtiar way. The neural 
tremor accompanying the original cognition left it is assumed 
in the cerebral substance, an abiding disposition to repeat 
itself; and the present smtlar excitation — ^presumably m 
different cellular matter — it is supposed, may by a sort of 
sympathetic influence evoke a rehearsal of the old movement. 
This we confess seems to us much less satisfactoiy. In what 
sense is the cerebral neural tremor corresponding to the 
retinal image of a six-inch photograph peculiarly hke that 
excited by the original— a six-foot man— seen three months 
ago? Howls this “ sympathetic affinity’' to be conceived? 
It seems to us that suggestion by similarity — where this 
cannot be reduced to contiguity — ^involves the higher supra* 
sensuous activity of the mind, to which the appropriate 
cerebral action is unimaginable. Hence the difficulty. 

Co-operative Associations. — The terms compound, 
or complex associations, are used to designate those 
forms of suggestion where two or more distinct lines 
connexion co-operate in the reproduction of a mental 
state, or series of mental states. The word co-operative 
appears to us to describe more accurately the nature 
of this process in which several separate strands 
together to intensify the force of association, ^e 
l^rase, conflicting assoctdttons, will then designate with 
weeisbn those contrasted phenomena in which the 
ones of suggestive force are divergent. Instances of 
co-operative association are abundant ; in fact, we 
rjureay find suggestion acting along a solitary isolated 
path. The recollection of a poem may be effected 
by auditory associations of rhyme and metre, 
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partly by the succession of connected thoughts, and 
partly by the visual picture of the page on which the 
verses were printed. Most familiar acquisitions such 
as walking, speaking, writing, brushing our hair, playing 
the piano, are the result of the co-operation of paralld 
series of tactual, motor, and visual or auditory series 
of associated sensations; and the great assistance 
which local associations afford in resuscitating forgotten 
events where the other links have become attenuated is 
well known. 

Conflicting Associations. — Conflicting or obstruc- 
tive associations illustrate the incidental disadvantages 
which we so frequently find attached to the working 
of a generally useful law. Just as a desired recollection 
may be facilitated by several convergent associations of 
similarity or contiguity, so may it be impeded by their 
divergence. A verse, or a word, which is connected in 
a poem or speech with more than one context, frequently 
tends to shunt us off the right track. The aim of the 
riddle or conundrum is this very result. The recol- 
lection of a name of which we possess the first letter 
may be similarly obstructed; and the accidental pre- 
sence of any strong counter-association connected with 
a present idea, may temporarily interfere with our 
power of reminiscence. The best method of procedure 
m such cases, experience teaches us, is to secure a new 
unprejudiced start by turning away from the subject 
altogether for awhile, until the vivacity of the connexion 
between the obstructive word or idea and the divergent 
series has diminished, or until we can hit upon some 
independent line of suggestion when the pursuit may 
be resumed with better prospects of success. The 
sudden revivals of lost ideas, whilst we are immersed 
in a new occupation, after a vainly protracted search, 
are in this way explained. Psychologically misleading 
associations were in the ascendant during our futile 
struggles, and physiologically the perturbed state of the 
brain rendered the reproduction of the neural correlate 
of the desiderated representation impossible. But thq 
subsequent readjustment gave rise to the particular set 
of Ctmditions psychical and physical which made resos- 
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citatioo feasible, and which, either automatically or 
influenced by a lingering semi-conscious volition, dis- 
interred the lost thought. 

Secondary Laws. — In addition to these primary 
laws of association or suggestion, there are certain 
other general conditions determining the efficiency 
of memory and recollection. Some, or all of these, 
have been variously expressed under such titles as, 
the law of preference, the secondary laws of suf^f^estion, 
and general conditions of acquisition and reproduction. 
However they be described, they serve to explain 
the varying force of associations not accounted for 
by the other group. The leading principles in this 
secondary class are: (i) Vividness of impression; 
(z) Frequency of repetition; and (3) Recentness. 

Vividness. — Assuming the action of the other laws 
to remain constant, the deeper, the more intense, or the 
more vigorous the original impression, the more perma- 
nent is its retention, and the easier its reproduction. 
The vividness of an impression is itself dependent 
olgectively on the inherent attractiveness or force of the 
stimuli, and sul^'ectively upon the energy of our voluntary 
aUmtion. The novelty, beauty, or overwhelming power 
of a single experience may give it life-long permanence ; 
and deep interest or intense application of attention 
may largely compensate for the absence of the other 
conditions of reproduction. To awaken and sustain 
interest must therefore be always a chief aim of the 
teacher, as whatever is learned by this motive is both 
acquired with greater facility and retained with greater 
t&uacity. 

Frequency. — ^The influence of repetition need not 
be dw^ on. By reiteration, especially at short 
intervals, the feeble association created by the brat 
cmitigaoas occurrence of two events becomes ^raduadj^ 
converted into an almost irresistible suggestuie force,' 
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and a frail link of similarity is changed into an iron 
bond. It is by repetition that in the last resort all other 
imperfections of memory must be made good. 

Recentness. — The third law is also familiar. The 
shorter the time that has elapsed and the fewer the 
intervening impressions, the more easily a past thought 
or series of thoughts is recollected. Consequently it is 
important that the first lessons in a new subject be 
repeated at brief intervals, otherwise the effect of each 
impression will have completely faded away before the 
next effort. The co-operation of one or more of these 
laws with one or more of the others will account for 
variations in the suggestiveness or suggestibility of 
particular mental states. 

Order of reproduction. — Of two associated terms, 
such as a name and its object, a sign and the thing 
signified, a means and its end, one may have far more 
power of recalling the other than vice versa. This may 
be due either to the customary movement of our atten- 
tion in a regular order, as in the case of repeating the 
alphabet, or to the direction whither our interest 
naturally tends, as where symbols or means point to 
the ultimate object. It may also be due to the circum- 
stance that one of the terms has been met with more 
frequently, or more recently than the other, or to the 
fact that it is connected with a larger number of 
co-operative threads of association now present. 

Retentioo. — The problem of the comervaiion of 
experiences has been as keenly discussed as that of 
reproduction. That cognitions do rfe facto persist 
in some form, whilst not realized in consciousness, 
is indeed only a hypothesis, but yet one which is 
irresistibly forced upon us. We have continuous 
evidence that we can recall familiar past events, 
and we are consequently convinced that they haw 
dwelt within us during the interval. The theory 
offered by Aristotle and the schoolmen on this 
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subject was summed up in the phrase which 
describes the memory as thesaurus specterum. By 
species, as we have already stated, the scholastic 
philosophers understood modifications which reflect 
in a psychical manner external objects, and which 
have been excited in the soul by the action of these 
objects. These species or cognitional acts were 
classed as sensuous or intellectual according as they 
pertained to intellect or sense, and the mediaeval 
psychologists taught that when experiences have 
disappeared from consciousness the soul is endowed 
with the capacity of retaining these modifications 
as faint dispositions or habits. But the retention is 
not solely mental ; the organism co-operates. The 
soul is not a detached spirit, but an informing 
principle dependent on the body which it animates. 
Consequently the latter co-operates in conservation 
and reproduction, just as in the original perception. 
The physical impression, like the mental act, must 
persist in a habitual manner ready to be recalled 
into activity on an appropriate occasion.® 

Ultra-Spiritualist theory.— Modern writers who 
have departed from this view have commonly erred by 

• Cf. St. Augustine (Eput. i* ad Neb, n 3 ), “Itaque, ea piue 
lit ita dicam, vesttgia sui motus animus figit is corport, possunv 
«t manere, et quemdam quasi babitum facere, qus iatenter, cun 
Rgicata iucrint, et contractata secundum agitanm et coutractanti* 
voluntatem ine»ont nobis cogitationes, et somnia.” Atso 
St. Tbomas; “Dicit (Aristoteles) manifestum esse quod oportet 
inleSign'e aliquam talem passiooem a sensu esse factam in anima 
fit in organo corporis aiumati, cujus quldem anim* memoriam 
dicimus esse quemdam qwsi babitum, quas quidem passio est quasi 
qoaedam pictura . . . Dicit autem in anima at tn pttrit eorpons; 
quuk cum bujnsmodi passio pertineat ad partem sensitivain qun 
^ actus orgaaid coipdiB, hujnsmodi paaaio non pertinet ad smim 
adnam sea ad conjuoctum ” (Comm Ve Mtntoria, 1. 1. ^ 
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accounting for memory as a property of the soul alone 
or of the body alone. Sir William Hamilton looks on 
all physiolc^ical hypotheses on the subject as unphilo- 
sophical, and as afiording no insight into the nature ol 
memory, and he asserts that “ all of them are too 
contemptible even for serious criticism.” ® This remark 
is perfectly just if the physical theory by itself be 
advanced as an adequate explanation of memory, that 
is, apart from any retention by the permanent mind ; 
but otherwise it is untenable. 

Physiological basis proved. — That there is a subsidiary 
concomitant process of organic conservation, on which the 
mind is at least pairtiatly dependent, is rendered probable by 
a multitude of tacts, (i) In youth, uhile the organism is 
most plastic, we are capable of acquinng easily the most 
endunng habits and recollections. (2) The faculty becomes 
impaired in later life as the organi-sm grows less phabie. 
(3) Injuries of the brain, fevers, and cerebral diseases, 
frequently act in a striking manner on memory whilst the 
other cognitional faculties remain unaffected. Determinate 
periods of life, special kinds of experience, classes of words, 
particnlar languages, certain parts of speech, and even indi- 
vidual letters, have been suddenly erased by physical 
derangements of the cerebrum. (4) Moreover, these losses 
have often been suddenly restored on the rerurrence oi 
abnormal cerebral conditions. (5) Finally, in ordinary experi- 
ence health, vigour, and freshness of the brain are found to 
be most impoitant conditions of the acquisition of Icnva ledge. 

Hamilton’s own theory is that of Herbarl and many 
German spiritualist philosophers. He explains memory, 
in accordance with the doctrine of latent or uncon- 
scious mental modifications, as a result of the self- 
energy of the mind Presentations or cognitions are 
not passive impressions, but spontaneous activities of 
the soul, exerted on the occasion of external stimuli. 
As modes of a subject one and indivisible they cannot 
be destroyed — a part of the ego must be detached or 
annihilate if a a^ition once existent be a^n 
extinguished. The real problem with Hamilton, then, 
is not that of remembrance, but of obliviscenoe ; and 
this he explains as due to the gradual enleeblemet and 
* Mekfkiftus, Vol. 11. p. art. 
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obscuration of former states owing to the rise of 
successive activities into the limited sphere of con- 
sciousness. This delitescence or subsidence of the old 
energies is continuous, but they are never completely 
obliterated. 

Regarding this doctrine we have room here only 
to point out the erroneous idea involved in conceiving 
a past act of perception as persisting in a merely 
lowered degree of activity. In such a view conscious- 
ness would be but an accident of cognition. This error 
IS traceable to the literal interpretation of metaphorical 
language regarding the surface of consciousness. A 
cognition cannot whilst retaining its reality as a cog- 
nition, sink into unconsciousness, just as a balloon or a 
diving-bell descends into denser or more profound 
strata. The true conception of retention is the old one, 
per wodum habtius. An act of knowledge when it has 
passed out of thought is no longer an activity or energy; 
as an act it has perished, but during its existence it 
wrought an effect on the soul in the shape of a habit or 
disposition, which on the recurrence of suitable con- 
ditions is capable of giving rise to a representation of 
the former state. 

Purely Physical theory. —Far more seriously 
erroneous, however, is the theory which, exaggerating 
the capacity of the organic factor, would explain 
memory in purely materialistic fashion. Dr. Bain, 
Mr. Spencer, Dr. Maudsley, and M. Ribot, are well- 
known representatives of this view. Memory is in this 
hypothesis, "per se a biological fact — by accident a 
psychological fact.” ^ To each cognitive act, sensuous 
or intellectual, there corresponds a definite disturbance 
of some group of nerve-fibres and nerve-cells in the 
brain. Such a cluster of neural elements vibrating or 
acting together in any way retain a tendency to act in a 
similar way again. Lines of least resistance are formed, 
and every repetition of a conscious act with its re- 
grouping of the appropriate collection of cells gives 
greater stability to the cerebral registration. These 
organic modifications are, however, according to the 

'> Ribot, Diseases of Ou Ifmoiy, p. to. 
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more recent exponents, to be viewed, not so much in 
the light of mechanical impressions stamped upon the 
substance of the brain, as “ dynamical affinities ” or 
alliances, created between separate centres of activity 
by means of which simultaneous re-excitations of tlie 
original groupings may be secured. The revival of the 
old neural tremor affords then, it is supposed, an 
abundantly sufficient explanation of the phenomenon 
of recollection. “ Memory is, in fact, the conscious 
phase of this physiological disposition, when it becomes 
active or discharges its functions on the recurrence of 
the particular mental experience.” * 

Recognition. — The weak point of this theory when 
put forward as a complete explanation of memory is that 
it simply ignores the essence of the problem — the act of 
recognition. Apart from the insuperable difficulty due to 
the physiological law of metabolism — the fact of per- 
petual change going on in the material substance of the 
body — this hypothesis fails to distinguish between the 
reproduction of states like former ones and the tdentificaiim 
of this similarity. The problem to be solved is how 
some striking experience, such as the sight of Cologne 
Cathedral, the death of my father, a friend’s house on 
fire, the first pony I rode, can be so retained during a 
period of fifty years that, when an old man, I feel 
absolute certainty of the perfect agreement in many 
details between the representation of the event now in 
my mind and the original perception. The circumstance 
that the passage of a neural tremor through a system 
of nerve- fibres may leave there an increased facility for 
a similar perturbation in the future, in no way indicates 
how this second excitation or its accompanying mental 
state is to recognite itself as a representatim of the first. 
To account for the facts there is required a permanent 
principle distinct from the changing organism, capalile 
of retaining the old states in some form or other, and 
also in virtue of its own abiding identity, capable of 
recognizing the resuscitated image as a representation 
of the former cognition. Given such a principle, the 
persistence of physiofogical ” traces ’* or “ vestiges ” 
• Dt. Maodsley, T*» Phfsiehfy of tkt Mind, p. 5x3. 
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may facilitate its powers of reproduction, and may 
serve to account for differences in individual endow- 
ments ; but without such an abiding mind the plastic 
properties of the nerve are useless to explain the 
phenomenon. 

The fact of recognition is invariably overlooked in this 
point of the controversy by the adversaries of mental reten 
tion. Thus Mr. Mark Baldwin asserts that a cognition is 
“a mental product dependent upon a (retebral) process, and 
in the absence of this process it sim/'ly ceuics to exist. The 
true answer to the question, as to where the presentation is 
in the time between perception and memory (repioduction) is 
no where." (Op.cit.p. 156.) 

To this it may be olijectcd that it is by no means easy to 
define precisely where the cognition is even when revived. 
There is probably a commotion in some pait of the cerebrum, 
but obviously that is not the “ mental product." Secondly, 
Mr. Baldwin is quite right m urging that the piesentation no 
longer exists in an actual condition. Certainly not, after the 
Herbartian view, "sunk m sub-consciousness like a stone in a 
Lake." Still, the fact of recognition implies more than an 
abiding modification of brain substance to connect the tvo 
mental events. The act of recollection is not simply the 
production of a mental state like the former due to the repe- 
tition of a similar cerebral process. It is not merely “ a really 
new presentation ’’ resembling tlie old image. It involves a 
recognition of agreement between the present state and the 
previous experience possible only if that experience has been 
retained in some form or other by the agent who identifies 
them : and this agent is not merely an aggregate of cellular 
matter. Whether wc clioose to speak of the retention as 
accomplished througli species, or “ modifications,” or " dispo- 
sitions ” wrought in the mind, the persistence of the effect of 
the former mental act in the mind, and not merely in the 
brain, is the only means by which we can rationally account 
for the subsequent identification of the present with the past 
experience. 

Heminiscence. — Besides recognition, however, 
the special form of active or voluntary memory termed 
rwallecitem, or reminiscence, refutes the materialistic hypo- 
thesis. In this operation the mind controls and directs 
the course of its ideas. The process involves reflexion, 
comparison, and active intellectual cognizance of rela* 
tions, whilst the free acceptance or rejection of selected 
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lines of thought constitutes Its most essential feature. 
Now, at the very most, the purely physical theory 
might account for the awakening of representations ol 
former experiences by the accidental action of some 
external stimulus which sets the group of nerves engaged 
vibrating in the old way. But if there be no such 
external stimulus how is the recollection to be ex- 
plained ? U ndoubtedly, faint sense impressions coming 
irom without sometimes resuscitate involuntary memo- 
ries, but our every-day life assures us that long past 
occurrences are also dehberalcly recalled by the mind 
itself. It tells us that we can employ the laws of 
association to reproduce at choice special senes of 
events, and that according as they anse we can again 
select particular individuals from these series to form 
new starting-j.x)ints. But clearly the mere persistence 
of modifications m the cellular substance of the brain 
could not account for this operation. 

It has been well said : “ The sensory cell is not »//- 
acting; it does not of itself originate sensation. . . . 
And if it be not, we need, in default of impulse from 
without, impulse from an inner sphere of experience, 
where intellectual activity proceeds under laws quite 
different from those which apply in connection with 
purely sensory action." * 

Intellectoat and lenauona memory. — ^This third element of 
memory involved in the act of recognition introduces us to 
the question ; Is memory a sensuous or an intellectual faculty? 
Although recollection in man commonly involves inteUectiiu 
activity, we have discussed memory here along with the 
sensnouB powers of the mind because a large portion of the 
phenomena of this faculty do not transcend the order of 
sensuous life ; and it is of the utmost importance that mere 
increase In refinement or complexity should not cause sense 
to be confounded with intellect, a mistake which is so often 
made in English philosophical literature. 

Dr. Bain, for instance, of bis large volume on Tkt Stnsa 
and thtlnttUcft, devotes the half entitled IntelUet to expoun^i^; 
the Msociation of mental stales. Now, in oar view, this is in 
the main what intellect is not. The laws of sngsustion mr 
association are best exhibited in the purely automatic worldly 

* Calderwood. Tiw Rdaiiont of Mini and Brain, p. sSa. 
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of reproduction, and they account for the various operations 
of animal consciousness ; but they are in no way character- 
istic manifestations of the superior rational activity whicli 
constitutes mUllect, though of course cognitions of an intel- 
lectual order may suggest each other. 

Neither the acquisition, nor the retention of sensuous 
Impressions, nor even their automatic leproduction under the 
laws of suggestion, exceeds the range of sense. Nay, there 
is nothing incompatible with the nature of an exclusively 
sentient mind in the presence of a feeling that a revived 
image is familiar or has been presented to us before. A man 
whose intellectual activity is completely absorbed in some 
abstract tram of thought may make a complicated journey 
through a city, or perform any other familiar mechanical 
operation, guided by sensuous memory and the hardly noticed 
impressions of various well-known objects But besides such 
processes as these, man can acquire, retain, and reproduce 
rational cognitions; he can recall past acts, sensuous or 
rational; he can formally or explicitly compare the present 
representation with the past experience, and i ecognue identity 
or difference between them ; he can form the notion of time ; 
and he can by a reflective process of reminiscence localize an 
occurrence at a determined date in the past. In all these 
operations intellect is essentially implied, and consequently 
we must admit a rational as well as a sensuous memory. 

Scholastic controvert. — There has been much subtle 
discussion among the scnoolmen as to the forms and modes 
of memory which are to be deemed sensuous or intellectual. 
St. Thomas, in a well-known passage'® says: “Cognoscere 
praeteritum ut prateritum est sensus," but the “ ut preteritum ” 
may have more than one signification. Suarez maintains that 
"mtellectas rem cognoscit cum affectionibus sen conditioni- 
bos ungularibuB perfectius muUo quam sensus ; " also that 
“Sensus novit prxteritum tantum materialiter, iutellectos 
vero formaliter.’’ Amongst recent text - books of note, 
Lahousse asserts, “ Absurdum est (dicere) raemoriK sensitivge 
pR^priom esse apprehendere pmterihtm deUrmimtum, uti tit 
pnSeritum,” and he urges, *' Ens praesens non apprehenditur 
a sensa tanqnam prsesens; apprehend! enim aeberet ratio 
pneseatuB ut sic, quae ratio abstracta non attingitur a sensa.” 
Ssmsevioino defrads a somewhat different view. St. Thomas 
i^pean at times to say that put events are cognized as past 
ptrtthy s^se, and only per accxdtns by intellect ; elsewhere, 
nowevertfae explicitly distinguishes between the remembrance 
<of « past <^'ect and of the percipient act by which it WM 
s^ppsaMlded. The memory of the former he considers as 
t* Qu. Disp.dt Vmt. q. s. a a, c. 
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^ u sensuous, though ^tr acctdens it may belong to intellect. 
The proper object per se of intellect is the essence or nature 
of things without reference to present, past, or future. Time 
IS a particular detcnnination merely incidental to an object, 
and IS apprehended by the universal faculty only indirectly 
through reflexion. As regards a previous percipient act, 
however, it can be known as past by the intellect not merely 
thus per accidens, but per se. Still even here the definite 
chronological situation, like every other individual determina- 
tion, is only indirectly apprehended by intellect through 
reflexion, and is accordingly merely per accidens the objected 
that faculty. St. Thomas thus seems to teach that the 
occurrence of a sensuous impression of an object may carry 
with it the feeling that this object has been apprehended 
befoie, and this feeling may even leferthe occurrence to a 
definite point of the previous tune series, just as an external 
sense may localize a body in space. The formal recognition, 
however, of agreement between a present representation and 
a past object or state must, on St. Thomas’ principles, be 
deemed an act of intellect. This is the feature of memory 
most in Suarez’ mind, and Dr. Gutberlet would apparently 
account for some of the differences of opinion on the subject 
by the term “ memory ” being used by other writers mainly 
to signify reproduction apart fiom recognition. The reader 
wishing to study the question at length may consult St. Thomas, 
Sum. 1. q. 79. a. 6, Qu. Disp. de Vent, q. x. a. 3, c, and De Mem. 
et Rem, l.2i Suarez, Afiimfl, IV c. x. ; Lahonsse, PsycA. HI. 
c. X. a. 5 ; Saiiseverino, Dyiiam. c. vi. a. z; Liberatore, Psych. 
c. 1. a. 7 : and Gutberlet, op. cit. p. 108. 

Qualities of ^ood memory.— The estimation of 
time, the localization of events in the past, expectation 
and some other operations connected with memory, will 
be more conveniently treated in a future chapter. But 
we may add a word here on the qualities of a good 
memory and the aim of the teacher with respect to this 
faculty. Excellence of memory is measured by facility 
of acquisition, tenacity, and readiness of reproduction. 
These properties frequently exist in the same person in 
inverse degrees of excellence. The lawyer and the 
actor attain great perfection in the rapidity with which 
they can commit to memory the facts of a new case or 
a jpart in a new play, but in a short time the whole 
subject is again erased from the mind. The capacity 
of memory varies much in different individuals, ana 
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history affords us many examples of powers that seem 
to the ordinary mind marvellous. 

Thus Ben Jonson, it is alleged, could repeat all that 
he had ever written, and most of what he had said. 
Scaliger learned by heart the Iltad and Odyssey in three 
weeks, and the whole of the Greek poets in three 
months. Pascal, it is said, could remember an3dhing 
he had ever thought. Lord Macaulay could after a 
single attentive perusal reproduce several pages of a 
book, and discovered by accident that he could repeat 
the whole of Paradise Lost. Cardinal Mezzoffanti knew 
forty-eight different languages and many dialects.^* 

Training of the memory forms an important part 
of the first stages of all systems of education. The 
teacher must here carefully distinguish between instruc- 
tion or the storing the mind with useful information and 
education proper or the development of mental faculty. 
Accordingly, although many of the earlier educational 
exercises aim primarily at the acquisition of certain 
necessary items of knowledge such as the alphabet, 
parts of speech, meanings of words, tables and the like, 
which must be learned by sheer force of repetition, 
nevertheless the teacher’s chief aim must be to cultivate 
in the pupil a habit of juduiotts, not of mere mechanical 
memory. That is, he must accustom the child to 
exercise remembrance by means of the internal or 
rational connexion of ideas rather than by mere conti- 
pious association. He must see that the subject-matter 
IS understood and not merely reproduced hy rote. Further, 
he should profit by the teaching of physiology and 
p^chology: (i) to avoid over-estimating the feeble 
jmwers of the very young ; (2) to allot the period when 
the brain is physically in the best condition for the 
work of learning by heart ; (3) to exercise the mind in 
firequent repetition at short intervals in order to deepen 
the first impression before it has faded away.'* 

Cf. Hamaton, Metapk. ii pp 225—227, 

** St. Thomas’ rules for the cultivation of memory are a practical 
•mtxidiment of the Lam of Suggestion and admir^ly adapted to the 
demkmment of/wftriMM memo^. They are thus well sumraariaed 
in B. Boedi}er*s Peyde. Rat. $ 249;—!. [Similarity). SmilitnUnelntt 
etmmdeidtint minus coosnetis res abstractas tibi declara. U. {CtmU' 
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Historical Sketch. — The phrase. Association of Ideas, has 
played such an important part in the history of English 
Philosophy that it appears to us advisable to make a few 
additional remarks on the subject. The reality of assoctaiton 
as a principle governing the faculty of recollection is undeni- 
able, and has been recognized by philosophers from the time 
of Artstoile. In the light, however, of a hypothesis pnt 
forward to account for certain peculiar intellectual states, it 
seems to have been first advocated in this country by Hobbes, 
and later on with far greater ingenuity by Hume. It is in this 
second sense that Associationism has become the central 
tenet of the English school of thinkers which has thence 
received its title.** 

Mental Association, as the unixcrsal condition of memory, 
was distinctly expounded and reduced to the three genew 
taws ol stmilarity, contrast, and froptnquity in time, space, or 
some extrinsic relation, by Aristotle. In a very erudite 
article,** Hamilton vindicates for the Greek philosopher the 
honour of having first discovered and formulated these laws. 
We can only afioid to cite a few sentences freely translated 
by Hamilton, but the whole chapter of the De Memoria et 
Remtniscentia dealing with the subject is well worthy of study. 
"Reminiscence,'' says Aristotle, "takes place in virtue oi 
that constitution of our mind, whereby each mental movement 
(modification) is determined to arise as the sequel of a certain 
other. . . . When, therefore, we accomplish an act of remi- 
niscence, we pass through a certain series of preenrsive 
movements, until we amve at a movement on which the one 
we are in quest of is habitually conse<]uent. Hence, too, it is 
that we hunt through the mental train excogitating what we 
seek from (its concomitant in) the present or some other (time), 
and from its stnislar or rontreuy or coadjaemt. Through this 
process reminiscence is effected, for the movements (ia., 
mental modifications) are in these cases sometimes the kmm, 
sometimes at the same hme, sometimes parts of the sosw whole, 
so that (starting thus) the subsequent movement is already 
more than half accomplished."*** 

St. Thomas, in his Commentaries, developes the doctrine of 
Aristotle in a manner which exhibits close study of the nature 
of mental association. The ultimate cases* of remembrance, 

wifr). C«M ordine dispone qua memoria mere enpis. HI. (AttoUtm). 
Sollicitt et cstm affectn Mdisce, qum cupis rememorari. IV. {SipttiHan). 
Quae rememorari tna multum Interest sa frequenter medium. (Saar, 
sa ze, q. 49. a. i, ad 3 ) 

** On this distinction, cf. " Mental Assodatim," by Croom 
Robertson, En^ Bret 

** On Reed, note D**. ** On Reid, pp. 899. 900. 
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be repeats, lies io the native tendency of the mind to 
reproduce representations in the order of the original unpres 
sions.** He then passes on to amplify Anstotle's treatment 

the mode of reminiscence, and to expound moie fully the 
general laws governing reproduction. The process of recollec- 
tion may advance, he observes, along a time senes of events, 
from the recent to the most distant, and vtu versa ; or starting 
from a known object it may be guided by any of the three 
indicated relations. At times remembrance is aw akcned by 
force of simtlanty, as when thinking of Socrates we are 
reminded of Plato, who resembled him in wisdom. At other 
times the bond of connexion is contrane/y, as when the 
thought of Hector recalls that of his opponent Achilles. 
Finally, the third principle of suggestion is vtcintiy in space, 
or time, or some other form of propinquity. After illustrating 
by examples these three general laws, he goes on to indicate 
in a much clearer manner than Aristotle their further analysis 
and reduction : In all three forms of suggestion the ultimate 
ground of reminiscence lies in the connexion of the previous 
“movements" of the soul. Association by similarity is due 
to tdeniUy in mental modification subsisting between the 
similar expenences. Contrast is based upon the smtiltaneity 
of the two terms in apprehension. Local propimjuity and 
other modes of contiguity are merely cases of partial smilartty; 
impressions produced by adjacent objects overlap, and the 
common part in the revived state reproduces its ancient 
coilateral features.^' We have thus co-identity in nature and 

is " Causa autem reminlscendi est ordomotuum, q'ui relinquuntur 
in anima ex prima irapressioDe ejus, quod pruno apprehend im us 
reminisceotue contingunt per hoc quod unus motus natus est post 
alitim nobis occurrere " {IM ) 

” " Hoc autem primum, a quo reminiscens suam inquisitionem 
iae^t, quandoque quidem est tempus aliquoi notum, quandoque res 
aUfua (l) Secundum tempusquidem incipit quandoque a nunc, 
id est a tempore, procedendo In praeteritnni, cujus qneerit, 

niMBodam. . . . Quandoque vero incipit ab aliquo alio tempore , . . 
et procedit descendendo. ... (2) Similiter etiam quandoque remi- 
aiKdtar aliqois incipiens ab aliqua re cujus memoratnr, a qua 
pradedit ad sltam, MpiUi ntione [a) Quandoque quidem raiwnt 
MtiUtudinis ; sicot qnaudo aliquid aliquis raemorstnr de Socrate, et 
peg bdc oocurft ei I^to, qni est similis ei in sapientia {b) Quan- 
d^oe vero ratione cantrarietatis; dent si aiiquis memoretur Hectorfs, et 
per boc occnxrit d Achilles, (r) Qnandoque veto ratume proptnqMtatts 
t^UBtuetu* ; ^nt cum ahquis est memor patris, et per hoc occurrit 
« fiUua Et eadenk ratio est de quiuunque aUa proptnquitate, vei 
ftelffsHt, vet leei, vet temporis; et propter hoc fit reminiscentia. qui» 
smAw AersM « invieem temuquuntur. («) Qammndem enim pne* 
Oliaionitt mitts mtUem, eiciu pnecipne mtilim; {i) quorundam 
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in irntt or what Hamilton calls the laws of direct and oi 
imlirect remembrance, laid down by St. Thomas as the two 
general principles of association. Accordmgly, notwith- 
standing the contempt which writers of the Associationist 
school have invariably exhibited towards the schoolmen, we 
find in these terse remarks of St. Thomas, now over w 
hundred years old, a statement and analysis of the Laws of 
Association virtually as complete and exhaustive as that given 
by any psychologist from Hobbes to Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

Of the later scholastics, Vlves goes most fhlly into the 
treatment of this subject, and it is scarcely too much to say 
that there is no form of association viewed as a condition of 
memory which he has not expounded and illustrated.** 

The chief interest, however, in the history of the doctrine 
of mental association centres in modem psychology ; and it 
IS there that we find association advocated not only as a 
general condition of reproductive memory, but also as a 
philosophic principle adequate to explain the constitution oi 
numerous important mental states. Locke, in the Ess^, in 
t68s, contributed the phrase Association of Ideas, as the title 
of a chapter dealmg with peculiarities of character, but did 
little more on the subject. Hobbes had previously made 
occasional observations on tne power of association, Wt it k 
clear from the terms and phrases which he employs, that, In 
spite of his vigorou^y expressed contempt for the schoolmen, 
he silently borrowed from them on this topic. 

In this country, nevertheless, it was not till Berkeley's 
writings appeared (1709 — 13), and still more decidedly in 
Home’s Essay on Human Nature (1728), that mental association 
was insisted on as a virtually omnipotent principle in the 
genesis of knowledge. But on the Continent, already in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, Pascal, and after him 
Malebranthe, had indicated the extensive influence of mental 
association ; and even Condillac was as early as Hartley, who 

auteniwwtrf. scilicet eontrarionm, qoia cognito ono contranorum 
simul cognoscltur aliud ; (c) quandoque vero quidam motus habent 
fartimuHorum, sicot contingit in qoibuscunque quia in 

unoqooque propinqoorum consideratur stigsi/ fsck fntiiiet sd 
alterum, et iueo, illud residuiim, quod dcest apprehension!, cum sit 
parvum^coerr^itw mohm frioris, ut appr^enso primo coosequenter 
occurrat apprehensioni aecundam.” (St Thomas, De Mem I. v.) 

*• Cf. Vlves, De Anima, Ub II. c. U* Mm. et Item We have 
not space to quote, but the reader will find a number of passagea 
cited from him In Hamilton's Notes on End, pp B93. S<n. ugE, 

008, A very little study even these extracts will show hm 
noniuitr to scholastic j^Uosophers were many of the snf^waed 
disccweries of H^boi, Home, and later assodationalist writeta. 
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is the recognised founder of the Associationalist school in this 
country. In his Observations on Man (1748), in connexion with 
a theoiy of neural vibrations, Hartley expounded a system 
of mechanical association, in which imagination, memory, 
judgment, reasoning, emotions, and passions, are all reduced 
to associations of sensations. Later on in the century, 
Associationism was advocated by Tucker in the science of 
Ethics, and by Alison m the sphere of Esthetics. Approval 
and remorse, good and evil, beauty and ugliness, were all 
analyzed into pleasant and painful sensations associated in 
experience with certain actions and objects. 

At the begmning of the present century James Mill, in 
hisAna/ynx 0/ the Phenomena of the Human Mtnd (1829), re- 
expounded the doctrines of Hartley and Hume, and may be 
styled the second founder of the school, f^nsations, and 
ideas, which are merely faint reverberations of defunct sensa- 
tions, worked up in various ways by force of association, and 
especially by that form of suggestion mcluded under the law 
of indissoluble assoaalunt, account for the sum -total of our 
mental possessions. Sensations or ideas, repeatedly recurnng 
together or in close succession, and never apart, tend to 
combine in such an indissoluble or inseparable manner that one 
necessarily or irresistibly suggests the other.** By a species 
** The terms indissoluble and inseparable are defective even as 
expressions of the assoclationist view It is not maintained that the 
associated states are absolutely inseparable, since a reversal of 
previous experience is always possible The law of irresistible 
suggestion, advocated as a better title by Mr Murray, would be a 
less objectionable phrase to indicate the element of truth contained 
in the doctrine. The powerful induence of continuous association 
is indi^tttable, and the a^uired perceptions of the senses which we 
have discussed in an earlier chapter illustrate its actiou ; but mere 
association is utterly unable to account for the unity of the mind, 
or fat the necessity of mathematical or metaphysical truths. The 
phrase, mental dtemlstty, is also inappropriate and misleading. The 
chief forms of mental action to which this name has been applied 
are: (S) The asserted snlnective creation of an imaginary material 
world bf the agglutination, solidiScation, and extemahzation of 
semHtions and meas; (6) the production of the alleged illusory 
Memsify pertaining to c^ain judgments, eg , mathematical axioms 
Knw, snbjective feelings do not solidify or crystallize into a 
simnhiM material object. The true process, as we have shown in 
ciuMer vii., is one of growth in the perfection of our knowledge of 
eeail tiitags. Soccesidve sensations reveal new qualities of the ot^ect, 
and ipadnaUy eltdxnate cognition. The object, vaguely and obscnody 
9eppt^sea&ed in the primitive tactual or visual sensation, receives 
mcms ooB^dete determination by each subsequent impnnston. 
^ That necessary judgments cannot be a resnlt of associitiioa 
lie ahcnRi hi a fntnce chapter. 
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of" mantal cbemistiy” the contignotiB states fose ot combine, 
so as to generate products utterly nnlike the constituent 
elements. The visual appearances of objects come thus to 
suggest irresistibly their oistance, and we imagine we ms an 
object to be hard, soft, hot, cold, rough, or smooth. By this 
means are created such universal illnsions, as the necessity 
of mathematical judgments, the unity of the mind, and the 
esteniality and permanence of a material world. 

Jobn Stuart Mill and Dr. Bain develops the same principles, 
and enrich their treatment with numerous ingenious ulus- 
trations. The effect of hostile criticism from various stand* 
points has been to modify very considerably the treatment 
of Psychology by the more recent representatives of associa- 
tionism. Dr. Bain's chief contnbution to the resources of 
the school was the allotment to the mind of a reservoir of 
spontaneous activity contmually fed by the accumulation 
of superfluous muscular energy. By judicious management 
of this new fund, many deficits in the sensist theory of both 
the cognitive and volitional departments of mental life cculd, 
it was believed, be made good. 

In still greater contrast to the views of James MDl and tfaa 
earher writers of the school, is the exposition of the Assod* 
ationist system offered by Mr. Sully in bis Outhnes of Ptyeho- 
logy. (Cf. cc. ix. X.) The old doctrine of a purely passive mind, 
wherein sensations through a process of agglutination coalesce 
into all kinds of intellectual products, Is virtually abandoned, 
and instead we have ascribed to the mind active poweta of 
attention, companson, and judgment. This last act, too, is 
not, as with Mr. Bain, the “fact of similarity or ^ssimi. 
larity " — ^the capabili^ of ezpenencing like or unlike feelings 
—but the intellectual faculty of cognizing this relation of 
likeness or unlikeness. These considerable improvements, 
which bring the sensist theory of mental life more into 
harmony with the results of actual observation, and help to 
obviate some of the most telling objections nrged against the 
nnreformed doctrine, are, on the other band, very dearly 
purchased from a logical point of view. It is difficult to see 
now the fund,imental article of the Sensist school — ^the tenet 
that the mind is nothing more than a cluster or series of 
feelings — can be harmonised with the imported doctrine, 
which attnbutes to this “mind“ the active power of die* 
oriimnatiBg, combining, and organuing these states. The 
truth is, the best part of Mr. Ally’s description of mental 
iqierAtioos belongs to an alien conception of the mind, and 
i%ilM easy to reconcile with his general position as a sensM 
pM»o|>ber, The elder Mill, Condillac, and the otbm- earte 
advocates of Sensism. po ss e es e d at least the merit of wider* 
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itKiiding and frankly attempting to face the real problem for 
Qieir school. Postulating only those assumptions which were 
legitimate to them, they sought to explain how, out of sense 
impressions passively received from without, our illusory 
beuef in a permanent human mind, as weU as in a materim 
arorld, could be produced. The result was, as is virtually 
admitted by their descendants, a miserable caricature of the 
observed mcts. The modem representative of the school, 
while accepting their fundamental doctrine that the mind is 
nothing but an aggregate or senes of feelings externally 
awakened, nevertheless ascribes to this mind inherent activity. 
Sncb a procedure, however, as was felt, I believe, by 
the earlier associationists, is Incompatible with the essentitd 
principles of their ^stem. 

OUfriscence. — From the laws of memory the general 
conditions of forgetfulness can be easily deduced. The 
ctmverse of the primary laws of snggestion may be formulated 
in the statement that events unconnected by etther simtlarity or 
eoniigMtfy With present mental states usually lu beyond the sphere 
of recall. The correlative of the secondary law is expressed 
in the proposition that the tendency of an experience to lapse out 
e^mamory if t« proportion to the feebleness of the original impres- 
sion and the infrequency of its repeittton. The third law of 
obli^scence enunciates the general fact, that a mental impres- 
sion becomes obliterated in proportion to the length of time, and the 
Himber and vivacity of the other mental states which have inter, 
vened since its last occurrence or reproduction. 

The phrase, Law of Oblivtscence, is also employed by 
J. S. Mill to describe an important element in the law of 
“ inseparable ” association, viz., tlie general fact that “ when 
a nomber of ideas suggest one another by association with 
sudi certainty and rapimty as to coalesce together In a ^oup 
all the members of the group which remain long without 
being attended to have a tendency to drop out of consdons- 
aese.”* The evanescence of the separate letters and words 
of a printed page leavmg us in possession only of its general 
porp^ is the frivoarite iilustration. The phenomenon Is 
mwely an instance of the law of inattention. The amount 
of omntal energy, and consequently the depth of the impres- 
MOIlt devot«] to the individual units is reduced to a minimum, 
as we whole force of our thought is concentrated on the 
meuitag of the entire paragraph. 

Ritiings . — On Memory, cf. St. Thomas, Cmnm. t« Arist De item 
aSminisc.; alsoSicii. i q 79. a. Sandy; Saarez, Ofifshss, Ub. IV 
c. to; Hamiltoa, Metaphysics, Lect. xxz. xxxi. , Carpenter, ifsntat 
■* £*am, c XIV. p 939 
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Phydolofiy, c. %. On the Physioloj^ of Memory, cf Carpenter, op cit 
pp. 436 — ^448 ; Ladd, op dt. Pt. II. c 10, || 15 — zr : Farges, Lt 
Cerveau et f Amt, pp 322 — 328 Some good remarks on the 
Materialist theory are to be found in Professor Calderwood’s 
Rtlations of Mind and B-ratn, pp 272 — 84 On Mental Association, 
cf Hamilton. Os Rtid, notes D**. D***. On tb* Validity of 
Memory, J Rickaby, First PnnctpUs, Pt 11 c vt On Memory 
and Empiricism, cf Ward. Philosophy of Theism, pp ziv.— xvii. and 
64 — 67 For a collection of curious anecdotes illustrating various 
aspects of those faculties, see .Abercrombie On the InleUectual Poaxrt, 
Pt HI sect. I 




CHAPTER X. 

SENSUOUS APPETITE AND MOVEMENT. 

Sensuous Appetency.— In our classification of 
mental activities we have marked off as standing in 
strongest opposition to the cognitive operations of 
the mind the class of states embracing appetites, 
desires, impulses, volitions, emotions, and the like. 
There is no accepted English term which accurately 
expresses what is common to them all. The desig. 
nation active powers, employed by Reid and Stewart, 
ought obviously to include the intellect. OrccUc 
faculty — the literal transcription of the Aristotelian 
term — is too unfamiliar. Hamilton gave currency 
to the epithet conahve, which emphasises the idea 
of effort prominent in some of these acts; whilst 
others prefer the title appetitive faculty. These two 
last names seem to us on the whole e.vposed to 
fewest objections ; howeve., it should be borne in 
mind that the phenomena of appetency include not 
only states of yearning for absent pleasures, but also 
the enjoyment of gratifications attained. 

Appetite. — The term appdUe was used in a very wide 
sense oy mediaeval writers to denote all forms of internal 
inclination, comprehending ■ alike the natural tendencies or 
afhmties (appetitus mittrahs) of plants and inorganic sub- 
stances, which impel them towards what is suitable to their 
nature, and the feelings of conscious attraction (appelitm 
eheUMs) in sentient and rational beings. The formal object 
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of the appetitive faculty in this broad aignification is Ike good. 
Under the ^ood is comprised, not merely the pleasant, but 
everything in any fashion convenient to the nature of the 
being thus attracted. Continued existence, felicity, develop- 
ment, and perfection, together with whatever is apparently 
conducive to these ends, are all in so far good, and conse- 
quently a possible object of appetency ; whilst whatever is 
repugnant to them is a mode of evil, and therefore a ground 
for aversion or the negative activity of the same faculty. 

Of conscious appetite the schoolmen recognized two kinds 
as essentially distinct — rational and sensUtve. The former 
has its source in intellectual, the latter in sensuous, appre- 
hension. The two faculties, however, do not act in isolation; 
desires and impulses in the mam sensuous often embody 
intellectual elements, and we therefore deem it best to 
postpone the chief portion of our treatment of appetency to 
Part II. of the present book. 

The scholastics also divided conative states into appetitus 
concupiscibiles and appetitus trasabtles. The appetitive side of 
the soul was investigated by mediaeval writers mainly from 
the standpoint of Ethics or Moral Theology. The modem 
branch of study known as .Esthetics, the analysis of the 
mental states aroused by the contemplation of the beautiful 
and the sublime, and the dissection of our emotions, which 
take up so much room in psychological treatises of the present 
daj , found little or no space in their spcculationa 

Modern writers commonly confine the term appetite to 
certain organic cravings. Tnese arise from the physical 
condition of the body ; they are mainly of a periodically 
recurrent character, and they are essential to the preser- 
vation of the individual or the species. The chief forms 
usually enumerated are those of hunger, thirst, sleep, exercise, 
and sex- All these activities are of the lower order of mental 
life, and have their source in sensation. Thus hunger springs 
from the uneasy feelings of the alimentary canal ansing from 
privation of the nutnineat on which its appropriate functions 
are exercised. The craving for sleep or physical activity is 
similarly awakened by fatigue or the consciousness of an 
accumulation of surplus energy Besides these peculiarly 
organic appetites there are tendencies in all sentient beings 
towards objects and actions in h-rrmony with their nature or 
some part of it. The appiopriate satisfaction of such incli- 
nations commonly awakens pleasure, whilst excess or defect 
causes pain, and thus brings into play two gieat protective 
^enclCB which guard the life of the individual and the race. 
The gregarious instinct, maternal affection, feelings of anger, 
jealousy, and fear, may also belong to the purely sensuous 
O 
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order of conscious Lfe provided they contain no element of 
reflective activity, and it is m this form they are exhibited 
by lower annuals. 

Movement. — Appetency expresses itself in 
motion. The tree pushes out its roots and opens 
its leaves in search of nutriment. The animal 
stirred up by feeling, creeps, walks, runs, swims, or 
flies in pursuit of its food. And man, too, is con- 
stantly moving one or other of his limbs, or organs, 
to gratify some need or desire. In later life, the 
instant a volition is exerted, the appropriate move- 
ment or chain of movements necessary for its 
satisfaction follows with precision. Yet this has not 
been always so. We know that our skill in hand- 
writing, cricket, or skating, is the outcome of many 
unsuccessful efforts; and we have only to watch a 
child of eighteen months toddling from one chair to 
another to realize that even our most natural move- 
ments have been very gradually acquired. 

Voluntary movement analyzed.— If we analyze 
any complex deliberate action ot mature life, such as 
tying our shoe-lace, putting a book on a shelf, or trying 
to hit a ball at tennis or at cncket, w'e shall discover 
that several distinct elements are involved. First, a 
visual image of the contemplated act, its extent, 
direction, and velocity, is formed. Accompanying this, 
especially if the operation be unusual, there is a motor 
representation, a faint imaginary rehearsal of the 
movement, in which there is an estimate taken of the 
quantity and quality of muscular effort to be employed. 
Finally- there is, at least in volitional acts, the fiat, or 
act of the will, that discharges the motor energy into the 
selected channels causing the imagined action to be 
realized. The Will, of course, does not consciously pick 
out the particular muscles to be exerted. It is only late 
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in life that the mind learns the existence of such 
muscles. But past experience has revealed to us 
different kinds of muscular feelittgs, and the will selects 
which of these shall be re-exerted. The entire coh- 
sciousness arising out of volitional effort and muscular 
strain has been called the feeling of innervation, and there 
IS much dispute as to its nature. Whatever be its 
physiological accompaniments and the ingredients of 
which It IS composed, it is by controlling and varying 
this innervation under the guidance of incoming sensa- 
tions muscular, tactual, and visual, that the direction, 
range, and rapidity of the movement is determined. 
But how is this intelligent control of motor energy 
evolved ? How docs the infant come to be able to 
select, not the right muscles, of which it may never know 
anything, but the right muscular feelings to be stirred up 
in order to accomplish a particular complex operation ? 
This is the question of the development of the f ou/er of 
locomotion. In order to answer it we must distinguish 
several kinds of movements. 

Automatic movements.— In the first place we 
find that ad living animal organisms perform certain 
vital actions, independently of stimulation from without. 
The pulsations of the lieart and the circulation of the 
blood are perhaps the best illustrations of this class of 
movements. They are called automatic. They are the 
unconscious outcome of the living mechanism. 

Reflex action. — There is another class of actions 
which differ from the former in that they are occasioned 
by peripheral stimulation. These are movements in 
response to sensory impressions without the inter- 
vention of any conscious effort — the involuntary reflexion 
of an afferent impulse back along an efferent nerve, 
t.g., winking, sneezing, swallowing. (See p. 46.) Such 
movements are styled reflex ; but they often gradually 
fade into the other groups, especially in acquired habits. 
Original reflex actions are unlearned and involuntary, 
though they may sometimes become subject to the will, 
as in the act of coughing. 

Impulsive action — Yet another class of move- 
cneots are apparently common to man with all the 
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lower animals from birth. They differ from automatic 
movements in their irregularity, and from reflex action 
in seeming to be occasioned not b3' external stimulation, 
brut by internal feelings. They are impulsive actions, and 
chiefly out of these voluntary movements are developed. 

Origin of voluntary movement. — How then are the first 
impulsive acts of the infant converted into the freely directed 
complex operations of later life ? Broadly speaking, two 
theories prevail among modern psychologists Piiniitive 
impulsive action is of two kinds — random and instim-tive. One 
theory derives all voluntary action from the former, the othei 
insists on the important part played by the latter combined 
with reflex movements. 

Theory of random action — Dr. Bam insists upon the exist- 
ence of a fund of spontaneity m the infant organism, There 
are exhibited, he urges, in children and young animals 
a quantity of movements of an aimless character. .'Vpart 
from external stimulation and reflex action, when fresh and 
healthy the young animal exerts its limbs, .and fiisks and 
gambols in a purposeless manner. The living engine, in fact, 
generates a surplus of motor power, which tends to relieve 
Itself in action of any kind. This is the source of the //</>’• 
impulse. Under the so-called “Law of Self-conservation,'' 
formulated in the statement that pleasure ts accompanied with 
heightened energy, and patn with lowered energy, tins original 
haphazard action assumes definite lines. Amongst the for- 
tuitous movements some result in a pleasant cxpeiiciice, and 
in consequence of the heightened energy tend to sustain 
themselves, whilst painful actions, by the consequent lowering 
of activity, become suppressed, “as when an animal moving 
up to a fire encounters the scalding heat with its depiessing 
(stc) influence, and Iheiefore has its locomotion suspended. 
By repetition the lucky movemcats become associated with 
the pleasure attained, and after a time the mere idea of this 
pleasure is able by force of this association to excite the 
appropriate action to obtain it. When this stage is reached 
we have, according to Dr. Ba.m, free voluntary control. 

Objections to the theory . — Opponents object : (i) That both 
the statement and application by Bain of the alleged Law are 
untenable. Whilst pleasure commonly awakens desire for a 
renewal or continuance of an act, it often tones down general 
vitality. Pains, on the other hand, augment activity. Punish- 
ment IB a universally recognized means of stirring up energy ; 

‘ Mental Setenee, p So. 
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wh .st intense pleasures are frequently exhausting. (2) Even 
granting the Law, as expounded by Dr. Bam, the fortuitous 
p1ea.sant and painful experiences arising out of random action 
would be far too few to account for the rapidity of acquisition, 
and for the complex character of many of the acts of very 
early life both in animals and children. {3) Further, tnsitnct, it 
is urged, is proved to be as primordial a phenomenon as 
random action, and if admitted to be a vera cuusa of complex 
movements in the lower animals, it is unscientific to reject it 
as an explanation of nmtlur acts in man. (4) To us the most 
serious crior is the Klcntific .ition of voluntary — i.r., freely 
willed movement with iinpulsiie action ineicl) moulded into 
a definite shape by tiie strongest pleasure Complex move- 
ments of a woil tramed dog are in fhis view the tjpe of 
voluntary action.-’ 

Theory of instinctive action — The opposite scliool insist 
much on rt/lfx uilion, and, since evolution and the doctrine of 
heredity have become populai, still moieoii insbnrt as contri- 
buting the chief ivafcnals towards the voluntaiy movements 
of later life .Xmongst the impul.sive actions both of the lower 
animals and of the human infant are to be found, they urge, 
a multitude of movements which exhibit a striking uniformtty 
or r((;ulauly throughcul the species. They involve greater 
comfUxity than in the case of meiely reflex action. They 
manliest an uiic iinnauily putpouic char.icter Finally, they 
are " unhamid,” or at least so lajudK .icqmiej when the 
organism is sutiu'iently mature as to be justly considered 
innate hainti. These constitute instinctive actions properly so 
called. Thus ducklings, on leaving the nest, take to the 
water and swim ; youug swallow ■, llv, ,ind chickens, just out of 
the shell, peck at insects with peilect aceuiacy. Similarly, 
young pigs just bom trot about, and calves and lambs 
scramble to their legs attcr a tew failuies, and find their 
mothei’s uddei.* To the human infant potontiallv endowed 
with reason, and designed to be reared and instructed by 
intelligent parents, fewer definite lu.stincts aie allotted by 
nature than to the young animal, and neaily all these which 
he receives need a longer tune to dcveUip. Still, rereutlv more 
exact and scientific observation ot children has, it is main- 
tained, estahhshed a sulhcient quantity of instinctive action 
to account for the growth ot voluntary complex movement. 

The most complex operation in the power of the infant 
possessed at birth is the act of sucking. lu addition to this 

* See Martioeau, A SinJv of Ktiigum, Vol. II pp 206 — 224, 
Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, Bk 11 . c v § 4 

* For a fuller treatment of this subject see the section oc 
Isutinet in the supplementary chapter on Comfarehve Psychology, 
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there are enumerated as instinctive niovcmeiits, though some 
of them lequire from three to twelve montlis to raanifcsi 
themselves, the actions of grasping and pointing at objects, 
of carrying objeits to the mouth, ot biting and chewing, of 
crying and smiling, of turning the head aside with a fiown, of 
holding the head elect, of sitting up, of standing, of eieeping, 
and of walking. For many of these the appiopriate luiiscUs 
and nerve-centres need time to m.itme, hut when this pciiod 
has arrived, it is niaint.iined, that the impiiUe to rieep, 
stand, or walk, shows itself with sti iking suddeuuc'-s, and the 
new aptitude is often peifeeted with a lapiditv quite iiiiom- 
patible with the associatiomst thuuv of loituitinis sm cesses 

/iinta/ien.— The instinct to uttei sounds is jueseiit tiom 
the beginning, hut the impulse to iniilatf sounds, as well as 
other actions, appears l.itcr, and often quite .duuptlj Tiic 
instinct of imitation, which cxhihit-, itsi If in smiling, frow iiiiig. 
laughing, and other gestuies, in the dramatic impulse, and 
the make-believe games of childhood, in tlie force of fashion, 
and in the contagion of enthusiasm -and panit, is one of fhe 
greatest educatue forces in human life. These v.uious forms 
of instinctive movement, it is argued, account suffuiciith for 
man’s acquisition of a complete command over his powei of 
movement without appealing to the hypothesis of lauJom 
action.^ 

Growth of control of movement Probable 
theory. — It seems to us that the arguments adduced 
in support of the latter view prove the insufficiency of 
the “ random ’’ theory. 'The fact that all iiieii u alk upright 
is the outcome not of fortuitous action in all directions, 
but of an instinctive impulse hcredit.iry in the human 
race. Yet such evidence does not exclude the agent ies 
of pleasure and pain, nor the effect of c.isiial or unde- 
signed experience in developing our puucis to perform 
definite movements, as is indeed fully admitted by the 
leading advocates of Instinct. Voluntary action is 
freely desired action. But desire implies a staving 
towards a known good, towards a prcioneeived end. Volun- 
tary movement therefore pre-supposes a representation 
of the movement, or of its separate parts, not merely in 
terms of visual, but of motor sensation. In order to 

♦ See James, Vol II pp 403, ff ; Bain, Emotions and Wilt, 11 
c i , Preyer, Th* Mind of the Child, Part I cc xi xii ; Baldwin, 
Emotions and Will, c xiii ; HdfTJing. pp 30S — 312 
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pronounce a word, or to swim, it is not enough to be 
able to imagine the sound of the word, or the picture of 
a man swimming, we must be acquainted with the 
muscular feelings involved in such actions, and these 
must necessarily, on their first occurrence, have been 
not anticipated. 

The child, subject to obscure feelings and cravings, 
seeks relief in movements, some of a purely haphazard, 
others of a vaguely purposive, or instinctive character. 
Part of these actions turn out pleasant, whether acci- 
dentally or because they satisfy an instinct, matters 
not ; part of them result in pain. Whatever be the true 
expression of Dr. liain’s Lai.> of self-conservaltoii, and 
whatever be the real effect of pleasure and pain on 
general vitality, there is indisputably a tendency in the 
living organism to prolong and repeat movements 
which afford satisfaction, and to check those which 
prove disagreeable. The infant rejoices to reiterate the 
same sound, and the same movement of its arm or leg 
again and again. With each successive repetition the 
force of association between the muscular feeling and 
the pleasant result increases, and each tends more and 
more to suggest the other.* However, the motor 
feeling is less easily pictured by the imagination, and 
much loss interesting in itself than the agreeable result. 
Accordingly its foice in consciousness diimnishcs, and 
after a tune the wish for the effect results in the per- 

• As suggestion acts in the order of the orif'in.il experience, it 
has been objected that an aRreeabJe eflect c.mnot suggest the action 
which caused it Hut the original tendency to riiUiatwn solves the 
difficulty. Thus, supixiw- an impulse (a) finds \cnt m a motor 
feeling (6) which causes an agreeable experience (t) auditory 
tactual, gustatory, or visual If the process is repeated in succes 
sion a few times (as when an infant cries la, la, laj ue have (a) (i) (f) 
(a) (t) (t), &c , in which, at every repetition, the agree.ible eflect (c), 
prccciti {a), and so tends in the future to suggest it That is, the 
representation of the pleasant eflect will excite the impulse which 
will in turn awaken the motor feeling, .\nd so on. until a new presen- 
tation iniervcuos, and inhibits the process The tendency to 
repetition may fie due physiologically to the facility of adhering to 
a nervous path once opened, or to the lively sensibility and unstable 
condition of nerve-centres recently excited Cf M.artmeau, Vol 11. 
pp 308, zog, and James, Vol 11. pp 59a 
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formance of the action without any advertence to the 
muscular feelings. 

The earliest motor exertions will, of couise, be very 
simple, and the connexion between action and the 
pleasing eifect immediate. The child touches a smooth 
object, and finds the experience agreeable ; or he utters 
a cry, and rejoices in the discovery of his power of 
noise. Later on his vague tentative efforts will result 
in the combination of two or more actions, and, 
encouraged by his successes, he will gradually come to 
perform more and more complex operations, to conceive 
more distant ends, and to be incited by the anticipation 
of more remote results. As Professor Dewey remaiks. 
“ The infant begins with a very simple and immediate 
idea. His first efforts are limited to movements con- 
taining very few elements, and the end of which is 
directly present. The consciousness of an end which is 
remote, and which can be reached only by the systematic 
regulation of a large number of acts, cannot be formed 
until the combination of motor impulses has realized 
some such end." 

Voluntary Action. — Freedom, however, means more 
than complexity. So long as we merely have feeling 
tending to issue into action, even though that action be 
complex and towards a piC-conceived object, we have 
not voluntary action strictly so called " Under the 
influence of such unreflecting desires the somnambulist, 
and in simpler cases the lower animals, perform elaborate 
operations which are nevertheless involuntary, not free. 
In the earlier years of childhood all action is, of this 
kind, completely determined by feelings and tempera- 
ment. But later on, as experience extends and intellect 
is developed, conflicting motives and rival courses of 
possible action emerge into consciousness. The child 
finds himself able to inhibit particular impulses. The 
power of reflexion awakens within him, and he becomes 
aware that he can choose or decide which of the impulsive 
tendencies he will approve, which of the competing 
desires within him he will adopt and identify with 

• Psychology, 3rd Edit p 381 
* That is in the modern sense— deliberate or free action 
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himself.* When this stage is reached, we have 
voluntary action in the true sense. But it should not be 
forgotten that in such voluntary action the physical 
movement is really carried out by the mechanism of 
the organism working substantially in the same manner 
as in purely impulsive or automatic action, save in so 
far as the discharge of physical energy is initiated or 
modified by volition. Bodily movement is, in the 
language of the schoolmen, actus mperatus, not actus 
ehettus — action commanded or sanctioned, but not actually 
exerted by the will. 

A kindred treatment ol this subject is thus sum- 
marized by Professor Ladd : “ The voluntary movements 
of the body presuppose the impulsive, and yet they reach 
far back into the obscurity of the earlier development 
of consciousness. Strictly speaking, they imply the 
presence in consciousness of two or more difierent or 
conflicting ideas of motion, one of which rather than 
the others is realized as a sequence of an act of 
conscious choice. They imply then a considerable 
development of the activities of ideation and volition. 
Moreover, those movements, which are ordinarily called 
voluntary, are really so only with resjiect to certain of 
their elements; they also contain elements which must 
be classed as reflex, centrally coordinated, and impul- 
sive. The term ‘voluntary’ fitly lavs the emphasis 
upon the conscious act of choice ; and this in turn 
implies ideas of various possible forms of bodily motion 
gained by previous experience with the correlated states 
of conscious feeling and conditions of the body as giving 
rise to or modifying these states."* 

We may therefore classify movements according to 
their origin, their voluntariness, and their conscious 
or unconscious character thus : 

■ Lotze accurately observes’ "An action ia ‘voluntary* in 
case the interior initial state (impulse) from whicb a motion would 
originate as a result does not merely take place, but is approbated, or 
ad^ted, or endorsed, by the will Every action is " involuntary ' 
which mechanically considered issues from the same initial point, 
and wholly in the same manner, but without having experienced 
such /^probation “ (Outlines of P^ickology, p 87 ) 

* BtewunU of PkyeudogueU Psytkology, p. 52S. 
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) {a) Automatic (unconscious and uncontrollable) 

(i) RcM (uncontrollable) { consc”ruT“* 

(f) Impulsive or InstiHctivi ( Uncontrollable 
(conscious) \ Controllable 

(d) Volitional (conscious and controllable) 

Secondary Automatic action or Acquired Reflexes. — Volun- 
tary actions, at first painfully learned, may now through 
frequent repetition cease to require any conscious effort for 
their performance, or at least for theii continuation They 
thus become assimilated to reflex or automatic at tion. The 
child learning to play the piano has at hrst to make a 
separate volitional effort to apprehend each note and to jiress 
each key. Next, each movement suggests its successor 
■without any separate effort. Later on, even the intervening 
sensory impressions drop out of consciousness, and the 
rocess has passed into the condition of reflet- action. Nay, 
e may come to be able to play at sight a piece in which his 
fingers execute extremely rapid combinations of movements 
in response to the visual impressions of the notes, whilst his 
attention is distracted hy other thoughts. The tendency of 
repetition to convert volitional into reflex action is one of the 
most important agencies in the economy of our nature. The 
whole effect of education depends upon it, and mir entire 
life is an illustration of it. In walking, speaking, reading, 
writing, in the various accomplishments, games, handicrafts, 
in by far the greater part of the operations of our daily life, 
from making our toilet in the morning to umfrebsing at night, 
we are ever performing inadveitently complex operations, 
involving the delicate coordination of many must ics, whicli 
at first were accomplished with difficulty and peihaps after 
many unsuccessful efforts. From the simiUnty of these 
mechanical modes of action to unconscious vital movements 
and sensori-motor actions they have been styled secondarily 
automatic, and also acquired reflex actions. 

Ideo-motor action. — Not only can movement be initiated 
by vohtional effort, by sensory impressions and by associated 
movements; it can also be excited by the meie ulea of the 
action itself. Though advocated as a nioderu discoveiy, tins 
truth was nci unfamiliar to the schoolmen. •'* We have seen 
that in the deliberate performance ol a movement we first 
form a representation of that movement. Now it is a matter 
of common experience that in proportion as tlie image— 


\Volunlary 


“ See rfere Coconnier, L'Hypnottsme Franc, p 346. 
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especially the motor image — becomes more lively, it tends o' 
its own accord without any effort of vs ill to pass into reality. 
Vtvid ideas tend to realize themselves. The physiological expla- 
nation suggested is that the same nerve-centres which are 
engaged in the actual sensation or movement are also the 
seat oi the representation, but excited in a feebler manner. 
The thought of past sea-sickness awakened by the peculiar 
smell of the ship’s cabin has sometiines realized itself before 
the ship has left the harbour The sight of an object on the 
floor moves an absent-minded man to stoop and pick it up. 
Most of the movements in reverie, dreaming, somnambulism, 
and the hypnotic st.ite, are the outcome of motor ideas. 
T he overjiowenng for< e of the vivid idea of falling down 
fioni a piccipice or high building has probably been the 
cause of many seemingly deliberate suicides The temptation 
sometimes awakened by express prohibitions and the fasci- 
nation exerted b\ great crimes, and by the hornble, or the 
disgusting, IS similarly explained by the absorbing force of a 
vividly suggested idea. 

Expectant attention — Intense anticipation cause.s us to 
rehearse lu imagin.itioa the movements as well as the sensa- 
tions to which we look forward. Some at least of the 
phenomena of ‘‘thought-reading” arc thus explained. The 
‘‘subject” endeavouring to ‘‘will” or intently realize the 
word or the action unconsciously guides the hand of the 
“reader," or in some other way gives external expression to 
the idea absorbing his mind. Mono-mamas are often due to 
the ‘‘ pos.scssiun " or “ obsession ” of the mind by some 
“fixed idea” which, ansing perhap.s out of a morbid con- 
dition of the brain, intiibits the corrective influence of other 
intellectual acts and suspemls volitional control. The patient 
is often aware of the follv or the wickedness of the insane 
impulse, yet feels unable to extinguish the craving to carry 
out the suggestion. 

Here, as in the case of sensori-motor action, the facility of 
the tiansition from the mental state to the physical act 
iucteases with leivetition; and in familiar act.s the passage 
from the idea to its lealizatiun us so easy and smooth that 
some psychologists have made it a grouud for denying that 
voluntary or appetitive activity is ultimately distinct from 
cognition. It IS quite true that the will very frequently 
eflocts its object indii-ectly by increa-sing the strength of an 
ivlea through attention until this idea prevails over all other 
ideas in the field of consciousness and then realizes itself in 
moveinent. But the i/nviwg, the tension in appetency is 
different in kind from the activity of cognition ; and the Jiat 
or Vito which consents to or rejects a solicitation is quite 
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distinct in nature from mere increase or diminution of 
attention to the thought as a thought. 

The question how an unexteiided volition can move a 
matenal limb bungs us in face of a final inexplicability. 
That the soul is endowed with a locomotive faculty is simply 
an ultimate fact. Our hfe-long experience assures us that 
mind and body do interact, but How we cannot tell. 

Readmgs —On .Vppetite, cf St Thomas, Sum i q 8o . Suarez, 
De Annua, Lib V cc i — 4, Joseph I{ick.iby. Motal Philosophy, Pt I 
c, IV., Farges, Lt Cerviau et I'Ame, pp 404 — 411, Or Stockl, 
Lehrlfuch d Phil §§ 18—20. On Movement, Farges, op, cit pp, 
233 — 273, Mercier, Psychutugie, pp 2O4 — 280, I’tscli, Institutwncs 
Psyihologua, §§ O67— O71 . Dr Clutlierlet, Du I'sy.hologu, Pt. I. e-m 
Ladd, op cit pp 52O— 531, Caroenter, .Vr«(al Physiology, t" 
23. 70 — So, 100—107. 




CHAPTER XI. 

fei:lings or pleasure and pain. 

Feeling. — A large portion of modern works on 
Psychology IS usually devoted to the treatment of 
the phenomena allotted to the Faculty of Feeling. 
The words, emotion, passion, affection, sentiment, and 
the like, are employed to denote the acts of this 
third mental power. We have deemed it on the 
whole convenient to letain the term m common 
use, though wc deny the necessity of assuming 
the existence of another ultimate faculty generically 
distinct from those of cognition and appetency. 

Terras defined. — The word feeling is used in several 
ineaninKs: (i) To denote certain kinds of cognitive sensations, 
cspcciallv those ol the faculty of touch. (2) To expicss the 
pleasurable or painful aspect of all species of iiicnt^ eueigy. 
(3) To signify complex forms of mental excitement of a non- 
cognitive character. (4) .As equivalent to a particular kind 
ot rational cognition of an obscure character in which the 
mind has vivid certainty without knowledge of the grounds of 
thi.s conviction. Emotion is employed as synonymous with 
feeling in the second and third inc.u)iiigs, more especially in 
the latter. Passion signifies an appelitu e or emotioual state, 
where the excitement roaches an intense degi'ce. A^eciion 
usually denotes emotional .states in which the element of 
liking or dislike is pn>inincnt ; with some writers the term is 
confined to acts having pci sous foi their objects. Sentiment 
signifies an emotion of an abstract or highly developed 
character. In ordinary language, especially iu the adjectival 
form, it is contrasted with leasoned coni iction and practical 
activity. 
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In dealing with this department of mental life we 
believe that our best course will be to give here a shoit 
treatment of feeling understood as the pleasurable or 
bamful tone of mental activities generally ; and in a 
later chapter we shall examine in particular a few of 
the more important states usually classed as emotions. 

Aristotle’s Theory of Feeling. — The subject ol 
the nature and conditions of pleasure and pain, like so 
many other psychological problems, was grasped by 
Aristotle, over two thousand years ago, with such 
clearness and treated with such fulness that little of 
substantial importance has been added by any modern 
thinker. The doctrine of Hamilton or Mr. Sjiencer, 
for instance, is merely the old theory in new phrase- 
ology. We shall, therefore, adhere closely to tlie 
account of the subject given by the Greek philo.sopher. 

(i) Nature of Pleasure.~ln opposition to Plato, who 
held that all pleasure is merely a transition, a passage 
from pain, and consequently of a negative or relative 
character, Aristotle teaches that there are positive or 
absolute pleasures. Admitting that the satisfaction of 
certain bodily cravings, such as hunger and thirst, 
produces agreeable feeling, he argues: “This does not 
happen in all pleasures; for the pleasures of mathe- 
matical studies are without (antecedent) pain ; and of 
the pleasures of the senses those which come by 
smelling are so; and so are sounds and sights, and 
many recollections also, and hopes. By what then 
will these be generated? for there have been no 
wants of anything to be supplied.’’* Pleasure, in 
fact, he repeatedly asserts, is a positive concomitant 
or resulting quality of the free and vigorous exercise 
of some vital energy. It is the efflorescence, the bloom 
of healthy activity. To each faculty, whether sensuous 
or intellectual, belongs an appropriate pleasure. 
Vision, hearing, and the activities of the other senses, 
are all productive of agreeable feeling, but sMli more so 
is intellectual speculation. 

(a) Intensity . — The intensity of the pleasure depends 
‘ Ethict, Lib. X c 3 
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partly on the state of the faculty or habit which lies at 
the root of the activity, partly on the nature of the 
object which forms the stimulus. In proportion as the 
energy of the faculty is greater, and its object more 
fitted to elicit lively response, so is the pleasure the 
keener. The most perfect pleasure results in the 
greatest delight. Furthermore, pleasure is not merely 
an effect of the exertion of the mer..al power : it reacts 
upon the energy from which it springs, stimulates that 
energy, and perfects its development. Agreeable 
feeling, in fact, is at once the result and the final 
complement of vital energies. 

Aristotle thus reasons: “Since every sense energizes 
with reference to its object, and that energizes perfectly 
which IS well disposed with reference to the best of all 
the objects which fall under it, . . . this must be the 
most perfect and the most pleasant ; for pleasure is 
attendant upon every sense, as it is also upon every act 
of intellect and contemplation; but the most perfect is 
the most pleasant, and the most perfect is the energy 
of that which is well-disposed with reference to the 
best of all the objects that fall under it. Pleasure 
therefore, perfects the energy. But that there is a 
pleasure in every act of the perceptive faculty is 
evident ; for we say that .sights and sounds are 
pleasant; and it is also evident that this is most so, 
when the perceptive faculty is in the most efficient 
condition, and energizes on the most suitable object.’’* 

(3) Duration . — The duration ol a pleasure is similarly 
determined by the nature of the stimulus and the con- 
dition of the faculty. So long as a harmonious relation 
subsists between tlu iu — so long, in fact, as the faculty 
is fresh and vigorous and the action of the stimulus 
suitable — the energy will be agreeable. For, there will 
then be an easy spontaneous activity in harmony with 
the nature of the mental power. But no human faculty 
is capable of incessant exertion, and when an energy 
becomes relaxed or fatigued, the corresponding pleasure 
decreases, and will soon pass into the state of pain. 

(4) Vatiatim . — Hence the utility of change. It is 

• EUutf, lib. X c. iv. 
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the decay of vital force during incessant action which 
explains the charm of novelty. Whilst an experience 
is new, the efficiency with which our mental powers 
are applied to it is at a maximum, but as time goes 
on vigour diminishes, and the operation becoming 
less perfect, the pleasure proportionately declines. 
Agreeable feeling is, therefore, the concomitant of the 
exercise of our faculties, as long as that exercise is 
spontaneous and unimpeded.* 

(5) Quality. — Pleasures, Aristotle further teaches, 
may be held to differ in kind in so far as they are per- 
fections of specifically different energies. Intellect and 
the several senses are essentially different faculties, 
their operations must similarly differ, and consequently 
the pleasures which result from and perfect these latter 
must also differ in kind. Conflicting pleasures, or 
rather the pleasures of conflicting energies, neutralize 
each other, and may even result in positive pain. This 
follows inevitably from the nature of pleasure. For 
when several faculties interfere with each other, their 
energies are deteriorated, just as if they were improperly 
exerted or acted upon by an unsuitable stimulus. But 
when our activities are exhausted and inijieded, the 
resulting state is necessarily disagreeable. The moral 
rank of the feeling is determined by that of the faculty 
to which it belongs, superior energies begetting nobler 
pleasures. 

Nature of Pain . — From this analysis of pleasure we 
derive at once a correlative doctrine of pain. The 
latter mode of consciousness arises by excess or defect 
in the exercise of a faculty, or by imperfection or 

• St, Thomas thns paraphrases Aristotle ; •• Quailibet operatio 
imsas maxime est deleciabilis guando et seasus est potentissiraus. 
Id est optime vigens in sua virtnte, et quando operatnr respectu 
tails ol^ecti, id est maxime convenientis Et guamdiu m tali dis- 
pontione manet et ipsam aensibilo et animal babens sensum, lamdtu 
Bunet delectatio . . Tamd*u ent delectatio m operations guamdtu 

ex. ana parte objectnm qood est senaibile vel intelligibileest in de^ita 
diqiontione, et ex alia parte, iptnm operans, quod est diKemans 
per seosam vel specnlans per inteilectum . . Et nnUus contmne 

Mlectatnr. qnia laborrt in operotione quam coosequitar delectado.'* 
Lib. X lect. 6.) 
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unsuitability in the nature of the object. Excess and 
defect may refer either to the duration or to the degree 
of the excitement. Both states are also depiendent on 
the natural scope and efficiency of the faculty, its 
acquired liabits, and its actual condition of health and 
energy.* 

Laws — The above results may he enumerated in 
the following general statements: (i) Pleasure ts an 
auompantment of the spontaneous and healthy uctivtty of our 
faculties, and pain ts the result of either their restraint or 
excessive exercise (2) Pleasure augments with increasing 
vigour in the operation up to a certain normal medium degree of 
exertion, and progressively diminishes after that stare is passed : 
farther on the pleasure disappears altogether, arid beyond this 
line pain takes its place. 

The re.ulor can easily justify for himself the Rcneral appli- 
cation of this law by reflecting on vaiious activities, such as 
those of pin steal pursuits, of the senses, of the imagination, 
and of nitcllcct. The most striking exception is found in the 
case of a few experiences — e.g. disagreeable tastes and smells 
— which ajipear to he utiplea.saot e\en in the faintest degree. 
This circumstance is ascribed to the fact that some stinnili 
have an essentially noxious or corrosive effect on the sense- 
organ. The excessive or painful limit is thus virtually 
identical with the threshold of consciousness. The number, 
however, of such excitants is prohahly much less than is 
commonly supposed. This is shown t>v the fact, that several 
of our woist smelling and tasting substances — certain acids, 
for in.staiice — in diluted foiuis contribute to the production of 
very agreeable mixtures. 

The laws just stated are supplemented or qualified by 
other subsidiary pnnciples : (a) J he Law of Change — variatw 
deleciat. — Change is agreeable. There is a certain degree of 
relativity in mast of our pleasures. The hedonic quality ot 
an activity is increased by contrast with a previous state 
of coiisciotisiiess. The pleasures of existence, aic augmented 
by alteniatioiis of rest and exercise. Nature has given a 
certain rhythmic coiistUiition to our conscious life and the 

* " Ojicrationes sunt dclectabiles, m quantum snnt pro/'ortuikaU 
et coHnaturatcs operanti cum autem virtus humana sit nnita, secun- 
dum aliqunra mensuram operatio est sibi propornonata , unde si 
excedat illam mensuram jam non erit sibi propornonata, nec delec- 
labilis, sed magis labonosa et atiaidians " (5mm. l-II, q. 32. a t 
td 3 ) 

P 
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temporary 1 epose of each faculty, or its cessation from one 
form of exeicise gives fiesh zest tor another activity (b) TIu 
Law of Accommodation — Continuous or liequeiit t xcrcise dulls 
and blunts the faculty. It becomes habituated to its stimulus, 
unless prolongation of the stimulation results m inflammation 
or some new disorder The nervous reaction grows feebler 
and the feeling of pleasure diminisbes. l-'ortiinate)} sensibility 
to pain IS also deadened. This is jiaiticulaily observable 
in sensations of taste. With fieqiiciit use stiougci condiments 
and stimulants are required to produce an i qiial eflcct. 
(v) The Law of Repetition — Whilst m accordance with the 
piinciple just stated, continuous or frequent exercise tends to 
diminish the pleasure of an activitv, on the other hand 
repetition of a ncutial or even painful expedience often 
endows it with a new pleasure. Sometimes, indeed, the 
reiteration of an action originally disagreeable creates a habit 
that results in a stiong craving tor its exercise. 

Feeling not a third faculty.— The explanation we 
have given of the nature of pleasure and pain, enables 
us to see the error of assuming a third faculty radically 
distinct from cognition and appetency, in order to 
account for the phenomena of feeling in this sense. 
Pleasure and pain are not special products of a new 
activity. They consist in the harmonious or in- 
harmonious, the healthy or unhealthy working of any 
and every mental power. We cannot separate the 
agreeable or disagreeable character of oiir various 
operations from these operations, and then set it up as 
an act of a fresli faculty. Pleasure and pain arc meri'ly 
aspects of the fundamental energies of the mind. We 
are warranted in postulating a special perfection in tlie 
soul as a ground for tactual jt gustatory consciousness, 
but we may not gratuitously call into existence addi- 
tional faculties to inform us of the varying perfection 
of these activities. The pleasure which passes into 
pain with increase of stimulation, is but the tone of the 
function, not the manifestation of a new power. 

Theories of Pleasure and Pain. — The ancient Greek views 
on this subject, though often criticized as vague and impcriect, 
contain, as we have observed, the mam featmes of all sub- 
sequent theories. Among modern writers, Spinoza insists on 
the relative side of the phenomena, for him pleasure is 
progress — “ the iransttton from a less to a greater peifection.’’ 
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K&nt inclines still more to the Platonic doctrine. He defines 
pleasure as ‘‘ a feeling of the furtherance or promotion of the 
lifc-procfss ; whilst pain is “ the feeling of its hindrance.” 
But as such promotion implies hindrance to be overcome, 
ploasme, he holds, always presupposes previous pain. 
Schopenhauer and modern pessimists dwell much on this 
negative aspect of pleasure Actordiiig to them all, agreeable 
feeling is merely escape Irnin pain by the satisfaction of some 
w’ant. 

On the othei side, Descartes, followed by Leibnitz, teaches 
that pleasure consists in the consciousness of perfection 
possessed. Hamilton, adhering more closely to Aristotle, 
defines pleasure .is “the leflex of the spontaneous and 
unimpeded activity of a power of whose energy we are 
conscious;" and pain as “the reflex of over-strained or 
repiessed exeitiun.” Bain foiinulates his doctrine in the 
“ Law of Sell-Conservalion *’ PUasure ts ike concomtiani of an 
int-M’uve, pam of an abaltinenl of some or all vtlal functions. 
Recent physiological psychologists adopt the Aristotelian 
conception of pic.isnrc and pain, but emphasi/c in their 
definitions what they assume to be the underlying organic 
process — the integration or disintegration of the neural 
elements employed, and the adjustment or maladjustment of 
the organ to the stimulus or general environment. Thus 
Grant Allen describes pain, as “ the subjective concomitant of 
destructive action or insufficient nutntion in any sentient 
tissue;" and pleasure, as “the subjective concomitant ot 
the noinial amount of function in any such tissue.” Whilst 
Herbert Spencer would enlaige the generaluation and adapt 
it to the evolutioiii.st hypothesis.* With him pleasure is the 
outcome of organic equilibrium, harmonious functioning. It is 
the accompaniinent ot normal medium actisityof an organ, 
and IS, consequently, beneficial Excessive or defectne 
exen ise, on the other hand, results m jiaiii and so tends to 
cause a leturn to equilibimin. The protectiie influence of 
pleasure and pain is, thcrefoie, he maintains, an agency 
of the first importance in the struggle for life. 

Criticism — Whilst fully acknowledging the value of any 
light to be gathered from physiology eoncerning the organic 
conditions of pleasure and pain, especially of the sensiiou-s 
faculties, the psychologist may yet fairly object that the 
account of the phenomena given by Aristotle m leims of con- 
sciousness is both moic appropii.itc m this science .md more 
defensible in itself, than these later physiological ihcorie.s 011 

* Cf Baldwin, A'muficRv iinii flill.c y and SpciKt-r, Principles of 
PsysKology, Vol. 1 . Part II c tx. 
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the subject. Aristotle’s doctrine receives immediate support 
and confirmation from introspective observation, whereas 
these “scientific” dcscnptions are still, to say tJie least, in 
great pait hjpothetical It is far from being proved that 
even sensuous pleasure is invaiiably accompanied by integra- 
tion or mitntioii of the nervous mechanism, and that pain 
always means phv siological waste and injun A laige class 
of plea.saiit stmuilants may be injurious to vit.il functions ; 
several kinds of agreeable food arc not wholesome, oi at all 
events not so m proportion to their pleasantness. Many 
exciting pleasiiies are not beneficial, and they would seem to 
involve disintegration and injury of neural tissue lather than 
its reparation , whilst other experiences and exercises not 
immediately pleasurable are found to be w holesomc The 
ccicbral conditions of the higher nitinnal and aisthetic feelings 
are still more obsciiie. When the generah/ation is enlarged 
in the interests ot the theory of evolution, the exceptions 
become still more numerous, and the asserted coincidence 
between immediate pleasure and uliiinatc profit in the .struggle 
for existence can only be maintained by the introduction of 
so many qualifications to meet each confiicting instance, 
that our confidence in the universality of the alleged law, and 
m the deductions derived from it, is seriously diminished. 
Still the broad fact observed by Aristotle, and reiterated by 
Christian philosophers from the earliest times, that pleasure 
in general accompanies energies m harmony with the well- 
being of the organism whilst pain results from what is 
injurious cannot be gainsaid. 

Headings — For Aristotle’s theory of Pleasure and Pain, see his 
Ethics, Lib X cc i — 5, St Thomas, Comment II 1—9, I'arges, 
Le Cerveau, &‘C , pp 412 — 419. and Hamilton, hletaphyiui, laid xliii 
The fullest exposition of the schola.stic doctrine is given by M, J. 
Gardair, Les Passions et la Volontr, pp, 117 — 190 On peeling, cf 
Jungmann, Das Gernuth, §§ 53 — Co. Sj, seq 
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Empiric \r. or I’linNoMEWc Psychology. 
Fakt II. — Rational Life. 


CHAPTER XII. 

INTFLLLCT .AND SLN^-E. 

Erroneous Views. — Hitherto wc have been treating 
mainly, though not exchisuely, of tlie sensuous 
faculties of the mind ; a'c now pass on to the 
investigation of its higher activities, and weat once 
find oiirseKes in conflict with a number of philoso- 
phical sects, ancient and modern, variously des- 
cribed as Sensationists, Associatiomsts, Materialists, 
Phenomenists, Positivists, Empiricists, Ea olutionists, 
who dififcring among themselves on many points 
agree in the primary dogma that all knowledge is 
ultimately reducible to sensation. According to 
them the mind possesses no faculty of an essentially 
supra-sensuous order. All our most abstract ideas, 
as well as our most elaborate processes of reasoning, 
are but sensations reproduced, aggregated, blended,- 
and refined in various ways. 
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Terms explained. — These several names emphasize 
special chaiactcnstics winch arc, hovvcvei, all coiisc(|ncnccs 
of the chief doctrine. The word sofiationaliMii, .uid its 
cognates, mark the attempted analysis of .all cognition into 
sensation jt/nteim/isHi points to tlie fact that on the sensisf 
hypothesis we can know nothing but matter, and th.it there 
is no ground for supposing the human inind to be aintlung 
more than a function or a phase ot an organized m.itcrial 
substance. Phenpmcitum calls attention to the c ircnmstance 
that by sense alone, and consequently accouling to the 
sensational theoi'y of knowledge, we can never know anything 
but phenomena — the sensuous appe.irances of things This 
is the fundamental tenet of Posttivum We must cease fioiii 
all aspirations aftei Metaphysics oi knowledge ot ultimate 
realities and confine our efforts to posttive science — that is the 
ascertainment of laws observable in phenomena Pmpiticihtn 
(ffiwfipia, expeiience) accentuates the assuni|>tion of this 
school that all our mental possessions aie a pioduct of 
purely sensuous experience The stres-. laid by its leading 
representatives in this country on the principle of mental 
association hsLS caused them to be styled the A^sociatiomihsl 
school. All psychologists who assume the Liotutiniint hypo- 
thesis to apply to the human iiiiiid without qualification ot 
reserve, as c g. James and Mark llaldwin. even if they differ 
in some points from the older sensationists, are practically at 
one with them here 

Intellect essentially different from Sense.— In 

direct opposition to this theory we maintain that the 
mind is endowed with two clas.ses of faculties of 
essentially distinct grades. Over and above Sensibility 
it possesses the power of Rational or Spiritual .\ctivity. 
The term Intellect, with the adjective Intellectual, was 
formerly retained exclusively to denote the cognitive 
faculty of the higher order. The word Rational also 
designated the higher cognitive operations of the mind, 
but It frequently expressed all forms of spiritual 
activity, as in the phrases Rational Will and Rational 
Emotions. The term Reason is used sometimes to signify 
the total aggregate of spiritual powers iio.ssessed by 
man,^ sometimes to mean simply the intellectual power 

’ In this general sense the possession of reason n, said to separate 
man from the brute Kant means by Re.ison ( Ventunfl) the power 
Of immediately apprehending truth by intuition, whilst Understand* 
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of understanding, and sometimes to express the parti- 
cular exercise of the understanding involved in the 
process of ratiocination, or reasoning. Rationing and 
(Jndentandtng do nol, however, jTertain to different 
faculties. The former is hut a senes of applications, a 
continuous exercise of the latter. The Rational Appchtc 
or Will IS itself a consequence of the same power, so we 
must look upon Intellect as the most fundamental of 
the higher faculties of the soul. The words Intellect 
and Intellectual we intend to retain exclusively for this 
superior grade of mental life, and we shall thus avoid 
the lamentable confusion caused by the modtin use of 
these terms as signifying all kinds of cognition, whether 
sensuous or rational. 

So far, however, we have mendy asserted a differ- 
ence in kind between Sense and Intellect , it is now our 
duty to prove our doctrine. By affirming the existence 
of a faculty specifically distinct from that of sense, we 
mean to hold that the mind possesses the power of 
performing operations beyond the scope of sense. We 
maintain that many of its acts and products are distinct 
in kind from all modes of sensibility and all forms of 
sensuous action whether simple or complex , and that 
no sensation, whatever stages of evolution or trans- 
formation it may pass through, can ever develope into 
thought. We have already investigated at length the 
sentient life of the soul, and to it we have allotted the 
five external senses, internal sensibility, imagination, 
sensuous memory, and sensitive appetite. The supe- 
riority of the spiritual life over these sensuous activities 
will be established by careful study of the nature and 
formal object of its operations. 

Proof of doctrine- — Intellect we may define broadly 
as the faculty of thought. Under thought we include 
attention, judgment, reflexion, self-consciousness, the 

ing (I'erstanit} is for him the* source of ibe ffeaeroliea/ions of thought. 
Such a usage is still, however, contrary to ordinary language m 
this country The verb to reason and the participle reasoning show 
that this term denotes not the contemplative, but the discursive 
activity of the intellect. First truths are apprehended by the 
understanding. 
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formation of concepts, and the processes of reasoning. 
These modes of activit}' all exhibit a distinctly supra- 
sensuous element ; and in order to bring out the differ- 
ence between intellect and sense, we shall say a few 
words on each of these operations. We shall begin with 
some observations on attenUon as the most convenient 
introduction to the study of intellectual acti\ity in 
general, although tlie strictly supra-sensuous character 
of Intellect is more clearly presented in some of the 
other functions, especially in that of conception. We 
shall however undertake a fuller investigation of atten- 
tion in a future chapter. 

Attention. — By atienhon is here meant the special 
direction of the higher cognitive energy of the mind 
towards something present to it ; or in scholastic 
language appluatto cogtiahottis ad objatum. The word is 
sometimes used in a vague sense to signify the fact of 
being more or less vividly conscious of the action of 
any stimulus; but in its strict signification it implies a 
secondary act, an interior reaction of a higher kind 
superadded to the primitive mental state. When from 
a condition of passive sensibility to impressions we 
change to that of active attention, there comes into 
play a distinctly new factor. In the former state the 
mind was wholly excited and awakened from without, 
in the latter it presents a contribution from the 
resources of its own energy. In this exercise of 
attention an additional agency which reacts on the 
existing impressions is evoked into life, and aspects 
and relations implicit in the orginal impressions are 
apprehended in a new manner. The mind grasps and 
elevates into the region of clear consciousness hitherto 
unnoticed connexions which lie beyond the sphere of 
sense. It fixes upon properties and attributes and holds 
them steadily up for separate consideration, while the 
uninteresting qualities are for the time ignored. 

This complementary phase of attention by which 
the neglected features are ignored is called by modern 
writers absiraction. It is the necessary counterpart of 
the former. By the very act of concentrating our 
mental energy on certain aspects of an object we turn 
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away from others. Both the positive and the negative 
side of the activit}' manifest its difference from sense. 
Thus, suppose an orange has been lying on the table 
before me. I have for some time been conscious of its 
presence, but I have not specially directed my attention 
towards it. Now, however, some circumstance or other, 
a thought originating within the mind or a movement 
without, awakens the intellect, and immediately the 
object has a new reaht}' for me. I advert to the shape 
of the fruit, and, abstracting from its remaining proper- 
ties, I notice its likeness to other objects described as 
spherical. Again my attention centres on its colour, 
and I compare its similarity in this respect with other 
things jiresent or absent. In like manner I may think 
of Its weight, its probable taste or siiilII, .ind compare 
it under any of these respects with other fruits, neglect- 
ing for the time all the rest of its attributes, or I may 
consider the object as a unity, a whole, a thing distinct 
from other beings. Further, whilst attending to one 
attribute ajiart 1 am fully aware of the existence of 
others in the concrete object present to iny mind. I 
am quite conscious that the separation is purely mental, 
and that the object of my thought does not exist in this 
ideal and abstract manner in itself, or a parte ret. Now 
in all these operations something more is implied than 
sensation. A sensation can neither attend to itself nor 
consciously abstract from particular attributes, and it 
can still less apprehend relations between itself and its 
fellows. 

Comparison and Judgment— ;But when exercised 
in explicitly comparative and judicial acts, the supra* 
sensuous nature of attention is even more clearly 
manifested. We fix upon a certain attribute of two 
or more objects, and comparing the objects pronounce 
them to be alike or unlike rn this feature. This judgment 
is evidently distinct from the sensation or image of 
either object, though it presupposes sensations or 
images of both. It implies, in fact, a mental act 
distinct from the related impressions by which the 
relation subsisting between them is apprehended in 
an abstract manner. To affirm that the taste of a 
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certain claret is like that of sour milk, or that tlie earth 
resembles an orange, there is required in addition to the 
pair of compared ideas a siipenor force which holds 
them together iii consciousness, and discerns tlic 
relation of similarity between them. Neither the 
mere co-existence, nor still less the successive occurrence 
of two impressions, could ever result in the perception 
of a relation between them, unless there be a third 
distinct activity of a higher kind to which both are 
present, and which is capable of apprehending the 
common feature.* A change in our feelings or sensuous 
consciousness is possible, and as a mallei of fact, often 
takes place without the act of intelkLlual attention 
which gives rise to the judgment. I'or the consistent 
sensationalist, who necessarily dissoKes the iiiind into 
a series of conscious states devoid of all real unity, not 
only is the conviction of personal identity throughout 
our life a hallucination, but even the simplest act of 
comparison effected between two successive ideas is a 
sheer impossibility. 

Necessary Judgments — Among judgments in geneial, 
which exemplify the activity of a highei powei than sense, 
there are a special class commonly spuKini of a-, luccssuty 
judgments, which dcnioiistiate with jietuliat cogency the 
working of intellect. The mind ahirms as iuci\':attly and 
universally true, that “ two things vvliicli arc (■(pial to a third 
must be equal to each other,’’ that “ nothing can begin to 
exist without a cause,” that ” we ought ucvei to do evil,” that 
“two straight lines can luvtr enclose a spate,” that “three 
and two must always make five,” and so on of a vaiicty of 
other necessary propositions, A carciiil examination of 
judicial acts of this kind will inanilest that they express truths 
of a different nature fioin that contained in the asseition or 
denial of the existence or occurrence of a paiticiilar concrete 

* '■ A feeling qualified by a relation of resemblance to other 
feelings is a different thing from an idea of that relation, diffeient 
with all the difference, which Hume ignores, betuven feeling amt 
thought, between consciousness and self-ronsciousiicss " (l.'t (ireen, 
IntroducUon to Hume's Treatise on Human Nature, < ai i ) The con- 
founding of the sensuous capacity ol expenenemg like or unlike 
impressions wnth the intellectual power of ncogniaing their likeness 
or unlikeness was formerly a universal characteristic of the sensa- 
tiomst psychologists of this country. 
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fact. These tt iiths hold necessarily and universally. They are 
moreover objectively valid . they aie ludcpenderit of my per- 
c-eiving them. Their contradictory is absolutely unthinkable. 
U IS not merely that I cannot conceive — m the sense of being 
able to imagine — the opposite. It is not that I am under a 
powerful persuasion, an irresistible belief on the point. It is 
not that one idea inevitably suggests the other. There is 
something distinctly over and above all this. 

The blind man cannot conceive colour. A few centuries 
since most people would have tound it hard to believe that 
people could Ine at the other side of the earth without 
tumbling oft. On the other hand, .i man’s name, or his 
voice, irresistibly icvicesthe re|>resentation of bis face; and 
the appear.!!!! e of file tiievitablv au.ikens the expectation of 
heat. Yet in the tormer e.iscs the mind .ifter caretul reflexion 
does not pronounce the existence of an alisolute tmposi,il>ihty, 
nor does it .issoil in the laltei .i necenary connexion. VVe 
cannot alhriii them to h<> iuifios.sible or necessaiy, because 
the inUlleet docs not clc.irly appieheiid any such iiiipossi- 
hiUty 01 necessity But it is coiuplctelv different in the class 
ol the judgments we leave indic.ucd above. The nioial law 
must hold for all iiitelligeuee ; the principle of causality and 
the axioms of mathematics, must be necessarily and every- 
tvlterc true. Now Bus neressity c.annot be apprehended by 
sense. The sensuous impic.ssion is always ol the ludividual, 
the contiiigent, the iiiiitable. It infoiins us that a particular 
fact cMsts. not lh.it .a umvcrs.al truth hvhis Snow may perhaps 
be black, groiiiul glass may be wholesome and nutntious, 
and a iiumbei of the laws of physical nature may be changed 
every twelve mouths iii distant stellai regions; but the truths 
of arithmetic and geometry , the principle of causality, and 
the mor.al law are as immutable there as with us. This 
immutability is distinctly realized by the mind, and such 
realization is cert.iiiilv not explicable by mere sense. 

Universal and Abstract Concepts. — It is, however, 
in the formation of abstract and universal concepts, 
which prescind from the particular determinations of 
space and time, and thus completely transcend the 
scope of sense that the spiritual activity of the Intellect 
is best manifested.® Abstract and universal concepts 
we assuredly possess. They are the necessary materials 
of science. Judgments, whether contingent or necessary, 

* " Ditlert seusus ab intellectu et ratione quia intellectus vd 
ratio est unioersaliitm, qux sunt ubique et semper , sensus autem eU 
tingularium " (St Thomas, De sensn tt sensato, 1 . x ) 
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presuppose them. Without them general knowledge 
would be impossible, consequently vve, must be endowed 
with some power capable oi forming such ideas I’lit 
in the sensationist catalogue of faculties no such power 
is to be found. Ergo, that inventory is incomplete. 

By no one has the inability of the imagination to 
form universal notions and concepts been better show n 
than by the writers of the sensationalist school itse lf. 
Berkeley in a well-known passage clearly states the 
nominalist argument declaring that whatever vve 
imagine must have some definite size, colour, shape, 
and tlie rest. Therefore it is concliidi'd vvi cannot 
form any truly abstract or universal conerpt The 
legitimate inference, however, is something vi ly dilleient 
■ — to wit, that the sensist assumption legardmg the 
nature of mental life is false Since df facio we do 
possess these abstract and universal ideas, and .since 
the sensationist view of the mmd cannot account for 
them, that conception of the mmd must he wrong. 
There is some faculty omitted from its list 

To establish the existence of these intellectual 
Concepts or Ideas and their difference from sensuous 
Images we can only indicate the marks by which they 
are distinguished, and then appeal to each man’s 

4 ••Whether others have this wonderful faculty of abstra.tmg 
their ideas, they best can tell, for myself I find I have a faculty 
of imagining or representing to myself the ideas of those particular 
things I have perceived, and of variously compounding and 
dividing them I can imagine a man with two beads, or the upper 
parts of a man joined to the body of a horse 1 can consider the 
band, the eye, the nose, each by it..elf abstracted and separated 
from the rest of the body But, then, whatever hand or eye I 
ima^ne, it must have some peculiar shape and colour Likewise 
the idea of man that I frame to myself, must be either of a white, or 
a black, or a tawny, a straight or a crooked, a tall or a low, or a 
middle-sized man " (PriacipUs of Human Knowledge ) The ptissaga 
is directed against a confused paragraph m Locke’s Essay, I3k IV 
c vii § 9 Berkeley confounds the phantasm of the imagination 
with the intellectual concept We cannot form an abstract or 
universal phantasm , but the intellect most certainly does appre- 
hend universal id^, which abstract from varying accidmtal 
qualities The ethical thesis, " Man is responsible for his acts," 
or any other such general scientific proposition, involves a notion 
equally applicable to the straight or crooked, black, or white. 
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internal experience. The concept represents the nature 
or essence, e g., of man or triangle, in an abstract con- 
dition, ignoring or prescinding all accidental indi- 
vidualizing conditions. The image, on the contrary, 
reproduces the object clothed with these concrete deter- 
minations. The concept is universal (iinum in plunbus), 
capable of representing with equal perfection all objects 
of the class — because it includes only the essential 
attributes contained in the definition of the object. 
'Fhe image, whether it be distinct or obscuie, can truly 
picture only one individual object of some particular 
colour, shajie, size-, and the rest. The conupt since it 
merely includes the essential attributes is something 
fixed, immutable, neiessary. If changed in the least 
element its nature would be destroyed. For the same 
reason it is said to be eternal : not of course as a positively 
existing being, but negatively as an intrinsic possibility. 
It abstracts from all time, and there never was an instant 
when it was impossible. The image, on the other hand, 
is unstable, fluctuating with respect to many of us 
component elenu nts, and contingent. Blurred repre- 
sentations of this kind have been styled “ generic ” 
images, but they are in no true sense universal. They 
are merely individual pictures of an indistinct or 
oliscure character. That these distinctions are real, 
will become clear to each one who carefully examines 
his own consciousness. When we employ the terms 
man, triangle, cow, iron, virtue, we mean something. 
These expressions have a connotation, a meaning which 
is more or less perfectly apprehended by the mind. 
Now that connotation as thus grasped in a mental act is the 
general concept. 

There coniiTionly accompanies the use of these words a 
sensuous image, picturing some individual specimen, or a 
group or senes of specimens; hut it is neithei about these 
individual examples, nor about the oral sound that our 
judgments au* enunciated. When wc say, “The cow is a 
riiminaiit," “ The whale is a mammal,’’ “The sum of the 
angles of a triangle is equal to two right angles,” “ Truth is a 
virtue,” we speak not of the particular phantasm in the 
imagination, whether it be definite or hazy, and still less of 
Uio vocal word. We do not mean this triangle, whale, or cow. 
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but every triangle, every whale, and every cow. Whilst the 
fancy pictures an individual the intellect thinks the universal, 
and this tlioiif^ht is the gtnetal notion or concept. The state- 
ment of certain nominalists that we have nothing in our mind 
but a particuliir image made to stand for any individual of the 
class practically concedes the whole case, whilst slurring over 
the concession in the phrase which we have italiciacd. The 
intellectual operation by which the essential tcatures in the 
particular specimen are apprehended and conceived as standing 
for “ any individual" of the class is pieciselj what constitutes 
the universal conceptwr. Exactly herein lies the ahdraetton 
and generalization productive of the inlcnlio univirsahtatis — 
the universal fignificaiire of the geiieia! notion Tin- higher 
faculty seucs on the essential attributes forming the conmioa 
nature of the class, and oiii consciousness ol this common 
nature as separately leah/ahle in each member of the class 
IS the universal idea. 

It was long ago justly insisted on by Plato, and before 
him by Parmenides, that mere sense could never afford 
general knovi ledge, and that without universal concepts 
science is impossible. Pure and mixed mathematics no 
less than chemistry and biology logically lose their rigorous 
precision and universality as well as their objective validity 
if the reahty of general conceptions be denied The pene- 
trating mind of Hume, the acutest thinker of the sensist 
school, clearly saw this, and accepted the conclusion that 
even the mathematical sciences can only afford apiiroxiiuate 
truth.* The existence of uaiveisal ideas or concepts we must 
thus consider as established. 

Reflexion and Self-consciousness.— Lastly, the 
act of reflecting upon our own conscious states is 
essentially beyond the sphere of sense. We find that 
■we can observe and study our own sensations, emotions, 
and thoughts. We can compare them with previous 

* “ When geometry decides anything concerning the proportions 
of qaanlity. we ought not to look for the utmost precision and 
exactness None of Us proofs extend so far It takes the dimen- 
sions and proportions of figures justly, hut roughly, and with some 
liberty Its errors are never considerable, nor would it err at alt 
did it not aspire to such absolute peifertion” (Cf Treatiie on 
Human Nature, p 350, also 273. 274 ) Mill and later disciples 
of the school, whose scientific faith is stronger than their regard 
for consistency, try to give mathematics a more respectable appear- 
ance. On the value of that attempt, cf levons, Contemp, Jitvuw, 
Dec. 1877 , Ueberweg’s Logie, J 129, ancf Appendix, { 15 , and 
Courtney’s Metaphysics of Mill, c viii 
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states, we can recognize them as our own ; and we 
can apprehend the perfect identity of the subject of 
these states with the being who is now reflecting 
on them, the agent who struggles against a temp- 
tation, and the agent who knows that he is observing 
his own struggle. Every step of our work so far 
has involved the reflexive study of our own states, 
and consequently the exercise of an intellectual power. 
To analyze, describe, and classify mental phenomena 
an actiMty distinct from and superior to sense is 
required, and it is only because we are endowed with 
such a supra-sensuous faculty that we can recognize 
ourselves as something more than our transient states. 
The teaching of the sensist school from Hume to Mill 
IS logical at least on this point. They fully admit that 
if their assumption is true, if the only cognitive faculty 

S iosscssed by the mind is sensuous in character, then it 
ollows that the mind must be conceived as nothing 
more than sensations and possibilities of sensations. 

Intellect a spiritual faculty.— These various forms 
of mental actixity, attention, abstraction, the perception 
of relations, cornpaiison, judgment, the formation of 
universal and abstract conceptions, the intuition of the 
necessaiy character of certain judgments, and reflexive 
observation of our own states, demonstrate the existence 
in the mind of a higher cognitive faculty than that of 
sensuous knowledge. This superior aptitude of the 
soul IS what the scholastic philosophers styled the 
intellect; and they described it as a spiritual or hm- 
organic faculty in ofiposition to sense, which they aflirmed 
to be organic, corporeal, or tnatenal. By these latter 
epithets, however, they did not mean to imply that 
sensuous life is similar in kind to the forces or properties 
of matter, or to the physiological functions of the 
org.inism. They merely intended to teach that all 
sensuous stales have for their proper objects material 
phenomena, and are exerted by means of a Ixidily 
organ. External and internal sensibility, imagination, 
and sensuous memory are all essentially or intrinsically 
dependent on the organism. Thus sensations of touch, 
or phantasms of colour, are possible only to a soul that 
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informs a body, and can only be elicited by modifica- 
tion of an animated system of nerves. It is, therefore, 
legitimate to say that the eye sees, and the ear hears, 
or better, that the soul sees and hears by means of 
these instruments. On the other hand, by describing 
the activity of intellect as spiritual or non-organic, the 
scholastics implied that it is a function of the mind 
alone; that unlike sentiency it is not exerted by means 
of any organ. 

Unity of Consciousness. — It seems to us incontestiblc that 
when properly understood this is the true doctrine. It is 
false to say that the biain thinks, oi e\cn that the mind 
thinks by means of the brain, althouK'h we may allow the 
phrase that it secs by the msti uincntahty of the eye or hears 
by that of the ear.® To establish this it is only nercssaiy to 
invert to the points already considered First, as legaids 
self-consciousness, the subject of this actu ity must be ot a 
spiritual or incorporeal nature. For in such an operation 
there is realized a species of perfect identity between agent 
and patient which is utterly incomp.itihle with any form of 
action that pertains to a corporeal oigan. Thus, 1 find that 
I can not only think or reason about some event, but /, the 
being who thinks, can reflect on this thinking, and, moreover, 
/ can apprehend myself who am reflecting, and who know 
myself as reflecting, to be absolutely identic al with the biung 
who thinks and rc'asons about the given event. But, ovidiuitly, 
such an operation cannot he effected by a faculty exertc-d by 
means of a material organ Duo part of matter may act 
upon another, it may attract or lepcl it, it in.ay he “reflected" 
or doubled back upon it : but the same atom can never art 
upon, or reflect upon itself. The action of a material atom 
must always have for its object something other than itself. 
This indivisible unity of const t.imnea, exhibited in the act of 
knowing myself, is therefore possible only to a spiritual agent, 
a faculty that does not opeiatc by means of a material organ. 

Apprehension of the abstract and universal. — Agaui, the 
characteristic notes of the organic or sensuous state consist 

• " When orfjatis of understanding or of reason, msiruments oj judging 
and thtHhing are spoken of, we cxinfess that we have no idea either 
what end such theories can serve, or what advantage there caiuld be 
for the bighcu’ intellfctual life in all this app.iratus of instruments 
None of these relating energies (rational activities) from whose 
inexhaustibly varied repetition all our knowledge is derived can. be 
in the smallest degree promoted by the co-operation of corporeal 
forex " Cf I/itze, Microcosmus (English Trans ). p 3*3 
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ID its representiDg a concrete material phenomenon, and in 
its being aroused by the impression of the object on the 
organ. The intellectual act, on the contrary, whether it 
manifests itself in the shape of the universal concept, of 
attention to abstract relations, or in the apprehension of 
necessity, does not represent an actual concrete fact, and is 
not evoked by the action of a material stimulus. The 
formal object of sense is the concrete individual : that of 
intellect is the abstract and universal. An organic faculty can 
only respond to definite corporeal impressions, and can only 
represent individual concrete objects. But universal ideas, 
abstract intellectual relations, and the necessity of axiomatic 
truths do not pu.s.sess actual concrete existence, and so cannot 
produce an impression on any organ. Yet consciousness 
assures us that they are apprehended by ns; consequently, it 
must be by some siipra-organic or spintual faculty. We 
have thus piovcd the existence of a supra-sensuous or 
spiritual form of life in the cognitive region of the mind : 
later on, when dealing with Frce-wdl, we shall estabhsh in 
the sphere of appetency a similar truth. 

Intellect mediately dependent on the brain.— 
In asserting that the intellect is a spiritual faculty, 
we do not of course imply that it is in no way 
dependent on the organism, any more than in main- 
taining the freedom of the will we suppose this latter 
faculty to be uninfluenced by sensitive appetite. 
It is indisputable that exhaustion of brain power 
accompanies the work of thinking; but the fact 
that the exercise of imagination or of external 
sense forms a conditio sine qua non of intellectual 
activity, accounts for such consumption of cerebral 
energy. Although intellect is a spiritual faculty of 
the mind, it presupposes, so long as the soul informs 
the body, the stimulation of the organic faculty of 
sense. This was expressed in the language of the 
schools by saying that intellectual activity depends 
extrinsically or per accidens on the organic faculties. 
The universal concept, the intellectual judgment. 

Q 
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the act of reflexion, are not, like sensation, the 
results of the stimulation of a sense-organ, but 
products of purely spiritual action. The inferior 
mode of mental life is awakened by the irritation of 
sentient nerves, the superior activity is due to a 
higher reaction from the unexhausted nature of the 
mind itself; and the ground for this reaction lies in 
the fact that the same indivisible soul is the root of 
both orders of faculties. Intellectual cognition 
always involves self-action on the part of the mind, 
but the conditions of such self-action are posited by 
impressions in the inferior recipient faculties. The 
nature of the process will be more fully described in 
chapter xv. 

Balmex and Lotze on Sensationism. — The doctrine ex- 
pounded m the picsent chapter is of such vital importance, 
^et so completely uniannliai to the student whose reading 
has been confined to the current psychological text-books of 
this country, that we deem it well woith while, foi the better 
enforcement of our teaching, to cite a few passages from 
foreign philosophers of note. Wc shall select for onr purpose 
Balmcz, the brilliant and onginal Spanish metaphysician of 
the first half of last century, and Lot/e, the ablest recent 
representative of the combined Hegelian and Herbartian 
schools, who in i^ddition holds high rank m physiological 
science. 

In Chapter ii., Book iv., of his Fundamental Philosophy, 
Balmez examines the sensational p'-ychology of Condillac, 
and his criticism of that author applies with equal justice to 
the entire empirical school of this country from Hume and 
Hartley to Bam and Sully. In the conception of the mind 
held in common by all these writers sense is the sole parent 
and source of all knowledge. There is no rational activity 
essentially distinct from, and superior to, that of sense. The 
formation of concepts, the opcration.s of comparison and 
judgment, and the application of thought in the act of 
attention, are merely sensations coalescing or conflicting in a 
fainter or more vhdd stage. Balmez’ observations on the 
aystera of the origmal parent of French sensism will, conse* 
quenfly, be very much to the noxnt. After a brief account of 
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Condillac's hypothetical statue, which, at first endowed with 
a single mode of sensibility, gradually developes higher forms 
of mental power, the Spanish philosopher lays bare the 
deficiencies of the scnsist doctrine : 

A ttention . — “ Condillac calls capacity of feeling, when applied 
to an impression, attention. So if there be but one 
sensation there can be but one attention If various sensa- 
tions succeeding each other leave some trace in the memory 
of the statue, the attention will, when a new sensation is 
presented, lie divided between the present and the past. The 
attention directed at one and the same time to two sensations 
becomes compartson. Similanties and differences are per- 
ceived by companson, and this perception is a judgment. All 
this is done with sensations alone ; therefore attention, 
memory, cornpanson, and judgment are nothing but sensa- 
tions transfoimed. In appearance nothing clearer, more 
simple, or more ingenuous ; in reality nothing more confused 
or false. First of all, this defimtion of attention is not exact. 
The capacity of feehng, by the very fact of being in exercise, 
IS applied to the impression. It does not feel when the 
sensitive faculty is not in exercise, and this is not in exercise 
except when applied to the impression. Consequently attention 
■would be nothing but the act of feeling; all sensation would be 
attention, and all attention sensation; a meaning which no one 
ever yet gave to these words. Attention ts the application of 
the mind to something; and this application supposes the 
exercise of an activity concentrated upon its object. Properly 
speaking, when the mind holds itself entirely passive it is not 
attentive ; and with respect to sensations, it is attentive when 
by a reflex act we know tliat we feel. Without this cognition 
there can be no attention, but only sensation more or less 
active, according to the degree in which it affects our 
sensibility. If Condillac means to call the more vivid 
sensation attention, the word is iraproperlv used ; for it 
ordinarily happens that they who feel with the greatest 
vividness are precisely those who are distinguished for their 
want of attention, ^nsatiou is the affection of a passive 
faculty/ attention is the exercise of an activity." 

Judgment . — The difference between a sensation of more or 
less vivacity and the intellectual act of attention is here 
clearly exhibited, but the distinction between sense and 
thought is made still more evident, when the Spanish 
philosopher passes on to Comparison and Judgment : *’ Is the 
perception of the difference of the smell of the rose and that ot 
the pink a sensation f If we answer that it is not, we infer 
that the judgment is not the sensation transformed ; for it is 
not even a sensation. If we are told that it is one sensation, 
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we then observe that if it be either that of the rose or that of 
the pink, it follows that with one of these sensations we shall 
have compatative perception, which is absurd. If we are 
answered that it is both together, we must either inteipict 
tins expression rigorously, and then we shall have a sensation 
which will at once be that of the pink and that of the lose, 
the one remaining distinct from the other, so as to satisfy the 
conditions of coinpaiison ; or we must interpret it so as to 
mean that the two sensations are united , m which case we 
gam nothing, for the difficulty will be to show how co-txtslence 
pioduces companion, and judgment, or the perception of the 
difference. The sensation of the pink is only that of the pink, 
and that of the rose only that of the rose The instant you 
attempt to compare them you suppose in the mind an act by 
which It perceives the difference , and if vou attnbute to it 
anything more than pure sensation you add a faculty distinct 
from sensation, namely, that of compaung sensations, and 
appreciating then similarities and differences. 1 Ins com- 
parison, this intellectual force, which calls the two extremes 
into a common arena without confounding them, discoveis 
the points in which they are alike or unlike each other, and, 
as It were, conies in and decides between them, is distinct 
from the sensation; it ts the ijfcct of an activity of a difjeient 
order, and its development must depend on sDns.itious as 
exciting causes, as a condition sine qua non, but this is all it 
has to do with sensations themselves ; it »s essenttally distinct 
from them, and cannot be confounded with them without destroying 
the idea of comparison, and tendering it impossible. No judginent 
is possible without the ideas of identity or siinilarit) , and 
these ideas ate not sensations. Sensations aie particular 
facts which never leave then own spheie, nor can be applied 
from one thing to another. The ideas of siinilaiity and 
identity have something in common applicable to many 
facts. . . . Nor can niemory, properly so called, of sensa- 
tions be explained by'theiiiselves ; and here again Condillac 
is wrong. The statue may lecollect to day the sensation of 
the smell of the rose which it received yesterday, and this 
recollection may exist in two ways; first, by the inteinal 
reproduction of the sensation without any external cause, or 
relation to time past, and consequently without any relation 
to the pnor existence of a similar sensation ; and then this 
recollection is not for the statue a recnllcction properly so 
called, but only a sensation more or less vivid ; secondly, by 
an internal reproduction with relation to the existence of the 
same or another similar sensation at a preceding time, in which 
Recollection essentially consists; and here there is somethJiig 
more than sensation— here are the ideas of succession, time 
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priority, and identity or simflarity, all distinct or separable 
from sensations. Iwo entirely distinct sensations may be 
referred to the same time in memory, and then tlie time will 
be identical and the sensations distinct. The sensation may 
exist without any recollection of the time it liefore existed, or 
even without any recollection of having ever existed, conse- 
quently sensation involves no relation to time.” ’ 

Lot2e — We shall now turn to the German philosopher. 
In one of the best pieces of Psychology which he has written 
— the chapter on the “ Mental Act of Relation," * I^tze 
remarks : " The view which regards Attention as an activity 
exercised by the soul and baring ideas (».r., sense- impressions, 
images, &c.) for its objects, and not a property of which the 
ideas are subjects, was right. The latter notion was the one 
preferred bv Herbart (and by the sensist school). According 
to him (and them), when we say that we have directed our 
attention to the idea b, what has really happened is merely 
that b, through an increase of its own strength, has raised 
itself in consciousness above the rest of the ideas. But even 
were the conception of a variable strength free from difficulty 
m its application to ideas, the task which we expect attention 
to perform would still remain inexplicable. What we seek to 
attain by attention is not an equally increasing mtensity of 
the represented content just as it is, but a growth in its 
clearness; and this rests in all cases on the perception of 
relations which obtain between its individual constituents. 
Even when Attention is directed to a perfectly simple 
impression, the sole use in exerting it lies in the discovery of 
relations. . . , If we wish to tune a string exactly, we 
compare its sound with the sound of another which seix’es as 
a pattern, and try to make sure whether the two agree or 
differ. ... On the other hand, there are moments when we 
cannot collect oui selves, when we are wholly occupied by 
a strong impression, which yet does not become distinct, because 
the excessive force of the stimulation hinders the exercise of 
the constructive act of companson.’** 

In an earlier part of the same chapter he establishes 
still more clearly the su^ra-sonsuous nature of Attention, 
as manifested in companson and judgment : ‘‘ The con- 
sciousness of the relations existing between various single 
sensations (among which we reckon here the sum formed by 
the sensations when united) is not given simply by the 
exisimet of these relations considered simply as a fact. So 
far we have coneidered only single ideas, and the ways in 

r Fundamental Phdosophy, Vol 11 §$ 7—13, 

* iletafhysm, Bk III. * { 273. 
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which they either exist sirtiultaneoiisly in consciousness, 
or else successively replace one another ; but there exists not 
only in us this variety of ideas and this change of ideas, bui 
also an idea of this variety and change. Nor is it merely in 
thought that we ought to distinguish the appiehension of 
existing relations which arises from an act of reference and 
comparison, from the mere sensation of the individual 
members of the relation ; experience shows that the two are 
separable in reality, and justifies us in subordinating the 
conscious sensation and representation of individual contents 
to the referring or relating act of representation, and in 
considering the latter to be a higher activity, — higher ih that 
definite sense of the word according to which the higher necessarily 
presupposes the lower, but does not in its own nature necessarily 
proceed from the lower. Just as the external senu'-stimuli serve to 
excite the soul to produce simple sensations, so the relations which 
have arisen between the many ideas, whether simultaneous or 
successive, thus produced, serve the soul as a new internal sltmulus 
stirring it to exercise this new reacting activity . When two 
ideas, a and b, have arisen as the ideas ' red ’ and ‘ blue,’ they 
do not mix with one another, disappear, and so form the 
third idea, c, of ‘violet.’ If they did so we should have 
a change of simple ideas without the possibility of a com- 
parison between them. This comparison is itself po.ssihJe 
only if one and the same activity at once holds a and b together 
and holds them apart, but yet, in passing from a to 6, is 
conscious of the change caused in its slate hy these transi- 
tions, and it is in this way that the new uiea (concept), y, 
arises, the idea of a definite degree of qualitative likeness 
or onlikeness in a and b. 

“ Again ; if we see at the same lime a stronger light, 
a, and a weaker light, b, of the same colour, what happens is 
not that there arises in place of both the idea, r, of a light 
whose strength is the sum of the intensities of the two. 
If that did arise it would mean that the mateiial to which the 
comparison has to be directed had disappeared. The 
comparison is made only because one and the same activity, 
passing between a and b, is conscious of the alteration m its 
state sustained in the passage; and it is in this way that the 
idea y arises, the idea of a definite quantitative difference. 
Lastly J given the impiessions a and a, that which arises from 
them is not a third mipression— ; Imt the activity, passing 
as before between the still separated impiessions, is conscious 
of having sustained no alteration in the passage ; and in tliis 

*• Ixftze'B doctrine here is in strikingly cJose affinity to the 
scholastic teaching on intellectual activity Cf. also Microeosmm, 
Bk. II. c iv. I 1 . The italics throughout are our own 
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way would arise the new idea y of identity. We are justified 
in regarding all these different instances of y as ideas (concepts) 
of a htjrher or second order They are not to be put on a line 
with the ideas (images) from the comparison of which they 
arose.’’ (| a68.) 

Again : “ My immediate object is to Indicate what 
happens at least with such clearness that every one may 
verity its reality m his own internal observation. It is quite 
true that, to those who start from the circle of ideas common tn 
physical mechanics, tliere must be something strange in the 
conception of an activity, or (it is the same thing) of an active 
bein/;, which not only expeiiences two states a and 6 at the 
same tune without fusing them into a resultant, but which 
passes from one to the other and acquires the idea of a third 
state y pioduced by this very transition. Still this process is 
a fact ; and the reproach of failure in the attempt to imagine 
how It arises after the analogies of physical mechanics, falls 
only upon the mistaken desire of construing the perfectly unique 
Sphere of mental life after a pattern foreign to it. That desire 
I hold to be the most mischievous which threatens the 
progress of Psychology,” (§ 269.) 

The Controversy concenung Universals. — Different views 
as to the nature of sensuous and intellectual cognition gave 
rise to the great philosophical disputes as to the existence, 
origin, and validity of General Concepts. These problems 
ramify into Logic and Metaphysics as well as into Psychology. 
The two former sciences are mainly concerned with deter- 
mining the objective counterpart of such ideas; the last with 
their sub3ec(ive reality and their origin. The solidarity of 
ttiesc distinct questions, and the mutual interdependence of 
the particular solutions advanced in regard to each, are, 
however, only one more proof of the impossibility of isolating 
psychology from philosophy. Modem writers often express 
surprise at the intense interest these discussions once aroused. 
But the reason is obvious to any one who understands their 
real significance. Tlioy are of vital importance to epistem- 
ology, or the theory of knowledge, and consequently to every 
system of Metaphysics and Theology. 

Extreme Realism. — One school, represented by Plato in 
ancient Greece, taught that universals («num in plunbus) 
existed formally as universals outside of the mind ; that corres. 
ponding to every general idea, such as genus, species, triangle, 
animal, man, truth, &c., there exists somewhere beyond 
this world of cliangiug phenomena, a reality whica is 
formally and actually abstract and uoiversal — universalia 
separata. This doctrine was refuted by Anstotle and rejected 
by St. Thomas and the vast majority of the schoolmen. Bat 
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a kindred theory, maintaining that iiniversals exist really in 
things — formally as universals — antecedent to and independent 
of our minds, was advocated by William of Champeaux 
(died 1121), and by a few other scholastic philosophers. 
In this view, numerically one and the same essence is 
common to all the individuals of a species — the humanity of 
Peter is identical with that of Paul. This form of exaggerated 
realism was seen to lead inevitably to Pantheism ; and so it 
soon fell into disrepute. It has not been explicitly defended 
by any school for some centuries past, yet ceitain forms of 
modern German idealism have very close affinity to it. 

Nominalism. — At the extreme opposite pole of philoso- 
phical thought is Nominalism, the logical outcome of seiisa- 
tiomsm. For it the only universality lies in the word. 
Outside of the mind there exists nothing but singular concrete 
objects. Groups of these resemble each other in certain 
qualities, and we ticket them with a common name. They 
are apprehended in individual sense-impressions and repre- 
sented by individual pictures of the imagination. These 
latter vary m distinctness, but whether clear or obscure, 
vague or definite, fluctuating or comparatively stable, each 
such image at any given time is capable of representing but 
one object. It is necessarily singular; the word or common 
name alone is universal in that it impartially stands for any 
member of the class. This theory — that universals exist 
neither in material things nor in the mind, that they are 
mere words, vocts — formulated in the eleventh century 

by Roscellinus has been the common doctrine of seusationist 
psychologists, from Hobbes to Bam and Sully. 

Conceptualism. — In opposition to Nominalism, Conceptual- 
ism maintains that the mind has the power of forming 
genuinely universal concepts ; that is, ideas capable of truly 
representing every member of a given class. The Conceptualist 
agrees with the Nominalist in denjring the existence of any 
form of universality outside of the mind ; but on the other 
band he teaches that the mind Las the power to construct 
truly universal notions, quite distinct from the images of the 
imagination ; and in proof of the existence of such universal 
notions, he employs most of those arguments which we our- 
selves adduce, although he does not follow some of them out 
to them legitimate consequences. Conceptualism has varied 
much in the hands of diherent writers, from Abelard (lo/g— 
1142) to Kant and Lotze, and firom these to more recent repre- 
sentatives like Mr. Stout and Dr. J. Ward ; but they ^ agree 
in rejecting that mechanical view of the mind which lies at 
the basis of sensism and nominalism, and which conceives all 
oogaitkm os the product of the automatic composition and 
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conflict, agglutination and counteraction of sensuous impres- 
sions, and they ascribe to the mind, under one form or another, 
an inherently active power of co-ordmating and combining 
individual sense impressions by means of these universaJ 
notions which it constructs. For our own part, whilst we 
gladly acknowledge the good work which Conceptualism has 
done by its criticism of both Nominalism and Ultra-Realism, 
wo must insist on its deficiency in failing to recognize «» 
rerum natura real objective foundation for our universal ideas. 
The a prior* element in knowledge is exaggerated. The 
universal concept is, in most of these systems, conceived as 
a too puiclv subjective creation of the mind — a mental 
abstraction devoid of a true foundation in external reality. 
All knowledge becomes in their view cssentmlly relative and 
limited to our own mental states. 

Moderate Realism. — There remains the doctnne of 
Moderate Realism, taught in ancient times by Aristotle, and 
in the middle ages by St Thomas and the vast majority of 
the schoolmen. This theory is generally ignoied by modern 
writers, who almost invariably represent the Scholastic 
Philosophers as adhering en mane to the extravagant realism 
of Plato or of William of Champeaiix. Yet the well-known 
fact that Aristotle ruled supreme m the schools from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth century ought to have preset ved even 
lose who never read a scholastic work from so egregious an 
error. Moderate Realism holds with Conceptualism against 
Nominalism that not only the common name of the members 
of a class is universal, but that there are truly universal 
concepts, not mere sensuous images or phantasms, whether of 
a singular or confused generic type. Siecondly, it teaches 
against both Conceptualism and Nominalism that there is a 
real objective foundation for this universal concept, in the 
TCrfectly similar natures of the members of the same class. 
The essence, the constituent features, the nature, type, or 
Ideal plan, of man, triangle, silver, is lepeated and contained 
equally in each concrete sample of the class, however much 
these may accidentally differ. It is, of course, numencaily 
different, and individualized by particular determioalions in 
each instance. But considered in the abstract apart from 
these individual determinations it might equally well be 
realized in any member of the class. The essence is thus 
said to be potentially universal, and the concept of such an 
essence can be employed to repiesent truly all the possible 
members of the class. It is upon tlie perfect similarity of 
natures in all the members of a class thus grasped in a 
universal concept that the objective validity of science rests. 
General notions are therefore not purely mental figments} 
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they are intellectual constructions, but reposing on objective 
foundations in the real order of things Modeiate Realism 
accordingly agiees with Noininalisin and Conceptualism in 
condemning the extravagant realism which maintained the 
existence of umversals formally as untversals outside of the 
mind. Universal ideas are abslracttons, but still they have a 
genuine basis in reality, and it is for this reason that mathe- 
matics and the other sciences have real validity. Such is the 
doctrine of Moderate Realism advocated by Aiistotle and 
St.Thomas,** the only theory, we believe, at once in harmony 
with introspection and capable of affording an adequate 
groundwork for mathematics and the other sen nccs. 

It is so satisfactory to find our teaching conftiiiied by such a 
prominent and thorough-going sensationalist as G. H. Levves, 
that we shall cite him at length. We do this all the more 
gladly as he acknowledges that the nominalist view of Mill 
and Bain would render mathematical science indistirigiiish- 
able from a series of worthless propositions deduced fiom a 
collection of artificial definitions and arbitrary postulates: 
"To the geometer the circle is not a round figure visible by 
his eye, but a figure visible by his mind in which all the radii 
from the centre are absolutely equal ; it is not this particular 
circle, it is the tdeal circle’’*^ Again: "The objects of 
mathematical study are reals in the same degree as that in 
which the objects of any other science are reals. Although 
they are abstractions, we must not suppose them to he 
imaginary, if by imaginary be meant unreal, net objecfivt 
They are tntelligibUs of sensibles ; abslructums iphich have Ihetr 
concretes »« real objects. The hue and the surface exist, and 
have real properties, just as the planet, the crystal, and the 

•• " Unitas sive cominunitas naturae humana; non esl si cimdum 
rem, sed solum secundum considerationem " (St Thomas, Sum I heol 
!■ q 39 . a 3 ) “ Universaha secundum quod sunt umversaha non 
sunt nisi in anima Ipsa; autem natural, quibus accidit intentio 
nniversahtatis sunt in rebus.” (St Thomas, Z>f. 4 aimn, lib ii lect 12) 
” Ipsa natura cm accidit vet intelligi, \ol abstriihi, vel intctitin univcr> 
salitatis non est nisi m singulanbus Sed hoc msum quod est 
mtvStgt vel sirtraAi vel intentio nniversahtatis, est in . ellectu ... 
Hnmanitas qua intelligitur non est nisi in hoc vel illo lioniine ; srf 
quod bomanitas apprehendatur sine individuahlnis conditionibus, 
quod est Mpsam abstrahi,’ ad quod sequitur inicntio utiiversali- 
tatis, accidit hnmanitati secundum quod percipitur ab intellectn." 
(Sum Theol. I. q 85, a 2, ad 2 ) " Humaniias cnim est ahquid w re, 
non tamen ibi habet rationem universalis quum non sit extra animan 
aliqua humanitas mulhs communis, sed secundum quod accipitur 
in inteliectu, adjungitur ei per operationem intellectus intMtio 
secundum quam dicitur species." (Id. 1. Dist 19, a. s, ad i.l 
Problems of Life and Mmd, Vol I. p 344 
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animal exist and have real properties. It is often said, * The 
point without length or breadth, the line without breadth, 
and the surface without thickness are imaginary; they are 
fictions, no such things exist in reality.’ This is true, but 
misleading. These things are fictions, but they have a real 
existence, though not in the tnsulalton of tdeal form, for no idea 
exists out of the mind. These abstractions are the limits of 
concretes. Every time we look on a pool of water we see a 
surface without thickness, every time we look on a parti- 
coloured surface we see a line without breadth as the limit 
of each colour. Both surface and line as mathematically 
defined are unimaginable, for we cannot form images of them, 
cannot picture them detached ; but that which ts unptcturabU 
may be lonretvable, and the abstraction which is impossible to 
herceptwH and imagination is easy to conception. It is thus that 
lensibles are rai=ed to intelhgibles, and the constructions of 
science — conceptions— take the place of perceptions. But 
the hold on reality is not loose,. fd by this process. When we 
consider solely the diiection of a line we are dealing with a 
(act of Nature, just as we are dealing with a fact of Ka*^ure 
when we perform the abstraction of considering the move 
inent of a body irrespective of any other relations. . . . Not 
only 18 it misleading to call the objects of Mathematics 
imaginary, it is also intorrect to call them generalizations. 
They are abstractions of intuitions. Any particular line we 
draw has bicadth, any paiticiilar circle is imperfect; con- 
seqiieiitly generalized lines and circles {sal., by imagination 
= generic images) must have breadth and imperfection. 
Whereas the line or circle which we intuit mathematically 
is an abstraction from which bieadth or imperfection has 
dropped and the figures we intuit are these figures under the 
form of the limit." (/d. 420.) 

The student will find further information on this question 
in our historical sketch in the next chapter. 

Eeadings.— On the essential diflerence between Intellect and 
Sense, cf. St. Thomas. Dt Anma, Eib. III. L 7 , Contra Gentiles, 
Lib. II. c. 66. Boedder, Psyth. Rat. 106 — iia , Mivart, Oil 

Truth, c. XV. ; Balmez, Fundamemtal Principles, Bk. IV. , Klentgen. 
Phil. d. Vorziit, IS 33 — 30. The oniver^ concept is adminiily 
treated both by AbM Fiat, L'Idie, pp. 50 — 64 : 180— 2»o , and by 
F6re FeiUaubi;, Thiaru des Concepts, cc. a, 3 ; see also Logic (present 
series), cc 7. 8. Green's Introduction to Hume’s Treatise on Humem 
Ntture conudna an aUe examiaation of Seaaism. See alto " Idea " 
and " Intellect,'' by the Author, tn the AmenamCathclu En^ielopedin. 


CHAPTER XIII, 

CONCEPTION. ORIGIN OF INTELLECTUAL IDEAS. 

ERRONEOUS THEORIES. 

Origin of Ideas. — We have shown in our last 
chapter that certain mental products are essentially 
distinct from those of our sensuous faculties and 
must be due to some higher power of the soul. The 
question next arises; How are these supra-sensuous 
results effected ? This is the problem of the Oiigin 
of Intellectual Ideas. Epistemology, or the branch 
of Philosophy which investigates the validity of 
human knowledge in general, is peculiarly interested 
in this question. For upon the answer given by 
the Psychologist as to how our conceptions have 
originated may seriously depend the Philo-sopher’s 
decision as to their worth and truth. The chief 
solutions advanced are, (i) the hypotheses of Innate 
Ideas, and a priori Mental Forms: (2) Empiricism 
or the sensationalist theory ; and (3) the Peripatetic 
doctrine. The first e.xaggerates the contribution of 
the mind to a maximum. The second reduces it to 
a minimum. The third whilst deriving ail know- 
ledge from experience insists upon the important 
part played by the rational activity of the mind in 
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the elaboration of knowledge. It will be dealt with 
in the next chapter. 

Furthermore, either in connexion with the 
doctiine of innate ideas, or independently of it, 
some modern philosophers have sought to solve 
the problem of knowledge by metaphysical hypo- 
theses concerning the relations subsisting between 
the human mind and the Deity. The chief of these 
have been the theories of Divine Assistance, 
Ontologism, Pre-estabhshed harmony, and Monistic 
Pantheism. We shall give a brief sketch of each. 

Theory of Innate Ideas — A common characteristic 
of many philosophers who justly insist on the spirit- 
uality ot the soul is to unduly exaggerate the opposition 
between mind and body, and some of them are inclined 
to adopt an extravagant dualtsm, denying the possibility 
of any mutual interaction l>etween the spiritual and 
material substances. Supra -sensuous mental pro- 
ducts, such as the ideas of being, unity, the true, the 
good, necessary truths, and the like, cannot, these 
philosophers maintain, have been originated by sensuous 
observation ; they are presupposed in’ all experience 
and transcend it. They must consequently have been 
innaie or tnbom in the mind from the beginning, ante- 
cedently to all acquired knowledge. Such, in a word, is 
the case for this theory. 

Disproof. — There are tramerous fatal obj’ections to 
It. Firstly, it may be rejected as a gratuitous hypothesis. 
Unless it be demonstrated that some portion of our 
knowledge cannot be accounted for by the combined 
action of sense and intellect, the assumption of such a 
native endowment is unwarranted. But this demon- 
stration is impossible. Moreover, the genesis of vastly 
the greater portion of our knowledge can be traced to 
experience, and there is every reason for supposing 
that the residual fraction has arisen in tlxe same way. 
Secondly, by the very nature of the case there can be no 
evidence of the existence of any ideas antecedent to 
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experience. Thirdly, all our earliest ideas are of objects 
known by sensible experience, it is about such sensible 
material objects our first judgments are elicited, and 
to these we always turn to illustrate our loftiest and 
most abstract conceptions. The words, too, employed 
to express supra-sensuous realities are primarily drawn 
from sensible expenences and material phenomena. 
Moreover, persons deficient in any sense from birth are 
deprived of a corresponding class of ideas. But these 
facts are obviously in conflict with the supposition of a 
supply of ready-made supra-sensuous cognitions from 
the beginning. Lastly, we may add that the tendency 
of physiological science is to make the doctrine of the 
mutual independence of body and soul less tenable 
every succeeding day. 

Kant’s doctrine and the other theories which we 
have mentioned must be dealt with separately. 

Empiricism. — The Sensatiomst ot Empiricist theory 
of knowledge stands in the completest opposition to the 
views of Kant, and of the supporters of innate ideas. 
Starting from the assumption that sensuous and 
intellectual activity are essentially the same in kind, 
the aim of the former school is to make it appear that 
universal and abstract concepts, necessary judgments, 
self-consciousness, and all our higher spiritual cogni- 
tions are merely more complex or refined products of 
sense. The logical corollary of this theory, though 
not usually brought prominently into notice, is the 
repudiation of the spirituality of the soul, or at all 
events the denial of all rational grounds for belief m 
this most important doctrine. If all mental operations 
are of a sensuous organic nature, then evidently there is 
no reason for asserting that the soul of man is a 
spiritual principle of an order superior to that of the 
brute. The method of the empiricist is, on the one 
hand, to depreciate the value of those peculiar charac- 
teristics which mark off our intellectual acts ; and, on 
the other, to exaggerate the capabilities of sense. 
Universal concepts are either confounded with the 
concrete phantasms of the imagination, or their 
existence is boldly denied. The necessity of axiomatic 
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judgments is explained as the effect of customary 
experience; and the notion of Self is analyzed into 
a cluster of conscious states. All our cognitions, in 
fact, are merely more or less elaborate products evolved 
by the automatic action of association out of sense 
impressions and their reproduced images. As the 
mind itself is only the resulting outcome, the aggregate 
of sensuous states, it can of course be endowed with no 
superior active force capable of uniting, comparing, or 
in any way working upon the materials of sense. This 
indeed is the fundamental defect of empiricism. It 
ignores the active energy of intellect with which the 
mind is endowed, and consequently it can give no 
adequate account of those higlier intellectual concep- 
tions on which w'e dwelt in the last chapter, ^ 

Historical Sketch of Theories of General Knowleds;^ 

The advantage to the student of Psychology of ' even 
a rough idea of the history of speculation on the subjtect of 
Intellectual Cogiiition justifies us, wc believe, m giving a 
compendium of the leading theones on the question, together 
with a few brief critical remarks on the most important 
points. ) 

Innate Ideas; Reminiscence: Ultra-realism — The originator 
of the hjpothesis of Keiniiuscence was Plato. The sensible 
world 18 for him no true world at all. It is merely a conj'eries 
of transient phenomena which cAa«gj«g from momeiit to 
moment never really are. The real world, that which ailone 
truly ts and does not pass away, is disclosed to us in our 
intellectual ideas. Sucti tinivei^ concepts as being, Kitify, 
substance, the beautiful, reveal to us, obscurely indeed, but still 
with truth, the immutable and the necessary. Now these 
spiritual notions cannot either dacctly or indirectly be 
derived from sensuous perception ; they aure natural endow- 
ments of the soul, retained by it from a previous existence. 
Truth, goodness, humanity, beauty, and the rest, however, 
do not possess merely a subjective existence, as> abstract 
concepts in the mind. They formally exist as unwersals in 
the genuinely real world of which the present inatenal 
universe i« only a faint imperfect reflexion. In that celestial 
land the human spirit formerly dwelt, and there dontemplated 
these ideas or abstract essences as they exist la themselves. 
For some crime, now unknown, it was evicted from its true 
home and mcarcerated in the prison of the body. Although 
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much the greater part of its ancient knowledge was 
obliterated, tliere yet remained in a dormant condition traces 
of the mental acts by which the soul in its previous life 
contemplated the real ideas. These imperfect mental states 
are the universal ideas of our piesent experience, and they 
awake on the occasion of sensuous perceptions They are 
not, however, in any way produced by, or elaborated out of 
these latter. They are merely evoked from the inner 
resources of the mind on the occurrence of corporeal pheno- 
mena, which in a shadowy manner resemble the onginal 
types — the Real Universals. 

Criticism. — We have here the doctrine of exaggerated 
realism. In this form it implies two distinctive tenets : («) 
the reality of universals as such—Umversalta extra rent vel 
ante rent; and {b) the existence of innate ideas by which tliese 
ifare revealed. The former is a logical or metaphysical 
piroblem, and for a complete discussion of the subject we 
rci^fer the reader to other volumes of the present senes.' The 
second is properly a psychological question. Plato is un- 
doubtedly right in accentuating the vital importance of the 
intelrectual elements of knowledge, but the assumption of a 
pre-iratal existence is arbitrary and untenable, whilst the 
doctrrne of real universals is laden with absuidities. The 
only proofs urged in favour of the hypothesis of innate ideas 
are thie peculiar supra-sensiious character of intellectual 
represtintations, and the fact that the answering of children 
to ju^jlicious interrogation seems to show that they are 
posse^ssed of such ideas before they can have formed them 
froni lexpenence. The first argument, however, has no force 
agauiist the Aristotelian theory, which accounts for supra- 
sensuous ideas, as the result of the higher spiritual faculty of 
the ‘mind apprehending the universal nature of real sensible 
obi/fects. Tbe second difficulty founded on tlie “ heuristic " 
mttthod of instruction is also ineffective, for this regulated 
process of interrogation is either virtually a means of teaching 
and communicating the idea m question, or the latter Is of 
,^uch a,^ simple character as to be formed m at least a vague 
/ manneg in our earliest experience. 

Desc^tes {1596—1650). Instead of explaining innate ideas 
as “ reminiscences ” of cognitions of a previous life, Chnslian 
philosoph'ers conceived them as inscribed by God on the 
soul at its creation. The earliest important thinker among 
modem philosophers supporting the hypothesis of innate 
ideas was Descartes. For him soul and body are two 

1 Cf Logie, c vili and the First Principles of Knowledge, Pt II 
c iv A good sketch of Plato's Philosophy is given in Stiickl's 
History of Philosophy, 29. 30. 
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suhstanrcs connected, indeed, at one point in the brain, as 
the soul is situated in the pineal gland, but iiiiitually inde- 
pendent of each other. '1 hey are t oiiipletely opposed to 
each other m nature and li.uc notlmig in eoiniiion. The 
soul sniiple , its essence llbiir;ltl Theessciifeof matter 
IS txhinitin Accordingly leal interaction between tlieiii is 
impossible, and their seomiii” iniitiial influenee can only be 
eiplaiiied by Iheine interveiilioii, though this c onsecjiicnee 
became c Icatci m the hand ot Oesiaites’ tollnwers. He 
duides ideas into thiee classes. adicitlilii'U'. tihuc gathered by 
sense-pc ice])tinn,_/t‘ititteK. n/oic consliucted by the iinagitia- 
tion, and itouite nioii pnssi-s-,( d by the mind fiom the dawn of 
its cMstenc o. W'ltliont the s,- latte r sc tent e would be impos- 
sible Among them are the ideas i,f the ni/tuiU, of iim a'/f, of 
xuh\t<iiue, and, m tact, all nnocisal notions expiessne of 
rnetaph) siral lealities. 7 lu sc ideas aie in no way caused by 
external objects, hut merely wake up into lilc on the miasunt 
of the sensuous jieieeptiou ol the latte i \ et, tlic'y truly 
reptc’scnt the. essences of such objects, since God has 
ordained them for that ptiipose. These innate ideas are at 
tunes dcsiiibc'cl as real it picseiitations. “ c-ulities,” effected 
by (iocl; though later on, under the eMgc-iieics of coiitro- 
\(‘isv, they weic ic chiecd to mete clis|)cisitions oi teiulenc-ies 
ol the mind The lormei tenet is, howevei , iiicue c'ouicnm- 
able with his geiui.d \iew Txen the " adventitious " ideas 
ate not the lesult of the. immediate action of material objects 
oil the mind Sold and body are so eonlrastc'd in Itescartes' 
view th.it, as we have ohsotved, iiitei action seems iinpos- 
sihle, .incl his theoi v of sense-. peicc plion is theicfore confused 
and me oiisisteiil. At times he eoiieines the act of appre- 
hension .is a mental stale e\etti‘d hyt.od on the cifceicimf of 
the |ili\sieal impiessioti ic-aeliing the biam, whilst elsewheie 
he se-t'iiis to coiisieler the, pciception as an mtellectuai inlei- 
ciice fioiii a suhjee live e-lfeet to an ohjectixe cause.’-* 

'* Itescartes is remarkable met s<i much for his treatment of the 
orii’tti itt knoveleelge as for Ins atti-niple-d proof of xls vuliJit} To 
build jihileisopliy on a .secuie basis he stalls with a process oi 
met/h'L(\ul or >imu!aicd dou'>l 1 can cloulet. he says, the ver.icity 
of my s-nsps, m.atheinatieal acioms, the existence of the external 
w'orlel, .kc , etc but I cannot eloubt that I think and to think I 
must exist C ogUo xum, is thus the first fact and the last truth 
in I’liilosophv to advance further a criterion or rule of certaintv 
ts recjtiired. and by stiicljing the one unassailable truth, this 
criterion is discos evecl tc' consist in a pexuliar ikut-ni-sc of apprehtir- 
sion I am indubitably certain of my own cxisience, because 
I [Irarty perceive that my doubt or thought involves it What- 
ever, then, I have a dear idea of. is to be ccmsidered true The next 
R 
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Geulincx (1625 — 1669), a disciple of Descartes, frankly 
faced the difficulty resulting from this extravaL;ant duulum, 
and formally advocated the doctiiiic of “ ocai'iioimliam'’ or 
“Divine assibiince." He boldly denied the possibility of 
efficient action hetueen body and iniiul. Changes 111 the one 
are but the “occasions” of the production by (md of appro- 
priate changes in the other. Oui ideas ol I'Nti'iii.il objects 
aie excited not by the objects, but by God Him -.oil Similarly 
in the case of all other secondary causes the Divine lutencu- 
tion nr assistance is the only real effit lent agency. 

Ontologism — The consequences ol the Cartesian oppo- 
sition between soul and body developed by Geulincx, were 
carried still luithcr in Malebranche’s (lOjS— 171^) iiivslical 
theory of a Vision eii Dieu. Corpoieal objects cannot effect 
inipiessions on an unextendod iiiind so as to gi neiate ideas 
of themselves in the latter Dut as it is a liiintcd being, the 
mind cannot denve such ideas fioni itsill It thereioie 
beholds them m another spirit— the liifmite Being God 
contemplates all creatures rctlcctcd in liis own essence. All 
created beings bare their types and exciiiplais m the Divine 
ideas which are identified with the tsseiue of God Male- 
branche thus improves on Plato I'ho uhus .iie no longer 
separate entities , they are one with the mind and natuie of 
God Since we exist in God as in Du I’liuc of iheie is 

no reason why we should not have an immedi.ite knowledge 
or intuition of Him “ Dutt ist tns itroiioiteni iiin d ms dmes 
par saprlsence, dc sorte quon pad dir^ qtt'U ed le bat des e^pnls, 


step is lo guarantee the validity of this ciileiion 1 find vvitbin me 
a dettr lifii of an Intiniie Ueinp vVhdvce is ihisc [„) Ckan’v not 
from a finite creature, and nit i cover (/<) the idea of an Infinite 
Being involves all possible attiibuies including exisli nee It go. 
such a Being really exists The idea of infinite also ileurly implies 
perfection and vciacity. but a veiacious God cannot have created 
me for perpetual and necessary deception. Wlun therefore I 
have a clear idea, I must be in possession of tnnh .Scientific 
certainty is now restoied, and the coi. truction of a bndge from the 
subjective to the objfctive world effected 1 have a clear idea of 
mathematical axioms, of the physical universe as extended d.c &c 
There are several fatal objections to the docliine of Descartes 
I) The system of Methodical Doubt leads logically to absolute 
scepticism We cannot prove the veracity of our faculties if we 
start with even fictitious doubt we can never recover certainty of 
any value (2) The criterion of “clear" ichais is vague, indefinite, 
and worthless (3) His attempted justification involves a vicious 
Circular argument The existence and vtr.icity of God are proved 
by my possession of a cl.ar idea, and again the valuht} of niv clear 
ideas IS itself established by the veracity of God For^a full 
treatment of Descartes' .System, cf. Rickaby, First Frinctples c ix 
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dc mcme que Us e'ipacis sunt eit tin sms te lieu des corps." (Recherche 
deltiV,'nt:.\.ih III Pt 2, c. 0) 

W'c Iia\c tiot, lioM'Cvfi, a conipli'te luiiif'i iihcnsion of the Infi- 
nilt;UiiH{; Nf)i <lt) we hrIioKI [Imt ahsuhilely as He is tn It imsclf, 
hut only ,is He it. in n'l.ition to cieaturcs. (This thought was 
developed liy later oritoloyist',, as in Giohertl's teacliiiii,' that 
the pninarv ait of inti lli;,encc i-. the appiehension of God as 
creating iMdeiuc'., and Kosiiiiiii s viilual identification of 
onr nitiiiliMn of tin ideal, or |)i's..ihle bciiif^, with that of the 
Infinite It. in;;) 'I he Divmi id< as, m fact, mediate between 
our niiiid-. .uid niateiial nhjects IPr see nil ihiiiqs in Cml 

Criticism. — '1 lie dm tune that the Infinite Being is the 
unrncdiate and pioper ub|ect of hninaii co^;uiiiori, and the 
source of onr knowledge ot all other things, is called Oitlnlo- 
nimi. It IS I 'posed to seviial talal objections (i) The most 
vaielul leflvilue examination nl out consciousness tads to 
detect the allcgi d nitnition ol (md (a) '1 he intuition of tiod 
as liavim; nlation to cicatuies would involve au immediate 
apptehciisiou ol Uis essence ( p Ml out knowledge starts from 
the sensuous PC! I eption of matciial objects, and fioiii these 
our aiialogual conciptious ot immateii.il beings are foiiiied 
bv abstiaitioii and t xi liisiou ol imperlcctions imomj'atihle 
with supernatural eMsieiice. Moieovti, we inv.uiahly tinii 
back to sensuous co;;nitioiis to illiistiale onr iiioic ahstiact 
notions, wliK h would imt be the case it the Infiiiito iiiiniortal 
being were the piiiiiuive and ['roper object of our intellect. 
(4) '1 he tiuoiv lests on a false assuin|ition ot a mere aeci- 
deiit.d union existing between soul and hodv.and is 111 conflict 
with the intimate iclalioiis sul'sistiiig between our sensuous 
and uitellei lual knowledge, (gl All loiiiis of ontologisiii which 
teach that the immediate objects of our perceplinii aie not 
iiialerial cicature.., but the idt as or the cssenee ol God incline 
on the one hand towaids the idealism ot Bm kclev , and on the 
other towards the [Jantlit ism of Spino -a, as they tend to 
identify the visible universe with Gotl Himself. 

In favoui ot ontologisiii it is uiged Unit it accounts for the 
universality, necessity, and elcinal diai.ictci of our intellectual 
ideas, as they [losscss these [nopcitics lu God; and, in 
addition, it c\[ilains the pieseiu e of the conception of the 
Infinite Being in our iiiinds. Fho answer is, that these facts 
c.in also be ai counted lor by intellectual abstraciioii and 
reflexion exercised on the dal.i supj'lied by sense, without 
gratuitously assiiniiiig an iinnicdnate vision of God. 

Ghiistian Philosophy has alw.iys taught that the essences 
of created beiugs are faint infimtesimal reflections of arche- 
typal ideas in the Divine Mind. The eternal intrinsic 
possibility of each object, the ideal plan which when actualized 
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makes up its essence, has its iiltiiiiate foundrition in thi* 
eteiual essence ot God, contemplated by the Dnine Intellect 
US imitable rtd extra. It is realized in the physical older by 
thecreatue act of the l)n me Will ; and it is discovered by 
our intellect in the creatine, as v\e perceive the jil.in of the 
aitist in his woik Ontologisin thus invcits the tuie older of 
knowledge. We do not descend to a knowledge of the tlniig 
through the Divine Idea, but we ascend to the Divuie Idea 
from the thing. 

Pantheistic Monism. — Notwithstanding Ins cvaggiiated 
dualism, Descaites’ inaccurate delniition ot suhsidutt “ that 
which so exists that it stands in need of notbiiig else lot its 
existence,” his denial of all real causal action b\ iicatiiies, 
and his reduction of the essence ol matter to extension, and 
that of the soul to thoimht, cont.iin the germs of the pan- 
theistic Monism developed by the Jew, Baruch Spinoza (if’jz — 
1677). The fact that the exjiosition of mental lite given hv 
various popular wiiteis cm empiiical ps^ chologv at the 
present clay admittedly results 111 Spinoza’s iiioiiisiii, i.s our 
excuse for devoting here some space to the foiinclei of model 11 
pantheism * His system is elaborated 111 In-- chief work, the 
Ethua. in geomcti ic lashioii fi 0111 a few di'f 1111 turns and a \ loins. 
Subsiitnu IS “that which exists 111 Use It, and is (oiniivod 
by itsell, I c., the couc option ol wliiili c.tii be foiined without 
the aid ot the coiiee]itiou ot any thing else ” li follows tiom 
this definition that there can be only oiu sabstaiu e, si It 
existing and infinite. Altiihule is “that which the mind 
perceives as constituting the essence ol suhstaiue” \ mciie 
IS “ the accident of substance, or that whiGi is 111 soiiietliing 
else through the aid ot wlnili it is coiueivcd” The one 
absolutely infinite subslaitu is coiisiitutid by iiiiuiiiierahle 
relatively infinite ait) ibiitis, ol which onlv two an known to 
us. These are extension and f/iyiig/i( '1 lu'\ niaiiiU si them- 
selves in finite moi/cs which comprise the uiiiveisc ol plivsical 
things and minds with whicli we aie ac cjuanitcd. Lviry 
particular existence is only a mo iilieation, an indiv idnali/a- 
tion of the universal substance. Neitlicr Inuiuan souls nor 
material objects aie sclf-siibsistcnt , they are im icK tiansitory 
modes, or as recent writers say, “aspects” of the one 
infinite being. This one eteinal, absolute substance is God. 
This God IS the iiimianent indwelling, self-evolving cause of 
the totality of things. It is ncitlu i intclhgcut 1101 fiee. All 
things are identified in it. God and the universe differ 
naerely as natura naturans and natura miturata. 'Ihe Divine 
substance evolves itself accouling to the- inner necessity of 
* Cf. Sully, The Human Mind, Vol. 11. n. 365, Hoflding. Os/liaM 
of Psychology, p. 08. 
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its beinR, and this is the only " freedom ’’ vUiich it possesses. 
The laws of nature are absolutely immutable. They proceed 
from the essence of God with the same necessity as its 
tteometneal piopertios flow from the essence of the circle or 
triangle Divine action is not in view of ends ; there are no 
final causes 

Thought never acts on the extended, nor matter on mind 
Both liarnionioiisly develop their serial changes in parallel 
lines, hut in mutual indepciKlence. The dualism of Descartes 
IS thus retained, hut only to he unified in the identity of the 
infinite vid'dxifHm The soul is the “idea” — the snlijective 
aspect— of the body. They are really one individual thing 
differently conceived Both are merely modes or phases of the 
Divine substance; the one of the attrilnile of thought, the 
other of extension,* All things arc aniiiiated. though in varjing 
dc'giees of perfection. The supposed freedom of the human will 
IS an illusion. Tvery incident in the histoiy of the univeisc is 
,iP('essanl\ evolved out of the infinite, substance, and so has 
heeii mcxcirahlv pude tenmned from all eternitv. Good is that 
which IS nsefnl’to human well-hemg; ivil is the reverse Since 
the soul is mcrc'ly an aspect of the body, immortality in the 
form of a coiitimuty of personal life after di.ssoliitioii of the 
holly IS of eourse impossible. The individual vv ill he re- 
ahsorhccl in the oninivoi oils Infinite siibst.ance \\ c arc only 
“ tinv wavelets on the gre.st ocean nt substance, we .’^11 
cmr httlc course, and sink to rise no more ' Such is the 
philosophical conception of the liuiiian soul, of God and of 
the umveise, to which much of the current psychedogv is 
designed to conduct the reader. It, therelore, seems desnable 
that the student should clearly understand whitliei he is to be 
led by the ” new Siunozism ” 

We cannot enter into a ciiticism of pantheism here. It 
■siifliccs to say that Spiiio/a’s theoiy is entirely built np out ol 
his definitions and axioms, and that these have been shown 
to be inaccurate and untenable bv many wiiteis; whilst even 
in his denionstr.ations the author does not consistently adheie 
to them.^ The identification of God with blind uecess.aiilv ■ 
evolving all-devoiiring substance is little, if at all, preferable 
to bald and naked atheism. The fatalism involved in the 

* “ Mens (humana) et corpus unum idemque sunt individuum, 

? luod jam sub cogitationis.jam subevteiisiomsattributoconcipitur." 
Eihica, I’t 11 . Prop, ar ) 

* Cf. Boedder, NatHml Theology, pp. 200—205. sud 449 — 460 ; 
Martineau, of Ellncul Theoites, Vo], I. pp 234 — 370. Saisset, 

Modern Pantheism, Vol. I pp. 92 — 160 Ueberweg's History of 
Philosophy, Vol. II pp 55, seij . also contains some good criticisms 
of Spinoza's system. 
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CTstem Is stibveraive of tlic notions of responsibility, merit, 
duty, and sin. pood and evil, tof;etlicr witli all moral ideas. 
Finally, the belief of mankind in a future life is an idle 
dream. 

Leibnitz (iC.}G — 1716) — In maiked opposition to the sensa- 
tionism of Locke on the one hand and to the iiioinsm of .Sjuno/a 
on the other stands the German Leibnitz Agieeing with tlie 
Cartesian view of the soul as essmtially active, he di lended 
the existence of innate ideas against the Lnghsh empmeist ; 
^’hllst instead of the one univeis.il substance of Ihejevush 
pantheist he substitutes an infinite nniiihcr of individual 
tubstances, monadz. Retaining the cviessive dii.disni of 
Descaitcs, with its inevitable denial ot interaction hi tween 
soul and body, jet seeking to avoid alike the continuous 
senes of miracles icquned bj’ the doctrine of "Occasion- 
ahsiTi,” the mysticism of the Vision en Lira, and the faf.distic 
Pantheism of Spinoza, Leibnitz invinled the ingi nioiis 
theory of Pre-atuhhslud JIaimoity. The universe he holds to 
be composed ol an infinite number of vumads Those moinids 
are simple unextended substances, energetic atoms, endowed 
with forces analogous to the ideas or emotions of the mind 
A /ait' 0/ co/iti)i«(/v in the form of a coiilintioiis pradalion in 
stages of perfection holds universally thiomjiont cnalion 
from the lowest and most imperfect to the liighest created 
monad, God is the primitive, nucleated, infinite monad 
Spirits and human minds are single iiioii.ids of high rank 
Material substances, including the human body, consist of 
aggregates of iiifetior monacls There is no le.d tnmv/.'i/ 
action between ditfcrent monads. The evistonce of e.u h is 
made up of a senes of vnmanent (liangcs dev 1 loped in 
harmony with those ejf the lest of the nmverse of monads. 
The states oi “ideas" of each monad lelli 1 t, moic or less 
clearly in proportion to its rank, the e-onchlioii ot ,dl other 
monads. Each monad is thus a mirre;r o( the universe — a 
microcosm imaging the macrocosm The soul and body of man 
have been so created and mated by God ?s to run, like two 
clocks started together, through paiallcl seiies of eliangcs. 
Since all monads have been originallv created witli a])pio- 
priate initial velocities and corresponding lates of develop- 
ment, Leibnitz holds that all the phenome na of perception 
and volition are adeepiately accounted fevr Such is llie theory 
of Pre-established Harmony. 

The principle of sufficient reason, tliat nothing can happen 
without a sufficient or determining leasem, plays an important 
part in his scheme. The Divine and tlie luiman will alike 
require a determining ground for eve ry act. The creation of 
the present out of all possible worlds winch hovered eternally 
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before the mind of God, is optimistically explained by its 
being tlie absolutely best. Its evolution is the gradual 
realization of a Divine plan.® Descartes’ mechanical doctrine 
of inert matter, Locke's conception of a purely passive 
recipient mind, and the pantheistic monism of Spinoza in 
which all existing beings are resolved into mere modes of 
one infinite substance, are thus replaced by a system in which 
all leality, whether spiritual or material, is translorrned into 
a hier.irchical inultiplicitv of living forces. To Locke’s 
aphonsin. Nil cst tn intellectu quoil hcii fuml piiiis tit smsu, 
Leibnitz replied. Ntsi inltlleclus defending the inherent 
ailivityot the niind, and ascribing to it an original fund of 
native endowments. Intellectual ideas and fundamental 
piinciples must be innate, fot they could not have been 
generated bv sensuous evpencnce. We find them within us 
as soon as vve attain to perlcit consciousness; and they have 
the chaiMcter of iiniveiialtty and necessity, while sense dis- 
closes only the particular and the contnigcnl. \Vc pns.sess 
the ideas of God, of our own jEgo, ,ind, consequently, of 
duration and of change, none of wliiili are in anv w'ay 
deiivable from experience. Still, like Discaites, Leibnitz at 
times tones dovv n the theory of innate uUas until it almost 
vanishes The ideas do not exist as actual cognitions from 
the beginning; neither quite as pure potencies They aie 
best de.scribed, coniine des tmliiialioiis. des dis/>ostlK»is, dts 
habitudes, ou des virlualitis tialureltes, et non pas enmiiie des 
actions. They exist nicrelv as uiuon^, laus piiciptioiis until 
they are evoked into the stage of app,',tpthin ; th.it is, until 
® Hence Leibnitz is commonlv spoken of as an Idealist The 
ambiguity of this word should be eaiefully borne m nund bv the 
student. Idealism or ratiomlisitc idealism in one us.age is equivalent 
to Teleologism, anti denotes the view that the world is governed by 
an idea or plan. Aristotle and iheisiic philosopheis are idealists 
in this sense, though they may believe in the existence of a real 
material world A sjitcial form ot this teleological idealism is 
optimism, which maintains the ideal perfect!, 'n of the world Idealism 
in another signification, or Pheiit>metial Idealism, as vve hav e expkiined 
in a previous chapter, means the theory which denies all material 
reality We can only know ideas, viz . sensations, phenomena, &c 
Hume and Dr li.iin .are idealists in this sense lde,ilism in the 
first signification is opposed to a purely luechaiiical theory of the 
Jenesis and conservation of the world . in the last to realism, or 
the assumption of the existence of a real extra-mental world The 
term Eealism is also ambiguous It is employetl (i) in the sense just 
mentioned to signify the doctrine of a real independent vvorld. anif 
( 2 ) as opposed to N,}mi»alism and Conceptualism to denote the theories 
(exaggerated and moderate realism) which maintain the objective 
validity of general notions C{ Fust J'ltmiples. Pt 11 cc li iv. 
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they are formally realized in consciousness Howeser, 
although thcie apjieais to he placed a distinction between 
the ongin of iiitcllectual ideas and the acts of sensuous 
apprehension, the theory ot J’lc established llannoiiy 
necessarily make ^ tliein both i-qually tlk lesuh of a piiiely 
subjectuc evolution of the native possessions ol the iiiiiid 

Criticism. — The svsleni ot Leibiut/ is a beaiitiliil and 
ingenious cieation ot a great intelleit, but f.iiu ihil and 
incredible in the highest degicc As legauls tin special 
question of percejition, the livpotliesis ot a nnneise of 
isolated monads woiking out nidi pendent Inn s m Jire- 
estahlishcd haiinonv is giatiiifons, iiiea]'al>lc of pioof. 
and iinpossilile to leroncile witli tlic vei.nitv of God or 
tile h'leedom of tlie W ill '1 In sole ground ol the eieatiou 
of tins woild 15. Leibnitz teaches, its superior lationahtv, 
its absolute consistency, and inner pi rtection Vet when 
evaiiuticd, it turns out to be a gigantic sliain ‘’While none 
of Us uieiiibers condition i ach otlai, ivi i_\ tiling goes on as if 
thev did”' Willi all the semhlaiKC of ri ,il ijiiitv and inter- 
action, the paits possess no more genuine ronnevioii than the 
incidents of an uiire.al dieain As icg.uds the n ueinig 
exii.jsition of the nature of innate idi.is In both Descartis 
and Leibnitz, ’■ it luav be observed, that, il all uliii h isi binned 
to be innate is tlie cajiabilitt of foi iiiiiig ideas out ol mail i nils 
pieseiited tiy sense, ttieii the doctime is torreit; but it 
instead it is held to be jniitly out of the mind's nun lesoiiicts, 
apart fioin aii)' real to-opeiatioii of external objects, that 
our ideas are evolved, then all the obiei tions to the innate 
theory already indicated stand. Theie i an, mouovei, be 
advanced no leasoii, wbirb does not insobe Ibigiaiit pilitio 
pitnetpu, ioi asseiting that innate ideas tiiilv icjucsenl the 
objective world , and the logical outcome is tin ietore sulgci - 
tive idealism. For Leibnitz, especially, it is pci iiharK inde 
fensible to assume the real existence of the niattii.d woihl 
which, in his view, eheits no real change in oui mental states 
Nay, were U annihilated it would not be missed • 1 bis 

amazing consequence is worth lenumbcnng in view of the 
frequent advocacy at the present day of theones of psycho- 
physical parallelism, which similarly deny all inteiaction 
between mental and bodily processes 

Rosmim (1797— '^551 reduced the .stork of innate cogni- 
tions to the single conception of tduil heut!;, w hich he i onsiders 
to be a mental form, a condition of knowledge, and the light 

Cf Lotze, Metaphyeu, § yg 

' Cf Liberalore On Un.oeisals (Trans), pp yS, 90—102 also 
Stockl, Goclnc/ile lici Neueiitt Phtlosopkic. ViA 1 § yS 
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of reawn. Tins idea is involved in every other idea and 
judgment, and so must precede them all. By the application 
of tins innate form to our sensations sensuous appiehcnsioii 
IS coiiveited into the inti lleclual pereejition of objective exist- 
ence Against tins single idea, all the old objections to the 
larger hypothesis slill iiold Moicmer, the alleged combi- 
nation of the intellcf tiial /eiai with the sensation presents to 
us a very olisrure and dubious coiici ption, and affords an 
extieinely nnsatisfai tory act mint of the objective leahtv of 
mil knowledge of being. 1 he inference from the universality 
of the idea of being in 0111 cognitions to its innate origin is 
nil warrantable Kvery jieict jitioii cuntains this idea, because 
evciv external fibject api>rehended involves tin-, attribute It 
IS a form of all know ictige, a ilntum o! all cogiiititin, but not 
theiefoie ati iiduiU' Jurm. a '•uhiethi-e dalimi This idea is 
generated at the d.iwn of intellectual life, tliongh at first it is 
juesenttd in the vaguest and most ill lU-fined form. Ihnally, 
if this idea vvhuli is predieated of all us'd oli|ec(s he, as 
Rosinini in liis hit* i wiilings iinjihes. an intuition of the 
Infinite Ileing, the doctiine le.uK to I’antlu ism.'' 

Innate a prion Mental Forms. — I'.xntid b\ the thorough- 
going scejitu isui ot Humi . vvhn li destroved the ]iossilnlitv of 
knowledge, Kant (172^— i.Vn) .itteinjited to elahoi.ite a theorv 
of cognituin w hicii, comlmiing tlie eleiiioiits of truth possessed 
liv Locke, Descartes, and Leibint/, would .Utoid a solid ba.sis 
for science The chaotic and conthctnig sv stems ol specula- 
tion with winch (leiinanv has been deluged during the past 
centnrv aic very signihi ant evidence as to the amount of 
Slice ess attending Kant's e-fioit 

His chief vvoiks aie the Cttitque of Ihe Pure Rtasoii and 

• Besides the aigumenls in f.ivour of innate ideas indicated in 
the brief accounts given eif the alxive writers, it has lieen urged (i) 
that thought ts essential to the hum.an mind, and so must have been 
ever presi m ; (2I that at all eve'nts the desire of happiness, which 
itn oh e's many ideas, IS innate , (3) th.at avioms or first principles, 
intelli'clual and moral, aie known by all frc>m an early age, and 
must therefore be implanted Irom the beginning It may be 
replied (i) that the fucully of thought is essential to the soul, and 
possibly the exercise of its vegetative or sentient functions may be 
continuous, but there is absolutely no evidence that actual thouf’ht is 
essential. (2) that the aptitude or disposition to seek happiness 
when occasions .arc piesented to us, is indeed innate , but this- is quite 
different from innate actual desires, or cognitions of particular forms 
of happiness, (3) that such untveisal cognitions arc also merely 
the result of our common faculties Given ceitain experiences, the 
intellect of man is at an early age capable of discovering by 
observation, comparison, and reflexion, simple and obvious truths. 
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the Cl lUque of the Practical Reason. The former treatise 
comprises an examination into the origin, extent, and limits 
of knowledge The first step in Philosophy must be criticism 
as opposed to do/^iiiatism on the one side, and to scepticism on 
the other. By criticism Kant means an attempted scrutiny 
into the range and validity of oiir knowledge. Do^nnitism, he 
maintains, assumes while sciplicism i elects, alike unwarrant- 
ably, the veracity of our faculties. Kant’s iriiunm lesiilts in 
the denial of real knowledge of even thing ti ansi ending 
experience. There is a purely siibjeetue or nient.il co-elfieieiit 
in all cognition which clestroys its i alidity. This is cspeeially 
illustrated in synthetic a piwn judgments Judgments aie 
either synthetic or aiialytu. The hatter, alwajs necessary in 
chaiacter, are formed by mere analysis oi th< -subject, I'g, 
the whole is greater than a part Syntlietie judgments may be 
either a posteuon and contingent, r g , lingl.iiid is a naval 
power, or a pi ion and neeessarj, c g., Nuthiiig can begin to 
exist without a cause. Two stiaight hues lannot inclose a 
space, flow arc these synthetic a pi inn jnilgimiits possible r 
Whence is their peculiar necessity and then unueisalify ? 
This IS the problem attacked by the K.intian philosophy. 
These judgments aic nut, it is asseited. diiiieil from inerc 
experience; for more einpirieal gcnei.ili/.ilions can newer 
attain this absolute kind ot etrl.imty Yet tin y are not piircdy 
analytical or veib.al piupusiticms '>yiUh<ite a prion itidgmeiits 
are effected, Kant answers, by the ai lion ol lerlam innate 
mental forms which condition all onr knowli dge Whatever 
is presented to the mind is nionldod by these founs of the 
Ego, and unified in the iransceiuUntiil unity of npperceptwn. that 
is, in the permanent activity of the jmie oiigmal iiiichaiige- 
able self-consciousness. Human cognition is an ain.dgaiii of 
two elements, ,i product of two co cITit lents— the foiin {die 
Form) due to the constitution of the mind, and the matter 
{der Staff) due to the action of the extern.d objeet. We ran 
only know the phenomenon — the meiit.d state lesulfmg fiom 
both factors. To the nnumetum, the Dii.^ an-sich, the Uiinf^ in 


'• Kant thus agiees with Descartes and Ixibiutz in maintaining 
that universal and necessary axioms c.annot be g.uhered from 
external experience, but must h,avo tlieir souree in the ongmal 
furniture of the mind itself Whilst, however, the Inl It i pliijoso- 
pbers ascribe to th< se cognitions, in spite of their subjective origin, 
real or ontological validity, Kani more logiraily renounces this 
tenet Previous to Kant a prion kiiowicdg'e meant hiiowledire of 
effects from their causes He has arbitrarily changed the meaning of 
the phrase to mean knowledge the necessity of whirli he asserted 
to be due solely to the mind, and so to lx, independent of exDeriBnca 
Cf Veberwng's Hist, of Phil Vol If pp lOi, 162 
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Itself, we can never penetrate It is only revealed to us as 
shaped by the a priori foiin of the mind. 

in PercepUnn tlie a priori clement is e\hilnted, as we have 
dcsciibc'd at lenRlh in chaptei vi in the sensuous intuitions 
of space and hme, which mould oiir ext< inal and internal 
Eensibility." The acts of tlic Unilerslniidinf;, which unify the 
cnaotic manifold presented by sense, aic conditioned by 
another class of twehe purely mental forms called ciihgories. 
'I In se noliniis are a priori '1 liey “ ho ready in the under- 
standing fiom the first." Things in thcmscKes have not 
unity, pliiiahtj, substantiality, causality, and the rest. These 
c.itcf^ones are tine not of tin iioiiiiieiioii, but only of the 
phenonirn.il object — that wbu b appears in consciousness. 
W'e are siibjec ti\ ely necessitated to think of change as under 
the law of ( .iiisafion, of accident as nilidine m substance, 
and so on; but have no ground fur su[>i)iising such to be 
the case with the Dtnt;-an-SKh With respect to General 
Notions, Kant's doctiine nnoivcs a form of Comepluahsm 
niaintaining in opposition to .VcmtiM/iim, the tinly universal 
tliarcjfei of roiuepts; whilst on the other hand it denies the 
extia-imntal vahditv asenbed to them by Sioderute Realism. 

I'lii.illy, the activity of the Reason which still further 
unificu the (hita ofieieil bvSen.se and Understanding is also 
conditioned b\ three piiielv subjeitue Ideas. They are the 
psyi ho/oyicit/ idea of <fie Soul, as the thinking substance; the 
fosiiiolofiual idea of the unneise as a totality ; and the idea of 
(lod. iliese a pi ion conceptions apply to corresponding real 
obje.cts no nioie than the other forms and catcgoiies. They 
aie the source of inevitable illusions occasioning "paralo- 
gisms ” and " antinomies," or contradictions of the pure 
reason itself. In particular the empty idea of the Ego is the 
basis of tile decejitivo psendo-si lem e of K.itional I’sychology. 
Tlie con.'.lusions of tins, science arc all based on the ille- 
gitimate application of the purely toimal 01 subjective notion 
of substance to tlnj I'.go as a noumenon. In deducing the attr; 
bntes of simplicity, identity, individuality, we invariably fall 
into a paralofjisin coiifoniiding the Ego as logical subject of a 
proposition with a real substance. 'Wc mistake the merely 
/<)> mal, subjective unity of Self for that of a real indivisible 
being. The aspiration to reach a knowledge of things-in- 
theinselves is doomed to failure : we can only know phenomeues 

The a priori form of space generates the necessity and 
universality ol ai! geonietrical judgments, the form of time does 
the same for arithmetical propositions — such at least is Kant't 
view as intevpieted by Hamilton, Mansel, Kuno Fischer, and othert. 
Mr Maliaffy, Cnti^al Phiioniphy, p O4, contends tliat both sciences 
were in Kant's opinion based on die intuition of space 
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— thinps vvlion shaped and colonicd by mental forms. The 
outcome of the ciiticism of the Pine Reason then is the 
repudiation of knowledge regarding wliatever transcends 
experience 

The Critique of the Practical Rca’ion contains Kant’s moral 
system — stoicism of a rigorous tvpe He there seeks to 
restore in the form of hdief \\h.it he li.as pi e\ionslv demolished 
as latioiial cognition. Though the existence of the Deity, the 
immortality of the soul, and the fieednin of the will are 
incapable of proof, if not also leplete with contradii linns, yet 
their admission is exarfed In the needs ol mil moral nature. 

Criticism — (i) It has bi-en foicibly urged agiinst Kant’s 
system as a whole that the cential piobleiii of the Ciitujuc — 
the question whether our faculties ran attain real tiiith — is 
based on an eironeons mow of the pioper aim ami inetlind 
of Philosoph}'. The dogmatical standpoint is the only one 
which can be consistently m.amtamcd We imist from 
the beginning, undet penalty of absolute sccptiiism and 
intellectual suicide, assume the c.ipacity of the mind to attain 
real tiuth I'hory attempt to dcmonstiate the leiaeity or 
the mendacity of our faculties must invoke eitlu r a \ icioiis 
circle or a contiadiction. Thought, as Higd aigind, e.in 
only lie scrutinized by thought, and to u'qniii' ,i riilu i-,in of 
thought antecedently to the acccpt,ancc of its \aliditv is 
like refusing to ente.r the water till we are able to swini.'- 

(2) The proof of the subjeitivitj of the latcgotiei and htnif 

rests largely on the analogy whieh holds Iw tueen them .iiid 
the forms of sensibility, Sjiace and Time, (he siih)('etiv<' nature 
of which IS supposed to be already established. I'oi a refuta- 
tion of this latter point we refer the reader b.iek to pp ii,S 
— 121. Kant’s vanoiis illustrations of synthetic a fnon judg- 
ments are reducible either to contingent a podenurt geiier.ili 
zations or analytical truths For a hnel (leatmeiit of this 
question we refer the reader to the volume ol this series on 
Logic, pp. An elaborate ji -tifieation of 0111 .isserlion 

will be found in Balmez, Bk. I c. xxix , and Harper’s Meta- 
physics of the School, Bk. IV. c. v. 

(3) Kant’s argument against Rational Psyebology is based 
on his peculiar theory of knowledge and the assumption of 
his complex scheme of forms, categories, and ideas mtei veil- 
ing between the mind and its cognition of itself. Accordingly 
It shares the fate of that theory. But even if the mind 
enjoyed only a mediate or representative perception of 

” Cf Lotze, Metaphysic, §§ 8, 9 For a general justification of 
the doctrine of Philosophical Method asserted here, se» Rickaby 
First Pnnetples of Knowledge, cc. vi. vii. ' ’ ' 
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external reality its knowledge of its own states and of itself as 
existing in tlicse states is immediate. We do not deduce the 
substantiality of the soul from an a prion conception of 
substance, nor is 0111 coiniction of its simplicity, abiding 
identity and induidiial reality based on a paralogism We 
base an iininediale int llcctiial appieht iision of tlu. mind in 
it% oK'ii Operations Sclt-conscionsuess comluncd with ineinorv 
reveals the mind to 11s as an indivisible reality which lemaiiis 
the same amid a snciession of vaiyiiig teeliiigs, which is the 
comiei tiiig-jioint of all thoughts, the subjeet ot leal actnities 
and luodiheatious, and knowing itself distmgiiishes itself trom 
all other beings The niiity of the mind is not inereK funnal. 
1 his mind, sell, or ego (aiinot he an empty illusory idea, or a 
puie nothing '1 he iiatiue ot sell-euiisciousness will be care- 
tull\ investigated in a fiitnie chaptei 

(tj Kant’s assumption of tlu « \isteiice of an external 
no It men 0 It ni any shape, is inconsistent with the reduction of 
the I'l UK iplc ot causality to an a pi tori torn). \\ e are justified 
m belie', ing in an external reality as the luiHf of our sensa- 
tions only if the pimciplc of causality is realty uilid, applicable 
to iwnmeiia, and nut a puiely subjective illusion 

{5) l iually,as a baiiici against the scepticism of Hume, 
and as a solid basis foi science, the Crifnu/ PlnloiOphy is, a. 
complete failure Hume an.ilyzes all knowledge into transitory 
iiieiilal states, and necessary truths into irresistible subjective 
heliels geiieiated by custoiiiarv associations. The substitu- 
tion bv the (.Iciuiau philosopher of lu-cissury hut still />iitfiy 
iuhieitivc laws or foiins of thought for such luhcfs, does not 
I eally touch the sceptic luasmitcli as these laws inheie m 
all huiiiaii minds and coiidition all experience, Kant calls 
them at times (i/i/t’i flit' and unnersal as opposid to individual 
xanabihty, but still they aie inctely mental. rhc\ might, it 
IS tiLie, explain the harmony of the activity of human minds, 
wcic these isolated from the physical universe and occupied 
solelv in deducing mathematical theorems from abstract 
axioms. Hut Astronomy, tieology, Physics, Chemistry, 
Physiology, assume and veiify the icality of laws other than 
the creations of the imud. They assert uniiiistakably that 
theie are real powen acting upon us and upon each other in 
space and time, according to laws whic h we know ■ they show 
us that diffcicnt minds agree in their representations of such 
modes of action : and they demonstrate that these regular 
inodes of action continue unchanged in the absence of all 
human minds. Science, in fact, assumes, and the vciification 
of its predictions justifies the assumption, that the laws of 
cognition mirror the laws of real eaistence. Kant denies this, 
and his substitution of innate and necessary but still purely 
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subjective forms of knowledge tor the subjective beliefs of 
Hume, does not afford a whit more solid guuuul for 
science.^ 

Later German Idealism — ^That the inteiiiicdi.itc position 
between doginutisni and scepticism as-iUined h> llic t'ntic.il 
Philosophy is untenable was speedily dcinonsti .itod h) the 
logic of history. Like every system of paiti.il see[)li( ism it 
inevitably leads to univeisal doubt and only awaited the 
thinkei sutticiently consistent and audacious to diaw the 
final coTK'lusion. If such inesistible conviction ■ as those of 
the reality of space, time, caiisahlv, unity, jicisoiial identity, 
and the rest ate to he deemed illusions, then not oiilv the 
instinctive beliefs and yearnings on which Kant woiiKl iCst 
the existence of God and a fntiiie life', aio woithh s., hut also 
our peisuasion of the cxtra-nicnt.d existence of things 111 
themselves is uninstifiahlc. J G. Fichte (lyOz — i'll)) liohllv 
took this last stcji, and even in Kant's lifetiine ingically 
deduced from liis master’s principles coiiscijiir net s lioni 
which the author of the Critual Philosophy shrank, as false 
and pernicious. 

If the formal element of cognition, space, ca.it ihfy, and 
the rest be a purely suhjectuc creation, argued this iiiuotn. 
promising thinker, why may not the matter ot know h dgc. and 
consequently (lie uomnenon itself be .dso a imiit.d (ution? 
Accordingly he concluded as tlie siinjilcst exjdan.Uioii that 
both matter and Jorm of knowledge aic the inodiict of the 
activity of the Ego. The mamlokl contents ol expciieiice, 
just as well as the a prion mtuitiors and c .ifegom s of cognition 
are fuinished by a creative faculty within us t)iilv the Ego 
is; what seems the non-ego is onlv its own self limitation. 
Each human mind, or finite ego is, however, iiieiclv a mode 
of the Absolute Ego winch is evci opposing itsi II to itscll. 

Empiricism — In complete ojiposition to Kant .md the 
defenders ot innate ideas stands (he !• iiipiiii 1st school. 
Previous to Kant and Hume, m hi-. Esuiv 011 the Human 
Understand lit;; (ifiyo), John Locke sought ‘to iiiiiuiie into the 
origin, certainty, and extent of knowledge, and the grounds 
of belief, opinion, and assent " This work is the toiintain- 
head of modem sensism, empiiicism, iiiateiiaiism, and 

w Readings on Kant, Kleutgen, op cit 337— .(08, Balmei. 

op cit. Bk. I. c 29, Bk. ill cc 16, 17, IJk, Vll cc. 12 14' 

Martineau, A Study of Kclrgwn, Vol 1 pp. 70-80. T Pcsclg S.] ’ 
Kant et la science moclernc , Peillaube, op cit. I>t If. c 2,'piat' 
op cit. pp 140—180, Ueberweg, Logic, ^5 36-44, Jlis’loiy of 
Phil Vol. II. pp. 159, seq , especially the notes , Dr. Stock!, 
Geschichte, Vol 11 , and Dr Guiberlet, Logik and hrkennlntsstheoru 
pp. 185—204 ’ 
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phenomenal idealism.'* Locke starts with the rejection of 
innate ideas ot innate principles ui any form. The mind is 
onfiinally a tabula ra^a, a clean slate on which nothing is 
written The sources of all our knowledge are external 
sensc-pertcption and leflcMon or internal perccjHion Nil 
est til inttllittu quod non fucrit /iriu% in seitsu Knowledge 
consists 111 the perce|)tiiin of agreement oi diffciencc between 
our ideas The ullnnate eleiiK iil.s of knowledge are ideas 
received through the senses. These aggregated m various 
ways foi III coMi/'(n<Hd or LOinpUx ideas, which are divide d into 
three classes, modi'-, sunslaitcts, and relatuni!,. Ideas of 
primoiy ijmihtifv ol liodies — extension, solidity, figure, &c., 
ate hk( then obnctive (onelatts, hut ideas of secondary 
qualitus, taste, colour, \c , aie not. l!y refleMon or internal 
sensibility we know out volitions and feehng.s. By internal 
and external sense cuiiibiiu’d, wo foiin ideas of power, unity, 
and the like. SiilnUntre, the self-subsisting substratum which 
we iiuagme to be the support of the (juahtics of bodies, is a 
mental fiction It cannot be appieheiided by mtciiial or 
external sense, but, as we aie unable to imagine that the 
ideas we [lereeiv c bv our senses iiilic le in nothing, we suppose 
the existence of a snbstiatuiii which binds them togethei. 

Influence — Loi ke’s influence in Philosophy has been gieat 
mainly in two diiec tioiis. thitlieuiic liaiid he gave a powerful 
Impulse to luupirii al Psvchohigy, and on the other his 
defective analysis of our mental endowments resulted m a 
sensationalism wlnrli lapidly dcvchipcd into inateiialHin and 
scepticism. The stimulus given to the study of mental 
phenomena should withm its own sphere have been a real 
gam to I’hilosophv, but orcuniiig uiitorliinately at an epoch 
when Metaiihysies had fallen into discicdit, the use and value 
of this method m the treatment of nielajihv sical ipiestiuns 
proper became afisiiidly overestimated. Accordingly, most 
modem ttnnUcrs from Berkeley, Hume, and Kant, to Mill 
and Mr. Spencer, have been led to devote a prodigious 
.amount of labour to the obscure cjuestion of the origin of 
knowledge, and then, on the strength of some very dubious 

'* The student is sometimes confused by the assertion that a 
particular tend leads both to tdeait'in and to matenalism. The 
explanation is that the one is a deduction of t.fistcmolofiy. the other 
of Raiuinat Psyc/tologti. 'Ihe former refers to the mature and validity 
of Anoaledge, the latter to the constitution of the soul Thus, as we 
show elsewhere, Ihe sensist philosopher m expounding his theory of 
cognition roust dissolve the material world mto a senes of conscious 
ideas, whilst in dealing with Bational Psychology, he must reduce 
the mind, that is, this scries of conscious slates, to an aspect 
or function of nerve matter. 
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solutions theit'in adopted, to deteuiiiiie autliont.ituoly tlie 
validity or luialidity of all our cognitions and liehets. 

As regards particular tenets of Locke we liave onii space 
to remark • (1) tiiat his conception of the iiiiud as a pas-inc 
recipient tablet, and his non recognition of its supia sciisiiou^ 
activity, are fatal bleniishcs to Ins psychologi , (-) that as a 
consequence he can give no adequate account ol all our ino-,1 
inipoitant notions, such as those of God, sell, suhstaiK c and 
the various intellectual opeiations insisted on inapiciious 
chapter; {3) that his mow ol knowledge as the piiicption 
of agreement or disagrcenicnt between ideas and not things, 
and his doctnne of mediate pciception leads incvitahK to 
subjective idealism If we can only know our 1111 ntal states, 
then W’c have no knowledge of the cMstence ol ,1 nudi iial 
world bejond these states, (4) Ills use ol the inqiuit.int 
word i./rn is fatally anihigiious throughout Ins whole woik, 
and he similaily confounds nniihil witli incul) ni/ia-cngaiiir 
phenomena. The vital deficiciuics in his doctnne of sense 
perception and in his concejition of inlellcit weir i viru ed in 
the iievt generation by the Idealistic and Sceptu .il di due tioiis 
of Berkeley and Hiiine on the one hand, and h\ the .Sen- 
sualism of Condillac, Hclvetuis, and the hieiuh M.itcnahsts 
on the other Both Berkeley and Hume ignoie the i seniial 
difference between sense and intellect, but as we bavt dn .idy 
sketched their systems (pp. loS — no), we must oimt them 
heie. The most thoioiighgoing discijilc of Lm ki ui this 
direction was tlic French philosopher Coiulill.n Hi omits 
Locke's second source ot c,speneuce, ujh xioit. altngi tbei, and 
endeavouisto Iniild up the editicc of knowledge h\ ivleiiial 
sense alone Haitley, in this lomilr), sninl.uly loruiiveil 
the mind as a passive recipient soiiirllijug, m whn li by 
association our sensations and pliaiitasms coniliine, i o.dest i , 
and become refined into spiritual cognitions It will, tmw 
ever, be most useful to pass on to the l.itcst representatives 
of the Sensist school, and we sfiaU take Bam .ind Sully as its 
leading piesent advocates. 

Recent Nominalism — The following account ot Com option 
and Judgment is given tiy Dr Bam : “ We /u-/ tiioilily among 
stars in spite of their vaiiety, tlie tilings thus ideiitilicd make 
a class, and the opeialioii is called classifying” “ W'e are 
able to attend'" to the points of agreement ot lesemhling tilings 

” The tiest examination in l.nglish of Locke's system is, 
perhaps, that fiom the Neo-Hegelian standpoint, contained in 
Green's Introduction to Hume's Treatise on ilumint Nature C( 
also Stockl’s Gischuhtt, §§ 32 — ^45 

“ True, we are capable of attention, but this implies moie than 
sensibility Again, what are " points of agreement " ’ Clearly not 
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and to neglect the points of difference, as when we think of 
the roundness of round bodies . . . this is named the power 
of abstraction,” Nevertheless " abstraction does not consist 
in the ntdital separation of one property of a thing from the 
other properties, as in thinking of the loundness of the rnoon 
apart from its Inininusit} , . . . sui/i a upaialion is imprac- 
ticable.” We merely “ iinagine a thing in company with 
others having the attribute in ciueslion, and affirm nothing of 
the one conci etc thing which is not true of all the otheis ” 
We sometimes seem to approach to an abstract idea, but it 
is really impossilile. Even in f^eomelry the concrete lines and 
figures are a necessity. “ I.ength is the name for one or more 
tbinf^s agreeing in the pioperty so called, and the property is 
nothing but this agiecinent.’' ” I he only f^encrahty possessin/^ 
Mpauite existence is the Name General ideas separated from 
particulars have no connleii>ait m Reality (as implied in 
Realism), and no Mental existence (as affiimed in Con- 
ceptualism). . . . Neither can we have a mimtal Conception 
of any piopeity abstiacted fioiii all others; we cannot 
conceive a c ac le except as of some colour and some sire ; we 
cannot conccue justice except by thinking of just actions ” 
Logically enough, then, following out the ptinciples of 
sensism, he holds also that “the existence of a supposed 
external and independent material world is the crowning 
instance of the 'abstraction converted into the separate 
eutiti 

Criticism — Such is Ham’s psychology of universal con- 
cepts, and we shall now' comment on it The expressions, 
“ feeling " or " sense of dittcience or identitv ,” are inaccurate 
if used of the comparative act in the s,ime meaning as when 
applied to the consciousness of the original sensations. The 
perception of agreement or diftciciice is an intellectual cogni- 
tton. It “ we are able to attend to the points of agreement of 
leseniblmg things, and to neglect the points of difference,” 
then it is not true that “ we cannot make a meulal separation 
of one propeity of a thing fiom other piopeities. ’ Attention 
to one particular aspect of objects and neglect of the test 
constitutes piecisely the mental separation ot the former 

a concrete quality, like a taste or smell, capable of stimulating a 
sensuous faculty " Agreement " is a rtlatnm beticeen perceived 
and. consequently, its apprehension lequires the exercise ot an 
additional activiiy superior to that engaged m the two or more 
existing impressions This activity must hold the two separate 
impressions together and discern the relation ot likeness or 
unlikeness between them 

Mental ircterut, Uk II c v. 

S 
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property ; and in this, the essence of abstraction consists. It 
IS, moreover, on the c\eicise of this intellectual faculty that 
the science of geometry, and, in fact, all general knowledge 
depends. We attend to those features of our figmc which 
are common to all the class, and we omit the lest. Our 
demonstration pioceeds solely fi'oin the attribute or gioup of 
attributes which .ue, coiitainecl m the concept of the species 
of figure with vihich we deal, and if we allow any accidental 
qualities to intrude, our proof may become at once vitiated 
It IS, of course, indisputable that we cannot putuie hy the 
tmagination length sepaiatcd fioni the line, or siiifaee fiom 
the plane, but this docs not prevent us from IhniKing the 
length whilst we ignore the otlui ipialities When I piove a 
thesis m geometry regarding the length of some line, I fix my 
attention solely on the length of the iinpcilcct line before me, 
although of course my senses must apprehend it .is iios.sessing 
breadth Now, this act of attention is a //iciig/n, a lof^miion 
presenting to me that something which loiiiis the subject of 
my elaborate deiiionstiation — a tiitivcrsiil nha and the 
denial either of its abstiact chaiacter or of its real objec- 
tive foundation annihilates the science of Geometry. (See 
p. 250.) 

Dr. Bain's definition of length as “tlie naim ot one 01 
moie filings agreeing in this propel tv,” illiistr.ites well the 
violence that must be done to common langii.ige and common 
thought in order to adapt them to the iieids of the Seiisist 
Psychology. /,ciig//i is not the name ot //iiii;,", -the fishing- 
rod, the piece ol string, and the River 1 liaiiies — any more 
than motion is the name ot the steain-ciigme, the swallow, 
and the pcrambulatoi. It is sinlply the name of a coniinon 
propeity which the mind can considei and iiason about 
“irrespective of any other relations” It is quite true that 
we cannot form a sensuous tmiii;e or jihautasm of a circle 
except of some particular coloiii, si/e, iic , and it is .also tine 
that the intellect cannot elicit a univt-rsal uUu without the 
presence of a conciete image; nut g’vcn this lattei, we can 
contemplate in thought the specific ot iinncisal leaturea 
abstracting from those which are m<li\idual. 

The comparative or judicial activitv ot the mind Dr Bam 
resolves into the La,,' of Relativity. (See ji iji.) Up holds that 
“the really fundamental separation of the Intellect is into 
three facts called (i) Discnmmation, the seuse, feeling, or 
consciousness of difference. (2) Similarity, the feeling or 
consciousness of agicement, and (3) Ketentui ness, or the 

E ower of memory or acquisition. These thiee functions 
owever, much as they are mingled in our mental operations’ 
are yet totally distinct properties, and each the groundwork 
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of a distinct structure. . . . They are the Intellect, the whole 
Intellect, and nollunK but the Intellect.” 

The attempted reduction of Intellect to a mere phase of 
the Law of Kelativity lies open to the fatal objection that it 
confounds in the crudest nianiiei two essentially distinct 
things — capacity tor dismintiuMc feelings, and the jiower of 
distnutuiating between them. lS.iiii's language conci iiiiiig the 
so called “facts” of discriniinatioii ignoics the ladical duer- 
sity between the mere occurrence of unlike feelings and the 
compaiativc act of the higher faculty by wlm h that uuhke 
ness is cogtii/ed. Tiaiisition fiom one feeling tfi the other, 
change fiom one state of i oiiscioiisut ss to another, is ceiy 
diflerciit from the intellectual act of attention by uliirh we 
ra.ry and do at times iccognizc that transition, and compaie 
those stiitfs. Among low sta-es of animal hie wc frccpiently 
find the keenest susceptihility to diiterent sensations Hut the 
intellectual pciception of them «s dijf,niil is wanting. The 
same objection applies to his tiealiiicnt of the “ fact ” of 
agreement. 

With legard to the third “ lact ” oi “function " he is even 
less happy. “ Ketentueness ” strictly niidcistoocl means 
simiily the peisistiiice in the mind or bod\ of a di'i'osition 
towards the re-excitalion of a slate whii h has oni e oci urred. 
Now this ( apability of coiisercatioii 01 icsiist itatiou is not a 
specially intellectual 01 cognitive jirojaitv at .all. If, howev'cr. 
It IS to be interpreted mote hugely ns involving rnogintion 
and eiiuivaleiit to “ memory,” then it is ch.iily not simjile or 
ultimate in Dr. H.iin's sense, hut is in jiait made up of the 
other “ fact ” or cognition of agieemeiit. 

Dr. Sully, who is at piesent piob.ibly the most popular 
icpieseiitativc of the Vi'sist school, seems to have felt tlie 
inadequacy of the account of our knowledge given by his 
piedecessors. In ehajiteis ix x. of h\i, Oulhius of P'<\tlwU>gY, 
he analyses and destiihes the piocoss of thinking. Some of 
his iciiiaiks theie appear to us accuiatc enough , but usually 
when this is the case they seem to be inconsistent with 
bis .Sensationalist .issumption that “ all mental activity is of 
one and the same kind throughout itsm.?«i/yW phases." (ji. 26.)'* 

The phrase “manifold phases” is hapjnly vague, but in 
subst.ince Air Sully adopts the sensisl principle that at bottom all 
mental life ts essentially yj me Aniii - Sensuous consciousness How 
the admission ol a powei of "active self-direction" (p yj) and of 
lho.se various aclivilies mvolvixl in comparison of inijvressions, 
cognition of re!athiii\. and >ijltii,vi on states of sell (cc i\ .v ) is 
to be reconciled with this view, lie does not attempt to explain 
h'or our own juirt, wo cannot easily im.igine a nioie fundamenlal 
difference id kind than that between the sensibility exhibited in 
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We can onlv cite a few typical phiases which will nevcrthele&s 
sufficiently justify our observations ; “ All thinking is repre- 
sentation like imagination, but it is of a different kind ” 
“ Thinking deals with abstract qiiaiities of things — that is, 
aspects connnon to them and many other things, e.g , the 
possession of life.” 

These statements aie true, but directly opposed to 
Konuuahsiu, involved in Sensisin, and frankly accepted by 
Dr. Bain. If “thinking is repiescntation like iiiiagination, 
hut of a different A tuff,” and if “ ahstiact qualitu s ot things, 
that IS, aspects common to them and many othci things,’’ can 
be thus represented in thought, then evidently the Sensist 
tenet that theie can be no really gcncial notions or concepts, 
and that the oiilj thing which is iiniveisal is the woid or 
name, is abandoned. Again: thinking, “like the simpler 
forms of cognition, consists in disci nninalion and assimi- 
lation, in detecting differences and agreements,’’ but “ it is 
of a Ittpher kind iinolving much more aetuitv of mind. . . 
All thinking iiuoKes compaiison. . . . F>,\ an act ot com 
panson is meant the voluntarv diiection of the attention to 
two or inoic objeet.s at the same moment, or in immediate 
succession, with a \ u w to discover dillcreni es oi agi cements ’’ 
This power he holds to be beyond that ot eieii mlelligcnt 
brutes. Here, again, the descnptioii is loiieit, but iille'ily 
incompatible with the empirical conception of the nnnd as a 
mere collection of impressions 

Generic Images — Inticating of the natiiie and origin of 
universal ideas, Dr, Sully adheies to A'liw.aidiMii He seeks, 
indeed, to improve that doctrine, whu h has suffeied some- 
what severely under leeent ciiticism, but yet accepts the old 
sensist view , which confounds the phantasm of the imagina- 
tion with the intellectual concept. He defines the concept as 
“the representation in our imiids answi img to a geneial 
name, such as sailor, man, animal.’’ But, “ what is in the 
niind IS a kind of cumposiie iniiigc formed by the fusion or 

passive sensations awakened by the reception of concrete im- 
pressions, and the active and reflective cm igies exerted in reflective 
attention to, and comparison of, these unprts.sions If there is a 
mind in the sense of a rent unit, an abiding CMti-gy, endowed with 
intellectual or spiritual as well as sensuous poweis, then it is con- 
ceivable that such a mind should be capablt of reacting through its 
Superior faculty, and of attending to, comparing, and reflecting 
upon the sensuous impressions which it has leceivcd But if all 
mental life is essentially one in kind, and the mind itself but the 
series of sensuous states, then, where this active self-direction and 
this reflective comparing force is to come from, we confess ourselves 
Suable to conceive 
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coalescence of many images of single objects, in which indi- 
vidual diffeiences are blurred, and only the common features 
stand out pioinmcntly. . . . This may be called a typical, or 
generic imaf^e." 

The Generic Image, like a composite photograph, is, in 
fact, the icbidual effect of .a seiies of impressions ot similar 
objects; the common lineaments are deepened whilst the 
marginal and accidental variations annul each othei, leaving 
a vague outline Dr Snllv behercs that this generic image 
offers “ a way of icconcihng the opposed views. As genenc it 
ditiers in an important way iiointhe detailed particiilai image. 
As an image it meets the contention of the nominalist tbat all 
ideation is at bottom imagination.” (J Jie Human Mtnd, p J46 ) 

Criticism. — (i) Thisiemaiksiiggi ststhe mipression that Ifr. 
Sully has missed the significance ol the controversy. Which- 
ever side be right, the dispute bcUveeu Nominalists and then 
opponents is by no means so puerile The ditfcrcnce botiiecn 
the Sensatioiiist conception of mental action and that of the 
Kantian, Aiistotclian, and other schools, which maintain the 
reality of univeisal concepts, is of too fundamental a character 
to be so easily budged ovci The hypothesis that the 
universal concept is a decaved, worn-down image, instead of 
hcing a distinct and definite pliant isiu. as implied h\ o.arlier 
empincists, is not likely to win realist convcits. (j) .“Vs a 
matter of tact, this “ geiunc ” imago is as far removed from 
the nnivcisaJ concept pioper as is a vivid definite image. It 
is merely a conhised fluctuating phantasm with the indi- 
vidualizing cliaraclenstics partially obliteiated; a sort oi 
nie.an or average picture, somewhat as a figure seen m a fog. 
Blit though impcrlect and indistinct, it is still a lepiescntation 
of a particular chaiai tei. When the mathenialiciau proves a 
theoieni concviinng the triangle, whether the diagram on the 
black-board he clear and distinct, or faded and ohscnie, it is 
in itself equally' vuhvulual ; but it assists the inlcllect to hold 
before its gaze throughout the process the coiiipleviis of attri- 
butes which constitute the essence and nature ot triangle — the 
concept of triangle. The phantasm of the imagination, 
whether vivid and definite, 01 vague and “ generic,” performs 
a similar function, but in itself it is as mduidiialistic as the 
figure on the black-board."* The com ept alone is truly 
universal, since it alone really and completely applies to all 

*• ” L'image glacnque d'homme, repr^sente des traits qui ne 
sent pas communs 4 tous les hommes. tons les hommes n’ont p.as 
un 4 fte moyen, une taille moyenne. Les enfants et les vieillards les 
grands et les petits des deux sexes sont des hommes, et la represen- 
tation qui les embrassera tous pourra settle Ctre appeI6e g^iierale el 
aniverselle on sjmplemont concept." (Peillaube. op cii p W ) 
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possible members of tlie class. The concept too may be 
quite distinct ubilc the iniacie is confused ; and the former is 
stable whilst the latter \ariesfrom moment to moment. (See 
above, pp 337.) (3) Furthermore, it may be urf;ed that the 

generic image hypothesis is in conflict with the results of more 
careful investigation into the working of the imagination. It 
IS edear from Galton’s inquiries that people varv enormously 
with respect to the vividness of then power ot imagination 
and visualization of past experiences Tlie best im.igi s whicb 
many can form of absent individual objects, such as their 
breakfast-table, their bed-room, or then father, are of the 
vague “ generic ” type ; whilst others profess to be able to 
call up representations of these obiects which iival the 
original pen options in liveliness and accuracy of detail. 
When men think or reason about geneial classes of objects, 
the indistinctness of their images naturally vaiics with their 
individual powers of visualization. .Some men apparently 
employ much more distinct and vivid phantasms than others; 
but the concept may be equally perfect and umversal m both. 
It can hardly lie maintained that hazy mi.iges or conlused 
perceptions conduce to greater perfection of sc ii nlific notions, 
yet this seems to be the logit al consequent e of the recent 
theoiy which would reduce tlie gcneial com ept to the vague 
and generic rather than to the clear and dislimt pluiiilasms of 
the imagination. The truth is, it is radicnlly/hllei rut finin both.-'^ 

Mr G F. Stout argues very effectively against the " generic " 
image theory “We may fairly s.iy that ii/l images, as compared 
with peictpts, are vague, and it does not appear lh.it the images 
which are treated as representatives of a r/ios, are more obscure 
than others, or that they have a diflerciit kmd of nbsc iirily If I 
trace in my mind's eye the course ol a river, or a particular walk 
which I have taken, and if I do not make any 1 vtraorduiary eftorl 
to recall details, the images whirli pass through my mind .aip mere 
outline .sketches, in which ctrtain ch.-.acterislic feaiuies of objects 
have a certain prominence, whilst the rest is left Viigiie Yet the 
ideal tram is vvliolly concerned with /ar/nn/nii, and not with univer- 
sals as such SupjJose that, on the contrary, I desire to bring before 
my mind the general tharacter^ dislinctivc of the kind of siib.statice 
called “chalk ' 1 find that the kind of image which suits my 

purpose best, is one which is more defiiiile .iiirl detailed than those 
which serve my turn in recalling a series of particular f.acts On 
the whole, the obscure and fluctuating charactei of a mental im.age 
seems rather to unfit it as a vehicle of g, ricralization . The 
marginal obscurity makes the whole picture evanescent .and fluctu- 
ating In many instances a percept VlKr liilfils the function of a 
class-type than a pictorial representation " {Analytic Psychology 
Vo) II pp 180, i8r Cl Peillaube, Thionc des Concepts, pp 57— <53' 
also Clarke, Logic, c. 7, and Kleutgen, op cit § 802 ) ' ' 
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Positivism. — Sensatiomsm and Empiricism, as we have 
seen, lead as surely lo phenomenism, or the denial of all 
knowledge of things m themselves, as Kantianism. This 
doctrine of nescience, wdiich is now the creed of a large 
number of scientists as well as professional philosophers, 
receued its most formal enunciation in the Posttivtsm of 
Auguste Comte (1798 — 1857). This is the substance of the 
Fiench philosophei’s teaching- Metaphysics, or the investi- 
gation of the fiist cause of things, ot their inner nature and 
last end, is a chimerical science. Human leason can never 
learn an\ thing about God, the soul, man's origin or destiny: 
consequently Natural Theology .ind Rational I’svchologv are 
alike illusory. /Igiiostifism, in fact, desci ihcs the true philo- 
sophical attitude The absolute in e\cry form is unknowable; 
cognition IS limited to the iclatue, the phenomenal. Theism, 
atheism, pantheism, mateiiahsin, and spiritualism, are 
equally irrational and indefensihle. All attempts to search 
aftei the tiltimatc causes of phenomena must be condemned 
as worse than useless All met.aph}sical entities, such as 
substance, cause, faculty, force, should be bani.shed frotn our 
nittids as etiipty and nnic.il phantoms, Tlie aim of the 
hiitiian intellect must henceforth be to obserw, anal\ /e, and 
classify facts, to register the succession and coexistence of 
phenomena, and then to generah/e by induction so as to 
formulate their laws ; but never may it seek in its reasonings 
to transcend the field ot experience Laws ot phenomena 
constitute the goal of human science. Phenomena alone are 
real, useful, positu't Positive science is theretore the science 
of phenomena , and the function of the Po.sitiie Philosophy 
consists 111 the classification and methodizing of the 
sciences. 

The sciences Comte arranges according to their com- 
plexity after a hierarchical plan Ascending in serial order 
from the simpler, more abstract and piiorin order of time, 
they ate thus placed- mathematics, astronomy, phvsics, 
chemistry, biology, and sociology-. Each depends upon all 
the others which precede it. Psychology is merely a branch 
of biology, to be investigated by objective methods (see 
pp. 21, 22) ; whilst ethics is a department of sociology. 

The other leading feature in Comte’s system is the 
historic conception of the three states. The human mind 
in its development necessarily passes through three stages ; 
the theological, in which it explains natural phenomena by 
the interference of peisoiial agents — supernatural beings; the 
metaphysical, in which it accounts for phenomena by meta- 
physical entitles, occult causes, and scholastic abstractions — 
such as substances, forces, faculties, and the like ; finally, the 
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positive period, at last happily arrived, in which man abandons 
all such futile iiivefatigatioiis and confines himself to formu- 
lating the laws which connect phenomena. 

Later on Comte, acknowledging the necessity of an object 
to satisfy the religious instincts of man's nature, crowned 
his system by the invention of a curious species of religion — 
the worship, with an elaborate ritual, of Humanity in general. 
This last production of his speculative genius, liowevei, met 
with acceptance among very few of his followers. Indeed, 
here in England the Positive Philosophy has experienced veiy 
severe criticism at the hands of Siiencei. Huxley, and others 
who themselves profess many of its chief doctrines In morals 
Comte insisted much on altruism — aiming at the happiness not 
of self but of others — as the ethical end of life. Christianity 
fosters selfishness, and so the disappearance of Christian and 
Theistic belief will lead, he prophesies, to great purity and 
perfection of general morality 

Criticism. — We have to deal only with fhe psychology 
of Positivism. It IS needless to do more than recall the utter 
failure of Comte’s attempt to discredit intiospectum and to 
degrade the science of the mind into a branch of cerebral 
physiology. The practical outcome of his teaching Js 
materialism. As to Comte's oft-repeated assertion, reiterated 
by his followers, that we can never know anything of the 
absolute, but only of the relative , it is a piece of dogmatism 
deriving its chief plausibility from an ambiguity we have 
before alluded to, m such terms as absolute, nouinenon, 
phenomenon, and relative. (See pp. 158, 159 ) If by 
“ absolute ” or “ nouinenon,” be meant some element of 
reality which never stands in any lelation to our laciilties, 
and so never reveals itself to the mind, then it is obvious we 
can never know that “absolute” or “ nouinenon ” But, if 
under the teim “absolute” be included, as these writers 
intend, active essences in the world around u.s, agents 
which really cause and do not merely precede events, an 
abiding being which is the real subject of our evanescent 
conscious states as well as the truly absolute, the piimary 
cause and last end of finite perishing cre.atures ; then, 
assuredly, the human mind can attain knowledge of the 
“ absolute." Reason knows the alisolute by the very fact 
that it cognizes the relative to be relative. Knowledge of the 
relative, as such, involves as its necessary consequence 
knowledge of the absolute. It is because it recognizes the 
creatures and events of the physical wnild along with its own 
states and acts as relative that the mind is led to the discern- 
ment of the absolute author in the one case, and the per- 
manent ground in the other. The phenomenal, the chanpng, 
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the relative are all unthinkable without the real, the permanent 
— the absolute, if we choose to call it.^* 

The prohibition of Positivism to search for knowledge of 
anything beyond the region of sensible experience is arbitrary 
and vain, whilst Comte’s prophecies regarding the quiescence 
of the human mind in the positivist creed are already 
notonoiisly falsified The principle of causality appeals to the 
reason lioth as an objective, transcendental law, embracing 
all contingent existence, and as an imperative, insatiable 
impulse in the quest of truth. The instinct to seek out the 
ultimate lohy as well as the how is the essential outcome of 
the rational constitution of the human mind. It is this map* 
peasable c uriosily which most of all distinguishes man from 
the brute animal; and has been the motive power which 
has effected every great advance in the extension of human 
knowledge. The view, therefore, that the highest develop- 
ment of human reason can content itself with the mere 
accumulation, registration, and generaluation of sensible 
facts, and can remain m stolid iniiifleiimce to all those great 
problems which have engiossed the loftiest intelligence from 
Plato and Aristotle to St. Thomas and Dante, and again 
from these down to .S'ewton and Leibnitz, is pos.sible only to 
a mind blinded by anti theological prejudice. 

The Origin of Axioms and Necessary Truths : Associa* 
tionist Theory. — Pcsides iiiiiveisal loncepts, HcffiiflO' 
and especiall) those which have been called synthetic a prion 
judgments, have been advanced in proof of the existence of a 
supra-sensuous faciiltj I'.xaniplos of these are the axioms of 
mathematics: "Two things which are equal to a third are 
(necessaiily) equal to each other;" "Equals added to equals 
give equals ; ’’ " Tw o stiaight lines cannot inclose a space ; " 
the principle of causality . " Nothing can begin to exist 
without a cause;” and also self-evident ethical maxims: 
" Right ought to be done ; " “ Ingratitude is wrong,” and so 
on. These judgments, we maintain, affirm necessary and 

On the distinction Ix-twecn the Absolute simplieiter — God, and 
the absolute secundum quid, or in a certain respect, that is, finite 
substances viewed as wholes m themselves apart from particular 
sets of relations, see Kleutgen, op cit g 542 . also Vallet, Le Kantisme 
et le Positmsme, c iv Matiineau's Types, Vol. I Bk II contains 
one of the best reviews of Comte in English The reader will find 
a good account of Positivism in Auguste Comte, sa Vie, sa Doitrine, 
and Le Positivisme depuis Comte, by I* GrQber, S.l A J, Balfour’s 
Defeuee of Phiiosophic Doubt and Foundations of Belief contain admir- 
able criticism 01 the methods, assumptions, and consequences of 
Positivism 
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universal truths. They mii^t hold altt'ays and everyu'lun, even 
in the most distant partsof the universe God cannot infringe 
them. The pecuh.ii tweeswy character of these propositions 
Kant sought to exjilain, as wc have seen, by the hypothesis 
of subjective forms or law.s intiercnt in the constitution of the 
mind. Empiricism endeavours to account for this necessity by 
mental association. The axioms are, it is asserted, iiieie 
generalizations from continuous experience. They have 
been reached by observation and comparison of the empirical 
facts aioiind us, and they may be Icgitiiiiatclv extended by 
inference throughout the world of our expeiience, Init beyond 
this we cannot asseit that they must hold In distant stars 
2 + 3 may equal 4 

Historically, Hume was the first to try to systematically 
account for the necessity of these judgments by sensuous 
experience. Oui conviction as to tlie necessity of the 
principle of causality, and our belief in the le.ihty of some 
sort ot influx of the cause into the eficct, he explains as the 
result of custom Keiterated obsoi v.ation ot one ev cut following 
another begets the delusion th.it there is some sort ol nexus 
between them; while there is leally nothing but uucisstun. 
Later sensationalists with much ingenuity t xtended the appli- 
cation of this principle ; and the i.,aw ot Insejiai able. Indis- 
soluble, or Irresistililc .Association was cl.iimed to be an 
instrument capable of accounting fot all our most iiiipoitant 
intellectual principles. The leading modern repiesentative 
of the school on this question is J S. Mill. In his Logic, and 
in his Examination of Sir W. Hamilton's Philosophy, he pro- 
pounded and defended the docti me that all so-called necessary 
truths, mathematical axioms among the rest, are merely 
generalizations from sensuous experience, and their seem- 
ingly necessary character is only an instance of inseparable 
or irresistible association between the ideas of the subject and 
predicate which is created by the lepeated conjunction. 
Dr. Bain adopts the same view, and sjieaks in the most 
confused manner of the various doctrines opposed to the 
Empirical theory.^ 

” Mtntal Science Bk I c 6 He there confounds in an aston- 
ishing fashion the hypotliesis of innate ideas, the Kantian system of 
a, prion forms, and the intuiUunal theoiy as held by writers like 
Ors W Ward, M'Cosh, and the gieat majority of modern anti- 
pbenomemsts The innate hypothesis maintains that the mind is 
endowed from its birth with a disposition to evolve these 1 ognitions 
purely from its own nature External occurrences may be the 
eccaston, but they really contribute nothing towards the genesis of 
Useae principles Innatism differs from the Kantian view by ascribing 
real extra-mental validity to these first truths. The tHtuttwnai 
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Tlie Ashonationist dortriiie will be best exhibited by 
a few citations from Mill, on Matheiiiatical truths. 
“ What IS the f;round for our belief in (matheinatical) 
axioms? What is the evidence on winch they lest? They 
are expeiiniental truths, Kcneralirations from experience.’’*'* 
Accordingly it follows “that domonstrativc sciences (c 
Geometry) aie all without exi option inductive sciences; that 
their evidence is that of expeiience'' They cannot be 
legitimately extended to “ distant stellar regions,” foi we arc 
not justified in assuming the unitornnty of natiiie far 
beyond our expeiience, and axioms based on such experience 
are luinted to the regions where we know such iinifonnity to 
pievail.** The “feeling of necessity” with which mathe- 
matical and nict.iphy sical axioms are afliiincd, is a product 
of association. To say that a proposition is necessary is 
another way of saying that its contradictory is inconceivable, 
and this is precisely the effect to be expected from associa- 
tion. “We should jiiobably be able to conceive a round 
sipiare as easily as a hinJ srjuaic or a lifavy square, if 
it were not that in our iinifoini exjierience at the moment 
when a thing begins to be loiind it ceases to be squat e, so that 
the beginning ot one impression is iiisepaiably associated 
with the dej'artiire ot the other. . . , c cannot conceive 
two and two as five. bec.inse an insep.irable association 
compels ns to conceive it as four . . . .And we should 
probably have no difiiculty in putting fivgetlier the (wo ideas 
supposed to he ineonqi.itible (<.g, loimd and square, &c.), if 
our cxperieme had not lirst insepaiablv associated one with 
the contiadictorv of the other.”-*' Many such inseparable 

theory teaches, indeed, that the mind is endowed with a native 
faculty for the apprehension of such xerUies, but it denies that they 
are purely subjective contributions They have their origin in 
experience, but iieithei their neu^iily nor univmafity are based 
upon mere reiteration of experience The human intellect, when an 
appropriate oliject is presented to it. perceives certain necessary 
relations holding bclween subject and predicate It then affirms the 
proposition as necessary, because it is compelled not by any » frum 
form, or innatr idea, but by the phjiciivt necesuty of the relation which 
is seen to hold in llie renlily 

* Cf Logic, Bk II c. V § 4 If should not be forgotten that the 
gfBtsij and validity of a belief are different questions. Still, as we 
have before urged, they are often intimately connected, and the 
range and application of a conviction may vitally depend on the 
mode of its origin— a truth which the reader will perceive by 
Comparing the Kantian, Empiricist, and Intuitional theories. 

“ Logic, Uk. HI c XVI ^ 4 

* Exam, (and Edit ) pp 08. 69. 
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associations are, he atgnes, effected by experience. Dark- 
ness IS nue^siinly associated in the minds of cliildien and 
timid persons with teiror. We cannot revisit the scenes 
of particular events without recalling them The ancients 
could not cnnctivi people living at the Antipodes, from their 
habitual experience that objects so situated would fall off. 
Now, mathematical axioms and the other primary truths are 
perpetually forcing themselves on our notice, and are con- 
sequently eminently calculated to generate subjective 
necessities of the character ascribed to them. It is, theicfoie, 
illogical to postulate any other oiigin for tlicsv tiutlis, since, 
like all the lest of our knowledge, they can be accounted for 
by association and sensuous experience. W'e h.ive stated 
the doctrine of Associationism upon this subject at length, 
because it vvas considered for a number of jiars to be the 
greatest achievement of the Sensist school, and because its 
iintenabihty, m spite of all the ingenuity devoted to its 
elaboration, shows the utter insufficicney of the Empinca' 
theory of knowledge. 

Criticism. — (i) In the first place the teim Muatueivable, 
as has been pointed out by eveiy successive wiitiT on the 
subject, IS grievously abused. This word may signitj among 
other meanings, (a) unptcturabk by the imagination, r.g., red 
by the blind ; {h) incredible, though not intnnsii ally impossible, 
e.g., a race of horned horses; (r) positively iinIhiiiLihie, in the 
s;*nse that the proposition so chaiacteiized is sieu to be 
necessarily false. Now, throughout Mill’s whole treatment 
of the question, even after hostile criticism had forced him to 
advert to the ambiguity, he confounds these v.irions meanings 
of the term m a manner which fatally vitiates his reasoning. 
Frequency of association may beget in the mind an incapacity 
to separate two states of consciousness, and long continued 
experience or absence of experience may make something 
inconceivable in the sense of (a) or (b], which is not so in that 
of (c). In affirming that two things, each equal to a third, 
must always and everywhere equal each other, that 2-f3=» 
4-1- 1, or, that whatever begins to exist must have a cause, we 
enounce a judgment the reversal of which is not merely 
inconceivable thiough an incapacity of the mind; it is 
positively perceived to be absolutely impo.ssible. On the otlier 
hand, It was always easy to imagine men at the opposite side 
of the earth, but unfamihanty with the notion of its rotundity, 
or of change in the direction of gravitation, lendered the 
suggestion very difficult, though not impossible, to believe. 

(a) To the assertion that the “ peculiar feeling of necessity ” 
which marks these axioms is just what would be produced by 
association, we reply that it is not a matter of subjective 
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(eelmg at all, but an intelliRcnt insight of objective necessity. 
In my present mental and bodily constitution I am necessarily 
pained by extreme heat or cold 1 am foiced to feel certain 
tastes as agreeable or the opposite ; and I cannot imagine 
sensations alloided bj a different set of faculties from those 
with which man is endowed. But reflexion tells me that this 
necessity or incapacity is siilijcctivc. The facts might be 
levtrsecl. On the other hand, in contemplating the proposi- 
tion that two things which .are each cciiial to a third must be 
ecjnal to each other, I am conscious not merely that I must 
believe this tiulli, like any contiiiKeiit experience, but also 
that It must objcctnelv and ucccssaiily be so; that it can 
ne\ er be reversed. 

(3) Again, many of these necessary truths are perceived 
to be such too eailj in life and too rapidly to be ex- 
plained bv accumulated expeiience Mill w as driven illogically 
to abandon the dotliine that it is by real expetienee of 
exieiiial natiiu we aie giaduallv convinced that two straight 
lines cannot inclose a space, and to adopt the intuitional 
theory that by icflexion on the ideas of straight hues we 
can form that judgment His attempted justification was 
that the clearness with which the imagination can depict 
geometrical figuies rivals that of actual experience; but this 
certainly does not hold for many aiithmctical and algebraical 
judgments* The proposition that 4 -I- 5 = 6 -1-3, when once 
clearly compiehended in a single experiment, is cognized to 
be necessarily true, though we may never have noticed the 
fact, or juxtaposed these ideas before ill our life. Siiuilaily, 
the still more univcisal tiiith x+i+y — The pio- 
position that a trihateral figure must be tiiaiigulai, is also 
seen to be necessarily true, as soon as it is reflected upon, 
although these ideas may never previously have been com- 
pared. 

(4) On the othei hand, there are numerous cases where 
two facts have liceii uiiiforinly conjoined tliroiighout our 
entire experience, and yet they aic not appicliended by the 
mind as necessarily connected. I have, for instance, always 
found fire possessed of the property of warmth, yet I can easily 
believe that this property can be suspended or separated 
from It, “ while by mere consideration of the ideas," without 
having once experienced some particular mathematical truth, 
such as that z-fg— 3-f8, “I am convinced that not even 
Omnipotence could overthrow that equality ; . . . that which 
I have nn'er experienced I regard as necessary; that which 
1 have habitually and unexceptionally expenciiccd, I regard as 
tonlmgent. Most certainly, therefore, mere constant uniform 

* Cf. Dr. Waid s Philo >ophy of Theism, Vol I pp 55, seq 
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experience cannot possibly account, as Mr Mill thinks it does, 
for the mind’s conviction of sell evident necessity. 

Erolutionist Theory. — The Seiisist teacliiiif; on tlic oiigin 
of necessaiy truths has assumed a ficsh shape m the hands 
of those writers of the school who ni.untam the human 
intellect to have been evolved fiom that of a non-rational 
animal. In its present garb the theoij claims to possess the 
combined incuts of the hypotheses of nnuiie iJcas, of a 
brinri forms of thought, and of instpanthU assucuihoii, while it 
escapes their deficiencies Mi Heihert Spencer is the leading 
advocate of the new form of (he old cieed. In his view 
axiomatic truths, both scientific and moial, are products of 
experience extending back through the histoiv of the lace 
The so-called necessities of thought have heeii iiiodurid by 
association working not mciely thioiigh the short lilc ot the 
individual, but away back through the imllious ol gcuierations 
of ancestors which have iiiteivencd hetwccii m.iii and the 
original protozoa. Mental associations contracted in the 
experience of each mdi\idiml modify his org.imsm These 
modifications aio transmitted by heredity, and appeal in the 
offspring as mental tendencies or pte(hs])omlioiis They 
continue to accumulate and inciease iii ecciy successive 
generation, until the intellectual deposit takes final shajie 
as a luccssarv law of thoif^ht or a form ot the muid Space, 
time, causality, duty, ate complex notions which have been 
elaborated during the Jong ages of ancestial experience. 
“They have arisen fiom the org.iiii/cd and cousolid.ited c\[)C'- 
rience of all antecedent individuals who la (lue.ithed their 
slowly developed nervous organizations . . . till they (» c , 
mental acquisitions emtiodied in nervous modifications) piac- 
tically became forms of thought apparently mdepciideut of 
experience.”^ 

Ward, /6((f p 40 Cf M'Cosh. £ra«i of xi. 

See Spencer, cited by Bam, op cit p -.tz U'omp.uison ol 
the evolutionist doctrine with other tlieoues concerning the origin 
and naturi of these primary truths is interesting A the Fwlu- 
ttomst maintains, (i) the existence of obscure innate ide.is or 
cognitions, as (2) an oigamc inheritance, (3) from a lower form ol 
life, (4) acquired by sensuous experience during a vast period 
(j) and therefore of eminent validity within ihe field of txjssible 
experience. B. Plato upheld (r) innate ideas or cognitions, as 
( 4 ) faint spiritual vestiges (3) of a previous life, of a higher grade, but 
(4) not derived from sensuous experience, (5) and therefore of eminent 
validity: C Descartes and Leibnitz defended (i) innate ideas ol 
cognitions, as (2) divinely implanted in the mind, (3) and therefore 
of eminent validity . D Kant held (i) innate forms, (2) antecedent 
to and conditioning all experience, (3) and thnefore subjectively 
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Criticism.— The eagerness with which the new theory has 
been received by disciples of the Scnsist school shows how 
utterly inadequate the old Associatiouist \iew was felt to be, 
even among the circle of its own advocates. Yet careful 
examination of the subject has coiiMnccd us that the solitary 
argumentative supeiioritv the new doctrine possesses over its 
parent is that of removing the question irmn the region of 
lational discussion, and situatmg it where proof and disproof 
are alike iiiipossihle. This, however, is haidh an excellence 
which the empiricist can consistentlv admire The only 
ciiteiion which he lecognizes is that of expenence; the first 
condition of a hypothesis, eapahility of verification. Now, 
tlicic IS no theoiv, however wild, that has \tl been broached 
on the subject— not even that of the ante natal existence of 
the soul conjured up by the fioetic fanej of I’lafo — wfiieli is 
nunc utterly bevoiul the possilnlity of scientific proof than the 
new doctrine If it has to be ..dimttctl bv positivist psveho- 
logists that it IS practically itiipossihlc to get lehable evidence 
concerning the eailier mental states of the infant, it can haidly 
be disputed that tlio nature and development of the intellectual 
and emotional faculties of our remote anoestois of pre-human 
times aie completely shut out from oiii keti.“'-' Geology and 
Palaioiitology may throw light on the anatomic stiuctnre of 
the cailier founs of animal hie, hut their mental endow iiicnls 
cannot be deduced flora their lossil remains. Consequently, 
any hypothesis put forward as to the diaiactcr and growth 
of the notion ot space, time, causality, and morality in the 
alleged ti aiisitloiial siiecies of past ages is as ninth outside 
the pale of science, as are the habits and customs of the 
natives of Sinus. The cailiei .seiisationists, defective though 
then system was, at all events appealevl in great pait to a 
tiihiinal before which evidence could be tendered, and they 
at least piofesscd to base their creed upon the tacts of fuimaii 
consciousness, liut, as I>r. Marl mean forcibly urges, “their 
modem followers take refuge from this strong liglit in an 
earlier twilight where nobodv can tell exactly what goes 
on. ... If Hobbes, as often happens, gives us a piece ot 
droll psyvbology, every one who knows himself can tell 
whetliei it is tine or false, and lay his finger on any distortion 
it coulaiiis. If Darwm dcsciibes ttic inward conflict of an 

nectssary within the field of possible expenence. but (4) of no rral 
validity as applied to Ikcuisilva K. AssoiiiituH'ism denies 

innate ideas in any form, .and ascritx's the «U(Siity of these cogni- 
tions to the constant expenence of the individual s own life. 

* Cf Crooin Robertson, "Axioms," Encycl But (qth Edit.), 
also Sally, SinsatwH and IutuHi''K, pp lo 13. 
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extinct baboon, he paints a fancy picture of what remains for 
ever without a witness.”®’ 

Furthermore, the doctrine of transmitted hereditary ex- 
perience as applied to itccessaiy tiuths tests on a piofound 
psychological misinterpretation of their character It is 
credible that an instinct, or a tendency towards a particular 
species of emotion or action can be inheiitcd, but the in- 
tuition of necessary truths is something esscntiallv different. 
We have before pointed out that we do not appiehend the 
necessity of an axiom from any blind incapacitv oi negatue 
limitation of thought; on the contrary . it is the tiaiislucent 
self-evidence of the truth itself which extoits assent. We 
may in our present constitution be necasardy pained by 
extreme cold and heat, wc may lucessanly relish honey, or 
enjoy the scent of the rose, yet that these things aic nccci,\arily 
so for all consciousness we do not judge , but, that two things 
each equal to a third are equal to eacli other, we not only 
necessarily affirm, but affirm as necessarily holding m all 
being, &na for all tnUUigence. Assent to sell eiident axioms 
IS, then, not a blind instinct due to habit citliei inheiited or 
acquired, but a rational apprehension of intelligible lelations 
objectively tiue. 

Again, the hypothesis is exposed to the objection, (juiii! 
nimis probat mht I probat. If it istiiiethat antestial expeueiue 
has been transmitted in this wav, we ought to find (a) innate 
cognitions of a large number of other pheiioiiiena, and (h) 
a more perfect knowledge of space and other native endow- 
inents m the human infant than in young annuals of inferior 
species Now as regards (i), although we do not see sufficient 
evidence for denying to babies an intuitive thuugli vague 
perception of extension, it would seem to be ceitainly estab- 
lished that chickens and young pigs apprehend space fiom 
the first with an accuracy scarcely attained by the fully 
developed man. As for («), if it is true that the peculiar 
feature of necessity pertaining to these ti’itlis is due to the 
uniform expet lence of our ancestors, registered and trans- 
mitted in nervous tissue, it is not easy to sec why such 
judgments as that “fire burns,” “stones fall to the giound, 
and sink in water," “ timber floats,” “ night follows day,” 
and the like, have not a similar character. Those pioposi- 
tions must repre.sent a pretty uniform experience of our 
ancestors for a long way back in the senes, while the number 
of occasions on which it was cognized that 7-l-5«=3-4-g, or 
the number of times when the idea of “ trilateral ” was com- 
pared with that of “triangular’’ and found to be conjoined in 

* Types of Eihtcal Theories, Vol. II p. 340. 
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experience, cannot in the pre mathematical age have been 
very Irequent, \et the former are perceived to be contingent, 
the latter neensary 

Another ditficiilty may be urged as to the nature of that 
cxiiericiue which genciates these mental forms. What is 
the ’‘environment," the “ cosmos,” that has been gradually 
creating these necessities of thoiight ^ All forms of sensisrn 
logically reduce spate and extension to muscular feelings. 
Such a ‘‘cosmos" is, however, obviously of too shadowy a 
character for the needs of evolutionism. Mr. Spencer, 
indeed, here postulates an infinite unknowable energy as 
cteiual, but other disciples, such as Mr Sull>, though 
sympathetic on many points, look upon this assumption as 
a surviving relic of the vulgar anthrupomoiphic instinct.^ 
Anyhow the difficulty leniains’ do these necessities which 
get tianslated into our consciousness condition tliat objective 
energy in itself^ If so, then we would seem to have got the 
admission of objective necessary truth which holds for all 
being, and which reveals itself to the 11111111.-*“ 11 not, what 
right IS there for assuming that the action of this eternal 
energy was uiiivei-sally uniform tliroiigboiil all past time ^ 
There remains, finally, the insuperable objection that the 
soul being a spiritual principle, as we shall prove hereafter, 
cannot have been inherited fioni non-rational animals. 

Intuitionalist Doctrine. — The tiue view lies between 
Innatisni and Linpiricism. Although all knowledge starts 
from experience, it is false to as.scit that all axioms are mere 
formuU summing up a gathered experience, whether of the 
individual cir of the race, and th,it oiii knowledge is limited to 
the range of such experience ^cctsscuy truths may be eithei 
self-evident or dcducc»d fioiii such by demonstration. The 
former aie called Axioms. 0 ( these the most universal and 
fundamental is the Friuciplc of Contiadiction Nothing ran 
both he and not be at the same time. To the ordinary human 
mind ^ the theorems of Euclid are examples of the second class. 

Op cit pp 20 — 22 Cf. Martineau. Ibid pp. 356 — 35S 

®* Necessary truths were lermed by the Schoolmen per se nets. 
and were held by them to be analytic In a broacl sense That is, of 
such a nature that a full analysis of the subject and predicate 
reveals their mutual implication When this implication is not 
immediately obvious, as, r g . in the proposition, " The square of the 
hypotheniise must equal the sum of the squares of the sides of a 
ngbt-angled triangle,” it was said to be per nola ijuoad se, in 
contrast to self-evident axioms, which are per se nota quoad nos Thus 
St Thomas " yuirlibet proposilio, cujusprcdic^tum est de ralione 
(ubjecti, est immediata et per se noU ciuantum est de se. Sed 
^uaruDdiim propositionnni laimiai sunt Ues quod aunt ut notatia 
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The self-evident necessary tiuths uliich comprise the 
various axioms are discerned by ratioitid oi iiiti-llecttial intuitton • 
that is, hy simple coiisidoiation of the terms that is of the 
objects ot tlioiight about which thci aie affiiiiied Just as 
we are capable ot pciccuiiif; coutineent iiiipiLssioiis by 
sense, we have also the power of appitlieiuliii;; the natures 
of things, and the neemuty t^lnlions which tlu sc liiioUe 
by the intellect These intelk ctiial inliiitious start fioiii 
scusuoiis-pt iceplioii of siiigk objeits, and it is only Liter 
on bi a deliberate lefle.x ait that the iiiiiiersal tiiith which 
these paitirulai cases cont.im is (oimalh gcneialucd. Thus 
when Aiistotle says that Axioms— as the .school- 
men quaintly tiaiislate the in— are leaihed bv iiiductton 
he does not mean that tliey .iie generalisations foimed 
by prolonged and iciteiated compaiison of individuals, but 
that expeiiencc ot some paititiil.ii ex.imiiks is needed to 
enable the intellect adequately to coinprchcrid the two terms. 
When this is cilcclcd, the necessary and umiers.il judgment 
enietgcs spontaneously as an tiitutitoii Wc are not endowed 
at birth with a collection of these simple geiuicd cognitions. 
but with an iiitellci tual aptitude for their cas\ and rapid 
discovery in conciete cases. This natural aptitude, universal 
in the human lacc, the scholastics called the Habitus prtuci- 
piorum. Thus, to take a particular example, 1 do not begin 
hie by an intuitive recognition of the abstract ninveisal ti nth, 
H Mat is eater than the t’leahr ts {greater than thi less; but, 
observing A to be gicaler than B, wliich latter 1 also know to 
be greatei than C, I intuitively lecogmac as a self evident 
necessary truth that A must be giealci than C, becoming 
at the same time implicitly aware of tbeumveisal jinnciple 
exemplified. Aftci wards, by a dehbeiately refioxive act, 
I elevate tins implicit cognition to the rank of the explicit 
or formally univei.sal tiuth — eveiy such A must be greater 
than C. I have thus reached the Axiom without a pro- 
tracted comparison of a large niimher of A’s with C's. 
The process is similar in the discovery of the Principles 
omnium, sicut ens et tinum, et alia qua’ sunt entis in quantum ens 
Nam ens est prima coiiceplio intellectus Unde ojxirlet quod tales 
propositiones non solum in se sed ctiam quoad iius, quasi per se 
notaj habeantur , sicut quod non cvniingit idem eisc et non esse, et 
quod totum sit tnajus suit paite Unde el hujusmodi principia omnes 
sciential accipiunt a mctaphysica, cujus est consiclcrare ens sim- 
pliciter et ca qu.c sunt eiitis " (Post Analytic, I led 5 ) fie also 
points out that cognition of such necessary principles varies with 
the actual development of individual minds " Intdleclus pnncipi- 
ofuni consequitur ipsam naturain humanam quas iequaliter in 
omnibus mvenitur et lamen secundum majorem capacitatem 
intellectus, unus magis vel minus cognoscit ventalem priocipiorois, 
quam alius " (Sum 2-zrp, q y, a 4, ad 3 ) 
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of Contradtctwn and Cattsaltty. Nfither is a mere geiierali- 
zatKin from a multitude of observations, ami neithet js bold 
m an .ihstiac't form by the child. But liavim,' intellectually 
appu'hcmlcd m particular sen‘iuous cxpci icnrcs the notions 
in the one case of ‘■being” and in the other of ‘•thing 
heginmny to cvist,” theie is nei'dod only an easy effort of 
rellexioii upon the notions omploved in the singular coni- 
paiisnn to intuitively rccogin/e the .Avioni * Aftciwaids in 
(omphcaled ri asonitigs 1 may recur to the gem ral rule to 
pistiK a paituular stcj) about nhuh I am dubious, but the 
relation is first apprehended in the singnl.ir experience 
Truths of this character are rightlv teuiied iiamundental. 
They are not limited to the field of ohsei vcd phenomena. 
They underlie and extend bcvond cxpciiencc , and they con- 
stitute a body of knowledge of an ciitiicly distinct order from 
that comprised in the experiential sciences 

Reiuliiigs — Perhaps the ties! history of i hconcs of Knowledge is 
that contained in the first volume of CrkfitnlniSilciiie, von A 1 Schmid 
(Munich) The literature on the nature and origin of Necessary 
Truth IS abundant. Kssays t. a, and 5, in Dr Ward's P/iilnsufhy 
of T/tiiiin, Vol I are exhaustive. St'o also Kleutgen. op cit §111288 — 
309, Ur. M'Cosh, Exam of Mill, cc. xi xii ami Intuitions of Mind, 
passim , and Dr. Lofley, i.['isttmo,o^\ I'au II, 

" [nteflectus prmcipionim dicitur esse habitus naiuralis Ex 
ipsa cnim natura aninuc iiUellev tualis convenit homim quod statim 
cognito quid est tolum et quid est pars, cognoscat quod omne 
totuni est majus su.a parte, ct simile est in Ciletis bed quid sit 
totum et quid sit pars, cognoscert non potest msi per species intelli- 
gibiles a pliantasmalibus acccpt.as, ct propterca. Arisloteles in fine 
Postenorum ostendit quod cognitio principioruin provenit nobis ex 
sensu " (1-2, q 51, a i ) Just as ttrmg stands first, according to 
St Thomas, in the order of conception, so is the principle of con- 
tradiction— the opposition of tieittf; and tniii-beins — primar) in the 
judicial order •' lii prima quidem operatmne (apprehensio) est 
ahquod primum quixl cadet in conceplione jntellectus, scil. hoc 
quod dico ens , nec aliqiiid liac o|)eratione potest mente concipi nisi 
intelligatur ens et quia hoc principium Imfossibtle est esse et non 
«sf dependet ex intellectu oipv, sicut hoc principium Otntu 

tolum est ma/ii', iini fartt, ex intellectu tutius et partis, ideo hoc 
etiam principium est naturaliter primuin in secunda opcratione 
intellectus, scilicet componentis et dividentis Nec aliquis potest, 
secundum hanc ojierationem intellectus, ahquid intelligeic nisi hoc 
principle inielleclo " {Mitafhys. Lib IV lect 6 ) 

“ Cf M'Cosh's /xtBdo »' <1/ A/iiid, Bk 1 Pt I c 11 §§ 3, 4 The 
Aristotelico-Scholastic doctrine concerning the nature and origin 
of axiomatic truths is admir.xbly expounded by T. de Regnon, S J., 
Mitafhystque dts Causes, Ltvre 1 . cc. 2, 4. 5 



CHAPTER XIV. 

CONCEPTION : ORIGIN OF INTELLECTUAL IDEAS 
{continued). 

Summary of past Chapters — In chapter xii. we 
proved that sensuous and intellectual activit}' differ 
in kind. We defined intellect as the “ faculty ol 
thought,” including under thought, conception, judg- 
ment, reasoning, supra-sensuous attention and self- 
consciousness. In chapter xiii. we have sketched at 
considerable length the attempts made by the chief 
modern schools of j)sychobgists to evpLiin the 
relations between sensuous cognition and thought, 
and to trace the origin of the latter. It will be now 
our own duty to face this latter question, and 
examine more closely the nature of our intellectual 
operations. 

Thought an Activity. — If we analyze a process of thought, 
we shall observe, in the first place, that it is ui a marked 
manner an activity. Even in simple sensations, such as those 
of sight, there is genuine psychical activity of a certain kind ; 
for the mind truly reacts to the physical stiiniiliis by a con- 
scious state. Still, compared with thought, sensuous life is 
relatively recipient and passive. In thinking, however, as in 
recalling a train of reasoning, in following an argument or in 
solving a mathematical problem, we are conscious of the 
mmd as active. It attends to certain objects and abstracts 
from others; it brings together different ideas and compares 
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them ; it resohes complex conceptions into simpler elements; 
it judges, infers, and generalizes, and throughout all these 
opeiations, even when proceeding automatically or without 
voluntary etfort, this rational coiiseioiisness isot an eminently 
active chfiractci. 

Thoug;ht Universal. — But a fai more important featiiie of 
thought is that it deals with gemr.ii rel.it ions and abstractions. 
Whilst sensuous appiehensioii is confined to the mduidnal 
and concrete, thought can lay hold ol the abstr.act and the 
uinicrsal, or of the getu-r.il asjnct^ of things Images and 
rejn eseiitations of paiticniar objei Is. it is true, .accompany 
oui thinking, and iihen the subjocl of consideration is 
singular, or when a fr.mi of thought consists maiuh of the 
reminiscence of conrn te expei leiu es, the intellect mdirrctly 
apprehends smgulai events' Still the diiect ohjet t of iiitel- 
Icctn.il activity, even ui p-irticubii e\p< i lencc.s, is the miiv* isal 
and ahstiact Introspi ction informs ns th.it in all thinking 
operations the mind s< i/es on g> in lal features of things, tin ir 
agreements or dilicreiues, the relations ot cause md effect, 
of suhstaiice and accident, of nnitv, jihiialitv. and toniiPMOiis 
in spate or tune The study ol thought eNjiiesNcd iii l.mgiiage 
makes this clear, toi the roniinon noun.s, adiectnes, and 
veihs, as well as prepo..ilions and .advetbs, all sjmbohze 
universal notions and a list i.ic lions — but abstractions having 
then foundation in reality. 

Take, foi instance, a newspaper article, and analvze it. 
You will find that if is tomposeil ol reasonings oi argu- 
ments, These are rosolvahle into seveial si i>.uate judgments 
enunciated in projiositions , and these l.ist arc idtuuafely 
reducible to tcims .ind single vvoids exiinssivc of general 
ide.is or concepts When thus an.iivzed the pinposiiion — 
c g., “ Liberty is a natural riglit,” v lelds foiii such universal 
notions, and “ Bread is cheap.” gives thite It is the 
function of Psychology to studv the nature of these Intel* 
lecfual processes; and, atcoidiitgly, in tins chapter we 
purpose to treat of the formation of muveis,al notions or 
concepts. 

Conception : Two Questions. — When investi- 
gating the formation of concepts, it is important 
to distinguish two separate, though connected 
questions; — How are they elaborated? and How 

' " Intellectus noster dtttcU non est cognoscifivus nisi 
salium Inilirfcte aulcm et quasi per quamd.am reflevionem potest 
cognoscere •imgulare " (St Thomas, Qq disp Ue vent, q 8, a 14.) 
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are they onsiinated ? The former may he stated 
thus: Given the most nulimcntary and imieter- 
minate acts of intellectual apprehension, what is the 
process by w'hich these are developed and elaborated 
into the clear and distinct universal concepts, the 
specific ideas, and scientific notions of later life ^ 
The other is — How are these primitive intellectual 
data themselves obtained? Or ; How is the lational 
faculty of the mind evoked into activity and made 
cognizant of the object which stimulates the sense I* * 

Elaboration of Universal Concepts — Iniuttwt 
AbshacUon and Gcnerahuitiaii In mature life the pei- 
ceptioii of a single specimen is often the occasion of 
our forming a truly universal idea For instance, 
whilst visiting the Zoological Gardens, an unfamiliar 
object presents itself to my senses and aw.ikens an act 
of intellectual attention. I at once appuhend it as a 
large - dark - hairj'- skinned • hum)> - backed ■ long • necked- 
four-footed-self-nioving //img. 'J'he conijiJcx idea thus 
awakened in my mind w.is tinned bj the srlioolmtn a 
direct or potentially' umvcr.srd concept. Considered 
abstractly in itself it is neither universal nor singular. 
The same holds true of any simple idea given in an act 
of any direct perception, such as that of colour or taste. s 

- The above distinction may be useful to the reader of the 
Scholastic manuals tlnderthe headinp; OriRin of Ideas, those woiks 
discu-ss thesecond question, whilst fcnftlish text-bni .ks of I’sjchology 
confine themseKes exclusively to the first 

* “The conception of .an ahsir.act quality is, i,,l,eii by itself, 
neither univcrs.il unr particul.ir. If I abstract u/itU’ fiom the rest 
of a wintry landscape thus mormuK, it is a pi-rliTtly definite con- 
option, a self-identical quality whicli 1 may mi an .iR.im . but as I 
have not yet indivuiiialired it by expressly meaniii" to restrict it to 
this particular snow, nor thought of the possibility of other things 
to which It may be applicable, it is so f,ir but a floating adjective " 
(Jame.s, Vol 1 p 473 ) t'ompare St '] horiias Si qua raiur 
Utrum ista natiira (natura humana considerai.-i modo absolute ut 
abstracta) possit dici una vel plures, neuirnm cottcedendum e<l, quia 
tttrumque est extra conceptum humamtatis, et uli umque potest sibi 
(bumanitati) accidere Si enim plurahtas esset tie ratione ejus nun- 
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I may now, by an act of reflective consciousness, turn 
my attention back from the thin^ to the and whilst 
considering^ the idea advcit to its susceptibility of 
being leali/.ed or reproihiccd in an indefinite number of 
similar beings. In tins second stage the idt’a has 
become a perfectly general concept, called b> the 
schoolmen a inu.’nsal, Tlie object before me may 

happen to be a uiiujne monstcu , but, nevei thclcss, 
It suffices for the formation of the logicallv-itniveisal 
concept. 

It IS not necessary for me to sec .aiui compare several 
:\.vinplcs of the c la>s I Iwnc not to av\,ot the automatic 
evolution of a cfuciic miat;e b) the fusion of a succession of 
impressions. 'I’he mind's sjmntancoiis pcn\ er of abstraction 
and ncueiali/atiou. when once awakened, can itself construct 
the iiriiveisal rotion The spric’le expeneme leieal* tome 
the union, and, Iheieloie, the i ompatilnhtj, of the collei tion 
ofnoles which constitute the concept . 1 pei, cue its inteuial 
j)ossiIuht\ , and advi it to its suscejitibilitj of multiplu atidi 
The idea, however, thus lapidlv loimed mav not lepiesent 
lecuiateli an v existing class of object ; it most piob.ilili does 
not rouespond to an actual species. The coloui or the si/e, 
foi lust.nice, whicli eiitei into inv representation max be 
ac( idcnt.d nr I veil j-iemiliat to the particular ruiuu d bofoie 
me 'file idea IS luilv g£Hi)a/, but the generali/ation is pie- 
cijulale, .iiid pii li.dib false if sii[)posc'd to repiesent the 
actual (11 di i of the Jilivsicai unneise It jinssesses wliat Abbe 
Pi.it calls I’lnui’o ’itihli drdtoit, Init not vet / loiicri iidih dffiitt. 
It is a logical, not a scientific iiuueis.d. It has to be per- 
fect! d by piotiac'ted cxpeuence. wliuh involve^, on the one 
baud, a diligent obsci vation of new evam|)les and on the 
other, reiterated leflectice consideiation ami leadjii'tinent of 
the iilea, so as to adapt it nioic c loselj to the tacts.* 

quart! posset esse iina, qmim latnen iina sit secundum quod est la 
Socrate. Similiter si unit.as essel de inlellerlu ct rationc tjus, tunc 
esset una ct eadcmi nitura bocratis et I'l.xtoms, nec jiosset m 
pluribus plunfican " {0( knit et hi^eHtia, c. IV, Ct. Kukabj, Pint 
Pi maples, p jiO ) 

* " ConsidiSrims par exemple ia coulcur d'une boule il’ivotre 
Par elle-mStne ccite roulem est la qualitc de ultf boulc. un mode 
indissolublement be a cette boule, nVxisi ant cl nc pou\ ant exlster 
qu’en elle. Mais (ju une lois cette coulcur sou le (erme de num 
intelligence que je n'en aie p.ts scmlemcnt la sensation, mais encore 
I'id^, aussitbt et par le fait mime av.tnl de i>.aM)ii si cette quahtc se 
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Furthermore, m the act of apprehension, which seemed so 
rapid, we cognire the object as Aark-ioloui ed, hatrv-^kinmd, 
self-movtug, and the like. But each of these adjcctnes 
expresses a universal notion, and the complex conception of 
the camel is thus easily attained, only because we arc aheady 
in possession of the more elementary ideas of which it is 
constituted In mature life cognition is often a process of 
rc-cognition, perception an exercise of apyierccption , we 
comprehend an object by bnnjtim' it nndci a class, oi a 
system of intersecting? classes with which we aic alre.idy 
familiar. But we must not be misled by this fad into the 
error that all co{?nition is classification ^ The notion of In mg, 
which IS the most primitive, the most indetciminatc, and the 
widest of all idca.s, and which, moreover, enters into all oiir 
intellectual cognitions, is not the outcome of a juoccss of 
comparison, but of mtcllectual intuition “ The same is tiiic of 
simple ideas presented in direct acts of apprehension, though 
the exigencies of language force us to express the cxpciiciice 
m the form of classification In the mental act itself, \ic may 
simply mtuit an object oi attribute, which may or may not be 
familiar ; but if we seek to jiiit the thought into words, it must 
be in terms syinbohc of iccogmzed classes — c.g , “That is 
scarlet,’’ or “TIin is paiiilul ’’ Moieoicr, the iiatuie of 
mental action must be the same in kind throughout man’s 
life, although intellectual activity is \ery faint and feeble in 
the early stages of its exercise; at all events, any con- 

rencontre ailleurs dans la nature, je la vois applicable a line infinite 
d'autres boules d'lvoire et peut-etre aiissi a une infiiiitt d’aiitres 
corps II en est de meme de toule subsPance, de lout modr, de tout 
rapport, de tout Ceque nous connaissons Un objet qiielconipie qui 
pinetre dans noire conscience empirique, .acqiueit sous le regard Je 
notre conscience rationelle et du premier coup une sort ifunirerialile 
qui va jusqu' a I'lnfini Dans tout individu donne, I'lntelligence 
decouvre une essence et dans cette essence l.i po'-sibilite de se lealiser 
dans tons les temps et tous les bens aiit i it dc lois qu'or. le \oudra 
Au-dessus de runmersaitle de fail il-y-a I'univer ulil{ dr rfuijt, dont le 
propre est d’etre essentielle a 1 idee, logiqut , absolue ’’ (L’/iilri/wf 
Actif, p 8i ) 

* Herbert Spencer’s laboured assault on the possibility of a 
notion of the absolute (Fust Funciples, pp 79—82) is based on this 
fallacy “God being unclassable,’’ is not thereby “ unknowable " 
We can conceive Him as a unique Being, possessed of intelligence, 
power, and holiness without limit, and our conception, though 
inadequate, is good so far as it goes 

® “ In his autem qua in appieliensione hominum radnnt quidam 
ordo invenitur nam illiid quod primo cadit in apprehensinne est en' 
CBjus intellectus mcluditur m omnibus qua.cumque quis appre- 
hendit ’’ (St Thomas, Sum Thiol 1-2, q 94, a 2 ) 
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jectiiTC*? wc make a^; to the development of rational cof^mtion 
in childhood nni'if be based on u bat «e know ot the noiklnK 
of the human imiul at a later jicriod — but, of coiiise, corrected 
and qiialihed by all icUxant laits that we can gather fiom a 
diligent stud) of infant lite. 

Intellectual Apprehension — At what age intel- 
lectual cognition proper begins it is impossible to 
determine. The sensuous faeulties must, however, 
have att. lined a certain maturity before the higher 
functions of tlie mind are evoked into activity. 
Caiefiil oliservation seems to establish that the 
primitive consciousness of the infant is an ill-defined 
sensory continuum, a mass of obscure homogeneous 
feeling in which there is little advertence to diffctences 
of ob|octs or sensations. (See p. 151 ) With frequent 
evercise and vaiied experience in the manner already 
descnlted, the sensuous powers develop until they are 
sufficiently perfect to ministcT to intellectual cogni- 
tion. When this stage is n ached the intellectual act 
elicited must he the same in l-tnui as that which the 
mind exerts in later life. It must be an act of intel- 
lectual appit'hfii^um, hut of course of the vaguest 
character. The widest and most indeterminate con- 
ception under which we can cogni/c any object is that 
of heiiitr or tlnit^ The carlust intellectual cognition 
ehcitt'il bythetluld is, there fore, the ajvprehension ot 
an object as a (suig, or rather as an eiis exfcti^um — a 
stretched-out-thing, whilst vague intuitions of moving- 
being, coloured ■ being, resisting - being, are almost 
simiijt.meously readied. It takes in objects as 
confused wJwles before it discriminates their separate 
Paris. It peiceives them .is totalities before dis- 
tinguishing their various attributes Hut the process 
by which the vague notions thus re.ached are contracted 
and enrichc'd, are analyzed, claiified, and perfected is 
merely the reitcr.ited exeren.e of this same intellectual 
power of apprc'hensive attention. 

Comparative Abstraction. — Attention is especiallj^ 
awakened by rtpthiion of an experience, especially if 
this be connected with the child’s own physical 
comfort or pleasure. The frequent re-appearance of 
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some object evcites interest. The sensuous perception 
becomes more perfect ; the produced in the 

imagination more distinct. Suppose, for instance, 
that some agreeable plienomenon, as, r.g., a bright red 
garment or a cup of milk lireaks in fiom time to time 
upon the drowsy- consciousness of tlie infant ; the 
pleasure occasioned will stimulate attention to tlie 
object ; tlie recurring incident or group of incidents 
will be noticed, and observation will be concentrated 
upon them. This focussing of attention on part of ,m 
experience has as its counterpart or pintston, 

that is, the temporary withdr.iwal of our mental ga/e 
from the elements unattended to. Still, the contraction 
of our attention to one object or part of an object is not 
so complete as to result in the entire ignoring of its 
surroundings. Indci'd, with repetition of the experience 
the surroundings themselves become matters of interest, 
and the variations which accompany the constant factor 
begin to be discerned more and more tUarly. \Miilst 
some attributes presented in the original vague .act ot 
apprehension recur regularly, others are intermittent 
or disappear. The red gaiment first observed when 
stretched-out is afterwards noticed lolded in various 
ways, and its shape is different. Tlie milk is now hot, 
now cold, sometimes sweetened with sugar, some- 
times not, and the like. The notion of sameness amid 
change is being evoked, and this leads the child to 
compare. 

Comparison and Discrimination. —Comparison 
plays a considerable part m the elaboration of our con- 
cepts; but It implies their previous existence in at least 
a vague form. The mind cannot comiiarc unless by an 
act of apprehension it is already in possession of the 
terms to be compared. Partial variation accompanying 
partial sameness in the objects of experience stimulates 
the judicial activitj of the mind, which at first acts 
feebly, but with increasing firmness and distinctness 
as the faculties develop. Dsscrimwalion involves 
analysis, the splitting-up of the perceived object into 
its constituent elements ; whilst this very process of 
separation pre-supposes an intuitive synthctu grasp of 
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tlie object as a 7f'//(>/c in the on<tinal conception, which 
IS now' realized with ('renter distinctness. The shape, 
colour, temper.aturo, and softness of the (janvient, and 
the sweetness, temperature, and colom of the milk are 
distinguished as aitnhnies of thepercened ohieit and the 
child is perfecting its notion of nniiy and coming to 
realize the dillerence between suh^taun and accident m 
the original vague ens exten^um It should not, bon ever, 
lie forgotten that the recognition of sameness invohes 
numoty , and that although the natural tendency of the 
mind IS in the beginning altoguher objective, there 
must be an implicit awareness of its own enduimg 
evistence, dimelopiiig in the consciousness of the child 
concomitantly with its cognition of the persistence of 
evteinal things 

Hut the infant's ex[)erience is not limited to 
the recurrence of the same individual objects. He 
peiccives difli rent beings rcsiiiihlwa e.icli other in fcwei 
ni more features; and his attention is c.dled to the 
recunence of a common elenient m qiiitt' different 
situations. Thus, after he has grown famih.ir with the 
red garment, he observes a red table cover nr a red 
iieck-tie, .md ailvciting to the simil irity not unfre 
qiiently manifests Ins satisfaction ,it the discovery. 
Tins is an important epoch in the elaboration of the 
general concept, for such an experience stimulates 
in a lively manner the abstiactive power of the 
intellect, and incites tlie infant mind to consciously 
consider and dwell upon the conception redness in a 
completely ci/o/inf/ slate. 

Generalization. — The transition to the perfectly 
general concept, the formally rejlex iwtversal idea, is 
now very rapid. The rlnld having olisciied this red 
colour in different objeds, and conceived it in the 
abstract by a fnrthei leflective act, considers it as 
capable of indefinite realization in other objects. 
The mind exerts its synthetic power and constructs 
new specimens, all embodying tins attribute, and con- 
sciously adverts to the fact that it may be predicated of 
them all. 

As we have already pointed out, the formation of a 
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general conrept is quite possible in mature life after a 
single perception ; and the operation may be similarly 
within the power of the child at a very early date. 
Nevertheless, it seems to us more probable that the 
reflective consideration of the concept involved in the 
act of formal generalization is ordinarily excited in 
the infant b\’ the comparison of different objc cts and the 
discovery of a common attribute in several individuals 
But the view of the older empiricists that generali- 
zation IS simply the outcome of an accumulation oi 
experiences is utterly erroneous. The active generali- 
zing impulse IS innate in our rational nature. Nay, 
experience is needed not to stimulate and excite, but 
to check and moderate this generalizing teiulenc) 
The chief use of reiterateil observation is rather 
to correct and vcrilj than to generate universal con- 
ceptions 

Precisely the same functions of the inti.'llect— 
attention, abstraction, analysis, synthesis, comparison, 
and discrimination — are ciuplojed in l.isliioniiig the 
notions of science and those of ordinary life, and then 
work in both cases is the same— to correct, adjust, and 
verify the vague idea generated spontaneously bv the 
mind's own activity operating on concrete individual 
facts. Science is, after all, but a further elaboration 
and systematization of our ordinary cognitions, em- 
ploying more careful methods of observation. 

Let us, for example, trace the growth of the idea of cflt 
By Its repeated appearance before the inlant jiiissy excites 
attention, and is appiehended as a n I'lti-foin -tc/;/;cd-self- 
mvvtng-thtng. On subsequent occaMons it is ,-ihserved standing, 
moving, soinetmies mystei loiisly crmnpling itself iiji and s.tt ng 
down, sometimes lying seemingly dead on the hearth-nig. The 
image of pus.sy IS by this tune very distinct, but the concept is 
still vei-y imperfect It is merely that white-four legged-self- 
inoviiig-tlimg-which-docs-ciinous-acts Still the iniiul can 
and probably does generalize it The child is quite pieparcd 
to apply the notion to an indefinite number of white, self- 
moving quadrupeds. Later on a black cat intiiides. and the 
general likeness in form, movement, and habits, is recognized, 
whilst the mind is disconcerted by the startling dissiiuilanty 
la colour. The notion of cat has now to be enlarged to accom* 
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modate itself hencelorth to all hues. Next day the child 
observes a St. Bernard’s dog, and manifests his appreciation 
of the siniilanty in this new sclf-inoving quadruped F or him 
it is a big cat. If a second dog now appear, the onginal 
.dea IS seen to embrace two classes of objects. The concepts 
of dog and cat are distingutilud and contrasted ; attention is 
dtiected to then points of agieeinent and difference, and 
both notions become speedily well defined. The shape of the 
cat, Its furry sl<in, its stealthy movement, its peculiar cry, are 
ccmibined and held together bv a synthetic intellectual act, 
and the concept of cat is formed and read) to be contiasted 
with the idea of dog, or shc< p, or to be inductively applied to 
all future cats The child's comparatively clear conceptioas 
of these donieslic anuiials aie thus elaborated out of the 
pniiiilive, ill dehiied, and obscurt appiehension of four legged- 
spll-iuoving-beiiig. Increasing e\pcneiice continues to perfect 
these conccjitions of the nature of coiniuou objet ts until the 
aveiage knowledge possessed in the cliild's social eiivironraent 
is reached, when progtess orrliiianly stops, and Ins ideas 
become practically fixed Thus, the conceptions of cat and 
dog, bread and butter, are appioxirnately the same among 
most people of the same degree of culture. 

Commonly, however, when a special branch of 
science is undertaken, there is at once a new start, and 
an enlarged field of possible knowledge concerning the 
things of which it treats opens out before our minds. 
Still, the process is fundamentally of the same kind, 
and the clear, distinct, and rich conception which the 
chemist possesses of the nature of water, as composed 
of oxygen and hydrogen and exhibiting a thousand 
affinities and properties which distinguish it from other 
species of things, is only a better elaborated form ol 
the infant’s idea of the disagreeable thing in which he 
is daily washed.^ In fact the growth of our intellectual 

’ Merciqr justly insists " Nous n'arrivons pas subitement a 
I'esscHce sficifique des chuscs nous commencons par saisir leurs 
quahtds, comrae quelque chose de concret et de subsistant, nous ne 
dislinguons pas de prime abord. entre la sieistatice comrae telle et les 
aeodents qui I’aflectent et y sont mherents, entre les qualitcs «ii»- 
tigentei et les caracteres neces'-jiies, cest-a-dire. les pro/’rUtt s natnrelles 
ou les notes essenttclles du sujet que nous voudnons pouvoirdifimr 
C e n'est que plus tard, par voie de comptrawn et au moyen de 
I’lnduction que nous approchons d’une mamere de la 

connaissance de Vesseme spectjiaue des itres et de ce prtmttr fond 
fubsioHhel qul demeure invanable chez eux a travers les vanations 
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knowledge is a continuous descent down Porphyry's tree. 
Each step augments wliat logicians call the ooniprc- 
henston or connoiai ion of our subjective conceptions, that 
is, It increases our knowledge of the essential attributes 
of the being represented by our idea, wliilst on the 
other hand it lessens the e\tcnswH or field of objei ts to 
which the idea can be applied. 

Thought and Language. — Nnwwg. — The giou]) 
of attributes summed up in a concejit thus forim d 
could, however, neither be retained in the memory nor 
communicated to others unless tiiey wcie eniliodicd iii 
some definite sign. Hence we mark them with 
names. This is the final act of denumtnaiwn, the impoit- 
ance of which in the growth of knowledge and the 
elaboration of our concepts of specific essences, it 
would be difficult to exaggerate. The reciirienre of 
the name will awaken in the future b}' association 
sensuous images of the individual objects perctived in 
the past, but its essential functions are to hold together 
and express the nucleus of attributes wliuh constitute 
the common nature apiirehended in the universal 
concept. Hamilton has characterized woids as the 
“ fortresses of thought,” and the jihrasc very fitly 
indicates one of their most imiiortant duties. They 
establish our command over conceptions which have 
been gained by a piotracted exi>crunce and might 
otherwise be soon lost. JJy definition a term is made 
to signify a detcriiiinate group of piojierties which we 
have frequently found together. It rcyislcr\ the result 
of a long series of observation" ; it is readily repre- 
sented in imagination, and serving as a general symbol, 
it is handled with the gieatest ease in our reasoning 

incessantes de leurs accidents " {Fychclocie, p ) Similarly 
Coconnier " Exzminez Us idees que voiis faites des difl^rents 
ttres, et vous verrez que vous les aver ioutes consiilii^es a I'aide 
del notions iranscendeiilales ct leiijiwttwt de I’ontoloRie, notions 
g^n^^ales d'etre, di‘ substance, de qiialites, de cause, d'action, da 
space, etc D'apres cela nos icldcs des choscs matcrielles sont 
comme autant de faisceaux, de conccpt.s additioncs rtunis et 
groupds en autant de diverses manicres que nous connaissonsd'dtrei 
matdriels dififerents." {L’Amc humaine,p. j^o. Cf. Pedlaube, 
dis Coneepts, pp. 302, 303, 326, 332—335 ) 
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processes. These great advantages of language in 
relation to comple.x ideas are conspicuously illustrated 
in sciences like Botany and Chemistry, the nomenclature 
and terminology of winch have bei n formed on syste- 
matic principles. 

Communication of Ideas. — But the value of %vordsise%en 
mule ob\ lolls as iiibtii, meats of coiiimuiiicatimi, foi v\hich 
piiipose, indeed, they well priiiiaiiK luventeel Here the ceiii- 
dition of thr c hild who comes into the possession of a language 
already made is ohvioush very different fiom that of a human 
being huildmi; uji a s\ stem ot speech for himself The foinier 
lei elves an tnornioiib giatiiitous gift of pur lous coni options 
to be aiipropriatcd with the least possible labour. The child 
bom into the luheiitancc of a cultivated language starts from 
alevcl which has lequired nmnbeilcss gcneiations of great 
minds to build up, and just .as cities, roads, railways, and 
machinery are contiibiitioiis of the labours and the genius of 
past centimes towards tiis material wilfaie, so the vocabulary 
of which he IS put in jiosses-ioii vwth almost equal facility is 
an accumulated Icgacv ot incalculable worth in the enrich- 
ment of his intellectual lile 

Ideas prior to Words — Useful, however, as language is for 
the developnitiit and peiteetii'n ot thinking, there is no 
evidence that it is abscilutelv neiess.uy to thought. The idea 
piecedes the word; the lattci is invented to express the 
former. The cliild is pos.M-.sid ot maiiv simple ideas before 
he can give utteiance to them bv oral sounds Deaf mutes 
are proved to have perfoiiueil iiiauv intellectual operations 
before thej employ any kind ot signs to exptess them. 
Nevertheless, it i.s pioluible that in normal life no lengthy 
chain of thought is cained on without the mind assisting itself 
by the use of words wtuch, in the case of the dumb, are 
replaced by movements, images, or physical symbols of some 
other sort • 

Second Question. — Ongtn of Ideas. — Having thus 
described at length what seems to us to be the most 
common process by which the primitive vague intel- 
lectual apprehensions of being, extended being, moving 
being, coloured being, and the like, are contracted and 

' Max MuUer, who argues for the inseparability of thought and 
language, gives a history of the dispute in his Siieme of Ihought, 
pp — 64, Cf also Mivait, Oa Itulh, c. zvi., James, Vol. II. 
355 - 358 . 
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elaborated into the specific ideas and scientific con- 
ceptions of later life, the question still remains • How 
are these most indeterminate notions themselves 
originally obtained ? What are the relations between 
the sensuous and the rational functions of the mind in 
the initial act of intellectual cognition ? Sonic able 
scholastic psychologists reply that the operation is 
incapable of further analysis. Consciousness assures 
us that the intellect lays hold of the abstract and 
universal aspect in the concrete sensible phenomenon , 
but wc cannot penetrate beyond this ultimate fact ® 
The schoolmen, however, in general, answered this 
question by the theory of the Intellectns Agcns, therein 
developing the Aristotelian doctrine of the abstractive 
activity of the intellect. This theory is thus an attempt 
to explain hoiv intellectual activity is evoked, and m 
what way the primitive abstractive operation is exerted. 
It is therefore a hypothesis put forward to give a fuller 
account of certain well established facts , and its value 
IS to be measured like that of any other hypothesis by 
Its success in explaining the phenomena. It accord- 
ingly stands on quite a different level from that of the 
tenet that intellect is a spiritual abstractive faculty 
essentially different from sense. This latter doctrine 
we believe to be a demonstrated truth, whilst the 
former can only claim to be a probable oi plausible 
theory ; and it seems to us very important to recognize 
clearly the relatively subordinate character of this very 

• Dr. G. Hafjeman thus writes “ The soul must be endowed 
with the faculty of abslyaclwn The mind immediately abstracts the 
essence of the object just as in sense-perception the soul imme- 
diately apprehends the stimulus. But we are just as incapable of 
obtaining an insight into the process of the spiritual abstractive aitivity as 
of deducing the nature of sensuous activity from the essence of the 
soul ” {Psychologie, § 93, Sechste Auflage, 1897 ) Similarly Abb6 
Piat “Notre avis a nous, est que I'acte original par lequel I'lnlel- 
bgence opere sur les donnees empiriqaes, r£sisle, commi rcmolion 
on I’acte Jibre, a toute definition vraiment positive, il y reste u« 
rAidu impinetrable." [LTdee, p 244 . cf L' Intellect AcUf, pp 134, 135 ) 
"f’atet ml certum remansisse apud Scholasticos in hac diffigilf 
quxstione, nisi solatn formationem harum idearum her vim absirac- 
tivam intelUctus . Quicunque enim per vim intellectus abstractivaiQ 
kJeamm onginem explicat, wre intra uhoiam ■nanet." (P. J. Menc!ir«L 
S J., PiyrAainfM, p, 301.) 
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speculative discussion. Modern writers with the most 
superficial information regarding media-val thought, are 
wont utterly to mistake the weight assigned to different 
questions; and they would fain identify the fate of the 
grand fabric of the whole scholastic system with a few 
ingenious and very speculatue solutions of subtle meta- 
physical problems of comparatively inferior significance. 
Accoidingly, with fair warning to those not familiar 
with the Scholastic Philosophy tliat tins is amongst the 
most obscuie and dillicult of the discussions of the 
schoolmen, we shall give an exposition of the subject 
for the sake of those who may wish to go deeper into 
mediaeval metaphysics. 

Aristotelico-Scholastic Theory of Abstraction. — This starts 
from the truths ahuadv established, that in matuie life the 
mind is in possession of trnl) abstiact and universal ideas 
which tian-scend the lange of the lower or organic faculties, 
and thus foice upon us the adiiiission ot a highei, supra- 
sensuous power. These ideas represent under an abstract 
and uriivursal form the essence or nature which evi.sts itidi- 
viduahzed by matenal conditions 111 sensible objects W’e 
hav e thus two gr.ides of cognitive fai ulties, sense 
the lower; and intellect the higher 01 spiritual power. 

I. Format chjcils of Intdlect ami of Some — The formal object 
of sense— that which it is oul.uiied to appiehcnd — is some 
paiticular phenomenon, some conciete quality or matenal 
thnig. Thefoiinal oh)ect ol intellect is in general, the 
ci^eoee or tjuiddity of things in its widest sense.'" VV'ithin the 
The student must lie conslantlv on his guard against inter- 
preting "essence" to imply all that is contained in " specihc 
nature " Amongst its synonyms in scholastic lilerature are Quod 
quid tit ; or, What any thing is , the (,>uul(htas, W hatness, H'astieil, 
rb Ti' fleoi. or the nature of an object, the latro tnttiaa, la ratwm 
iutime, the realized idea or plan, the actiialued internal possibility 
ot a thing, the sura of the notes which constitute it Every positive 
answer to the question. What is that •' reve.als the essence The 
answer may vary m definiten-ss Irom • "It is something," to 
'■ It is a dark-extended-four-footed-long-nccked-hump-backed-hairv- 
skinncd-self-moving-bcing ’’ The (oiiner expresses the essence in 
Its most indeterminate form, the lalter approximates towaids the 
conception of the specific e‘sscnce of .v camel, borne of the above 
synonyms— zg,. nafure. are more freejue'ntly used to designate the 
specific essence , but there Is no fixed usage When it is said 
that the intellect abstiacts the essence, this term must be understood 
in its widest sense . the more determinate specific essence, as before 
slated, is attained by otjservation. comparison, and induction 
U 
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sphere of bein;^ is included substance and accident, body and 
spint, creator and creatine, actual and possible reality ; in 
fact, everj thing capable of being in any measure understood. 
It IS under tins aspect that every object of thought is 
apprehended, it is the s inp'.cst and uidest of notions, and 
into it all notions aie finally resolved But, although the 
formal object of intellect embraces all forms of beiuj:;, yet the 
human intellect has tor its connatuial, immediate, or propor- 
tionate object, the abstract and universal essences of sensible 
or niateiial things. The connatural ob|ect of a faculty signifies 
that towaids which it directly tends, as opposed to that which 
it can cogni/e only iiiedi.itely and indiiectly, oi by analogy. 
God and other pure spii its aic thus not the connatural object 
of the human intellect'. They arc known not by intuition, 
but by inferenec and analogy; whilst our earlie\ mtellectual 
ideas are all of sensible objects. 

2. All knoTS'ledge starts juiiu experience. — At the begimiinq of 
life the mind is in a jnircly potential condition with respect 
to knowledge. Tlicie aie no innate cognitions, vvhetlier sen- 
suous or intellectual. 1 lie mind is described as a tabula rasa— 
a clean tablet on which nothing is yet written —although this 
term is not completely ajipropiiate, since such a tablet is 
entirely passive, whilst the intellect is endowed with an 
innate, oi a priori ai tive power of modifying itself, so 
as to generate abstract or immaterial representations ol 
sensible objects In order to apprehend any of these objects, 
theie must he w-rotight in the mind a form, modification, or 
determination by which it is assimilated to the object. 'Ibis 
modification ur foiin, is called the species tntpiessa, and we 
have desciibed in chapter iv , how material objects acting 
upon the senses produce modifications by wliicb the lower 
faculties are detcumiicd to the sensuous apprcticiiMon of these 
objects. But foi intelleitiial cognition the higher faculty must 
be similarly ditei mined by a form of a higher order — a 
species tntelhgibilis impiessa — to elicit a •vonceptien of the 
universal nature or essenre of the object. 

3. Intellectus Agens. — The action of the material object 
awakens sensuous peiception, which results in a concrete 
phantasm of the object 111 the imagination from which the 
intellectual concept is denved. But neither this sensuous 
perception of the object nor the lesiilting phantasm can 
directly effect the species inlelligibths impressa or generate an 
intellectual concept. They only contribute the “mateiial” 
elements or conditions to the elaboration of the concept. For 
neither the physical thing nor the phantasm can directly 
reveal itself to the cognitive intellect. Both are individual, 
concrete, material, whilst the object of the intellect » 
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nnivet&al, alwtiart, ami unniatenal. They contain, indeed, a 
unuc'isal essfiKc, hut individuali/cd in its material deter- 
minat.ons. It is 111 tins state only fiindaiiieutallv universal, 
and therefore not apt to be immediately taken up into the 
intellect. It is, aicoidiiif; to the scholastics, as yet only 
pnteittiiilly tntclh^ibU. somewhat as led or green is only 
poteiitiiilly soii'hIiIl m i\i<i daik; it needs to be made actually 
itUclliqilili,, 111 Older to he appieliended by the intellect. It 
has to he from its iiidividitaluiiig corpoieal con- 

ditions. Indeed, it was the conviction of this incapacity 
it the seiisihle matcn.il thmi; to directly manitcst itselt to 
the intellect and thus moihtv the spiiitiial faculty that induced 
Plato to assume the <\ist<me of real ahsti-act iniinaterial 
Cssc'iues separate fioiu seuoihle phciiomciia. 

It IS 111 uidir to an omit lor this modification of the 
spnitiial lai ultv. 01, which is the same thing, for the excita- 
tion oi the iut< licet to the gciieiation ot the abstract icpie- 
sentation ot tin essence existing nidiMduali?cd in the 
(ihantasin tliat the si hoolnien asiiihe to the intcllei t not 
inerelv the cap.ieity ot being inodilied so as to lepreseiit the 
vatious ohjee ts m an abstiact or spiiitual manner, but also an 
aiti.'e fiisrgy or fane oj its eieii, which is chief agent in the 
pioductioii of this inodilicatioii The only other alternative 

“ It should b' noted that the stlinoimen employed the words 
ah'.tiiiittiui .luil, lo itO^tiUit. Ill the cuiucise sigiuiicalion of that 
which has prevailed st mi Kaiii \\ nh modi rn writers intellectual 
abstraction pnmanlv signilies the ignoring or omission of the 
attributes Hot attended to. with the schoolmen it was nnderstoiid 
to pnmanlv im an the positive sideof the operation— the assumption 
by the mind of the pan selected, of the altnbutes which aie attended 
to A process of alistractioii, therefore, formerly signified the 
faftuig up ol something iiovv it would signify the of some- 

thing (t'f /.egir, present scries, pp 102) i-till, by the '' abstraction ” 
of the esst'iicu or sjiecies Irom the sensuous representation, the 
schoolmen did not mean the physical extraction of certain pans of 
the latter, but the reproduction of its essential features m an 
abstract manner in a higher form of consciousness Thus, Suarez 
" Observandum est.spectem non dici abstrulitbilem, ab!,tiahi, a 
phantasmatibus, qu.isi ipsa sjaicics prius esset imniixta phantas- 
matibus, unde postea separetur al> inlelleclu .agciite, ac transteralur 
in possibilem , hoc emm puerile esset cogitare Intellectum 

ergo abstrahert spectem, ml est aliud ijuam virlnte sua efliceie sjx-ciem 
spiritualem repra’sentaiitem eaiidem naturam, quam phantasma 
repraisentat, modo tamen quodam spintuali , illaque elevatio a 
matenali repraisentatione phantasmatts ad spiritualem repiaisenta 
tionem speciei intelligibihs dicitur afrsfnitbo . ex quo aperte constat 
abstractionera non esse actionem distmctam a productione speciei,'' 
(DtAnima, Lib. IV c 2, $ 18. Cf Sum 1 q. 85,3 i,ad 3, 4.,! 
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is to assume that the intellect is ileternuned to appiehend its 
object by an external spiiit, angelic or dninc. Tins, however, 
IS a fancitul and gratuitous hypothesis lurapahle ol pioul, 
and in conflict with much of the exidcncc adduced against the 
doctrines of innate ideas and ot oiitolngisiii. NVe aic, they 
argue, thus compelled to attribute the gciiei ation of mtullcctual 
ideas to an inhcieiit force of the intellect itselt, whii h, reacting 
on the occasion of sensory stiiinili, cffei ts in it.sell the modifica- 
tion by winch the object is ajiprclicndetl under a univetsal 
aspect Tins force isthemluv tnteUat, the. IniilUciui, Af^cm 
They define it as . d certain in^tnuiive spiritual /one or eiicij^v oj 
the nil mi, winch acting sponianeoiisly on the pusmtation of otijiits 
til the iiiiagiiiation, gcneuilcs “spuiLS inUlligilnk','' of tihiii, or, 
an active faculty whereby the inUlltct imiihfiis itsilf so as in 
represent tn a spiritual or abstract manner what is conci itily 
depicied tn the phantasm. 

The argument is put briefly by other scholastics thus : 
Neither the object itself, the sensuous imju cssion. nor the phan- 
tasm can genciate spciiis itUeUigibiles, hy whuli the intellect 
is deteimined to cogiiue the object, foi tins modification is a 
spiritual accident, and none such can be piodiicod by matenal 
agencies. It is a fundamental axiom, that no being can effect 
in anotlicr what is not rontauied ni itself, eithiT formally 
or eininentli, and a sjuntual aciideiit is eontamed in a 
corporeal agent, neither formally nor emmenlly. Theiefoic, 
the niodificatiou of the intellectual faculty inusl he inline- 
diately due to a spiritual, not an organic agency 

4- Intcllcctus Passibtlis. — The mind’s cijcihiiily of being 
modified so as to express the essence ol tin- ohjei t in a 
concept IS termed the intelleilus pattens vcl possthilts It is the 
inUtleclus pattens which formally undf rstands The inict- 
lectus ageiis must he conceived as instiiictuc or blind; its 
“abstractive ’’ action is productive ol intelligence, not loinially 
intelligent itself. Its function is to efject the luodihcalioii by 
which the act of mti llcrtual consciousness is imiuediately 
awakened.*'* It may be here asked if the action of llie iniel- 
lectus ageits be instinctive, why does it issue into thepiecisely 
appiopiiate activity? Why does it effect exactly the right 
modification to represent the object of the sensuous impression 

Cl Klentgen, op cit §§ 18—32,45— ,j9, 776,777, also PeilUube, 
op. cit pp 294 — 300 

** The different functions ascribed to the inteUectus agetis and 
patieas illustrate the scholastic distinction between an active and a 
passive faculty Both together constitute the actually intelligent 
mind ; but the former actuates its object, makes it jiass from a 
potential or virtual condition to one of actualiiation, whilst tha Utter 
is actuated by its object 
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when the latter cannot directly act upon it ? The answer lies 
in the fact that both sense and intellect have their source in 
the same indivisible soul, which is so constituted that on the 
stunulation of the foiiner the latter sympathetically responds 
by a higher read ion of its own — soincwhat as the appetitiie 
fat nlty, which conceived as such is blind, tends towards an 
object apprehended bv a cognitiie faculty as good. In both 
cases it IS the son! itself whn b acts tbrongh the faculty. 

Distinction between the Ailive and Passive Intellect — It was 
disputed among the scliooliiien, in what way and to what 
extent the intcllulus agens is to be distinguished from the 
xntelleitus f aliens. The .Arabian philosopher Avicenna and 
certain of his disciples interpreted Aristotle’s somewhat 
obscure language on the point, to mean that the mteliectus 
aliens is “ sejiarate " not merely from the human body, but 
also hoiTi each individual soul. Tliey', accnidingly, conceived 
this power, altera pantheistic fashion, as one universal spirit, 
which in some mysterious w ay operates upon tlie jiassixeor 
recipient intellects of all men. This gratuitous and fanciful 
hypothesis was unanimously rejected bv the schoolmen, who 
all deny to the mteliectus a^ens any existence separate from 
the individual soul. ISut heie the agreement ends. The 
majority conceive the mteliectus agens and mtelleetiis paUens as 
two real subjectively distinct faculties ol the soul, on the 
grouud that they are opposed as agent and pa'ient, mover 
and moved. The function of the one, it is urged, is to effect 
the species xmpussa, whilst that of the other is, when thus 
modified, to appiehend the object. Other scholastic philo- 
sophers, however, argue very’ lorciWy again'^l thi- inultipli- 
I'ation of faculties as excessive. They object that the 
hypothesis of two intellects is unnecessary, ami they maintain 
that these terms only designate different aspect-, 01 aptitudes 
of the same power. The name, intelleitiis agens, denotes the 
mind as capable of modifying itself, whilst the mtelLilus pattens 
signifies the same mind consideied from the other standpoint 
as capable of being modified. In this view they are sub- 
jectively meiely’ virtually distinct powers.'* 

5, Species hitclhgtbiles- Verbum Meniate. The modification 
of the mind viewed as wrought 111 the intetleelus pattens 
by the mteliectus agens, constitutes the species inteltigibibs 
tmpressa. The union of this species mifaessa with the Intel- 

" Inlellectus agens nalitei a passibih luui disiiiiguitur Nam 
intellectus dicitur agens, qu-itenus actionem cognoscitivam producit , 
pafiens vero, quatenus hanc ipsain actu-ntni in se recipit hjt'c autem 
duo munera ad uiiam et eandein potciitiam pcitment." (J Mendive, 
SJ, PiycAc/ogiu, § 514. Cf Hoedder, op cil 162,163, Pesch, 
op. cit g 83S ) 
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lectus Pattens results in the conception of the abstiact essence, 
the generation of the abstract idea ot the obiect, « Inch is 
called the species tnielli/^tbtlis ixpietsn, in.isiiiMdi as it is the 
intellectual expression of the object. 'I he .same act looked at 
under a somewhat different aspect as the leahzatioii or utter- 
ance of the thought of the object b\ the niiiul to itself is called 
the verbummentah, or mental word *■’ Finally, this same product 
considered as the intellectual expiession of the essence of the 
object abstracted from the individualizing notes which accom- 
pany it in the physical world is called the dind, or potential 
universal. It is not as yet an actually ot fainnilly univeisal 
concept. It prescinds alike from universality and individuality. 
It merely expresses iii an indeterminate mannei the essence 
of the object, omitting all individualizing conditions More- 
over, it IS not the object of cognition, but the tnsliunicnt or 
means by which the intellect appiehends its object. It is the 
medtum quo, not the medium quod percipitur. 

Formally Universal Ideas . — It is only by subsequent re- 
flexion that this potentially universal concept, thus reached 
by the spontaneous, direct, abstiactive action of the intellect 
is elaborated into the reflex or /oimaliy universal coiuept of the 
logician. The schoolmen, as ue have alieady observed, are 
extremely biiefon this latter pait of the proi css ; but under 
the term “ reflexion, ' they must intend to include conscious 
abstraction,'® ideal comparison, involving analysis and 
synthesis, and also generalization. For, in the reflective 
operation by which the primitive abstract roncciition is 

The allusions of modern writers to the vetlnim mentale of the 
■choolmen exhibit an amusing ignorance of the mi’uiiing of the term 
The phrase simply signifies with media val writers, the mental act 
corresponding to a common noun— e g , tnanvle, man, responsi- 
bility Thest words, it maybe presumed, have a meaning or con- 
notation The thought by which the mind compretiends that 
roeaning is the verium mentale, just as the vocal souiivl by which it 
communicates this thought to another mind is the veihunt orale 

The reader must be careful to distinguish two forms of 
" abstraction " in the scholastic account of the process The first 
consists of the initial act spontaneously exerted by the luteUcctut agens 
It IS tnsttnctive being preceded by sensuous but not by intellectual 
cognition It is called ■' absti action,” because it effects thn abstrait 
representation of the concrete object It is not preceded by but 
productive of the abstract concept In the second stage the intellect 
already in possession of this representation consciously adverts to 
the essential features contained in it, whilst it dehbcrately ignores 
or withholds attention from concomitant accidents The first stage 
is an act of insttnchve election by the intellect, the second is one of 
conscious selection, (Cf. Peillaube, tbtd pp Z93 — 300, also Boedder, 
op cit. 159—163 ) 
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formally uin\ersahzed, it must be held befoie the mind by a 
deliberate act of attention. The collcrtioii ol notes, which 
constitute its internal possibility, must he consciously realized, 
and then it must be judged capable ol representing an inde- 
finite nuiilbei of ideal or imaginary individuals, or ot being 
actualized in the various possible membeis of a class But 
such ideal comparison and generalization is the natural 
outcome of our rational nature, it may take place with great 
rapidity, and the constant check of careful obseivation and 
experiments is needeil to secure that our com options and 
generalizations aie in harmoiu with lealitv, alter the manner 
aesfiibi'd in ilu- laiher pait ol tins chapter. 

Summary — The si holastic thcor\, then, mny be thus 
briefly stated • An object produces an inijin ssion on a sen- 
sitive faciilly This results in .» sensuous jihantasm in the 
imagination, and here the work of the lower jiowei ends. 
Sime houcvei, in m.in the sensuous faculties of cognition 
have llieir source in a soul also eiulouid with intellectual 
aptitudes, the latter now issue into action '1 he presence of 
the phantasm foims the condition ot rational activity’, and 
the intellect abstracts the essence , that is, by its own active 
and passive capabilities generates the concept which expresses 
in the ahstiact the essence of the ohiect. By a further 
reflective act it views this absii.ait concept as capable of 
repiesenting any iiiembci of the class, and thus constitutes it 
a iormally universal idea '' 

” Mercier formulates ihe scliolasrtc doctnne In the three fol- 
lowmg propositions ti> " L inUlU;-tn!e (’■t en pvis'ianci 

A I'egatd icn uile uf . pout (jo'elle soil en etat J’accoinphr 

son acte, il faiit qu’elle sou infoimee par une esptce intelligible 
(spec.es tnrelligihilis), substitut del’objet aconmltre Aussi I'entende- 
raent, s'appclait-il, dans I'ecole, iHtellect possible on poUnttel (a) La 
formation de I'espeee mtelUgxble dentande une double taiise, I'lmage (le 
phantasn a) fouinie par I'acte derimagination, et une force d’abstrac- 
tion appelce mteUcct acti fut intellect agent, caji.ible de degager I'lmage 
de ses caracteres d'lndividuaiion et de rendre ainsi I'objet assimil- 
able par la puissance tognitive de I'entendement t. 'image est 
ainsi la cause tnstiumentale — te la cause ethnente subordonnifc , 
I’lntellect actif, la cause pnncipalt de la production de I’e.spfece intel- 
ligible (3) Lorsque la puiss.ince mtellectuclle est inform^e par 
one espece intelligible appropn^ a sa nature et <jui iui rend i’opjet 
piesent, elle passe di la putssanct A I'acte, elle sedit a elle-m£me ce que 
la chose est (quod quid est) , en un mot, elle connail La connaissance 
ou la pensite n’est pas, en effet, autre chose que cette parole mentaie 
qut nous dit ce que quelque chose est.” (Psyckologie, pp. 321, 322.) 
The phantasma is rather causa formalis vel exemplans than effiemts. 
The true causa prtnetpahs is the soul, or rather the man, but the 
intellectus agens may mirly be described as the chief active energy 
(agens principalis) in the process (Cf. Boedder, op cit SS >67 ) 
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Doctrine of St Thomas.— For the convenience of the 
stadent dcsuous of a better undeistandiiig of the scholastic 
philosophy, we sh.ill heie give a selection of extiacts from 
St. Thomas beaiing on this abstruse and difficult question. 
We shall mark them with numbers conesponding to the 
paragraphs m our own exposition. It mil, however, be 
useful to premise them by the explanation of certain scholastic 
terms and phrases 

Intetlcctus Agens is said' (i) to roawrt or direct ihel) 
towaids the Y<ha.ntaLsm {se coin'ertere aJ plniiitasma), and (2) to 
abstract from it the essence (nbstrahiu isscutiaiii), or, (3) to 
tliuminaie and make ailuully intiHigibU what is potcutuiUy Intel 
ligtbU la the phantasm , uioieoxer, (4! throughout the process 
the intetleciiis ageits is chief Agent (agens pi incipale), while the 
phantasm is viewed merely as an instrumental agent {agens 
tnstrumentale) This inetaphoiical language is used in order 
to elucuiate by analogies what is invoKed in the single 
instantaneous act . (i) Indicates that the e oiiccpt formed by 
the intclUctus agens is of the object lepiescnted bv the 
phantasm The intellect is likoiiod to a jniinler who turns 
towards tlie object he is about to copy. (2) Since the concept 
formed by the intellect expi esses the essenlial attributes of 
the phantasm they ate said to he abstracted from the latter 
(3) Here the intdleetus agens is likened to the sun lUinniiiating 
colours uidiscernible in the daikness though potentially dis 
tinguishable The phantasm contains potentially universal 
relations iiuiividualized in concicte maternd conditions, and 
the activity of intellect evokes them into tin* light of actual 
consciousness (4) The inlellectus agens is (eimed agens pnnci- 
pak, inasmuch as it plays the most important part in the 
operation, being causa cfjuiens 

Extracts. — i. Id quod est pnmo, et per se cognitum a 
virtute cognoscitiva, est propnuiii epis obiectiim (^iiin. Theol, 
I, q. 85, a 8.) Pnmo autem in conft,jtione intcllectus cadit 
ens, quia secundum hoc unuuiquodqiie cugnoscibile est in 
quantum est actu unde ens est piopimm olijectutn intellectus, 
et sic est primnm intelligible, sicut soniis est pnmmn audibile. 
(I, q. 5, a. 2 ) 

2. Intellectus aiitein huinanus, qiii est inhrniis in ordine 
intellectuuiii, et inaxiine leiiiotus a perfectionc divini intel- 
lectus, est in potcntia rcspcctu intelhgibihnm ; et in pnncipio 
est stcut tabula rasa, in qua ml est si upturn, ut Philosophus 
dicit. (i, q. 79, a 2.) 

3. Hoc qmlibet in se ipso expenri potest, quod quando 
aliquis conatur aliquid mtelhgere, format sihi aliqua phantas- 
inata per inoduin exemploium, in quibus quasi insptciat, 
quod intelliger^ studet. . . • Particulate autem appre* 
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henthmus per sensiim et imaginationeni, et idco necesse est, 
ad hoc quod mtidlectus actu uitcllij^at suuiii objcctum pro- 
pnurn, quod loitviilui se ad phiintasmuta lit spccidctui naturam 
univcrsaleiii in paitiiiil.m exit-ti-nlfiil (i, q 84, a. 7.) : 

{’liantasinata et dtiiniiiuiiitut ab inttllectu afjente. et iterum 
ab eis per virtutcni mtollectus a(;cutis siicrici inlellif^ibiles 
ahstrahuniiiy ; liluminantnr quidein, quia sicnt pars stnsitix a 
ex coiijuiictione ad intellectnin etticitnr virtiiosior, ita phan- 
tasiiiata ex virtiite intcllectns apentis reddiintiir habilia, ut ab 
CIS iiitenlioncs intelligilnles alistraiuintur ; abstialiit antern 
intollectiiR aKens species inte)lif;ibilc9 a phantasmatibus, 
in qiiantinn per virtiitein iiitelleclus agcntis accipeie possiinuis 
in nostra coiisideralioiie natnias specieruin sine individiialibus 
conditionibns secinuiurn quariiin siimlitudines intellectus 
iiifoiinatiir (i, q 85, a. 1, ad 4 ^ 

4. Neces'-itas puncndi mUHecium possthilcm in nolns fuit 
projiter hor, quod nos insenimnr qiiandoqne intel!if,'i'nte6 in 
potentia, et non in actu Unde opoitct esse quandam 
viitutein, qiix sit in potentia ad inti llijiilnhu ante ipsum 
intelligere, sed lednntnr in actnrn eoruin cum sit sciens. et 
ultenus cum sit coiisideians lit luce viitus \ ocatur intellectus 
possibill-s (i, q S4t a. 4 ) 

5. yuicuniqiie autem inteiligit, c\ hoc ipso, quod intelligil. 
proredit abquid ultra ipsiiin, quod cst concipho rci mtellectie, 
tx VI intellectiva proveinen*^, et ex ejiis notitia procedens. 
Qiiain i^uideni com eptioneni vox significat et dicitur verbum 
coidis signiheatiiiii \eibo \ocis. (1. q 27, a. i ) 

Species intelligibilis non est objeotiiin m quod feratur 
Cogmtio. , . . Dieend.i est species intellicibilis se habere ad 
intellectuin, ut quo intellectus intellieit. Sed qnia intel- 
tcctus supra seipsu in leflectitur, secundum eandem refle,\ionem 
intelligit et siiiiin intelligere et speciein, qua iiitelligit ; et sic 
species intellect.! est secundaiio ui quod intelligitiii ; sed id, 
quod intelhgitur pi 11110, est ics. enjus species intclligibihs est 
snnhtudo. (i, q 85, a 2,) 

Readings . — The most complete treatment of the whole subject 
IS to be found in tViUaube's rhinrir lies Concepts, Enistence, On0tiu, 
Vatem Pint'i L' Intellect Adif ami I,' Idee coniain valuable matter ; 
the latter work laigely .epeais the former Mercier's Psychologte, 
pp 300 — 350, IS good Cf labeiatore Oil (Trans ), Op. II , 

and Psychologia . c. iv art 6, and Boedder, Tsythologia, c lii. The 
recent able work by Rousselot, L' InUllntuattsmi di St. Tkomas (Parts. 
1908), ts valuable and suggestive on sundry points. 



CHAPTER XV. 

JUDGMENT AND REASONING. 

Under the term thinking, besides the formation of 
concepts, there are included the operations of judg- 
ment and reasoning or inference. These several pro- 
cesses are, however, merely different exercises of the 
.same faculty, the intellect. As we have already in 
chapter xiii. dwelt on some of the most important 
a.spects of judgment, we shall handle tins subject 
briefly here. We shall also in the present chapter 
examine the special features of the form of judicial 
activity exhibited m belief and conscience. 

Definition of Judgment — A judgment is that 
mental act which is signified in an oral proposition, 
such as, “ Gold is heavy.” It has been defined as the 
menial act by which we peneive the ..greemcnl or diiagreemenl 
between two ideas, and also as the mental act by which some- 
thing ts asserted or dented. St. Thomas himself defines it 
as an act of intellect whereby the mind combines or separates 
two terms by affirmation or denial. If the first definition 
is employed, it should be remembered that the word 
“ idea ” here means, not the state of consciousness, but 
the objective concept (concepius ohjecUvus), the attribute in 
the external thing corresponding to the subjective idea. 
Locke and some other modern writers have taught that 
the formal object of the judgment is the agreement or 
disagreement, the congruence or conflict of two sub- 
jective notions. This is an error based on a false view 
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of the nature of cognitive consciousness. The most 
essential feature of all knowledge, except of course that 
which IS reached by introspection, is its objective 
import. But in man the judicial act is the type of 
perfect knowledj^e, and accordingly carries in its con- 
stitution m an especial manner this reference to external 
fact. In the assertions, “ Water rusts iron,” “ Some 
sausages are not wholesome," “Trilateral figures are 
triangular,” very little reflexion reveals to us that we 
do not merely allege a relation between the two con- 
ceptions juxtaposed in the mind. We mean to affirm 
that something does or does not hold without the mind, 
in reritm natural Furthermore in asserting that something 
liolds objectively, we implicitly affirm that our subjective 
mental act truly mirrors this external situation. It is 
in this concomitant affirmation of conformity between 
the jtidieial act and its objective correlate that foimal 
truth or falsity lies For this reason truth and falseliood 
in the strict sense belong only to judgments and not to 
mere conceptions. 

Analysis of the Judicial Process — In the formal act of 
jiidgiiifiit we can aistinguisli seici.il elements or stages, 
tiiongh it would not be possible to separate all of them: (il The 
appiehcnsion ot the thing or object about which the judgment 
is made; (2) the separatum or sepaiate grasp of the two 
fenns — llie (ho aspects or pliascs ot the thing which are to 
be compared , (3) their juxtaposition ; (4) the peiception of 
the agreeiiiont or disagreement of llie juxtaposed concepts ; 
.md (5) the concomitant awaieness that the mental juxta- 
jiositioii of iileas corresponds to the ohjcitive reality. It is 
line that in ea.sy spontaneous judgments some of these 
(leiiienls are so rapidly sluired over as to be scairclv dis- 
riacrahlo But if the leader reflects upon a judgment 
delibeiatcly gixen in answer to such <i question as. Is the 
prisoner guilty ? he will be able easily to distinguish these 
xeveial elements. Or, let us suppose the judgment to refer 

* This doctrine, which is the common teaching of St Thomas 
and the leading schohisiics. has been re-disrov ered by modern 
logicians during the last torty years Mil) devotod considerable 
pains to establish it against Hamilton and the conceptualist 
logicians (Cf Logic, Bk. lev and Etom c xvni ) The student 
will find this subject treated in the volume on Logic of the present 
serie.i, Pt II c in , and in the volume on Eirst Pn>mfUs, c. n 
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to some concrete fact or event, as, for insl.anro, tlie snow- 
covered ground, or a moving train 1 hrst percene the 
object as a unity or totality. The prnnitive .ic! ot ajipie- 
hension is indistinct. I am only iinplicitlv coiisc loiis ot the 
predicate; that is, I do not as yet foinially distinguish it from 
the other attributes which constitute the objict 1 then bj 
a selective act of attention analyze the object. I mentally 
separate one attribute liom the rest. I abstract or laj hold, 
as it were, of the colour or motion bv one coiicejit, and the 
earth or the tiaiii by another. I next combine tbeiii by an 
act of synthesis, that is, I considei ttieiii sepnateb as dis- 
tinguished from each other yet in conneiton leilh eaih other. 
In doing so 1 perceive the relation of agi cement between 
them. 1 realize that the predicate is a rlosci determination 
of the conception lepiesenting the subject, and that the 
attribute, qualils . oi asi>ect of the thing lor which it stands is 
really part of the thing apprehended iindci another form as 
subject. In this act 1 am aware that my nu nt.il synthesis 
of subject and predicate lellectsthe re.il union ot the object 
with the attiibnte. It is m tins last act that ,is--ent is pei- 
fected This fe.ilure is more cleailv discciinil in formal 
comparison of unuersai notions, asr", A n/inoi’ ts a lect- 
angular figu’e, or, 'I he diamond ts hard, than in judgments 
immediately occasioned by external jieicejition In the 
latter, the eleineiit of simple apprehension is moie pioimnent, 
consequently the mental attitude is more objectne, and the 
concomitant implicit consciousness of the mind's own action 
IS fainter though still really there (See p 52 ) This last 
element of the judicial process is particnhul) emphasized 111 
Ueberweg’s detimtion of judgment as, “ the consi loiisuess of 
the objectne validity of a subjective union of conceptions 
whose forms aie different but belong to each othei ” * 

Judgment thus involves both analysis and synlhais — the 

• Logic, § O7 Sirnilarly Bradley. Principles of Logic, cc 1. ii 
Cf St Thomas “ Per conformitatem ititellectus et rei veritas 
definitur Unde confm nntatem istam cogroscere esl cognosccre 
veritalein Hanc autem nullo modo sensus cognoscil Licel enim 
visus habeat simihtudinera visibilis. non tamen cogiioscit coinpara- 
tionem, quae est inter rem visam, et id qiiod ipse a|)pieheiidit de ea 
Inteliectus autem confonuitatem sut ad rem inlelligibthm cognoscere 
potest sed tamt’i non apprehendit earn, secundum quod cognoscit 
ie aliquo quod quid est Sed quando judical, rem it.i se habere, 
sient est forma, quam de re apprehendit, tunc pnmo cognoscit et 
drcit verum Et hoc facit comtonendo, it divtdendn . . Ideo proprie 

loquendo veritas est in intellcctu componente, et dividente non 
autem in sensu, nec in intellectu cognoscente quod quid est (1 « , u> 
actnsimplicis apprehensionis) ’’ (Sum 1 q. lO, a a ) 
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breakviig up of the oiiginal presentation and the veuniting ol 
its parts, whicli are now explicitly cognized as distinct 
constitue-nts of the total object, llciein hostile efficacy of 
the judicial actii ity of the riiind in developing oui knowledge. 
The highest function of intelligence is not judging or reason- 
ing, hut intuition It is because of tfie obscurity and inade- 
quacy of the intuitions of flic human rnind that our 
conceptions have to be jierfei ted by this analytic and 
synthetic acfuity — dtvidcndo ct ioni/^oitciido, as the schoolmen 
taught. Could we obtain a conipicticnsive conception of the 
nature of tlie irtaiif^le or of cut bon, by simple appiehctision, 
the labonoiis conipai isons and reasonings ot the geomcliician 
and the chemist would be nnnccessary * The starting-point 
of the jiidgnicnt is a percept or a notion apprehended in an 
indistinct or undeveloped loiin The result is the same 
percept or notion, but possessed m a tnoie distinct and 
pci feet nianner. A pioposition containing a complex piedicate 
as, tor instance I he oratif^e is a ycllou , sphencal, siceet, jutcy 
/I lid, leallv cxjiiisses the result ol many judgments. All 
our conceptions, both scientific and vulgai, ate, as we have 
alieady seen (pp. egy — yo-ij, el.iboiatcd by successive acts of 
discrinimation and assnmlatuni in Ibis way. Judgment is 
not merely automatic fusion or association of ideas, still less 
ol concrete imiiressions. It involves active abstraction. In 
all pio|iositions tlio piedicatc is a universal teiin, and even m 
singular judgments the suh|cct is eoiisidci ed under an abstract 
asjicct. The mind holds the two com epts logit/ici- but a/arl, 
It loihcs them whilst Keeping them distinit. It ictanis hold of 
both tlnoiigliout the eiiliie opeiation The force of attention 
to the two compared ideas is constantly varying, the subject 
being vividly realized at one monieiit, the attiibiite or quality 
at the next. Hut neithei can completelv failo out of con- 
sciousness during the piocess; otherwise, tlie judicial act 
would be impossible. The lacully ol Ah /fiihoii is as essential 
a coiidiliou ol judgment as that ut .issiiiidation and Discrimi- 
nation. Herein lie.s evidence of the indivisible unity of the 
mind as a real persisting being. 1 wo successive impressions 
or “ sections” of a '• stUMiii of consv lousncss" cannot compare 
themselves with each other. Noi could a thud born after 
■.be death of both do so, unless it be the act of a real abiding 

* " Si Intellectus nosier statim in ipso prinripio videret con- 
clusionis verttatem, nuntjuam intelhgcrcl discurieiido. vel ratifv 
cinando. Similiter si intellectus slatiin ni appichcnsiune quuiditatis 
subjccli haberet notiliani de omnibus, qua- jwssuni atinbui subjeclo, 
vel removeri ab eo, nuiiquani inteihgeret coniponendo et dividendo 
sed solum intelligendo quod quid est " (^ani. i q 88, 4 ) 
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agent which was the subject of its two piedcccssors, and 11 
capable of lesuscitating them. 

Affirmation and denial— It has been maintained 
by some wiiters that the act of judgment is something 
’•eally distinct from and superadded to the perception 
of the agreement or disagreement of the snbjett and 
predicate. Wdien the reasons for assent .ire not strictly 
cogent, a voluntary element undoubtedly enters into 
affirmation or denial. But m these judgments in 
which the truth is evident, the assint, it seems to us, 
is necessarilj' included m the jiercejnion of the relation 
between subject and predicate The mental act by 
which I apprehend that 2 + 1=3, diat “ snow is not 
warm,” involves the mental assertion of the truth, and 
this is the judgment. 

Assent and consent — A far graver error, lio« ever, is that of 
Descartes and liis followers, who conloundnig usiutt with 
consent teach that “alliiiiiation, denial, and doubt are dittcrent 
forms ot volition.''^ It must be adimltcd that lei/l and 
intellect act and react upon eacli other in the most intimate 
manner. Whilst the will is moved to desiie thiough the 
apprehension of motives by the intellett, the intellect is itself 
moved to observation and study by the elfort of the will. 
In many acts of judgment it is the faculty of volition which 
directs and concentrates attention upon the attribute or 
relation that is the matter of the judicial act. It the truth be 
evident, the will is powerless; but if it be not evident, the 
will may largely influence assent, either by withdrawing 
attention from the considerations 111 favotii of one side and 
focussing It upon those which tell for the other, or by directly 
impelling the mind to assent and emLnaie an opinion whilst 
the evidence is felt to be insufficient. It is in tins way that 
the will is so often the cause of error.* 

‘"Cupere, aversan, aflirmare, negare, dubitare sunt diversi 
modi volendi " (Pnncip I g 32 ) 

* St Thomas succinctly dehres the influence of volition upon 
intelligence thus "Actus rationis potest consideran duplictter- 
Uno modo, quantum ad exemtium actus, ct sic actus rationis 
Eemper tmperan potest, sicut cum indicttur alicui, quod alUndai.et 
rationc utatur Aho modo quantum ad obj.uum; respecta ctijas 
duo actus rationis attenduntur Pnmo quidetn, ut ventaiem circa 
•liquid apprehendat ; et hoc non e-4 tn potestate nostra , hoc eniia 
Contmgit per virtutem aheujus lummis vel naturalis’ vel suner- 
naturahs; et ideo quantum ad hoc actus raiioms 'non est in 
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Further, there is a rertain affinity in chaiacter between 
tne act of jiiilf'riient and voluntary eieclioii The assent 
included in the foimer causes the cessation of iiitcnectual 
activity in the adliesiuu oi the undersiandiiig to the truth 
possessed, somewhat as a voluntary choiie results in the 
qiuescence of the appetitive faculty in the liuitioii of its 
appropriate object. I'he sense of liberatiou from the dis 
agreeable suspense of doubt by complete assent is thus ollea 
akin to the lehcf liom the hesitancy whicli pieredes the 
formal act of consent. Nevertheless, judicial acluitv is the 
immediate function of the Intellect, not ot the Will I he act 
of judgment though often, in scholastic language, ttnperalus 
a voluntate , — conimanded by the will, — is alwajs dicitus iib 
mtdUclu, e.xeited by the intellect. Assent ditters essentially 
from consent. The fmnier is intellectual acquiescence in 
something as true the latter is vohinlai v coinplacenev in 
something as good. '1 be cognitive lacully accepts or siilmnls 
to what is iin|iosed upon it : the appetitive iai iiltv stretches 
after and einbiaces what is suggested to it 'Ihe end and 
purpose of tlu foiuiei is the expression or representation of 
some kind of lOii/ig , that ol the lattei , the att.iiiiineiit, or enjov - 
ment of some lorm ol tiction. We may be compelled to usicrif, 
but consent is always voluntaiy. Truths and tacts that are 
disagreeable may be ciident; whilst projects which win our 
approval may have hut a douhttul chance of success. When, 
however, we pass fiom the speculative to the practical or 
moral order, as.sent ot the intellect to the rightness ol action 
imposes special moral obligation on the will, whilst our 
judgments assume a distinctly moral charactei. The judg- 
ment that a certain line ot conduct is obligatory commands 
and moves us to embrace it with our will and carry it out 
in action.' 

potestate nostra, nec imperari potest Alms autem actus rationis 
est, quum his, quse apprehendit. assentit Si igitiir luennt talia 
apprehensa, ^uitiiis naluraliltr cnletlectus assi'nfitil, sicut pnma 
pnncipia, assensus talmm, vel dissensus ncm esi lu potestate nostra 
Sunt autem qua>dam .ipprehensa. qua- non adco con\ incunt intel- 
lectum qmn possit assentire, vel ihssentire, vel saltern assensiim vel 
dissensum suspendete propter aliquam causam et in talibus assensus 
Ipse vel dissensus in potestate nostra est, et sub impeno cadit. ' 
(Sum 1-2 q 17, t> ) 

• Olid Taprune. in his valuable work, De Us Certitude Morale, 
thus writes "Assentsment, en sol. n'esi pas fonsenlement On ne 
declare point one chose vraie parce qu’on le veut ■ I'acte do volontd 
n'oKt pas dans la decision memo par laquellc on prononce sur la 
vrai et le faux Hors le cas ou une ccriaiue obscurite fait naitre 
des difficultes que la volontd doit surmonter, la decision n'est pas. 
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Reasoning defined. — Besides conception and 
judgment there remains a third function of the 
intellect, that of reasoning or infcnntc. It may 
be defined as, that operation by which we derive a 
new judgment from some other judgment or judgments 
previously known. When we pass from a single 
judgment to another involved or contained in it, 
the act IS styled an immediate inference. Thus, 
from the proposition, “All men are moital,” we 
immediately conclude, “ Some mortal things are 
men.” When we proceed from two or more judg- 
ments, to a new )iuigment following from their 
combined force, we have mediate inference. Mediate 
inference is also defined as, that mental act by which 
from the comparison of two ideas with a third we 
ascertain their agreement or difference. 

Analysis of Ratiocination — Keasoning, being an 
exercise ot judgment, is a more coinpKx process of 
analysis and synthesis, divisioms ct amipvsitioms. From 
the proposition S ts P \ infer. Not-P is not S, and . At 
least some-P is S, by deliberate consideration ol what is 
contained in the concepts S and P. This is still more 
obvious in mediate inference, or reasi^niiig sliicUy so- 
called, in which the synthetic activity of the mind is 
more prominent. Here the problem is to determine 

en soi un acte fibre C'est la lumicre qui determine I'assentiment • 
on affirme ou I'on me Icgitiraement parce qu'ijii voit qu’il taut 
affirmer ou nier, et Ton n’esl pas fibre de le voir ou uon On est 
seulement fibre de rtgarder, ce qui est autre chose L'assentmenl 
est involonlaire, mais le consentement quj s'y ajoule. ou plutdt qui y 
est implique, est volontaire Le consentement. c’est cette accep- 
tation de la venle, dont nous parlions tout a 'heure; co ii'est point 
I’acte meme d'assurer ou de nier, Icquel est dicte pour amsi dire 
par la v^nt^, iiiais c'est la reponse de Tame a cette voix sup^rieure " 
(p. 64 ) For some admirable remarks on the right relation of Will 
to Intellect in Philosophy, see also Mr Willrid Ward’s excellent 
mtle work, 7 he Wuh to Bclttvt 
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some relation between S and P wliilst we are unable 
to compare them immediately. We shall attain our 
purpose if we can find a suitable middle-term — a medi- 
ating notion — which will serve to connect them, some- 
what as a common-measure. The type of the argument 
is: S is M, but M is P, therefore S is P. Analysis of 
S has revealed M, whilst further analj'sis of M and 
comparison of it with P has disclosed a relation of 
identity between these also. We now hold that S is P 
bniiiise It IS M, which is identical with P. The identity 
of P with M IS the logical ground or reason why we affirm 
P of S. Reasoning, then, in addition to analysis and 
synthesis involved in all judgments, includes tdenlifica- 
fuiii, or the explicit perception of an element implicit m 
the previously known relations. The synthesis in the 
conclusion is the formal evoking of this implicit relation 
into consciousness. This perception of tlie conse- 
quence or logical nexus expressed by the words f/iere- 
fore, siiue, because, etc., is the essence of reasoning, and 
IS possible only to a rational being. 

Logicians have disputed as to which of the laws of 
thought IS to be deemed the most fundamental and 
universal principle of reasoning. To us it seems that 
ddfiTcnt axioms are more iiiiiiicdiately applicable for 
the justification of dilfeient forms of inference, whilst 
the denial of any one of the laws of thought would lead 
immediately to the destruction of all reasoning. Still, 
the prtnuple of identity, which on its negative side 
involves the pruutple of contradiction, has strong claims 
to be deemed the most universal and ultimate law of 
rational thinking. That A ts A, that A thing is tdenttcaJ 
with itself, that Whatever is, is, must be held to be the 
supreme canon of consistency. Our terms must retain 
the same our concepts must remain unchanged, 

the data which we handle must jiersist unaltered 
tliroughout our discourse, or no conclusion can be 
drawn. S is inferred to be P only because, whilst both 
S and P continue identical with themselves, they are 
also identical with the same M. 

Deduction and Induction. — If the movement of 
the mind is from a wider to a narrower truth, from a 
V 
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law to particular facts, or to a narrower law, the mental 
operation is called deductive reasoning , if the reverse, it 
IS characterized as inductive. Thus, in the sjllof'ism: 
All bodies coniaiuing catbon are combustible, but diamonds 
contain carbon, therefore diamonds are combustible, we argue 
deductively. On the contrary, if from perceiving that 
iron, gold, silver, lead, and copper sink in water, I 
conclude that all metals sink in watei, 1 am said to 
SLTgwe inductively, And in the given case falsely. From 
the present psychological point of view, however, the 
distinction is unimportant. The leasoning in every 
case is the establishing of a relation betwetn two 
notions by the mediation of a third notion The hitting 
upon this middle-term is the ever-recurring problem of 
scientific discovery, as its accurate determination and 
definition is the essence of scientific proof To isolate 
the attribute M, which constitutes the reason, ground, 
or cause of P, and is implicit in the complex concrete 
S, IS the work of the insight of the Man of Genius, 
And the human race has to wait for a New’ton to detect 
amid the infinite complexity of two such diverse 
phenomena as the falling apple and the rircumvolving 
moon the hitherto invisible M- the force of gravitation. 

Implicit reasoning. — Were it not for the danger of 
rousing the ire of the logician, the psychologist might 
define the syllogism as that particular form of reasoning 
which mankind do not use. In ordinary literature, in 
conversation, or in his natural processes ol thinking, 
man never formulates an inference in the shape of 
major, minor, and conclusion. I he most common foim 
of argument is the enihynieme, in which cither the con- 
clusion or one of the premises is suppressed. Very 
often the conclusion comes first, and one of the premises 
IS merely invoked to justify U; whilst not infrequently 
the inference emerges into consciousness with so tran- 
sient and so indistinct an apprehension of the reasons 
upon which it rests, that it seems doubtful whether they 
have ever been really perceived. Indeed, it is often 
impossible lo draw any hut an arbitrary distinction 
between simple external percejition, judgment, and 
reasoning. Thus, whilst walking on Wimbledon 
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Common, I observe an object amongst some furze at a 
little distance. Alter a few seconds of attentive 
observation, I mentallj' pronounce the object to he a 
deer most probably escaped from the net^hbounn" path. The 
judgment that the object is a deer, I call a pemption; 
the opinion tliat it h.as escaped from the paik, I call an 
mfercnie. Yet the former act of assent, like the latter, 
IS due to a jnocess of rcasonin" Iroin past recolkctions 
and present apiirehcnsion of sh.ipe, colour, inovement, 
limbs, antleis, etc., perlornieil sub consciously with such 
rapidity that I aiiiie at the coneliision without being 
aware of the sti ps by which it has been le.ichtd. 
Many of these daht will, however, be at onee consciously 
realized if the dec ision is challenged. 

Inletences coiutrnitig the concrete facts of life are 
nearlj’ all of this kind, and the conclusions vvlaeh wc 
form from nionient to moment are gt nerally the result 
oi a mass of reminiscences, perccjitions, fellings, 
opinions, facts, and experiences of every sort, mingled 
together with a complcxitv th.vt defies analssis, or at 
ail events tenders adequate exposition in logieal form 
impossible. The diagnosis of a malady by the doctor, 
the decision of the aulhoishipol a painting by an art 
critie, the jirevisioii of the market bj' tlie man of 
business, tlie divin.itiun of the coming stoiiii hj the 
sailor, and our own apprcci.itions of tin characters of 
onr intimate (i lends, whether we r.ill Mich judgments 
acts of intuition, t.art, or perceptions of common-sense, 
aie all in their origin b.ised on acts ot observation and 
ratiocination winch have become so easy and rapid that 
at last the intennedi.itc links and reasons cannot be 
discovered without considerable effort. The strength 
of the gieat nnajority of our beliefs on familiar subjects 
so far outweighs the grounds which we c.m assign for 
them, tliat when we attempt to foimulate an argument 
m abstract logual shajre, thej' seem to be unfounded 
piejudices. My conviction, tor instance, that my father 
would iK't caluinniate me, that England is an island, 
that the Aineui was imt written in the Middle Ages, 
could leceive no adequate justification if 1 had to 
express the grounds tor it in syllogistic form. Yet my 
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assent may be perfectly rational, and in no way 
exceeding the e\ idence. 

The Logic of real life — Newman's Grammar — It is in 

the rare skill with which he expounded, and the cleainess 
and felicitous iichness with which he illustrated this w'lde 
field of our actual rational life, that Newman’s gieit contri- 
bution to Logic and Psychology lies — a woik the value 
and wide-reaching influence of which have been but vety 
inadequately recognized by English jisi cliologiits and 
logicians The miiltifanoiis and complex characier of tlie 
evidence which underlies our religious and moral eonxirtions 
m paiticular, is shown by the supenoi force ot the cumulative 
method of arguing over foimal syllogistic proof in these 
departments, especially when it is used to stimulate our own 
implicit leasomngs. This is well exemplified by Newman in a 
passage cited from Pascal: “ ‘ Consider the establishment of 
the Christian religion,' says the P'rciich philosopher. ‘Here 
IS a religion contrary to our naturt , which establishes itself in 
men's minds with so much mildness, as to use no external 
force ; witli so much energy, that no tortures could silence tts 
martyrs and confessors; and considei the holiness, devotion, 
humility of its true disciples; its sacied books, their super- 
human grandeur, then admirable simplicity. Consider the 
character of its Founder; His associate's and disciples, 
unlettered men, yet possessed of wisdom siiffitienf to con- 
found the ablest philosopher; the astonishing succession of 
prophets who heralded Him; the state at tins day of the 
Jewish people who rejected Him and His Religion; its per- 
petuity and its hohne.ss, the light which its doctrines shed 
upon the contraiieties of our nature; — after considering these 
things, let any man judge if it be possible to doubt about its 
being the only true one ’ This is an argument parallel in its 
character to that by which we ascribe the classics to the 
Augustan age. . . . Many have been converts d and sustained 
in their faith by this argument, which admits of licing power 
fully stated; but still such a statement is aftei all only 
intended to be a vehicle of thought, and to upon the mind to 
the apprehension of the facts of the case, and to trace Hum by 
their implications in outline, not to convince by the logic of its 
mere wording. Do we not think and muse as we read it, try 
to master it as we proceed, put down the hook in which we 
find it, fill out its details from oui own resources, and then 
resume the study of it? 

The great mass of our practical, moral, social and political 
•8 well as scientific faiths have their souices m informal and 
’ Grammar of Assent, pp. 30O — 308 
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implicit inferences of this kind , and it is by working through 
such channels rather than by formal arguments, that perma- 
nent real assents are obtained By controversy a man is 
rarely persuaded of anything except of the truth of his own 
view i'hilosophical positions rushed by a logical assault are 
not permanently retained Intellectual assent extorted at the 
point ol the syllogism soon rebels It is by the gradual 
process of sapping and mining that con\ ictions are subverted 
and cijnversions cttecled It is bv famine that beliefs are 
starved and atrophied And such is the infirmity of the 
human mind, that unless it be fre<]uentl> reinforced, it will 
be compelled by the slow but constant pressure of the siege 
all around to capitulate aiul surrender its most cherished, 
perhaps even its besl vvai ranted faiths 

Thought differently viewed by Psychology and Logic. — 
Althougli the diverse standpoints of the Logieian and the 
Psychologist with respect to im iital plienoniena in general 
have been alriadv mduateil (pp 7, 8) their dillercnt ways of 
regarding thought in particular seem worthy of notice here 
Wliereas thmhiog cunstilutes in the language of the School- 
men, a (oniiiion " mali-rial object ” lor Ixith, the " formal 
objetd," that is, llie sjiecial aspcit under which they consider 
this phenomenon i-. esseiitialK diHeient in the ca.se of each 
The aim of Logu is piiniaiiK piociital — to secure truth in 
our judgnu'iils and uasoiiings that of hinpiriCid Psycho- 
logy IS .spi -UistudN and de.scribo these operations as 

mental lads interesting m themselves, apart from their 
ver.u ity or falsehood To attain its end Logic seeks to 
determine the various ideal forms or ty'pes of valid inference. 
Por tins purpose, by an act of abstraction it considers con- 
cept.s, judgments, aiul reasoning.s, in facto esse, as the 
scholastics said, that is, as hnislied products — portions of 
thought crystallized into solid picsies It classifies concepts 
according to tlieir meaning, content, and extent It ex- 
amines the several {xis-sible forms of jiKlginents, their im- 
jxirt, quantity and quality, m order to detiiie their mutual 
iinjihcations. It studies their various legitimate combina- 
tions in which consistency of thought is mamtaincHl, and it 
then formulates precepts — rules of the .syllogism and canons 
of induction — by which fallacies may' be avoided and correct- 
ness m judging and reasoning prcscTved. 

Empirical Psychology', on Uie otlier hand, is directly con- 
cerned only with tlie actual behaviour of the intellect Its 
desire is to ascertain how men do reason ; not how they ought 
to reason. It considers our conceptual, judiaal, and ratio- 
anative acts not as solidified abstractions, but as tliey- reallv 
do occur in a fluid condition forming continuous portions of 
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the current of our mental life. It observes them tn fieri — in 
the making. It endeavours to analyze them in order to 
discover their and tlieir relations to emotions, desires, 

and other conscious states Whilst Logic considers almost 
exclusively the ob/eilive meaning of our intellectual acts. 
Psychology is specially inteiested in their subjective source and 
then inner nature. Whilst the former science limits itself 
to the in\ estigation of the slractuic — the Moipliolog>, as 
Bosanquet calls it, of mature explicit thought, and confines 
itselt to judgments clnaractenzcd by ceitainty; the latter 
studies the groicth and development of thinking m all its stages, 
whether implicit or explicit, and attends alike to all forms 
and degrees of assent Finally, the jilnlosoplncal or rational 
Psvchologist IS specially interested in the functional activities 
of the Intellect as affoi ding valuable evidence for Important 
metaphysical conclusions as to the innii nature of the mind 

Belief. — There has been much discussion during 
the past two centuries as to the nature ol belief. In 
general the tendency has been to exaggerate Us claims 
at the expense of knowledge, and then by rcjiresenting 
it as irrational to destroy the foundations ot all certitude. 
Belief has been variously assigned to the cognUional, 
emotional, and volitional faculties, and Us splieie ha.s 
been made to comprehenti all forms of assurance, from 
trust in human or divine testimony to convictions 
of the validity of primary trufiis Amongst English 
Psychologists at the present day it is generally set in 
simple contrast to Imagination, as signilying assent to 
objective reality. 

Historical Sketch — With Hume who, here as elsewhere, 
saw more clearly and accepted moie heroically tlian any oi 
his followers the consequences of Seiisisiii, all assertions, 
except those regarding purely ideal truths, are cxpiessiun' 
of belief. Although we maybe said to know that “equals 
added to equals give equals,” and all propositions deduced 
from this, we can only be said to believe that real mateiial 
objects exist. The principle of causalUy too, is not a 
cognition, but a persuasion or belief. Furthermore, when beliel 
is analyzed, it is found according to Hume to consist in 
the “superior force or vivacity, or solidity, or firniiicss, or 
steadiness ” of those ideas which are believed to be objec- 
tively valid. He sometimes speaks in a vague way of an 
element of “ sentiment ” forming the essence of belief, but he 
finally defines the latter act as “ a lively idea related to or 
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associated with a present impression ” With my present 
vision of a distant tree theic is associated a “lively iclea’’ ol 
taetiial and other sensations My belief in the reality of the 
object IS iiieiel) the superior \ivacity by which this “lively 
idea ’’ surpasses the crcatimis of fancy. This explanation is 
inadequate. Indcpendi ntly of the fact that Hume charac- 
terizes as belief what should be propeily described as 
knowledge, the lesolution of belief into mere intensity of 
imagination is refuted bv ovel^day experience The scientist 
is assnied of the existent e of infinitesiiiial xibratioris in an 
unimaginably el.istic inethnin ; and we all, in fact, believe in 
nuinbeiless objects of winch we can form none or but the 
faintest ideas, whilst we hold to be unreal iiianj things which 
the iinaginatioii leprtsents with the greatest distiuelness. 

James Mill also calU t ogiiition ot external reality belief; 
and m a similai niariiier would lethice tins mental act to an 
“inseparable" 01 “ inth->sohil)lc association" between ideas 
Belief in the events nl to morrow, in ghosts during darkness, 
in a real external woild, and in inv own past expeiience, 
are all moiely inst.inces of continuous association. A 
present iiiipiessiou iircsistibly arouses another by associa- 
tion, and that uisocutlum constitutes belief. Against this 
view may be urged two objections. First, the assenting act 
of the mind, in which the essence of belief consists, is 
confused with the c<tuse\ ot that assent. Though associations 
may ^eiieitilc belief, they aie not thereby the belief itself 
Secondly, in many cases where association has begotten a 
deception, the mind may discover its erior and dnbehive in 
the illusion although the association remains, as in the case 
of the apparent fixity of the eaith 

Dr Bam toiiucily identified behet with readiness to act. 
He held that beiicl is “ in its essential import related to 
Activity and Will,” and that in fact it is merely a “ growth 
or dev elopmciit ot will uiidei the puisnit of immediate ends 
Subsequently, however, he abandoned the old view, and now 
looks on the plienonienon as a tact or “incident of our intel- 
lectual nature, though dependent as to its force on our activ'e 
and emotional tendencies."* The chief factors in its 
development are lunate “spontaneity” and “primitive 
credulity." Dr. Barn’s attempt merely adds to the list of 
failures, (i) Readiness to act may be sometimes, though it 
is not always, a test 01 indication of belief, but it is poor logic 
to confound the sign vvith the thing signified, or the effect 

• Cf Mental Science, Bk IV c vni. (ist Edit ) 

• Cf. Note appended to last edition of Mental Scunce; see also 
SmatioKS and Will (3rd Edit ), p 
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with the cause. (3) Again, so far from its being a growth of 
our active volitional power, the essential feature ot the act 
of belief IS in many cases the passive or recipient attitude 
of the mind. (3) The analysis of beluf into “primitive 
credulity’’ savours suspiciously of the vicious ciicle. Foi 
the sensist, who denies knowledge of aught except sensations, 
and who must logically 1 educe the external woild to an 
aggiegate of mental states, the pioblein heie is to explain 
the act termed “ belief,’’ which is invohed in external pci- 
ception and meinorv, but absent fioin iniagination Now, 
to resolve beliff into a group of cleinenls including “ primitive 
credulity,’’ is to resolve it into a fcndeiicv to bclnvt' tno cnsily\ 
plus some other factors This oh\ loiislv' is no ri.il an.ilvsis 
The simple truth is tnat ttie acqiiicsceiiLe of the niiiij in 
its own cognitions cannot be resolved into aii) siniiilcr act. 

Three questions concerning Belief.— To stcurc 
clearness it is needful to separate three distinct 
questions fA) What mental states are to be cominised 
under belief? or, How is it demarcated fioiu .liioi.'/ofgc ^ 
(B) What are in general the mental hi/mv, hi Li’uJiium 
which most influence belief? (C) What .ue tlie usual 
psychical effects and manifestations of bcliel ? 

(A) Nature of Belief. — Belief i-. Hjiposrd to th’iihi 
rather than to disbiluf for freijnnUly to disliclieve j 
statement means positive bclie-i in its contr.idietoi ) . 
If a proposition is pre.sented tu us and neillii r the 
grounds lor nor .igainst it compel assent, tlute .ni.ses 
a state of intellectual hesitancy in vvliieh the uiiikI is 
unable completely to adhere to one side or tlic oilier 
from fear of the opposite being Iriie. Tins i.s tlic 
condition of positive doubt — a nunlal aiutmle tliat is 
generally disagreeable, '^ince the mind naturally seeks 
its appropriate good in the assured iiossessiun ol triilh. 
When the motives in favour of one altermitive seem 
stronger than those on the other side, tlie mind tends 
in the direction of the former, but still with ,i lurking 
fear that the latter may be true. This acceptance of 
a proposition based on a probability, th.it is, on motives 
not excluding all rea.soiiable anxiety as to the possi- 
bility of error, is called an opinion. In opposition to 

' Cf Prolessor Adamson, " Belief,’’ Encycl lint (cjtli Ldit > 
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both doubt and mere opinion, the term belief is used to 
include many forms of assent. 

Belief and Knowledge.— (i) In a very wide and vague 
sense of tlie wotd belief is made to embrace every form of 
cof^mtion. Belief in its own validity is in fact an aspect or 
essential feature of all knowledge. Hamilton takes advantage 
of this usage to found cognition upon belief— but with grave 
peril to the certainty of all knowledge. (2) The word belief 
IS also used to express the various clegrecs of assent, falling 
somewhat short of full certainty, with which the mind may 
adhcie to a proposition, belief is here equivalent to a very 
probable opinion. (3) Again, fioin time immemorial, this 
word has been used to denote the acceptance of a truth on 
testimony. fq) Lastly, the tenn is also employed by 
psychologists to designate a large class of convictions m 
winch out accpiiesc dice may be so complete as to exclude 
all reasonable doubt, Imt which yet m ordinary language are 
ficquently distinguished from knowledge. The chief assur- 
ances of this class would seem to be firm assents where the 
evidence, tliougli suthcient to aflord certitude, has not been 
analyzed or clearly realized in consciousness. Apart, therefore, 
from that inaccurate usage according to which we are 
described as believing axiomatic principles or that our know- 
ledge is true, wc find tliiee classes of judgments in which the 
mental state is called belief. We are said to believe (a) that 
a penny will not tuin up beads six times running; (h) that 
there were two revolutions in England during the seventeenth 
century ; and also (c) such statements as that trains will run, 
that newspapers will he published, and that bridges will bear 
us up to-morrow. Regarding the first and second classes, 
there is no difficulty, probable opinions and trust in testimony 
maybe rightly desciibcd as belief and easily distinguished 
from knowledge. The appropriateness of applying the term 
belief to the third class of assuiances — a class loughly 
equivalent to what Cardinal Newman calls “ simple assents " 
as opposed to " complex or reflex assents " — is not so clear. 
The principal objection to ranking these mental states as 
belief lies in the difficulty of determining how much formal 
analysis or conscious realization of the grounds of a conviction 
is necessary to constitute it a cogmtion. The chief justifi- 
cation for such a course is based on the obscure and 
indistinct manner in which the evidence is apprehended. 

Under Knowledge we would include (i) all truths of the 
necessary ordci seen to be immediately or mediately evident ; 
(a) all tiulhs of the physical or contingent older levealed rn 
iny Own exjierioiice, wliethci as (e) facts of mteiiial conscious 
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ness, (6) facts given in external perception, or (c) recollections 
of memory; (3) all truths explicitly infeired by logical 
reasoning from such known facts. Thus 1 know the mathe- 
matical axioms and all theorems which I have deduced from 
them by formal reasoning. 1 kmw that caluiniiy is wrong. 
I also know my own feelings. Further, matteis-of-fact, objects 
and events m the external world disclosed to my own 
observation, my personal identity, and past experiences 
recollected by memory should be included within the sphere 
of knowledge. That I have an extended body, that my house 
contains two storeys, that I am the same being who opened 
Mill's Logic about two minutes since, are all matters ol 
cognition. Lastly, I know all truths which 1 have conscionsly 
reasoned out from these more immediate cognitions W'hat 
is knowledge to one man may therefore be heltct to another. 

Both compared. — We do not imply that such precision 
as this can be observed in everyday language We merely 
seek to define a distinction vaguely felt, and confusedly 
indicated in ordinary modes of expression, but which points to 
real and important psychological ditfcrenccs. If we accept 
this delineation of the fields ot knowledge and hduf, or even il 
we confine belief to tlie two smaller classes — piohahle opinion 
and tiust in testimony — we see the motive foi the fiequent 
descnption of the one as tnlilhgcnl, the othei as tomparatively 
blind, although both acts jieitain to the intellect. Cognition 
requires that the truth assented to be mediately or immediately 
mtnnsically evident. Belief, at least in the nariower sense, 
has for its object the inevident, or what is but extrinsically 
evident.'' In the former state there is always full assent ; in 
the latter acquiescence may at times be only partial. In the 
one case we are completely determined by the objective 
evidence or reality of the fact; in the other we may be 
largely governed by volition, emotion, and other subjective 
dispositions of the soul. It is this element of tiuth which 
lies at the root of Hamilton’s state nent : “ Knowledge and 
Belief differ not only in degree but 111 kind. Knowledge is a 
certainty founded upon insight; belief is certainty founded 
upon feeling. The one is perspicuous and objective, the 
other obscure and subjective.’ It is true that knowledge is 
einiueiitly rational, whilst belief may be largely instinctive or 
emotional; still, possibility of error can at times be as 
securely excluded in states of mind justly called beliefs as in 

” In scholastic language a truth is .said to be intrinsically evident 
when by its own nature it enforces assent. It is extrinsically evident 
if necessarily acquiesced in by virtue of authority or tesiiniony m 
its favour For a treatment of evidence as the criterion of certitude, 
cf First Principles of Knowledge, c xiii 
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the clearest knowledge. Since, however, the essential feature 
in the mental state of belief is the admission by the tnielltci 
of some truth impressed upon it, those psychologists misread 
consciousness who asciibe the act itself to the voluntary or 
affective faculties. 

From this demarcation of knowledge and belief it will 
follow that truths transcending phenomenal experience, 
such as the existence and attiibntes of God, the nature 
of the soul, the reality of a future life, and the like, when 
dc iiionsti.ited by stiict logical reasoning from evident facts 
and pimciples, can be known as well as believed ** The term 
fiiiih IS more especially employed to signify belief in stipia- 
sensible things on the authoiity of Divine Rev elation. Such 
siipeinatuial belief reepnres, according to Catholic Theology, 
the co-operation of grac e, and exceeds m both reliableness 
and dignity the avouchnients of natural intelligence. 

(B) The Causes of belief. — The forces which 
determine belief are manifold. Looking from the 
outside at our beliefs as a system — the complexus of 
views, opinions, and convictions possessed by each of 
us, on moral, religious, social, scientific, and political 
matters — we are forced to admit that they are very 
largely the result of our intellectual environment or what 
Mr. Balfour happily stylos the “psychological atmos- 
phere" or “climate” in which we live. If we turn to 
the particular acts of judgment exercised from day to 
day throughout our lives, it is clear that our inherited 
character as well as our acquired habits of thought 
have an important part in determining assent wherever 
the evidence is not conclusive. Still it is in the proxi- 
mate conditions of belief that the psychologist is most 
interested ; and these may be classed as (l) Intellectual, 
la) Emotional, (3) Volitional. 

(i) Intellectual /aefot',— Amongst the causes of belief must 
obviously be included reasons. A reason may be described as 
any motive which involves an essentially direct appeal to 
intelligence. When a particular consideration influences the 
Intellect indirectly through feeling or will it is so far forth a 
non-rational cause ot belief. But as the same object may 
move the intellect both directly and indirectly, it is sometimes 
difficult to determine whether a particular motive is to be 

See Olli Laprune's able treatment of this subject, Dt U 
Certitude Morale, pp. 91 — 117. 
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classed as a reason or as a cause, or as both leason and cause 
of belief.** Reasons which aie explicitly realized m conscious- 
ness, if sufficient to necessitate assent, result in knowledge, 
not mere belief. The most extensive and important class of 
our convictions, as we have already observed, are piobably 
those inferences which aie drawn fiorn pieniises alnindantly 
sufficn ill m themselves to wairant the conclusion but not 
formally realized m consciousness. It is the intf llectiial 
power of forming such conclusions easily, rapidlv, and 
surely, which Newman termed the Illative faculty or the 
Illative sense. And however this intelleitnal .icliiity be 
best characterized, that it has placed an in.inciisc jiait in 
the building up of our entire s\steni of belli fs, he demon- 
strated beyond dispute.'* Speci.al aptitude for lapul inferences 
troni such evidence, particulaiK in regard to the effect 
upon others of our words and actions is often < ailed tact In 
addition to the intellectual element of quick appreciation, 
this term also implies the faculty of prompt and appropiiate 
responsive action, lor, hneness of touch lefeis not onlv to 
the discriminate capacity of the sense, but to its delic.'tc 
efficiency in modifying the iiiatcii.ils handled VVhcie the 

** The distinction between rraiows and oiiisci of belief is brought 
out with admirable clearness in Mr Ralfour's /•cioirfudcsj c/iMif/ 

" To say that I bche\e a statemuit because 1 have been taught it, 
or because my father believed it hefoie me, or because everybody 
in the village believes it, is to announce what everyday experience 
informs us is a (|uUt adequate cause of bi lief — it is not, howevei , 
per sc, to give a reman for a belief at all Ifut such statements can 
be turned at once into reasons by no process more elaborate than 
that of explicitly recognizing that my te.irhers, my family, or my 
neighbours, are truthful persons, happy iii the possession of adequate 
means of information — propositions which in their turn of course 
require argumeiuative support Such a procedure may, 1 need 
hardly say, be ciuite legitimate . and reasons of this kind are 
probably the principal ground on wind- in mature life we accept 
the great mass of our subordinate scientific md historical con- 
victions ” (p 220 1 It is worthy of note here that in the juslificatlon 
of our beliefs, when we get back to first principles, the rcasun and 
cause coalesce 'thus, the ultimate reason for the acceptance of 
mathematical axioms is that they are truths which revealing them- 
selves to the intellect by their own evidence inevitably cause or 
command assent 

'* See especially chapters viii , ix of the Giammar of Assent 
The value of that contribution to Philosophy is best estimated by 
the prominence in all subsequent apologolic literature of the 
argument which justifies our religious beliefs by showing that our 
most assured practical and "scientific" convictions aie based on 
mtellectnal data and processes of precisely the same kind. 
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evidence is not riRorously ronclusive it still may render a 
particular alternative probable ; and here eithei intellect or 
will may he the determinant of the resulting belief Other 
things equal, the force of our conviction tends to be in pro- 
portion to the weight ot the evidence. Frequent repetition 
of contiguous experiences geiieiatcs an expectation that the 
one will he m future followed by the other, and supenor 
vividness of an idea often produces a belief in its objective 
reality. Nevertheless we sometimes disbelieve m those phan- 
tasms which are most vivid, and contrariwise are convinced 
of the objec tive tiuth ol faint ones 

{2) E milt tonal sources of belief cannot be completely 
sepal ated fioni those desciibed as Intellectual, since most 
emotions aie based on intellectual representations. Still, 
there is a sutfu leiitly well marked distinctton for the purposes 
of our classification. Bound up with the social instinct, there 
IS an innate impulse to trust human testimony. Children are 
proveihially credulous, and it is onl> a sad experience winch 
unwillingly forces us to be chary of putting too great faith in 
our neighbour’s word. Again, all emotions — especially those 
of hope and fear — which have the power of arousing m iis a 
lively picture of any event, thereby tend to create a belief in 
Its occurieiice. Applied to our own actions this law is 
expiessed in the axiom that “ Beliefs tend to realize them- 
selves.” On the other hand, sorrow, melancholy, and those 
feelings which depress psychical life produce iespair and 
disbelief in the wished-for good, or a hopeless conviction of 
the coiiiiiig ill. 

(3) Volitwnal Element . — The effect of the Will on belief 
has always been lecognized ; 

The wish was father, Harry, to that thought, 

is but the particular application of an adage far older than 
Shakespeare. The emphasis laid on the mertt of Belief by 
all Christian teachers from St. Paul downwards, implies that 
assent is largely under the control of the Will. The forces 
niodifj ing belief winch have tlieir root in the appetitive side 
of our nature may be classed as, (a) natural or indeliberate, 
and (6) vohtional or deliberate. As regards (a), we readily 
believe what we desire, unless the wish be intense, when our 
anxiety makes us over-exacting as regards the evidence either 
for or against our hopes. We are easily convinced that our 
ideal heroes possess every virtue. We have, partly by 
character, partly by education and habit, become possessed 
of a number of cherished fancies on various subjects. What- 
ever conflicts with these, though the e\ idence in its favour 
be strong, we are impelled to distrust : what harmonizes 
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with them, however improbable, we readily admit. We have 
called these beliefs indeliberate, inasmuch as they come into 
play without any positive effoit on our part, but of course 
they may have serious responsibilities attached ; and when in 
certain subjects reason declares that our beliefs oi di-ilieliefs 
have been misplaced, we may be under a w'cighty obligation 
to assume the unpleasant task of ujirooting tlie piejudice. 
(6) Belief, as we have seen, is often under tlie influence of 
Free-will m the exercise of judgment. A change in our 
convictions cannot of course be at once efiected by a single 
volition. But by deliberately fixing our attention on the 
arguments favourable to one side of a question and averting 
it from those on the other, we may in time come to adlicie to 
what we at first discredited, or what is in se least probable. 

(C) Effects. — The effats of Belief are frequently, though 
not always, manifested in movement. Readiness to act is a 
common sign of conviction, and tins is probably the source 
of Dr. Bain’s error on the subject. Neveithcles.s, fiom many 
of our beliefs, it requires a very forced and aitificial mtei- 
pretation of consciousness to elicit any lefcrence at all to 
action. Thus my belief that William the Conijiieror invaded 
England a.d. 1066, or that there is hydrogen m the sun, or 
that I read a play of Shakespeare yesterday, contains no 
tendency to action that I can discover. On the other hand, 
the acceptance of depressing truths, instead of originating 
movement, often results in complete mental and bodily 
prostration. Still, in the larger number of cases belief is 
followed by action, and of course action must always pie- 
suppose belief in the reality of the environment The active 
temperament is usually sanguine. The energetic man is not 
given to despair, but easily acquires confidence m new 
projects. Acting on mere opinions soon tianstoiiris them 
into steady convictions, which conveisely st lengthen the 
impulse to activity. " Courage is half the battle,” expresses 
the psychological truth that confidence m onr own prowess 
is eminently calculated to express it.self in • igotoiis action. 

Conscience. — The Moral Faculty is simply the 
intellect directed towards the moral aspects of 
action, and hence styled the Moral or Praclical 
Reason. It is not a different power from the 
Speculative Intellect. The terms Speculative and 
Practical qualify merely diverse e.'tcrtions of the 
same faculty. By the former the mind discerns 
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truth and falsity, by the latter the rightness and 
wrongness of conduct. An action viewed simply 
as a fact is the object of the intellect. The harmony, 
however, of such an act with human nature and its 
relation to a given end are but special accidental 
aspects of the same reality. Consequently, as 
St. Thomas argues, there is no reason why the 
rational faculty which apprehends the being of an 
act cannot consider its fitness for an end, its 
harmony with nature, or its moral rightness. 

Scholastic view of Conscience —Two elements contained 
under the vague modern term Conscience are carefulK dis- 
tinguished by the sclioolinen as Synderesis and Consilcntui 
Tliey attributed both, however, to the same ratio praitica 
Syiiihri’sis denotes the innate disposition or habit by which we 
are enabled lapidls and easily to appiehend the prnnaiy 
precepts of the Moial Law, when the suitable experience 
occuis. Thus the practical maxims that “ Right ought to be 
done,’’ and that “Ingiatitude is wrong,” when obseivation 
has enabled ns to comprehend the terms, are intuitively 
perceived with tlie same certainty as the speculative axiom 
that “ Lqiials to the same aie equal to each other,” and the 
like Coiiscuidta is defined as the exercise ot the Practical 
Intellect 111 applying the general precept to a particulai case. 
It is, in fact, the cognitive activilj exhibited m the ethical 
sjllogism by xvhich the moia! quality of any act is deter- 
mined — eg {Major) To relieve parents from suffering is right 
(Synderesis). (Minor) This act does so. Isigo Tins act is 
light (Conscientia). Tins doctiuie affords an easy solution 
of conflicting moral judgments. For eien it the general 
principle is fully grasped, there may he error in its appli- 
cation ; as when some barbarous tribes insert as minor in 
the above syllogism, ” To kill parents in tunes of famine or 
sickness is to relieve them.” .\gain, the special aptitude or 
disposition by which we are luchued to apprehend general 
axioms may be corinpted or perverted by education, tradition, 
evil passions, extreme intellectual and moral degiadation due 
to climatic conditions or to the severity of surroundings, and 
the like. 

Theories concerning Conscience. — The chief 
hypotheses on the subject of moral cognition 
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advanced durinj^ modern times are those of the 
Moral Sense, of Associationism, of Evolutionism, 
and the doctrine of Moral Reason, which is a 
return to the Scholastic view. 

Moral Sense doctrine. — The theory of a Moral was 

first advocated bv Shaftesbury (1671 — 1713). and aiterwards 
in a moie dec ide.d foiin by Hutcheson (16(14— 1747). lu th's 
view, Conscience is conceived as a Schu analm;oiis to that 
of taste or heaiing It is described as a special 0111,'ilial 
aptitude of the mind capable of JrclinK the nioial cpiality of 
actions, just as the tongue discerns the svi'etness ot sugar. 
Its perceptions, like those of our other senses, aie accoin- 

C anied with pleasure or pain accoiding to tlie goodness or 
adness of the acts The peculiar thaiactci ol its object, 
the uniformity throughout the lace of its derisions on the 
primary principles of morality, the promptness and ease with 
which they are formed, and the early age of their appearance, 
— all these features point, it is urged, to the original and 
native character of the endowment. At times, however, 
defenders of the Moral Sen.se identify it with the instinct of 
Benevolence, with our /Esthetic Sensilnhty, or even with 
the Moral Reason proper. 

Hume (1711 — 1776) verbally adopted the Moral Sense view, 
but resolved that power into two factors, Ri’asvii and SenltmcHt, 
Reason, which plajsan inferior part, can possess no motive 
power, but only assists in ascert.nnmg the uaeful or harmful 
consequences of diHereiit .acts '1 lie chief element, then, in 
Conscience is Sentmu-nt or T\rhnf;, ,ind this has its root in 
Sympathy. This latter principle Adam Smith (1723 — 1790) 
practically constituted the foundation of ethical distinctions, 
and the source of all moral approval or disapproval. 

Criticism. — Althoiigli the Moral Sense school was right in 
denjmg the associatioiust aiialys.s ol moial intuitions, 
tnelr aescription ot L-oiiscience is open to grave objections, 
(i) The assumption of an additional new faculty is gratuitous. 
The intellect or reason which perceives the self-evident 
necessary truth that “ Equals added to eqiiaks give equals,” 
is the same power which cognizes the validity of the self- 
evident moral axiom that “ We should do as we believe we 
ought to be done by.” (2) The representation of this special 
aptitude as a sense is highly objectionable A sense 19 
organic ; it acts instinctively, blindly ; it is essentially irra- 
tional. But moral judgments above all others claim to be 
the voice of reason, the revelation of the spiritual faculty of 
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the soul. (3) A sen.se or instinct is essentially a subjective 
propeity or disposition. Its coKmtions arc relative to the 
(onstitution of the organism It pii tends to no universal 
or absolute validity. Its action could conceivably be reversed 
by Almighty God Animals might have been created to 
relish salt, dislike sugar, and so on But moral perceptions 
,rre not acts of this kind; they, like the fundamental intel- 
lectual intuitions, disclose to us necessary, absolute, and 
uuucisal truths which hold inviolable for God Himself 

(4) The formal object of a sense is, moreover, always a 
concrete individual tact. In relation to this ohiect the sense 
ojicrates invariably and inlalhbly, and it is not capable of 
tiansformation by education , but the moral relations 
expressed m the pimiary ethical principles do not partake 
of such a concrete individualistic charactei. In addition 
Conscience is subject to error and perveision, and it requires 
proper tiaining to exercise its functions in a periect inannei 

(5) I'lnally , the aulhortly implied in the dec isions of the Moral 
l•'acu^f\ compietely separates it from alltoiuisof sensibility 
An ethical sense might be the root of impulses to certain 
kinds of action, but it could neither impose nor disclose 
obhgaiinn 

Ethical terms defined. — The confusion between the intel- 
lectual, emotional, and appetitive elements involved in the 
excicise of tlie Moral Faculty has been the cause of so much 
eiror that besides criticism it ts needful to distinguish these 
several factors carefully. Mouil Iniuthon is the percipient 
act by which the truth of a self evident moral piiuciple is 
iniuiediately cognized. The name is also applied to the 
disceinment of the moral quality of a pajttcular action, 
perhaps this exertion of the Piacticd Intellect, as well as 
inoial decisions based on longer processes of reasoning, may 
he best designated Moral Judi^mcnt. Moral Sentiment is not 
an ethical copntiwn, but the attendant emotion — the feeling of 
satisfaction or renioise, of appioval or disappioval excited by 
the consideration of a good or bad action by myself or some- 
body else. The term Moral Instinct is employed to denote 
a native disposition towards some class of socially usctiil acts, 
e.g., gratitude, generosity, &c. Such natural indeliberate 
tendencies do certainly exist, but they are not tinly moral 
any more than the sympathetic impulses of brutes. It is 
only when approved by reason and consented to by will that 
they become moral in the strict sense of the word Moral 
Habits, that is, dispositions acquired by intelligent free 
exercise, are moral in the fullest sense 

Associationist Theory — The chief attack, howevei, on the 
Moral Sense uoctriue came from the aisciples of Hartley and 
w 
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Bentham. The Sensationist school necessarily adopted 
utility as the foundation of inoralitv, and soii{;lit to resolve 
moral distinctions into feelings ol pleasure and pain. Con- 
science, it IS held, IS not a simple oiiginal faculty, but a 
complex piodnct derived from expciience of the agreeable 
and disagreeable results of actions. The child it I rained up 
to obedience, and the idea of external authority Is forinen 
in its mind. Certain acts are associated with piinishnients, 
others with rewards. Affection towaids the person of the 
superior, social synip.itliy and reverence for law, as well as 
fear of retaliation and enlightened [irudcnce, all gradually 
amalgamate to produce that indefinite mysterious feeling, 
attached to the acts of the moial taculty. The essential 
constituents of conscience are, therefore, the faint tiates of 
pleasurable and painful consequences which have been 
associated in past experience with particular kinds of 
action. 

Criticism — The objections to this theory are numerous: 
(i) It does not account lor the very early age at which moral 
judgments are formed, nor for the ease and readiness with 
which they are elicited befoie any proper estimate of the 
utility of various classes of acts can be attained. The child 
is able, while still very young, to distinguish between jusl and 
unjust punishment, and thus to apply a moral criterion to the 
very machinerv by which its moral notions are supposed to 
be manufactured. (2) The Utilitarian hypothesis again does 
not account for the absolute authority attiibuted to moral 
decisions by the fully developed human mind. (3) Nor does 
it explain the peculiar sanctity attached to moral precepts. 
Mere expeiieiices of utility, mere impulses towards pleasure 
or fiom pain would never generate the axiom. Fiat justitia 
ruat cailum. (4) It does not account for the universality of 
this leveience in regard to at least some moral distinctions; 
nor for the uiiivcisahty of ethical notions exhibited in terms 
to be discovered m every language, and found in the customs, 
laws, and religions of all nations. In spite of wide diversities 
of opinion as to what is right, there is the unanimous con- 
viction that right ought to be done. (5) Again, the notions of 
duty and utility are not merely radically different, but often 
stand m opposition. If apparent self-sacrifice is seen to 
be designed for gain, its virtue disappears. (5) Logically 
followed out, tins theory annihilates the claim to authority 
of conscience, which pie&cribes the observance of certain 
intiinsic distinctions of human action. (7) As a final proof 
of the utter inadequacy of association and personal experi- 
ences of pleasure and pain to generate conscience it may 
be noted that since the Evolutionist hypothesis has been 
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invented, the representatives of Sensism, almost to a man, 
now admit that tlie theory nraintained so confidently by their 
school twenty yeais ago is com|)letelv insufficient. 

Origin and Authority of Moral Judgments. — In connection 
with the associationist theory it has been maintained that 
the character of the moral faculty is in no way affected by its 
genesis. Di. Sidgwick justly holds that the existence, origin, 
and validity of moial cognitions are three distinct questions, 
but he eiTS in teaching that the two last are completely inde- 
pendent of each other. He asserts (a) that the validity of 
any cognition is not weakened by its late appearance in life ; 
(b) that the mere derivation of moral perceptions from 
simpler elements cannot render them niilrustworl/iy, nor their 
innate character establish their infallibility; {<.) that conse- 
quently Ethical science is no more concerned with the origin 
of Conscience than Geometry with that of Spatial Percep- 
tion.*-* This doctrine draws its chief plausibility from an 
ambiguity contained in the words “validity’’ and “trust- 
worthiness.’’ These terms as piedicated of intellectual 
cognition mean that the perception in question agrees with 
an objective fact univeisally admitted. As applied to moral 
cognition they mean that the judgments of conscience possess 
authority, They signify that these acts (a) reveal to us law of 
a transcendent and sacred character, and (| 3 ) thereby impose on 
us an obligation to special kinds of action or abstinence, 
(y) independent of pleasurable and painful consequences, (tbviously 
then : (r) The essence of genuine analogy with mathematical 
knowledge is wanting (2) The vital objection is not to the 
late date assigned to the appeaiance of moral notions, but to 
the materials out of which they are supposed to be nianu- 
factuied. (3) The real question is, whether the supremacy 
and holiness claimed for the deliverances of conscience are 
justified by genuinely objective moral distinctions, or are 
merely illusory products containing only sensational and 
emotional elements of a non-moral kind. If the latter alter- 
native be true, their pretended sovereignty is obviously but 
an illegitimate usurpation. If, as Dr. Martineau puts it, “the 
conscience is but the dressed dish of some fine cuissne, if you 
can actually exhibit it simmering in the saucepan of pleasure 
and pain, the decorous shape into which it sets ere it appears 
at table, cannot alter its nature or make it more than its 
ingredients."** Similarly, from the opposite standpoint of 
Physical Ethics, Mr. Sidgwick’s view has been attacked on 
the ground that the pretensions put forwaid on behalf of 
conscience are very different from those of the spatial faculty, 

“ Methods, Bk III c i | 4 . “ Types. Vol II p 14 
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and that the ultimate giounds of Morality are disputed, while 
those of Mathematics are agieed upon. 

Evolutionist Hypothesis. — The Evohitiomst doctiine of the 
Moral Faculty vanes from that just desciibed merely by 
enlarging the peiiod during which the pleasurable and paininl 
consequences of conduct have been at work, so as to include 
not the life of the individual onh', but also that of the race 
Conscience is a species of instinct analogous to the retrieiinf; 
disposition in a well-bred game dog It cmliodics the evpcn 
ences of pleasure and pain felt during the niimbcilcss ages of 
the gradual evolution of man These, it is asseited, haie 
been by degrees organized and accumulated thiough Natural 
Selection, and transmitted by hereditv horn patent to oH 
spring m the form of phj'siological modifiiations The theoi y 
thus claims to reconcile the Moiat ’sense doctnne with that of 
the Benthamite school, or at all events to combine the 
elements of truth supposed to he contaimil lu both On the 
one tiand, it recognizes the native oi instiiu five charactei of 
moral intuitions and sentiments, vv hilst on the olhci it iilli 
mately bases all moral distimfioiis on the pjeasurable and 
painful consequences of action, and teaches that Conscience 
la a complex product derived fiorn these hdti r. 

Cr'ticistn — As this account of the Moral Fariiltv forms 
part of the general theory of the Oiigiii ot Ncccssaij Tiuth 
advocated by .Evolutionist Psvcliology. wo iilcr the readei 
back to our discussion of the widei siitiject Heie, however, 
we may observe m addition (i) that the new hypothesis is 
exposed to all the most weighty objections advanced against 
the old Associationist dociriiie, exi cjit that based on the 
readiness with which moral coenitioiis are elicited, and the 
eaily age at which they appear; [F) that moral intuition is 
not of the nature of a sensitive instinct, but of an intelligent 
apprehension , (3) finally, that Conscience or ethical notions 
are the most unlikely pi odiict that can well be conceived to 
arise by Natural .Selection Even in tolerably civilized stages 
of society, the utility of inoial .sensibility to the individual in 
the strufe^k fur life is veiy p'roblematical. A fortiori amid the 
internecine war and conflict of the supposed pre-human 
stage, where, in the words of Hobbes, “ fraud and force ’’ are 
the "cardinal virtues," the chances should be enormously 
against the development of self-sacrifice.*^ 

Concerning the authority left to conscience in this account of 
its genesis, Mr Balfour writes thus " Kant , as we all know , compared 
the Moral I..aw to the starry heavens, and found them both sublime 
It would, on the naturalistic hypothesis, be more appropriate to 
compare it to the protective blctches on the beetle's back, and to 
find them both ingemout. But how on this view, is the ‘ beauty of 
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The fact that within a tribe or nation some of the moral 
virtues are of evident advantage in the struggle with other 
tribes makes no real difference, unless we assume, against the 
whole teaching ot evolution, the sudden causeless appearance 
of the moral instinct throughout the majority of the indi- 
viduals of the tribe. If “ the weakest to the wall ” is tlie one 
supreme Law of Nature, if Natural Selection is the great 
foice of evolution, then the occasional individuals varying 
slightly in the direction of conscientiousness would be inevit- 
ably eliminated in the perpetual struggle for existence within 
the limits of their own savage tribe, befoie the dubious utility 
of their incipient moral dispositions could be extended to the 
tribe as a whole, and render it superior to other less moral 
races. If an unpiejudiced mind considers how intensely 
difficult it IS, even at the present day, when we are in posses- 
sion of all the moralizing agencies of religion, education, 
language, literature, public opinion, and governmental 
authority, to (quicken the moral sensibility of the individual 
or of the nation, be must surely see that m the alleged 
pre-human stage, when not a single one of these forces 
were present, and when the conditions of existence com- 
bined unanimously in the opposite direction, the natural 
growth of conscience must have been absolutely iinpoe- 
sible 


holiness ' to retain Its lustre in the minds of those who know so 
much of its pedigree ? In despite of theones, mankind — even 
instructed mankind — may, indeed. long preserve uninjured senti- 
ments which they have learned in their most impressionable years 
from those they love best . but if, while they are being taught the 
supremacy of conscience and the austere m.ajesty of duty, they are 
also to be taught that these sentiments and beliefs are merely samples 
of the complicated contrivances, many of them mean and many of 
them disgusting, wrought into the physical or into the social 
organism by the shaping forces of selection and elimination, assur- 
edly much of the efficacy of these moral lessons will be destroyed, 
and the contradiction between ethical sentiment and naturalistic 
theory will remain intrusive and perplexing, a constant stumbling- 
block to those who endeavour to combine in one harmonious creed 
the explanations of Biology and the lofty claims of Ethics " (Op 
cit pp i8, 19 ) 

*■ Mr L^ky has justly remarked that, •' Whether honesty is or 
is not the best policy, depends mainly on the efficiency of the 
police,” a social factor seemingly not very perfect in those pre- 
historic times of which Herbert Spencer affords us such detailed 
information. Bam argues forcibly that “ the Moral Sentiment is 
about the least favourably situated of all mental products for trans- 
mission ly inheritance " The chief grounds on which he does so 
are: (i) ComparaUvt \nfrtq»tncy of special classes of moral acts 
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Intuitionalist Views — Writers of the IntnitioiiaJist school 
subsequent to Shaftesbury and Hutcheson modified the 
doctrine of the Moral Sense, so as to remove its most obvious 
defects Thus Reid and Stewart, who accept the teim, 
describe the faculty as of a rational character It is a special 
innate power, given at first only in germ and requinng 
training and cultivation, but nevertheless capable of revealing 
the objective moral qualities of actions The term Moral 
Sense, however, has been used in such a variety of significa- 
tions, and IS so liable to suggest an cironeons view of the 
nature of moial perception, that we believe Conscience will 
be best dcsciibed as the Moral or Practu al Reason. It 
should always be borne in mind that while on the one hand 
the moral faculty is a cogniliie power identical with the 
intellect, its pioper object diflers in kind from mathematical 
relations and purely speculative truths 

Kant, identified Conscience with the Piactical or Moral 
Reason. It was, however, conceived by him not as a 
cognitive faculty making known to us an external law pre- 
scribed from without, but as an internal regulative force 
which Itself imposes commands on the will. Man is thus 
asserted to be a law to htmself. This doctrine, based on the 
so-called autonomy of the reason, confounds the function of 
promulgating a law with the office of legislation, and gives a 
defective account of the nature of amhonty and of the 
ultimate grounds of obligation. Hut cntic isin of this theory 
would lead too far into Ethics; and for a treatment of this 
subject we must refer the reader to the volume on Moral 
Philosophy of the present senes. 

Is Conscience a Spring of Action ? — The confusion preva 
lent in modem ethical speculation regarding the connexion 
between Conscience, Reason, Intellect, and Moial Sentiment 
has given rise to a warm psychologit al dispute as to whether 
Reason can be a spring of action Cudworth (1617 — 88) and 
Clarke (1675 — 1729), the ultra-intellectual moralists, identified 
the moral faculty with Reason in its narrowest sense, assimi- 
lating the activity of Conscience to the cognition of purely 
speculative truths. Interjireting Reason in this restricted 

■' We are moralists only at long intervals, we may lie hours 
and days without any marked moral lesson," fa) Complexity " Thf 
moral sentiment supposes a complicated situation between human 
beings apart from whom it has neither substance nor form " (« t , 
in the Utilitarian system) (3) Disagreeable nesi of duty. “We do 
not readily acquire what we dislike, . mankind being naturally 
indisposed to self-denial are on that account slow in learning good 
Moral habits, and are not generally in an advanced state even at 
the last " {Emotions and Will, 3rd Edit pp 55 — 37.) 
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signifiration, Hume argued that it can have no influence over 
the will, and therefoie is not a spiing of action. He, conse- 
quently, assigned to sentiment the chief place in the consti- 
tution of the moral faculty. Later philosophers, wishing 
to defend the rationality of nioiality, opposed this viev 
Dr Sidg^ick thus argues: (i) The chief part of inoial per 
suasion appeals to Reason. (2) “ Reason prescnbes an end. 
The judgment, “This ought to be done,’’ stimulates the will 
to action The moral sentiment may co-operate, but the 
cognition of rightness of itself really impels to action.'® 
Dr Martmeau, on the other hand, defining a sp> ing of action, 
as “ail mipulsc to an unsehitid form of action," excludes 
both Rnidence and Consricim liom the list of .ic ti\ e force-, 
Moinl Reason mcicly decides uhich of two iixal impulses is 
the , winch is to be pteferred It is a " judge,’* not an 

“ advocate " The motive power lies solely in tlie impulses. 

Lriiieism . — There is an eleineiit ot truth contained in both 
views, and the dispute seems to us to be in part \erbal Moral 
perception is an act of the Reason, and this is in itself a 
cognitive, not a coiuitive or appetitive faculty. It is primarily 
recipient, not impulsive. On the other hand, in appieliending 
ail .iction as right, obligatory, agnt.ible, 01 useful, the intellect 
stiimilates the will to action, .ind Iheiehy hccoiiies a motor 
agency. The propelling fence thus lies pnmaiily in the 
rpiality of the objut apprehended, and not in the inliiitioii 
viewed merely as a cognitive state. A spring of action is thus 
a iiicntal state tending of itself to issue into action, while an 
ethical cognition in virtue of the ohjec tivc moral law which it 
reveals is an apprehensive act which max origin.itc or check- 
such an impulsive state. 

Butler’s Doctrine. — Among English nioi alists of last century 
the ablest defender of the authoiilv and i.itiori.ility of Con- 
science, and the wiitei who ictuincd most closely to the 
teaching ot St. Thomas ,ind the great C.itholic philosophers 
of the middle ages, was Butler (16(1^—1757). The attention 
which had been devoted to the cnipiiical studj of the mind 
by his immediate predecessors, however, taused him to lay 
great stiess on inductive aiguniciits. And we believe we 
may suitably close the present chapter with a passage of his, 
w'hich admirably epitomucs the psychological grounds by 
which the existence of truly moral intuitions is established: 
“That which renders beings capable of moral government 
is their having a moral nature, and moral facilities of per- 
:eption and of action. Brute cieatures are impressed and 
actuated by vanous instincts and piopeusities : so also are 


*• Methods, Bk 1 c in § i 
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we. But additional to this we have a capacity for reflecting 
upon actions and characters, and making them an object to 
our thought ; and on doing this we naturally and unavoidably 
approve some actions, under the peculiar view of their being 
virtuous and of good deseit, and disajiprove others as vicious 
and of ill desert. That we have this moral approving and 
disapproving faculty is certain from our experiencing it in 
ourselves, and recognizing it in each other. It ajipears fiom 
our exercising it unavoidably, in the approbation and dis 
approbation of even feigned chat actors : from the words right 
and wrong, odious and amiable, base and wot thy, with many 
others of like signification in all languages. ... It is manifest, 
great part of common language and of common behaviour 
over the world is formed upon supposition of such a moral 
faculty, whether called conscience, moral leason, inoial sense, 
or Divine reason. Nor is it doubtful in general, what action 
this faculty, or practical discerning jiower within us, approv'es. 
and what it disapproves. Fot, as much as it has been dis 
puted wherein virtue con.sists, or whatever ground for doubt 
there may be about particulars, yet, in general, there is in 
reality a universally acknowledged standard of it. It is that 
which all ages and all countries have made profession of ui 
public : It IS that which every man you meet puts on the 
show of: it IS that which the primary and fundamental laws 
of all civil constitutions over the face of the eaith make il 
their business and endeavour to enforce the practice of upon 
mankind, namely, justice, veracity, and legard to the common 
good." (Cf. Dissertation on the Nature of Virtue.) 

Readings — On Judgment and Reasoning, cf St Thomas. Sum i 
q 79 a 8. Suarez, Df Anima, III c 6 , Kickaby Ftr'.r Prmcipk’i, 
Pt, I. C 11 ; Kleutgen, op cit §§ 133—146. Clarke. Lrgic, Pt II 
c lii. On Assent and Consent, Olle Laprunc. la Certitude Morale, 
c li . Wilfrid Ward. The Wish to Beluv On Implicit Reasoning, 
Newman, op cit cc viii ix . also Dr W G Ward's Philosophy 
of Theism, Essays XV and XVI On Belief and Knowledge, Ollc 
Laprune. op cit cc. m — v , Newman, op. cit cc iv vi vii 
Rickaby, op cit Pt II cc vu via On Conscience, St Thomas, 
Sum. I q 79 a 9 — 13, J Ming, Data of Modern Ethics Examined 
c. xil, ; Moral Philosophy (present senes), Pt I c. via j z 



CHAPTER XV!. 

ATTENTION AND Al'PEKCKPTION. 

Attention. — We ha\e confined the term attention 
to the higher order of mental activity. The word 
IS, however, frequentU employed to denote" mere 
intensification of sensuous consciousness. In this 
sense a dog or a cow’ is said to attend when it is 
excited, by the approach of some object, to watch 
or listen ; increased activity of the sensuous faculties 
of man may similarly be named attiution. Still, 
careful introspection assures us that in an act of 
attention proper tliere is something more than 
augmentation of the previous sensation.* 

Attention and Sensation.— Suppose that I am 
suffering from tootiiaclie; I can advert to tlie pain on 
try to turn my attention away from it. But this atten- 
tion is not the same thing as the feeling. I can direct 
my ohscrvation to the peculiarly aching character ol 
the latter. I can consider Us likeness and iinlikcmess 
to the sensation of a burn or a needle-pnck ; I can 
estimate its superiority m intensity over previous states. 
In fact, I am conscious throughout of exerting a cog- 
nitive activity distinct from the mere sensation, and 
this presupposes belore it can operate the sensation 
or its reproduced image. Increased intensity of a 


' On attention to sensuous impressions, see pp 232. 243 — 246 
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sensation is not identical with the act of attention, 
tliough the former may often awake the latter For we 
can attend to the weaker of two iniprt ssions, and the 
vividness of a sensation occasionally ohscuies the re- 
lation or special aspect which is at the time the formal 
object of the act of attention. 

Attention and Volition. — Neither is attention 
merely a volition or act of will. On the contrary, it is 
that upon which the conative act is excited. It is 
cognitive energy directed by the will to an existing 
experience. Thus, in attending to a toothache, the act 
of the will is not, “ I wish to fed more pain or less 
pain,” but “I wish to turn iny attention towaids or 
from this pain,” “ 1 wish to have a clearer and more 
distinct consciousness of this state ” Becoming an 
object of thought, the feeling ma\ subsequently become 
an obj'ect of will ; and, as a rule, the increased clearness 
and force of a conscious state effected by attention 
augments its motive power and reacts upon the conative 
activity of the mind. 

Attention interrogative —In becoming attentive 
we pass into an attitude of inqmry o\ expectation, and 
this IS characteristic of the mind tliioughout the whole 
period. Mr. G. Stout accur.itely ilescribes this phase 
of the mental state : “ Between a protracted tram of 
thought which lasts for an hour and a transient act of 
attention which lasts for only a lew seconds, there is in 
this respect only a difference of degree, not of kind. 
Whenever we attend at all, we attend to some object, 
and it is the essence of the process that, in and through it, 
our apprehension of this object shall become, or at least 
tend to become, more full and distinct. For this reason 
a certain prospect. xe attitude of the mind charac- 
teristic of attention. Atkndcn originally means to 
expect or await. This prospective attitude is for the 
most part interrogative. The interrogation in its more 
primitive phases is dumb, and to express it in language 
is to falsify it liy giving it a fictitious definiteness. But 
with this reservation we may say tliat it corresponds to 
the question: What is that? or simply, What?’’* 
* Analyttc Psychology. I p 184 
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That is, literally, in scholastic language, it is the con- 
centrated activity of the intellect seeking to apprehend 
the Quiddttas. Accordingly we shall wisely return to 
the old definition, and define attention as : Apphcatxo 
cogitatmns ad objecta, or the special application of intel- 
lectual energy to any object. 

Voluntary and non-voluntary Attention. — The phenomenon 
of attention takes two forms according as the exciting cause 
IS the mind itself or something presented to the mind. In 
the former case we are conscious of a certain self-direction of 
the mind towards a particular object. We interfere with the 
.iiitoinatic cuircnt of our thoughts, and turn them into a new 
cluinuel. This is effected by fixing upon some particular 
section of the senes, and dwelling upon it. This act of 
attention at once increases the force of the selected idea, and 
raises into consciousness other ideas of various kinds with 
whicli It is connected. We then again choose which of these 
new lines of thought shall be followed, and so change the 
original course of the stream. This is an exercise of voluntary 
attenium. The completeness of control over our own 
thoughts, the success which we can command in the expul- 
sion or detention of a particular mental state, vanes at 
difierent tunes and in regard to diffeieut objects A represen- 
tation of tlie imagination, a strong emotion, a worrying tram 
of thought, no less than some distracting external stimulus, 
may at times render nugatory lepeated effoits to apply our 
minds to some other topic. It is this expeiiencc of lesistance 
whicli affords us the most convincing assurance that we have 
a real power of free voluntary attention, for it leveals to ns 
in the clearest manner the dillerence between automatically 
drifting with, and actively struggling against the natural 
current of thought. It brings into distinct consciousness the 
exertions of real personal chotet. The conditions mfluenemg 
our command over attention aie, accordingly, twofold. On 
the one side arc the varying degrees of attractiveness per- 
taining to the object ; on flic other is the energy of the mind. 

Non-voluntary Attention. — .attention, however, is often both 
awaked and continued without any effort of the mind. Ot 
this non-voluntary activity we can distinguish two giades. 
Sometimes the process of attention, though not due to special 
volition, flows along in a smooth, facile manner, without any 
consciousness of constraint. This is spontaneous, or automatre 
attention. On the other hand, there arc also occasions when 
we feel oiir attention to be extorted from us, or constrained 
against our will, when an idea foictbly intrudes into oui 
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consciousness, and defies our best attempts to eject it. Tins 
advertence against our will is involiinhiiy attention in the 
strict sense. Extreme instances are the “ fixed ideas,” and 
hallucinations of the insane. Serious cnfceHeuient of volun- 
tary control of attention is generally among the symptoms of 
approaching mental derangement. 

Laws of Attention, — Intensify . — The general con- 
ditions of Attention have been described by some 
psychologists as Laws ; and they m.iy be thus bricflv 
formulated: (i) Involuntary, automatic, or reflex 
attention, is determined as regards both its force and 
direction, by the comp.irative attractiveness of the 
objects present to the mind. (2) Voliintarj’ attention 
IS determined {a) by the energy of the mind at the 
time, (i) by the inherent attractiveness of the objei t, 
and (c) by extrinsic motives, or relations of tlie object 
with other desirable things which may influence the 
will. Thus the student’s power of kei jnng his intellect 
fixed upon his work depends on the nature of the 
subject ; on the present intensity of his desire to pass 
his examination; on the fresh and healthy condition 
of his brain; on the native energy of liis mind, and 
on his acquired habits of steady concentration 

Duration . — In the first stage of the exercise of 
voluntary attention repeated struggles are often 
necessary; but when interest is once aw,ikened the 
activity becomes self-supporting, and further volitional 
effort is needless. Still attention, whether volunlar)’ 
or involuntary, is of an essentially variable cliaracter. 
It flows in waves rather than in a constant level stream, 
and soon grows feeble unless revived by a new effort 
or by a change of object. When a man is said to keep 
his attention concentrated or fixed for a long time on 
a single object, he really follows out a tram of ideas 
related to the object. 

Extent . — The force of attention is limited in raiif;c 
as well as in duration ; and another law supposed to 
express the relation between extent and intensity of 
attention was formulated in the old aphorism . Flurtbus 
intentus minor est ad stngnla sensus, or tiie intensity of attention 
varies inversely as the area of objects over which it ranges. 
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This statement refe'rs rather to sensuous than to intel- 
lectual cognition. In so far as it applies to the latter, 
It defines not the force of a single act of attention, 
but the general efficiency of mental eneigy during a 
longer or shorter period. 

Whether we can attend simultaneously to more than 
one object lias been much disputed , and, as is usual 
in such cases, the disputants often differ as to what 
they mean by “ attend ” and “ one object ” Experiments 
like those of Hamilton, indicating how many pebbles a 
man c.in perceive at a single glance, obviously have to 
do with the perfection of eyesiglit, rather than with 
the range of attention. It is clear that we can be 
sentiently aware of .sounds, colours, temperature, and 
pressure at the same time. Hut intellectual attention, 
even when engaged in comparison, apprehends its 
objects in the form of a unity of some sort. The focus 
of attention seems to be at any moment a single thought, 
though that thought may carry .i fiiiige of relations 
and a nucleus of elements dimly felt to be distinct from 
each other, and in the process of analysis the mind 
passes from one to another m r.ipul snet ession. 

Effects of Attention — hilrn'.ijiiatmi — The most 
obvious effect of an act of attention is to intensify the 
mental state towards which it is directed, whether that 
state be a sensation, an idea, or an emotion. At any 
moment of our waking life we are subject to a mass 
of impressions, tactual, auditory, and visual, pouring 
into the mind through the several senses. Most of 
them arc so feeble as to escape notice in the crowd, 
lint when I direct my attention, for instance, to the 
pressure of the gioiind, or of the chair, or to the colour 
of the table on vvlucli I am writing, the sensation 

•This seems to be the ciew of St Thomas " Infellectus 
ijiiidem potest sinuil mull.» intelligcre /rr modum untus non autem 
per modum mtdtoium . l’.irles r <• , donnis, siniul cognoscunlur 
^uh quadum confunonc, pioiit sum in toto " (Sum i q 85, ad 3) 
Comp,arod obiects, he te.iihes, .xre simultaneously apprehended 
‘‘sub rutume ifsius (oiuf'iiiuttonis " Siinil.irlv Mr Stout “The 
essential is that, however roaniluld or hcteiogeneous the objects 
of my thought may be, 1 must, in ihmking of them, .simultaneously 
think of some lelation between them ' (kic cit p 195 ) 
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emerges at once into vivid consciousness. The possible 
augmentation of the feeling is, however, limited. We 
cannot increase the blueness of the sky, nor the loud- 
ness of a sound, nor the weight of a pound above what 
corresponds to full normal stimulation. But it is 
probable that organic pain may be increased by a 
certain physical effect of attention which seems to 
react on the nerves and blood-vessels of the locality 
on which observation is concentrated. 

Expectant Attention . — The intensification of the force 
of phantasms of the imagination is still more remark- 
able; and, as we have already indicated, is often the 
cause of illusion. Since the reproduced images probably 
occupy the same cerebral centres as the original motor, 
visual, or auditory sensations, revival of the image 
involves a rehearsal of the former neural tremor, and 
in proportion as the representation becomes more vivid 
the nervous excitation grows in strength until it may 
issue into an actual repetition of the former experience. 
This also explains the shortening of reactwn-ime in 
psychometrical experiments when a definitely known 
event is looked for. Thus, if I am expecting to per- 
ceive a particular colour, the visual faculty is adjusted 
for its immediate reception and the appropriate brain 
cells under the action of the imagination are in a con- 
dition of nascent excitement ready to respond like hair- 
trigger pistols to the faintest stimulation. In fact “ pre- 
perception,” or the ante-dating of a phenomenon, is not 
an uncommon illusion when expectation of a particular 
event is in an acute stage. 

Distinctness. — But more important from an intel- 
lectual point of view is the increased distinctness which 
attention sheds upon its objects. It affects this by 
clanping the relations of which the observed phenomenon 
is the centre. It brings under our notice the various 
threads by which this object is interwoven with the 
Web of our already acquired knowledge. Relations of 
similarity and contrast, of causality and dependence, 
of action and reaction, rational connexions of every 
kind to which mere sensuous intuition is blind, reveal 
themselves beneath the light of this higher mental 
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energy, and what was before a confused mass ol 
sensuous impression, lieconies now a consciously unified 
object — a well defined thing 

Attention and Genius — This illuminating power of atten- 
tion by which the obscure and dimly discerned relations of 
certain ideas are elevated into vivid consciousness is the great 
parent of invention and discovery. By continued fixation of our 
intellectual gaze upon an object, its connexions with its 
surroundings become more cleaily realized; possible explana 
tions of paiticiilai facts suggest themselves; and their validity 
is verified or dispioved by reasoning out the consequence-,. 
The importance of this faculty in original work of all kinds 
IS so great, that in many celebrated definitions we find genius 
and power of attention made synonymous with each other. 
Thus Hamilton teaches that “the difference between an 
ordinary mind and the mind of a Newton consists principally 
m this, that the one is capable of the application of a more 
continuous attnotion than the other." (Metapli. Vol. I. p. 256 ) 
Helvetius defined genius as “nothing but continued atten- 
tion *’—««« attention suivte; Buffon as une longue patience 
Newton ascribed his own successes to patient attention more 
than to any other talent; whilst the definition of genius 
by another great mind as, “an infinite capacity of takmg 
pain.s," is well known. This complete identification of the 
two aptitudes is an error. Recent writers justly insist on 
the spontaneous non-voluntary character of the outpourings 
of genius; whilst Mr. F. Myers and certain German philoso- 
phers would connect this faculty with a somewhat mystic 
theory of a subconscious mental life, — a second subliminal or 
subterranean personahty which occasionally emerges above 
the surface of consciousness in dreams, hysteria, and the 
hypnotic state. The truth seems to be that, although genius 
has its source in the native endowments of the mind, its 
most impressive and fruitful achievements are only accom- 
plished by the exercise of a rare degree of sustained con- 
centration, whilst this very concentration is possible only to a 
prolific intellect rich and fertile in ideas. 

Retention . — A further effect of attention is increased 
retentiveness. Events not attended to fade so quickly 
from memory that, as in the case of automatically 
winding one’s watch, a man is often completely 
oblivious of the action immediately afterwards. If we 
wish to fix in our mind a line of poetry, a person’s 
address, or his face, we concentrate our attention on 
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the object to be remembered. In doing so, we not only 
prolong and intensify the impression, but we associate 
It with other experiences, we assimilate it into the 
general system of our mental life. In llerbartian 
language, we it. Attention thus both accele 

rates mental acquisition and secures petmanence. 
Twenty repetitions of a lesson whilst the mind is 
careless and inattentive have not the efficiency of one 
performed when our whole energy is concentrated on 
the subject in hand. 

Physiological conditions. — Regardins; the phj siological 
counterpart of attention theie is much speciilatiori and little 
knowledge. Evidence of a geiieial chai at ter i en tiers tiie tnllow- 
mg statements piobable : (i) During pcnods of inlellet tiial 
concentration there is an increased flow ot Ijlood to the hi am 
and heightened activity of the cells ulnrli compose the 
cortical substance (2) The adjustment of tlie sense-organs 
and the bodily strain which often accompany a process of 
attention involve an innervation of the cerebral inotoi-t eiitres 
subservient to these particular movements. (3) Diiection of 
attention to a particular sensation seems to stimulate circula 
tion and neural functioning thnnighout the poition of the 
organism, central and peiipheial, engaged in the experience. 
(4) The same seems to hold m regard to repiodtircd images 
when they are the object of attention. Tims, if I fix mv 
thought on some paiticular word, the appropriate ideational 
motor and auditory centres, that is, the group of cerebral 
cells which minister to the production of this particular sound, 
are probably excited to gi cater activity. these various 
physical changes are, however, the effect rather than the cause 
or neural correlate of the act of attention proper. Of the 
latter nothing is really known as certain. 

Physiological manuals not infrequently indulge in graphic 
accounts of “ attention -centres," and of successive groupings 
of neural currents in cerebral stations arranged in an ascend- 
ing order of dignity and complexity like local, provincial, and 
city telegraph offices, with a great presiding metropolitan 
centre in the fiontal region of the brain. .Such descriptions 
are purely mythological. They may, of course, aflord help 
to the imagination — like a coloured picture of an angel. 
But unless the reader is reminded that they are mere con- 
iectures without any evidence, or even prospect of evidence, 
to establish their truth, they are sine to mislead. The sort 
of knowledge which we really possess concerning the brain 
will be indicated in our section on the localization of cerebral 
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functions. If certain areas of the cerebral matter are stimu- 
lated or extiipated, ccitain conespoiulim; movements and 
sensations and images are excited oi iiiliihittd 'that is 
almost the sum total of present scuiilific k}ioit.'lcd!^e concerning 
the subject 

Pleasure and Pain. — Tlie relation of attention to 
feeling c.m be readily gathered from Aristotle’s tlieory 
of pleasi’.ie and pain, given in an earlier chapter. 
Pleasure accomjianies spontaneous or easy volitional 
attention, increasing in proptortion to the vigour of the 
.utivity until the energy becomes strained or fatigued. 
On llie other hand, forced attention, thwarted attention, 
and the struggle against distraction, monotony, or 
wiaimcss are painful experiences. Novelty pleases, 
holh hy affording pleasant relief aiiel by awakening a 
fi( sh energy. If a particular exert I'.e of atti nlion piove 
agieealile, the <ictivity is stuiuil.ited and im.reased , 
if it result in pain, especially of a monotonous character, 
the exertion is depressed lint acute pain tends to foeiis 
upon it.self the whole available energy of consciousness 
and thereby to inhibit all other intellectual operations.-* 
Such cases, however, are rather instances of purely 
painful feeling in which rational activity proper is 
suspended. Fixed ideas, dis.igrceable recollections, 
and sharp griefs often exert a violent painful fasci- 
nation oil the mind, which renders it almost impossihle 
to get rid of the unpleasant thought. 

IntercU — Wc attend readily to some subjects because 
they are tntireiliiiff, and they possess interest because 
they affoid us pleasure or a particular kind of pain. 
Some psychologists would completely idimtify interest 
and attention, maintaining that to attaui to an object 
and to be interested are the same thing. Still, ordinary 
language recognizes a difference. Whereas attention is 
transitory, interest may be permanent , thus we can retain 
interest in a science to which we have not dev'oted 
attention for a considerable period. Moreover, we 
easily concentrate our attention on a particular subject 

* "Si sit dolor intensus impeditur homo ne tunc aliquid 
addiscere posset El tantum potest intendi quod nec eham 
instanti doiore potest homo aUquid considerare etiam quod pnus 
scivu," (St Thomas, Stm i-* q 37 a r ) 

X 
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because it interests us; it is not immediately interest- 
ing because we direct our attention towards it. Common 
thought in fact seems to identify interest with a peculiar 
attraction exerted by certain subjects of consideration 
in virtue of associated pleasurable or painful experi- 
ences in the past. Thus, even an elementary knowledge 
of Botany or Geology gives a new “ interest ” to a 
walk in the country, and the fact of having read one 
of Scott’s novels makes Edinburgh quite a different cit} 
to the visitor. 

Education — From all this we see the importance 
of the mental function of attention from an educa- 
tionalist standpoint. Without some degree of attention 
intellectual acquisition of any kind is impossible , and m 
proportion as this power is biought more under com- 
mand, so is progress more rapid .uid more solid. The 
child at first finds great difficulty in controlling his 
attention, especially for any length of time. It is, tlieic' 
foie, the office of the teacher to help these first feeble 
efforts by awakening interest in the pupil’s tasks. Skill 
in illustrations that are homely yi t novel, ingi nint) 
in connecting the lesson, or jiarts of it, with subjects o! 
the child’s previous experience or reading — eeiieciallj 
with the stones in which he hrs taken jileasim — judg 
inent in changing the subject, or enlivening it by a joki 
or anecdote wlien the class is growing weary, tait m 
utilizing incidental points that turn up to enforce some 
practical or moral truth, are all so many means of 
stimulating and sustaining attention. But the educa- 
tion of the faculty of attention is even more impoitant 
as a part of motal tiaining. It is by control of oui 
attention that we can determine which of two con- 
flicting motives shall jirevail. B3' the free effoit of 0111 
attention we keep steadily befoie our minds the claims 
of dutj', or the consideration of (leimanent happiness 
when impulse surges up within, or seductive pleasure 
assails us from without , and the strong-willed man is he 
who can keep his attention ructed to some abiding 
rational motive that gives stability to his deliberately 
formed resolve, and thus remains unshaken by gusts ol 
passion or transitory cravings of sense. 
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Are there Unconscious Modifications of the Mind? — Con- 
nected with the topic of attention, is ttiat of latent mental 
operations. Notwithstanding the superstitious diead of meta- 
physics, which infects all recent psychology, no really 
intclligihle answer can be offered to this much discussed 
question unless we know what is meant by “ mind ” and by 
“modification of mind;*’ and these (pieries inevitably carry 
us into Philosophy. If we start with the great majority of 
empiiical psychologists by defining the mind as “ the entire 
collection of our conscious st.ites,” or " the total stream ol 
O'lr (onscums lite,’’ then olniously an atfnmative reply would 
iinolve a contradiction in terms Or even if prescinding from 
the iiiquiiy as to the nature of the soul, we define a “ mental 
inodihcation ’’ as a “ conscious state,” there can he no further 
dispute. Still such a summary disposal ot the question 
merely ignores a very genuine problem. But if by mimi, or 
soul, we understand a rtal betiif; other than the senes of 
" pheiKiniena ” or “ conscious st.ites,” and if we then pi opose 
the inquiry thus : Do Hurt take place any real actnnties, ptocesscs, 
or energizings of the mind of K'hich we are completely unconscious f 
the question is no longer meaningless 

la the first place, that some mental operations happen 
without tlieir being apprehended by the exphcitlj leflex 
activity of sf//-coiibClousne.ss is indubitable Foi mstanee, 
the self-conscious clement in the peiiipient act of the 
spectator who watches the fimdi of an i'\ciUng lace is 
u'diiccd to ml. It is also indisputable that lliiie enti-is 
into the texture of our iiuiinal conscious e\istcnce a 
imillitiide of sub-conscious, or ohsciui' mental processes 
so dim and indistinct as to he at best only veiv fainiK 
leah/cd. Our emotional tempi raniciit and oin noinial moi.d 
disposition is laigelj determined liv such sub conscious iiillii- 
eni'es. But when we come to the question as to the icahty 
of latent activities of the mind comphUy hehm the surface 
of consciousness, theie is no longei agieenieiit amoim 
psychologists. The following aigunieiits ha\e been ad- 
vanced • 

For Unconscious Modifications — (i) The reality of minima 
vistbilta, andibiliu, etc . — the tact that onr ordinary scns.ations 
of sight, sound, and the rest, arise out of an aggregate of 
elementary iinpiessioiis occasioned by coinhinations of 
stnnuh separately unpet reiva hie- Thus the leaces of the 
foiest, mdividnally imhsceniihlo, each contiibule to the 
general presentation of t'oloni Nciiial excitations that are 
pist too feeble oi too hnet to lesiilt m a sentient state which 
uses above the threshold of conscionsni'ss nuist, it is niaiii- 
*aiued, have a ical ellect upon the mind. (.2) That sneh an 
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effect though unconscious is ical, it is urged, is often proved 
by the effect of the sadden cessation of the unobserved 
stimulus Thus tlie miller, though unconscious of the sound 
of the mill-wheel, is awakened at once by its stopping 
(3; The effect of a mete act of attodion in evoking into 
distinct consciousness expeiieiKes hitheito unnoticed, as lor 
instance a headache, or the pressure of rny back against 
the cliair, points to their previous reality as mental iiiiprcs 
sions though unconsiiotis. (4) The f.irts of habit, aiqiined 
skill, and dexterity. Complex opeiatioiis seeniinglv aiitoiiiatu 
which weie originally effected by conscious offoit iniist, it is 
alleged, be still peiformed under the guid.anre and coutiol of 
the mind though acting unconsciously. Siiiiilaily unconsi loiis 
inferences enter into out accpiired peiceplions (5) The 
effects of unconscious trams of thought bywhuli reininis 
cences of events long foigotten, or uunoticed at the time, ot 
the solution of problems are suddenly pieseiited to the niiiid 
(6) Abnormal phenomena of hysterical patients, deffned 01 
post hypnotic suggestions, soiiuiaiiibuhslu feats, neg.iti'e 
illusions, or artificially induced anaisthesia— in .1 word, a 
multitude of actions fulfilling the conditiims of “having all 
the characteristics of a psychological fact save one— t e , thev 
are always unnoticed by the agent himself at the very time 
when he performs them 

Against such Modifications — It is argued (i) that the 
facts of minima si’iml/ilia merely prove that the normal 
physical stimulus of a sensation must possess a certain quan- 
tity of strength before consciousness is awakened, but when 
that limit is passed the effect piodm ed is ol a completely new 
and completely different kind. It is always unlawful, as Mill 
has shown, to ascube separate fi.ignienls of such a total 
“ heteropathic effect" to separate liagincuts of the cause 
Similarly, though succes.sive increments of heat will fin.illv 
cause ice to melt and then to boil, or dynamite to explode, 
we cannot legitimately conceive each small addition of heat 
as producing a corresponding small part in the liquefaction, 
evaporation, or explosion. (2) The positive effect of tlie 
sudden cessation of a stinmlus is explained by t he considet - 
able change thereby wrought in the tension of the neivous 
mechanism, which has become adapted to the regular action 
of the .stimulus. (3) Attention can undoubtedly increase our 
sensibility to impressions of all kinds, hut this only shows, it 
is maintained, that the paiticiilar ex))Liieiice was felt in a 
faint degree befoic, or that it is only under these new 
psychological conditions it begins to exist. (4) The pheno 

5 Cf. Pierre Janet, L' Antomatisme Psychologir/ue (Edit 1898), p 2Sj 
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mena of habit, automatic action, acquired perceptions, and 
the like, may be asciihed not to psychical, but to ptiysio- 
logical dispositions, which by fre<|uerit repetition of a senes 
of movements become oigaiiized and embodied in the 
neivous system in such a iiiaiiiier as to be able to bring about 
the final lesult without the concomitant action of the mind 
during the process. (5) Sudden reminiscences, and dis- 
coveries, the etfectB of seemingly uncoii.stmns tiains of 
thought, and the like, may he sirinlaily explained as due to 
imcnnsc lous cdctfirabcm. The iieiiial processes in the hiain 
being once set in motion may run then couise unconsciously 
till the particular cercbial situation is reached which forms 
the appiopiiatc condition foi the final mental act. Oi, it may 
he held that the niterniediate mental links do actually appear 
tu const lousncss, hut that, like the pciceptions of the sepa- 
rate h Iters ot a word, they aie too fleeting and of too little 
luteiest to be iciiienibeied. The phoiuimeiia of dreams, 
souinambiihsm, hypnotism, and the like, aie similatly ex- 
plained as actually tclt at the time, but lost by inattention and 
rapid obllvisccnce. 

These explanations seem to us to alToiJ an intelligible 
inlerpict.iboii ot most ol the lacts addmud. .Nevertheless, 
piovuled it be recognized that no cnmposition, amalgamation, 
or ( oalcsccncc ot uiicoiisi ions units can constitute a con.si lous 
state, we do not sec any conclusive icasoii lor deuvmg the 
reality of unconscious activities of the luiman mind. Fuithei- 
moic, adopting the Austotelico-scholastic tbeoiy that the 
Soul is a substantial piinciple at once the source of \ egetative, 
sentient, and rational life — .1 doctrine which we will establish 
in Kational Psychology — this view seems to be lore i d upon us. 
Latent iiiodifications ot the mind must be admitted at least 
as dispositions, habits, or iputes iiiipieiuc, to account for the 
possibility of recoguibou and oidinaiy knowledge The vital 
piottsscs of the poientiie vegdativa — the vegetative functions 
of the Soul — aio noimally unconscious: and the scholastic 
conception of the natme of the action of the tntellectus agens 
seems also in harmony with the ductiine of unconscious 
mental energies.® 

Apperception. — {S' apcncvoir~ to notice with attention.)— 

• The literature on this subject is abundant The modern 
scholastic writers who have tieated it most fully are haiisevenno, 
J>]nam pp. 944 — 983. Fargus. op cit. pp agy — 307, 390—395. 
.\ieiciei, La Psycliohgit, pp 154, seq , Gutberlct, Die Psyckolrgie, 
pp 49-59, 166, seq See also Hamilton, MeUiph Vol. I pp 338, 
seq . Carpenter, Mental Phystology, c. xiii , Mill, Exam c xv ; 
lames, op cit Vol, I pp ibz — 175, Mark Baldwin, op cit pp 
•15 —48. I’lerre Janet, /.'•f Psyr>io/cix’«/«r pp 2^3 — 304 
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Historical Sketch — Recent psychology dwells much on the 
“appcicoptivc” activity of the iinticl ; and Herbart's disciples 
in p<edogogic literatme are copious in ilkistiating the mental 
processes now designated b3’ that word As it is connected 
with the piesent subject we shall treat it briellv here. 
Leibnitz, who seems to have been the fiist to employ the 
term apperception, undei stands by it strong distinct percep- 
tions, as opposed to pctites pcrciptions — obscure or uiuonsi wm 
impressions. He only means b\ it devetapeii self-comcwiisiuis 
or reflex cognition Kant, borrowing the teiin Itoin Leibnitz, 
employs it to signify the innate unijynig aihvity of sclf-ioiisi loin,- 
ness, which in Ins theoiy of knowledge plays so impuitant 
a part in combining the chaotic nianitokl im]iiLs-,ions of 
sense. This self-conscioiisncss he docs not conccne like 
Leibnitz, as einei ging with the developmii nt of nn ntal life, 
but as an original endowment, an a prion tiansccndental 
condition of all rational experience. Aiipeiception with 
Herbart and his followeis means the apjiiopiialion of ficsli 
presentations or iieiceptions by gioujis ol similar ideas per- 
sisting in the mind truiii jircvioiis cxpiiicnce. Wnttis of 
this school have usefully enforced tb< tintli that every 
cognition leaves a certain vestige or usidual ellect in the 
mind, winch modifies its futuie peicijncnt acts A newly 
imported elephant, for instance, is <ippi( bended ijuitc 
differently by a London child, a zoologist, ,ui Alrnan liuiitei, 
an ivory dealer, and a ineiiagciic propiictoi. The poweis 
of vision may be a p pi oximatcly e(|ii.il in all of tliese obsci vcis, 
yet ttic total cognition will be dillcicnt ii> each case, because 
of the diffcicnt ment.il habits of each. 

This principle was familiar to the scholastics in the well 
known axiom, Unumqnodque tecipilur sicnndiim nwduin icci- 
ptentis; but they did not consider to what cxti ut the lecipicnt 
mind maybe accidentally modified by expei lence, — nor how 
much its percipient powers are emiclied with the giowth of 
knowledge from infancy to manhood. Heibart, therefore, 
notwithstanding his mythological account of “ masses of 
concepts” which apperccive each other, and push each other 
above or beneath the“suiface of consciousness," did useliil 
work for educational theoiy in cinphasiziiig the influence of 
^;re-exisling knowledge in the process of cognition. 

Definition — Psychologists ate not at present agreed as to 
the piecise iiieaiimg to be allotted to the term. Perhaps 
amongst the best definitions of the pioccss is that of Kail 
Lange: "Apperception is that psychical activity by lohiih indi- 
vidual peueptwiis, ideas, or tdea-Lumplexes are brought into 
relation to our previous intellectual and emotional life, assimi- 
lated vjith it, and thus raised to greater clearness, activity, and 
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signtficntice." ^ Apperception is in fact equivalent to conscious 
asswttlulwit in a wide sense. It uk hides idciitifKatioij, recog- 
nition, classification, understaiidiiig, intcipretatiou, and all 
lornis of knowledge in which a new idea or group of ideas 
IS incorporated with an existing group * 

Nature of the process. — For instance, on awaking I dimly 
sec a strange object in the middle of my room. In the 
obscurity it re.scinbles a veiy big dog with an enormous head 
It might be a lion couchant, except that there are no wild 
animals in the neighbourhood. After stiaining my eves m 
vain to discovei what it can be, I wearily desist. Suddenly 
I lecollect having last night lelt my umbrella open iii order 
to dry. I now look again and apprehend the object quite 
distinctly, thoiigli the room is as d.irk as belure. The head 
and shoulders of the monster aic formed bv iny umbrella , 
the body is niy half-open portmanteau 1 have identitieil, 
rccognidcd, apj’crci'ived, i\\e nnsterious being Or to bonow 
.mother example cited by Mr Stout • Robinson Crusoe and 
Ins man Fiiday suddenly perceive a ship olT the sboie. To 
the savage it was “only a dark and amoiphoiis blur, a 
peiplexing, frightening mass of details “ To the old .sailor 
Crusoe, on the contrary, it is, in spite of liis poorer eyesight, 
“an object," It is a unity, all its pails combine to make 
a synunetiic whole which co.ilesces with a repiesentation 
latent in Ins mind. It fuses with, or is subsumed under a 
familiar generic notion : it is classified as “ Ship ” It is 

’ Cf Aff'trcepHon, p 41 Acconling to this view, ah firceplioHs 
except the first simple sensations involve The chief 

distinction lies in the fact (hat the latter term accentuates the 
element of assimilation with previous acquisitions Lange gives a 
useful historical account of appcueption in Tart III 

“ Mr G Stout, in his able anil interesting chapter on the subject 
(Analytic Psychology, Vol II c vii ). distinguishes apperception trom 
mere assimilation, as involving attention and a " noetic ” or consaout 
appropriation of the new element which is absent from the latter . 
" Where attention is not present, there is no apperception but mere 
assimilation, because there is no niietic synthesis Thus, in 
automatic actions, the iinpiessions which guide us are all assimi- 
lated, but not appcueivtd . Unless there is some difficulty to be 
overcome, mere assimilation and association fulfil the office of 
apperception . . For the most p.irt, the perceptions of size, shape, 
and distance depend on processes ot relative suggestion which are 
independent of apperception, except in the earlier stages of mental 
development,” {p 118) The distinction is convenient for some 
purposes, but very difficult to maintain owing to the imperceptible 
degrees by which cognitive appropriation fades into mere automatic 
coalescence If rigidly adhered to, it would exclude from apper- 
ception much of what is usually asctibed to that process 
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appercetveU Or, on reading a work on Psychology, I find 
apperception descubed as noetic assimilation, noetic incor- 
poration of a new fact. Suppose I hav'e not met this 
adjective before, I feel puzzled, probably irritated, as the 
chapter proceeds and sundry possible meanings vaguely 
suggest themselves to my mind. At last I recur to tiiy Gieck 
and lecall that votw signifies to perceive. Immediately, the 
meaning of noetic as peictpienl, cognitive, becomes clear. 
I undei stand, 1 appenetve it, successfully. Guessing a riddle, 
solving a problem, harmonizing conflicting e\ idence, con- 
struing an author, are all illustrations of apperceptive activity. 
In fact, every advance in knowledge in which the new fact 
IS consciously combined with former experience is included 
under the term. 

Apperception and Education. — ^The chief merit of the 
Heibartian school is their constant insistence on the metho. 
dical or systematic direction of appeiception throughout the 
whole coutse of education. Each piece of fiesh knowledge 
must be thoroughly, consciously incoiporated and assimilated 
with knowledge ahead) firmly possessed. Mere mechanical 
memory is to be reduced to a minitniiin, whilst *'ciainnnng,” 
that IS, the lunned piling into the mind of disconnected 
parcels of information wlncli are not pi opeily digested and 
intei woven with cognitions and ideas alicaily tlioroiiglily 
compiehended, is to be condemned as most injmious to 
mental development. 

Headtni;! — Besides the references given, see also on Attention, 
Balmez, op cit Bk IV §§ 7 — ii , Carpenter, op. cit c in , I.add 
Elemeuti oj Physiologtcal Psychology, pp 534 — 543. 




CHM’TER XVll. 

DEVELOPMTNT OF IN 1 LLI IX I'L’AL COGNITION . SELF, 
AND OTIII K IMTOKI \NT IDEAS. 

Reflexion and Self-Consciousress. — AUentum 
and tcjlexion liiuc liecu b'luictimts coiitrribted as the 
dilution ut co!.,'nitive eni rf;y i.ntu'ard^ , nd inwaids. 
The two tetins may thus be con\eim-ntlv dis- 
tirigm.shcd tor some pmpoM-s, but it sliouid be 
rcnieiiibeied that they icall) denote, not st'[i.irate 
powers, blit dnerse lunctions ol the same intel- 
lectual faculty. RelliMon is nothing else than 
attenlton to our own states, and this opciation 
constitutes tlie c\ctcisc of self-conscioiisness. Sclf- 
coni,Lwttsnes\ may be delined ns thi knowledge which 
the mind hu>, of ils acts as its own. 

Grades of Consciousness. — We can discern 
different loims whicii tlie reftunce of a state to a Self 
assumes in the several stages ol mental life. In the 
nieiel’s' sentient e.Mslence of the inlant or brute animal, 
there is no cognition of a self. Tliere is only conscious- 
ness of sensations, emotions, and impulses. But tliese 
states are not ajiprehended as abstract qualities. They 
could not be felt as states without a subject or slates of 
no subject. Animals are pained or pleased, siilfer or 
are satisfied; and this can only be because the p.iin oi 

C leasure felt is theirs, and is felt by them. The sentient 
eing is conscious that it is pained ; but it does not in 
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any way distinp;iiish between the pain as a state and 
Itself as a subject of that state. It feels the state to be 
its own, yet never formally cognizes it as tis own. 

When, however, we reach the grade of intellectual 
life we meet with a distinctly new fact. We find an 
agent which not only is, acts, and feels, but which 
knows that it is, which is aware that it is the cause of 
Its acts, and which recognizes that its feelings are its 
own, though not itself. But this final stage of self- 
knowledge and complete recognition of its own per- 
sonality is probably not reached by the child until its 
mind has attained a considerable degree of development. 

Growth of the cognition of Self. — The infant at 
first leads the lile of the merely sentient animal. The 
topography of even its own organism seems to be only 
gradually ascertained. Throughout the first year the 
child pinches, bites, and strikes its own body and other 
objects indifferently. Sometimes it continues these acts 
whilst crjing from the pain.* By the end of the first 
year, however, its organism comes to he pretty sharply 
distinguished from other objects. As experience extends 
and the mental faculties ripen, memory comes into play; 
and although the attitude of the child’s mind is still 
mainly objective, awareness of a Self present in its 
various states becomes more and more completely 
awakened into life. The material organism is still the 
most prominent element in the representation of Self. 
Indeed, as it is an essential constituent of the human 
person, the body always remains a chief feature in what 
we may call the abstract or quasi-objective conception 
of our personality. It is the centre of all the child’s 
pleasures and pains, the source of all its impulses, and 
the focus of all impressions. It is, too, the subject and 
object of all its sensations of double contact, and the 
one enduring figure ever obvious in the field of vision. 
When the child, early in the third year, speaks of itself 
in the third person, it is probable that the bodily self 
is still uppermost in its thought, although a full self- 
conscious cognition of its own Ego is often possessed, 
whilst the use of imjiersonal language in regard to 

* Cf. I’reyer. The Development of the Intellect, pp 189 — zo6 
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itself may be retained, especially when this practice 
IS encouraged. 

Still, the child could never come to know that it is a 
Sc\{ from the outside by merely elaborating a generalized 
conception of its body connected with its past history. 
This may be a preparatory or concomitant process; but 
the real discovery oi every Self must be from 7.oithin — the 
apiiicliension of the Ego by it self and in its statis. As the 
thoughts of pleasures and pains repeated in the past 
and expected m the future grow more distinct, the 
dissimilarity between these and the permanent abiding 
S( If comes to be more fully realized. Passing emotions 
of fear, anger, vanity, pride, or sympathy, accentuate 
the difference. But most probably it is the dawning 
sense of power to c.xert eneigy or to resist and overcome 
nsiug impulse, and the dim nascent consciousness of 
responsibility, which lead up to the final revelation, 
until at last, in some reflective act of memory or choice, 
or in some vague elfort to understand the oft-heard “I,” 
the great truth is manifested to him : the child enters, 
as it were, into pos.sc ssion of his peisonahty, and knows 
himself as a Stlf-cousitous Being. The Ego does not 
create but discovers itself. In JoufTroy’s felicitous phrase. 
It “ bri'.'iks Its shell," and finds that it is a Personal 
Agent with an existence and individuality of its own, standing 
henceforward alone in opposition to the universe.’ 

The developed Mind’s consciousness of Itself. — 
Once arrived at the stage of formal or complete self- 
consciousness — to which the Scholastics chiefly confined 
their attention — the mind habitually becomes cognizant 
of Itself in its acts. Cognition of self is thus not innate, 
as some have erroneously maintained. Even during 
mature life, m the absence of all particular psychical 
operations, there is no apprehension of self. On the 
other hand, the mind's cognition of its existence is not 

’ J F Ferrier insisted with much force upon the leading part 
the exercise of free-utU plays in tlie realuation of our personality 
[Introd to the Philos 0/ CoHsitousness. Pt V) The primitive conception 
of Self must be feeble and obscure, but it grows in strength and 
distinctness Jean Paul Richter gives a vivid description of how 
“ the inner revelation, ‘I am I,' like lightning from heaven " flashed 
upon him But such infant psychologists are unhappily rare 
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of the nature of an inference from its activities — to be 
formulated in Destartes’ Copito ergo sum. The true 
view was clearly and concisely stated by St. Thomas. 
The mind apprcheiuh ttsJf and peruives its existence m its own 
acis.^ This poiceptioii is of a concrete reality. In 
becoming conscious of a mental state, I become aware 
of the Self as the cause or subjeU of the state, and of the 
state as a modtdeatwn of the Self. Such self-conscious 
activity may appear either as an implicit concomitant 
awareness of self during a mental process , or it may be 
the result of a formal reflective act in which the mind 
deliberately turns back on itself. In the former case 
the vividness with which the self is presented varies 
much in different acts. Frequently, wlu n our interest 
is keenly excited by some external object, or when we 
are under the influence of certain strong emotions, the 
notice of Self becomes so faint as practically to dis- 
afipear, though memory assuics us that these acts weie 
ours. But there arc other mental prex esses m winch 
we are as certainly cogni/ant of the St// as of the slate. 
This IS especially the case in aclive operations, whi ther 
of thought or of will. In a diffuuh eifort of attention, 
for instance, I am distinctly aware that the act is mine, 
and that it is freely elicited and sustained hy me. It 
IS, however, in the deliberately reflective acts of self- 
consciousness that the cognition of the Self, and of the 
states as distinct from the Self, becomes especially clear, 
as is seen in the introspective observation of any mental 
phenomena. 

Still, the knowledge of the mind immediately pre- 
sented in such internal perception is very limited and 
imperfect. The mind thus ascertains directly that it 
exists, that it is a unity, that it abides, and that it is 
different from its states. But it cannot in this way learn 
what is its inner lonstiiuiion — whether, for instance, it is 
material or spiritual. Introspection merely furnishes 
the data by diligent study of which, combined with 

‘ " Quantum igitur ad actualera cognitionem qua aliquis con- 
siderat se in actu animani habere, sic dico quod anima cogno-scitur 
per actus suos In hoc enim aliquis percipit se animara habere et 
tuvere, et esse, quod percipit se sentire et mtelligere et aha bujus- 
modi viix opera excrcere." [Ve Veritate. q 10. a S ) 
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reflexion and reasoning upon the facts supplied by 
other sciences, we can define and determine tlie real 
nature of the limiian soul — the chief problem of Rational 
Psv( liology.'* 

Abstract Concept of Self — After tlic realization of its 
pcisuiiahty has been att.iinc d in fiiilv dcvelopc-il self-coii 
scumsiicss, we must still carcfiillc <listu!t;msh between the 
niiiid's iiniiiediatc' piircptmn ot it-^ell m ils operations, and the 
ahsliacl tjimsi ohjtctivi. notion of liis own piisonality liabitnally 
possessed In eveiy huin.ui being. The fotmer is an act of 
t'Oiu'iete .ippiehcnsion, in whicli I cognize nivself as real 
cawif. 01 subjcU of iny opeiations or states 1 he ub^trail notion 
0/ niv pet loniilily, on the c>thei hand is a conception of a Inghlv 
( oinplex ch.u ai ter It is an intilUctnal ahstiaction foinied 
out of the cornicle perception ot self c oiiibined with reinein- 
bcied expeiiciu es of iny past life It is commonly \iewed b\ 
rue in .t (pi.isi-ob]ei five manner. It includes the self, but 
arcentu.ites the \liihs of self It gatheis into itself the 
histoiyof iny past life — the actions of my childhood, hny. 
hood, youth, and latei years Iiiteiwo\on with them all is 
the im.u't ol mv bodilv orgaiii.sm , .ind clnstning iroimd aie 
a liiiige ol lecolUs (ions ol my dispoutiuiis, habits, and 
chaiactcr, of my hopes and regrets, of my lesolutions and 
faiUues, ,ilong with a dun conscioubuess of iny position in 
the niiiids ol ollii'i “ sc Kes ’’ 

Under the foi in ol a icpie.scntation of this composite Ssirt, 
hound togelhci liv the tlii< .id of memory, each of ns oidinatih 
conceives liis eiunplete ahidiiig penonality. 'fins idea is 
necessaiily undeigouig coiist.uit modification, and it is 111 

* Ih u- a gain St Thom, as, with Ins wonted pitcision, cU.aly 
distinguishes the two questions Non per essenti.im suam, sed per 
acliini sHiiin se cognoscil intelli etus poster ht hot ilupliitler Uno 
quidem moilo p.arlu uhinter, secundiiiu quod Socrates vel Phato per- 
cipit se habeie animani intellccli\.am ex hoc, qnod pircipii se intel- 
hgere Aho mode in universah, secundum quod natnram hnniana' 
mentis ex actu intellectus consideramus Est .autem diOerentia 

Inter has duas cogniliones Nam ad prwiain mi^Hitionem de nienie 
httbendam sullicit ipsa mentis pra>sentia. ejua- est pnncipmm actus, 
ex quo mens percipit seipsam . et ideo dicitur se cognoscere per 
suam prassentiam Sed ad sreundam coi;nit‘oiiein de menle habt iidam 
non suffiett ejus proesenti.a sed requiritnr lidigrac rl ‘■nlitilti mqm^itio 
Unde et multi naturam animte ignorant , et muhi circa nalui.ani 
antmae erraverunt Propter quod Augustinus dicit de tali inqui- 
sitione mentis Non velut absentem se qiia'rat mens ceinere, sed 
praisentem se curet discernete, id est, cognoseeie dillerentiam suam 
ab aliis rebus, quod est cognoscere qitiddilatem et natuuin luom ” 
(Saw I q 87 a i.) 
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comparinR the present form of the representation with the 
past, wliilst advetting to consuiei ilile alteiations in my 
character, bodily appearance, and the like, that I sometimes 
say: “I am completely changed," “I am quite another 
person,” though I am, of course, com meed that it is the 
same “ I " who am changed m accidental qualities. It is 
because this complex notion of m\ peisonality is an abstiac 
tion from my remembered cxpeiiences that a perversion 
of imagination and a rupture of memory can sometimes 
induce the so-called “ illusions or alterations of personality,’’ 
— a subject which will be discussed in Rational Psychology. 

Unity, Continuity, Discontinuity of Consciousness — Fully 
developed self cognition presents to ns in its peifcct foiiii 
what IS callid the unity of consctotmiess, but which might 
perhaps be more accurately desci ibed as the covsciomm’sT 0/ 
Self as a unitary being. This featiiie oi nieulal life should be 
carefully distinguished from continuity of con^i uuisness, with 
which it is not neccssaiily connected. When viewed in 
retrospect our past conscious life, at first sight, seems to 
have been one coiitmiions whole without gap or break And 
when we examine recent portions of oiir waking existence, 
we find that there is a real continuity between successive 
states. In contrast to the old associationisiii which dwelt 
on the “mental chemistry” by which originally sepaiate 
“impressions” were supposed to be fused together. Dr James 
Ward insists much on the truth that coiisrioiisness at am 
given time is a “ presentation continuum ” of which the jiarts 
simultaneous or successive are not sepaiated “ as one island 
is separated from anothei by the mteiveiiiiig sea, or one note 
in a melody from the next by an intcival of silence.”*’ 
Although the context of consciousness is constantly altering, 
BO much abides the same alongside of the ch.iiigmg element , 
that there seems to be no break or interruption. Acicoidmgly, 
consciousness is freipiently likened to a stieani. 

We must, however, not bo misled by this figurative 
language into forgetting that consciousness is not really con 
tinuous. At least once every twenty-four hours theie is a 
chasm — an mteival of something “ disjiarate from con 
sciousuess.” Our mental life, as a whole, is made uj) of parts 
separated not merely as the notes, but as the successive 
tunes of an orchestra by long intervals of silence. It is no 
more a continuous stream of consciousness than a year is a 
continuous stream of das light. Further, even in our conscious 
life, the most important factor both m its intellectual develop- 
ment and in its moial worth lies not in the continuity of 

• “Psychology," Eneycl brtl p 45, cf G Stout, Manual 0] 
Psychology, p 72. 
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conscious states ; but in that real mdivisMe unity which binds 
the series of jirocesscs into an individual self. By this unity 
oj consciousness we mean the fact that our various mental 
states, simultaneous and successive, continuous or disciete, 
present and past, like and unlike, are all apprehended as 
combined and centred in that one iiultvisilile point which we 
call Self. Or, from another point of view, we may describe 
It as that unifying activity of intellect which refers all states 
to the conscious self. A horse, perhaps even a worm, 
resembles man in continuity, but not in unity rf consciousness 
On the other hand, were man’s rofnciows actuity broken by a 
hundred complete flaps e.irh da\, piovided that the under 
lytiif; unity wore fircseivid, the develoinnent of rational life 
could pioceed as at present. It is this indivisible unity and 
not the continuity of consi lousness which rendi'rs possilile 
compaiison. judftment, reasoning, and recoftnitiou of identity 
between the piesent and the past It is thus same unity 
which guesa nutiiiihg to expectation. This it does too, as 
well in the appetitive as in the coRtiitlve .sphere of life M> 
desues, resolutions, hopes, and leais all have to do with a 
future in which this same indivisible I am to be engaged. Tbe 
coutinuity or cessation of consciousness during; the inter- 
ve,ninf; peiiod is of little concern, but the idcntitv of the 
present self, who is now conscious with tbe self of tlie future 
expeneiKc, is felt to be of vital interest. The importance of 
this distinction between unity and toiitininty, and the fact 
that mental life is not met ely a stream of consciousness, v.’ill 
become evident when we examine Proti-ssor James's theory 
concerning nature of the mind in Book II. 

Genesis of other Ideas. — Besides the idea of Seif, 
there are certain other conceptions of such philo- 
sophical importance that at least a brief treatment of 
their genesis is desirable here. The chief and the 
most disputed of those not already dealt with are 
the notions of Substance and Accident, Causality, the 
Infinite, Space and Time. We shall have to recur to 
the cognition of Substance in Book II., but the nature 
of our knowledge of Tune, so much discussed at the 
piesent day, we must examine at some length in the 
present chapter. For an adequate defence of the trust- 
worthiness of all the.se notions, we must reler the 
reader to the volume on Metaphysics belonging to the 
present series. The questions of genrsts and valtdtiy, 
though intimately connected, should here as elsewhere 
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be carefully distinf;iiished. The former more properly 
pertain to Empirical Psychology, the latter to Episte- 
mology, Metaphysics, or liational Psychology. 

Substance and Accident. — ‘Substance is ilt fineil as 
K’htcJt exists per se, or, t/iut which subsists in itsclj, whiNt 
Accident is that which exists in anothii being, as in a sutiject o] 
inhesion. The most fundaiiiciital element, therelori lu tlic 
notion of substance is subsistence, thouf,'li it is the fact of 
with the accoinpanvmt: pi-nnaneiice amid vainitinn that 
stimulates the mind to distinguish between sulistam-e and 
accidents Both correlative ideas are the pioduct of intel- 
lectual experience. Even veiy eaily in life 1 oliseive things 
around me subsisting in themselves, and 1 am conscious that 
I possess real independent existence I'm the r examination 
causes me to notice greatei or lesser chaiige-. t.ikmg place 
both in external objects and in myself. As I begin to reflect, 
houever, I become assured that tins change is not .iiinilii 
lation, and that some constituent cleim iit must remain the 
same amid the variations. Internal consciousness manift sts 
to me my own substantial sameness amid m\ ti.insient 
mental states, and reflexion on the evidence afforded b> mv 
external senses enables me to peieeive the necessitv ot such 
an enduring identity underlying the liMiisiiory (|ii.ilities ol 
material objects. The reflexion requiied is not of a verv 
deliberate or labor loiis character. It is a spontaneous 
activity of the rational mind. The shape and tcrniieiatiire 
of the piece of wax in the child’s hands, the position and 
colour of objects before bis eyes vary from moment to 
moment, but the substantiality of the object leveals itself to 
hib intellect. Although the ideas of accident and substance 
were first wrought out very slowly, in mature life the ajipie 
hension of a necessarily enduring element amid the fliictimfiiig 
phenomena is so easy and rapid, tliat it may fanly be desci died 
as an intellectual intuition. 

Causality. — The notion of causality is connected with that 
of substance, and can be attained only by latioual fice 
beings Sensuous perception acquaints us with successive 
phenomena, but from this source alone we could not deiive 
the idea of causation any more than that of substantiality. 
On the other hand, this concept is not an innate cognition, 
nor a subjective form of the mind. It is the result of lutellec 
tual experience, and it possesses real extia mental validity. 
VVe may distinguish sevei al elements or factors which normally 
CO ojieiate in the formation of this idea. 

(i) In our internal experience we arc conscious of change 
among our mental states. In some cases of variatioD tha 
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order of succession seems casual , or we at least are unaware 
of the force which determines the couise of our thoughts. 
In others we are conscious that we ourselves control and direct 
the current. We fix our attention on particular feelings, we 
coiTihine or sepai ate thoughts, we form complex ideas, judg- 
ments, and reasonings In all these piocesses we apprehend 
ourselves as efficient agents, and we immediately cognize the 
lesiilts as products of our personal energy. Causality is thus 
concretely presented to the rnind in the most intimate manner 
m each individual deliberate act. 

(2) This experience alone would be sufficient to originate 
the conception of causation, but other factors assist m its 
elaboration. Combined internal and external observation is 
constantly revealing to us the fact that we control not only 
cur Ikouffits but our movements, that 0111 volitions liberate, 
diiect, and sustain the out How of physical energy — that when 
we li'ill to mo\e our limbs they are mored in proportion to 
the degree and quality ot the volitional efiort. (3) Oiir senses 
make known to us the action of material objects upon us, 
Wi leel (he lattci as foieign and active, ouiselves as passue 
and rt cipu lit Seiisattoiis of pleasure and resistance, in a 
special mannei conduce to make us aware of foice or energy 
— notions osscritiallv involving the idea of causal efficicncv. 
(4) Finall) , we ohseue changes perpetually taking place in 
thewoild aiouiid us: we notue frequent transitions tioiii not- 
being to being ot various kinds. As our poweis of reflexion 
develop the intellect grows to apprehend moie and more 
clearly that there must be a suputent reason tor the use of 
these new modes of being. Repeated ob'-ervation assines us 
that this reason of the oiigm oi particular tonns ot leahty 
must he in paiticular antecedents which have been always 
followed by tliese lesults, and then the intellect cognizes the 
changes as the effects of the agency of these antecedents. But 
If should be lemenibcred that our notion ol caiis.ditv icsts 
ultimatelv, not on the perception of the uniforniitv ot changes 
in the external world, but on our own subjective conseiousness 
cjI self-aetivity and our constant immecliate expeiience that 
the mind exerts real xnfliuuu on bodily iiiovcnicnt For the 
readei will find later that many model n philosophers, m the 
name of this very notion and law of caiisatum, actually deny 
to the mind any causal inflitence whatevei over bodily move- 
ment, maintaining that only material agents can move 
matter.® 

Sensuous perception could nevet affoid the notion of 
anything more than succession, which is ladically distinct 

• Cf Balmez, op cit. Bk X 50- 53 

Y 
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from that of causality, rffinctK y, pro(Jiirtivciu'‘^s, or wtiatever 
we like to call it. When an /t/oil of attciilioii combines 
two iikas, whem one tiilli.aid ball inovis anolhei, when a 
steam hainmei flattens out a hiiiip of solid non, when a blew 
on the head knocks a man dowm, in all these cases there is 
something more than, and essentially ditfeieut fiom, the 
mere iajueiice of two phenomena, theie is t.JjLctivc force — 
causal ait ion of an agent endowed with real encri;y lint our 
conception of the reciprocal i ansal action wliicli obtains 
between external beings is aiialogital, lienig deiiocd in the 
last lesoitfrom oni immediate cognition of out own causality’ 

The Infinite — The idea of the Infinite is the nh a ol the 
plemtudi oj all iitoig, of a Being who (ontnnis all jierfeetions 
without limit. This nofioii is in ]>ut positive, in pail iicga 
tive . and, as a matter of t \pen< me, n is conceded h) us 
From both internal and exleiii.d ohscrsafioii wc e.ui form the 
concept of a liinil, and then of hmil.ition in gciieial. We 
can also form the idea of ncfiatum , the rciogmtion of the 
principle of contradiction, the .ippn hciKion ot the distinction 
between being and non being invoKts thw conception 
Taking now the ideas of 6ei»g, of iiega/ioii, and ot limit, wc 
can combine tfieni so as to toim the complex conception, 
laithout limit, that is, infinite betiif; The operation is, 
thercfoie, effected by the intellectual activity of leflexiun ami 
abstraction The iiatiiial process will, howevet, he better 
seen by taking a single attribute, for insl.mce that of power 
We are immediately conscious of cffoit ])iit loilh, and ol 
pow'er exercised by ourselves. W’e can conceive this power 
vastly incieased, its boiiiidaiics pushed farthei and faither 
back. We can imagine an agent c.ipable of whiiling round 
the earth or the solar system, just as ue can swing a piec c ol 
string round our finger; yet we are liilly aware that tlu' power 
of such an agent may be as rigidly limited as our own Bui 
we are not compelled to stop hcie, we may Ihiuk “ gieatei 
than that, and gi eater than that, and gie.iter icittiout any 
limits or boundaries at all." Heie we have the piopei notion, 
faint and inadequate, but still truly representing infinite' enei gv 

’ Kant teaches, in harmony with the spirit of the rest of hex 
system, that causality and substantiality are u piioii calef.'uries of the 
understanding. — innate moulds or conditions which regulate our 
thinking, but have no validity as applied to things-in-themsdves 
Hume and his followers have sought to explain both ideas as 
products of '• custom " or association If consistently followed out, 
the Kantian and Sensist doctrines alike lead to absolute' scepticism 
The real validity of the three notions, causality, substance, and 
personal identity, must stand or fall together , anil if the last is as 
illusion, there can be no truth attainable by the mind ot man. 
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We can sinnlaih fniin tlir notiun of infinite intelligence, 
holiiii ss, and the led , and thin {Oiubiiiiri” these we ran 
conceive an oiuniiKitent, inhmteK ink Ihgi nf . all holy Hi'ing. 
We have now reaclii d as pei Ic rt a < oiireption of God as is 
piissihle to the finite mind, ft is ahsind to desi iibe this as a 
pill tly negative notion We .isciihe to the Ui ahty which we 
seek to ie,dl/e to oiirseUcs, c\i i\ pLiit.ctioii we can conceive 
in the intcnscst toiin oi degiie vve can iinagine, and tlicn we 
sav All Hull anil mure u liiiout niiv liiiiit Such a conception 
w.nits ( K'.u in sb and disliiK tnoss, hut it most certainly is not 
puielv III ,,ative. The thought ot an attiilnite hcing iiici cased 
iievond the range ot oni l.iiiey without any liinit assniedly 
d ies not thciehv aiiiiiliilali the positive roiileiit of the idea 
alie.idv I ejneseiiti'd to o'liselves 

The Idea of Space -\\c have already more tfian once 
tonthed on om (o.,!iitioii of Sp.ue, so that hut hitic 
addltion.il tieatmeiit l^ netess.irj In le We h.ive t*st.il>li-.hed 
the lai t ol an iiiiiiiediate m intuitive piriiptioii of ',tntine 
extension tlirougli .it Ic.ist two ol thv senses — vig/d and iuthlt 
We have also shown the pait pl.iveii by iiio'et viiiviihmiv iii 
cxpeueiices oi sidn/n'i , or the third dimension ot hodii's; and 
finally, we ti aced the giowth .ind development ot oi.i snow 
lidge of the material wotld. Kiit the abstiact comeptwn of 
Space IS not the same thing as ttie pericptum of .in ivteiided 
ohjeftjor a particular p.art ot Space, ft is .ui ahstraciion 
founded on .siu li individual acts, but risiiig above them; and 
the same active snpia-scnsiious pow'ci h) which the ideas of 
whiteness, tinth, the infinite, ^cc., are foiined, opciates m the 
[iresent case. The mind ohsoiviiig a material object prescinds 
Irom Its other qualities, and thinks only of the ce-cAis/i/iit aj 
tls purls DUisuic of curli oilier this is the notion of cxletisuui in 
tlie aljstiact. Of couise. howevei, as in the ease of the ideas 
oi whiteness or bcnif', long liefoie the inmd has elabniatod this 
reflex abstract notion, it hasdiicitU .iiquebeiided ob|ecls aj 
txletuled. .Still, even the abstract iiolioii of c^t^ll\lo>l is not 
strictly idciitK al with that id ^puce. '1 he extensiou of a hodv 
IS a piojieity which belongs to the individual lioih itself, and 
moves about with it, just as its othei qnahlies. Space, on tha 
contrary, wc look upon as soniething fixed, — that in which 
bodies ate CO itained, and tliiongh wlneli they move The space 
of any particular object is the inteival or volumiual distanct 
lying between its boiiiidiiig superficies Now, the humau 
mind having once cognij-ed the tnnal dimensions of material 
bodies, and ohscived then motions, inevitahlv passes to the 
conception of the smccssive intervals or spuies which they 
occupy; it distinguishes between the extended thing and the 
room which the thing fills. ApjHelieudinv these sepaiate 
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parts of space as immediately juxtaposed, it conceives the 
continuity and tlie consequent oncnihs ot spate. Fiiither 
reflexion enables us to think ot lines produced in all diiections 
beyond the boundaries ot the existinj; univiise, and we thus 
reach the concept of uLul or f>vi!,ihU s|).ice. Noting that 
tlieie IS no limit to the possible production of such lines, we 
conceive possible space as tnfimle , not, however, as a positive 
existence or leality, but as an inexbanstible potentiality. The 
Intel v.il filled up by the eiitiie physical unueise is termed, in 
opposition to the itnagiii,i.ry region beyond, actual or real 
space 

Cognition of Time. — Whilst ancient materialistic 
philosophers coiiccivetl Tunc as an objective real 
entit\, a substantial receptacle in which all events 
happen, Kant makes it an a prion or innate form of 
internal sensibility, a purely subjective condition of 
all human experience which jiusstsses no extra mental 
validity. The true vit \v is that Time is neither a real 
independent being nor an innate form of conscious- 
ness preceding all expeiience, but an idea which is a 
genuine product of intellectual activity. It is like 
other unuersal conceptions, an abstraction dt rivi d fiom 
concrete cognitions of change, a geneiaii/.ition winch 
has a real foundation m the real changes going on in 
the world, but is completed by the inlclJi'ct.^* 

Still the psychological exjrlanation of this notion 
IS attended witli peculiar dilhculties. All time is made 
up of past, present, and future, but the jiast is for 
ever e.vtinct, and tlie future is non existent, whilst the 
present consists of one indivisible Now— a single instant 
that perishes as soon as it is horn. Again, since time, 
unlike space, is presented to us, not hj one or 
other faculty, but as an integral part of all our experi- 
ences, both internal and external, it is not easy to 
isolate this cognition and trace it to its sources. Time 
has been defined as "successive dui.ition,” and though 

* Cf St. Thomas "Quced.-im sunt (jua' habnit fiindamenlura 
in re. extra animam, sed complemenlmn rationis foiiini, quantum 
ad id quod est formale, est per ojjeratnjuem aiiinia' nt patet m 
tinweisali Et similiter est de Um/uie, quod babel tunda- 

mentiim in wiotK, scilicet prius et posteriiis. sed quantum ad id 
qucxl est formale in tempore, scilicet nuniiratio completur per 
operationem iiitellectus numerantis " (In 1 Initt Uist 19. q 3, a i ) 
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f.uilty in some respects, this definition accentuates two 
ekments invohed in the notion, change or suaesstve 
movement, and persevering existence. 

Development of the Notion — Flip conscious life of the infant 
is hardly inoro than a snccession of chaiiRinp states 'Iheie 
IS little lookiii" h.ivv.inloi haikivanl Ihcihihl is ribsoibecl 
in each eNpeiunie as it oi-eiirs, va"ne and obscuie thoii;;h 
tin sc evpcilciH'es aie Hi u no have a sticcesston o] i/iinciiius 
s/i!/ii, hilt not the nolion ot fiiri'. We lia\ e a Sii mi c/ u/eas, 
hilt not an uhii 0/ a uini As incinory kk'ivs stioiifjer and 
the poMOis of obseivation and comiianson develop, the 
child he^'inb to iiotuethat leit.nn c\pent.m es iiciii in ceitain 
conditions, paitunlar sights, sounds, ^n'datoiy and tactual 
h(!nn;s ,iie lepiatcd under similar circinnstanees and the 
)ud};nient is eh< iti d that the objects whu h cause these 
conscious states taifiiii, that they iiciscveie in e\i=tence ulien 
uiiobscucd 'I he t hild at the same tunc be'.;ins to be 
coiiscioiislv auaie of its own abiding identity and thus attains 
the idea ot sameness, and of peisistent cm stem c To a being 
unaware of it.s own continued identity the conception of time 
uoiild be inipobsiljlc. 

The perception of \aiiation united with saincnes.s is not, 
howiiei, the whole ot the cognition of Time Tor this the 
mind must be able to combine in thought two diHeient 
moveincnts or pulsations of consciousness, so as to leprcscnt 
aninfcival between them It must bold together two nerni, 
I oiui lung them, in succession, yet uniting tbcin through that 
mtellectual svntlulu activity by whali we eniiiiieuilc a collec- 
tion ot ohjei tb— a piocess or act which caincs concomitantly 
the c onscioiisnrss ot its own continuous unity. The conception 
ol two such points, with thcinteicenmg duiation, gi\es us the 
unit of time, and in pioporlion as an interval is broken up 
into periods of this kind by tiansitioiis of consciousness, the 
icprescntation of the time cjccupicd expands. The transi- 
tions ot consciousness aic not, howcvei, discrete 01 detached 
events Nor is the course of mental life during waking hours 
that of a continuous even flowing river, but rather an eddying 
undulating current with waves vaiying in deptli and foice. 
W'c are thus led hack to Aristotle’s celebiated definition of 
time as “the number of niovenient estimated aecortlmg to its 
before and after " 

The iiitant is probably first stimulated to this intellectual 
operation by the regular rcciiirenrc of ccitain agreeable 
exjiericTices such as its food, tiie presence of its nurse, or the 
use ot its toys. Thus u certain senes of incidents, A B C D 
ending in X (tVie satisfaction of sonic desire), has happened 
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repeatedly in the past As memory ai quiics strcni,'th, the 
recurrence of A B, the first sttps of the piocess, ic au.iKeiis 
in a faint decree the lecollei lions of C and If, and rniich inoi c 
vividly the intciesliny event X Theie is thus inipiessed 
upon the child’s mind aloni; with the coiisi innsiiess of the 
pieseiit A’oa', the lepieseiitatidii of a suhsi(|iuiit A'oie, the 
fiitnie ciijo\ iiicnt, to,;;eth( i with a siiiiiik.iii' oub ni'liie of 
liiteijacent events which force iiimn it the iiiteiwiiiii^ 
duration. The period is then mea-.iired bv a suhcoii'-i toil', 
oi iiiiphcit emiiiieiation of the iiitt i jiosinq iii< idc iit and the 
notion IS complete " 

Subjective and Objective Time — Tlie ( liild fust ineasnies 
time hj the niimhor and v.irietv of its ow.i i on-.( ions states , 
blit the estimate is ot the vai;iii st and feel«l<’ I kind Jaiokiii'^ 
drowsily hackwaid and loiwaul to aparticiilai ineideiil , it Jnh 
the iiiteival to he longer oi fhoitei as it is diiiilv aware of 
more or fewer iiitei loiiiiij; possible cNfiei u in es 'Pin ii i ei;nlar 
cliaiaitei and vaiy iiij; duration ot (<aisiioiis state-,, tumeiei, 
soon biinR home to us the uiihtnt.ss oi these suhjettiic 
phenomena to serve as a standaid iiieasuie ot time. There 
u> indeed a certain iliythin in many of the pioi esses of oiii 

• 'the above analysis coincides, we brlicve, with Aristotle’s 
doctnni which is thus developul hy bl 'Iljornas "Manifisium 
est, quod tuiic esse tenipus dctei iimi.irius, cum .acnpiinus m iiiolu 
atiKit et atiuit.et .iccipinwis aliqwid iiicrfoim intir v.\ Cwwi eiwvw 
inte!li>;imus extrema diii isa ahtujiis iiicdii, cl aiiirn.i ilir.at, ilia 
esse (<«» nunc, hoc pruis, illud posurois id inotu, time hoc dicimus 
tsselempus . ^uando scnliimis imnni Hiiin.it non disceiiiimus 
in motu /rius et non vidcuir lien Icmpiis, qiii.i ncqiu est 
niotus, bed cum accipi nus {iiiiis et posuiius cl nimn i onus 
ea, tunc dicirniis lieu tiiiijms. quia iiMiipus mini .jhuil est 
quant mtmerus motiis sccninlum priu'i e! patctiwi icipiis nun 
percipimus, ut dictum est cum numcraniu<; pirns el postenus in 
motu ” [Comm F/iysu lab IV lect 17 ) I'.y "moxcnnnl" 
Aristotle, as well as St 1 honias. undersiands Oh forms oi change, 
whether subj’ective or objective — not merely external st iisiblc move- 
ment as many modern wtrilers imaRine St '1 honias m.iKes the 
point quite clear, as well as the erior of supposim; th.nt we can 
immediately apprehe,nd a "puie empty time ” " ('ontmfjit enim 
quandoque quod percipimus Huxiim teriijioris, quamvis nullum 
motiim particul ircm sensibilem senti mnis utpote si simiis in 
lonebris, et sic visu non Sf,ntnTius motuni abciijiis corjHiiis exte 
rioris, ct, SI nob non jialiamiir aliquam allcralioncm in corporibus 
iiostris ab alinuo extenori apt iite, nid/i/Hi mn/um corporis scnticmus , 
et l.amen si fiat aliqiiis motus in anima nostra, pula stcimdum meets- 
itonem cogilaiionum et imaffni suliito vnletur nobis quod fiat 

aliquod tempiis , et bit pereipicndo quonicnmqiira motum percipi- 
mus tempus ; et similiter e contra, cum percipimus temput simW 
ftrciptmut motum " (Ibid.) 
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organic life, such as respiration, ciiciilation, and the reciiiicnt 
needs of food and sleep, vihicli piobahly contribute much *n 
oui power of estimating duration, but the natural objective 
tendency of our miiuK, as well as our early perception of 
tlie regulaiity of certain changes in the external univeise 
soon suggests to us a inoie easily observable objective scale 
ot iiieabuu merit. Ac cm clingl v, the i< latively iinifoim move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies and the orderly changes of 
day and night, of tides aiul of se.isruis, have come to con- 
stitute the univei sal chionomett r of the human lact, aiidm 
the ivopul.ir mind to be nieiitilied with lime itscll 

Relativity of our appreciation of Time — A peiiod with 
pleiitv ot v.iiied nil ideiit, such as a loi tmght s ti ava 1, passes 
ra|udlyiit tym/mii. Whilst we .iie intciesud m eai h successive 
espenem e, vve have little sp.ne attention to notice the dura- 
tion ol the scries I'lierc is almost tompicti l.ijisc of the 
*' eiiuiiu lating " activity Ibit in rdiospul siii h a period 
("ipaiuls, hocausc it is tsimialed hy the immln r and v.iiiity 
ol the iirptc ssions w hu h it pii seiits to recolli i tion On the 
othoi hand, a dull, inomitonoiis, or unattiactue oecupafion, 
which leaves inueli of our mental cneigv free to advert to its 
duration, IS over-estimated whilst taking place. \ coui'le of 
liouis spent impatieiillv waiting for a li.iin, a few davs iii 
idleness on hoaid shiji, a week confined to one's room, .irc 
often del laicd to constitute an “ .ige ' But whin they ,iie 
p.ist such peiioils, being empty of iiu ulc iit, shi ink n|> into 
vciy small (liiiiensioiis, nnic-ss tlieii duration be ovci estmi.iteil 
on aci'onnl ol tlieu a< i iclmital importance, or foi some otliei 
leasoii An occuiieiuc on which a wcightv is-,iie h.ings sc ins 
to iiicivc slcjwly on account ol the miiiO'iopic at'cnlioii 
devoted to cacti siiccessue moment of ttie event. In letio 
sped its gravity leads us to over cstiin.ite the time leipnrecl lor 
its accomjilishinent, and causes it to divide us hy a seemiiiglv 
wide chasm tioni oiir pievioiis life. Long periods arc iiiidei 
estiiiiated ; indeed our conception of a nmuhei of ve.irs is 
purely symbolical. Vei v short peiiods — fractious of a second 
— are genenilly ovcr-estimatccl Similarly, recent iiiteivaK 
are exaggerated compared with ccjiial periods iiioie leinolo. 
Whilst, as we grow oldcu and new experiences become fewer 
and less inipic.ssive, each jc.ir at it.s close seems slioilei than 
Its predecessor , 

Localization in Time — Memory, oi the knowledge that u 
present mental stale lepiesents an expeiience whufi teally 
happened to us in the p.ist, is an ultimalefacl incapable of 
explanation But the piocess by which we refer the experi- 
ence to a paiticnlai section of our past history is open to at 
least paitial analysis. The chief factors in the opeiatioo 
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seem to be the following (i) Finding that the incinorv of an 
impression manes with time, we tend to reter tlie more obseme 
of two lepresentations to the more distant date 'I hough an 
element in the calculation, this, bv itself, is obviously an 
unsafe cnteiion. (2) The oiiginal otiier of the inoveinent of 
attention in any mental piocess leaves a disposition towards 
its own reprodnruon, as, for instance, in n-peating the 
alphabet Thus, theie is a pcciiliai tcehng attached to tiie 
utteiance of Y due to its formcily folh'wine \ and pieeediug 
Z in consciousness, and this at least assists us in hx ating 
that letter betwien the other two.*® This peeuh.u (pi.ihtv of 
consciousness belonging to any mental state thioU"h iis 
haMiig succeeded some particular state and preceded another 
constitutes in fact a local “colouring" 01 sien, by \ irtuc of 
which Its relatuc situation in the tiiiie-sciies ol our past lite 
may be dctciiiiincd. The fact that the mind tends to ie|)io- 
diK'c e\ ents in then original sciial oidci is indispul.ihie, and 
helps to explain — if explanatum it can be (.died how wc 
reeogiii/e which was prior of two rejuodiueil events that 
origin ally occulted in immediate succession Hut ttie cjncstion 
retnains, How do we detcriiiine priority betwien two utteily 
discoiinected past expenences such as a toothache and a 
paiticular inteiview ? (3) The answer given to this is that we 

aseeitain the timc-relations of minor incidents by conscioiisly 
connecting them through contiguous assoi talwit with more 
importani ei^eiiti which have themselves been associated with 
public dates Thus, I recollect that the toothache e.siienem c, 
though inoic vividly reinenibcrcd than the interview, utciiru-d 
when I was staying with certain people m the year ihno; 
whilst the interview took place during a visit to London in 
1897, the year of the Queen s Jubilee 

Expectation illiistiates the same juinciples For inslance, 
the mmd having expeiienced tlic senes of ineideiits A H C D, 
on the recurrence of any one oi them tends to revive in 
imagination its successors, and the mere v ivacitv of the 
images lends to gener.ate an antinpation of tlifir reali/atioii. 
Apait from any leasoning process there can be awaUtned m 
the imagination a state of sensuous expectancy in tiie liuiium 
being a.s well as in the lower animals by the preliiimiaiy 
stages of son'C familiar operation. Hut besides this species 
of sensuous i>rcsentiiiient originating in prev loiis association, 
we arc capable ot a higher form of intellectual belief in future 
events, which springs from inductions based on conscious 
recognition of the uniformity of nature and the principle of 
causality Tins Lonstitutcs cxpectatio.T in its most jirojier sense 


1® See Pr Ward, " Psychology " Eiuyct Jrit p GO 
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It involves memory, the notion of time, and inference fiom 
cause to effect. In addition to its reference to the fiituie, 
expectation differs ftoin inernory liy its active and enwiional 
cluiraetci. Tlie ical interest of oiii lives lies in the expcneni es 
wlucli are to ionic, not in those which aic t;one Consequently, 
theie IS, especially in the keener foinis ot this state, a 
stretf limp; out of the mind towards the things that aie before, 
an oageiness to cisieitain wti.it is about to happen which 
takes till- lonu of hnpi. in icy.iid to wli.il is m i oiiforinity with 
desuc , and /nii oi iiaiidv vvith ic'pect to what is against our 
wishes Both crmitions, hj iiitensilv ing the vivacitv of the 
miaginatioii, aiignirnt tlie tore t ot lielief, and so we are 
tiicliiRd to ovei estimate the piobahility of events which we 
like OI dislike nmeh. 

Rendiiigi --On Reflexion and Self ConBCioiisness, St Thomas, 
I q ,S7, also De VcHlatc, q lo. a S, q , Kltutgen, op cit 
§>ioa— ijo, Balniez, op, cit Bk IX. cr vii vin , Ladd, P/ii/ci5()//iy 
0/ Mind, pp 105 — H2, Mivart, On lni!li. c 11 , Riat, La I’cr^onHC 
i.uiiiaiiie, c 1 On the Idea of Substance, cf John Rickaby, Mcta- 
/•AlWii, Bk II c 1 , B.ihne/, op, cit Itk IX cc 1 111 vii , Slockl’s 
Ltliiba.k, § 31 On Causality, Rickaby, op cit pp 304, seq , 
Kleulueii, too — 303, B.ilmez, Bk X cc iv v vni xi \n xvi , 

blockl, op 111 s 45 On the Idea of the Infinite, Rickaby, Bk I 
c VI , Kleutc'cn, op cit I't V cc 11 in — espc,.iall> 412—419, 
Bahnez, Bk V'lII cc in iv vi viii and xv, , Stockl, 15 27 On 
Space and 'I line, Rickaby, op cit Bk II c iv , Kleutjjen, 342 — 
J"9 




CHAPTCR XV III. 

KATIONAL Al'I'L. ILNCV. 

Rational Appetency — We li.ue sketched the 
chief manifest'.itiuns ot Appelenc\ or CoiKition exhi- 
bited in the lower foiins of life p.. x ), and we theic 
distinguished various kinds of action as autornatie, 
reflex, impulsive, and insliuctive. We shall now 
resume our treatment of tins activitv as exeu ised 
in its higher grades. Amongst the most iriipoit.int 
of these is Desire. This term is not conhned 
exclusively to inclinations of the siipei - seusuous 
order, lor many yearnings arons^.d by the imagi- 
nation of sensuous pleasures arc so called. 

Desire defined and analyzed —Desire may be 
defined as a mental state of lon'^iu" or want aroused by *he 
representation of sonic absent f^ood Jt is a form of conscious- 
ness superior to and moie refined than that of appetite ui 
the modern sen.si . Unlike the latter, it is not a blind 
oiganic craving limited to a single inode and definite 
range of activity. In common witli appetite, it involves 
a species of discontent and longing, but its object is the 
representation of some known good. The newly-born 
infant IS the subject of appetites and of reflex or 
instinctive movements ; but it is incajiable of forming 
a desire. The first step in the development of the power 
of desire is the awakening of the cognition. Some sense 
IS excited by its appropriate stimulus, and the resulting 
experience is felt to be agreeable A bright colour 
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attracts the child’s eye, its food tastes sweet, some 
reflex or instinctive movement affords relief or satis- 
faction , in a word, an experience is felt as good — as in 
luirniony with the agent’s nature or some part of it — 
and then- is iiiimedialely evoked a tendency to prolong 
that experience, or to secure a fuller possession of the 
ohjei't. Should anything re-aw.iken the idea of such an 
experience, there will he excited a tendency to realize 
again the agreeable aclivitv, and to reproduce the 
niovcinerits by w'liich it was j>ievioiis!v obtained Here 
wc. have thc' fully devclojiid stale 

Analysis of Desire thus understood reveals to us 
three elements; (l) the rejiresentalion of S'lnie ob)ect 
or expetience not acltiallv eiijo\ed, (2) tlie appreciatitm 
of this object or experience (is cood, and (3) a resulting 
tension or feeling of attiadion towanfs the agrc'cable 
object. The two loimer eh nieiits are ratlici the con- 
diUoiis, the last the of desire. Desire regards the 

future, and so aims at the realiz.ilioii of the ideal In 
propoition as our ac (piaint.iiue with various kinds of 
goods extends, so the field of desire wide ns .iiid longings 
multiply. U'liilst the physical appetites have their 
birth 111 icnsalioti, and aie satiated, at It .1st for the time, 
by a definite quantity of .ippioi>tiate exercise, dt-sire 
Liiitieing from the .iclivitv of the tmagtmiiun is jir.icti- 
cally o( indelinite r.mge, and 111 a ration. d c icatnre who 
can conceive boundless good it is iiic-ijiable of fiemg 
fully satisfied by any linite object 

Is Pleasure the only object of Desire? — It has been much 
disc ussetl 111 lecent ve.us win lliei all foiins of iijipetenov ate 
onlv towaicis pleasiue and lioiii pain Mill, Dr Bam, and 
sensatioiusts generally, iitrimtain the aHirni.itivp “ De sumg 
a thing .iiid findiiig it pleasant, aversion to it, and thinking of 
It as jiauitni. aic jilieiiouKua eiiluelv m.sep.iialile, 01 lalher 
two parts of the same phenonicnciii ; m stuctness of buiguagc 
two ditteieiif mode's of ii.mmig the same psyc hological fact — 
to think of .in object as desirable lunless toi tin' sake ot its 
conscc|iu nci's), and to think ot it .is plc-asant arc one and Iht 
same thing , and to desiic aii\ tiling except m piuportion as 
the idea of it is pleasant is a physuat and metapiiysnal tmpos 
Seemingly unselfish impulses aie ineiely the eneci 

' Mill, Uttlitarmmsni, p 37 
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of association. Virtue, like money, originally desired solely 
as a means to happiness, is latei on pursued as an end m 
itself. This doctrine has been elTectncl> lefutcd by niimeious 
philosophcis from Butler to Drs Maitineaii and Sidgwick : 
Ji) Appetites proper are cravings whose primary object is the 
exercise of an activity, not the pleasiiie thence proceeding— 
e.g., the formal object of hunger is food, not the snbjcclive 
delight of eating, though of course by a reflex act this 
pleasure may' be made an end (2) Many desiies piopcr aie 
pnmanly exlra-nganlnig, and not aiming at the agent’s 
o«n pleasure — eg, the parental and sot ml affections, sy m 
patby, compassion, giatitiulc, -conder, the dcsiic of knowledge, 
and the mental activities of juiisiiit. (j) The aim of rational 
volition IS certainly not alu.'ty<i pleasure We can choose 
right for its own sake against the maxmium pleasure The 
formal object of apjietite is the gooJ, not solely the ftleasant ; 
it includes bomim honestum as well as bonum lUht hibtlt. We 
inav further urge (a) the hedonistic pituidax, vi/ , that fhe 
deliberate pursuit of pleasure — the only rational end of 
egoistic ethics — is sun id.il. Thus, the jiliMsures aflat hi d to 
benevolence, self-sacriln e, pursuit ot kinnili dgi , fn Id spoils, 
&c., are annihilated if consciously set as the ind of oui .u t 
(b) The assertion that all these now ajijiari iitly dismteiested 
impulses are originally the creation of jile.is.iut assoei.itions 
is an appeal from consciousness to igiioi.im i . and is hy the 
nature of the case incapable of pioot (i) The most can tul 
observation of childicn confiiiiis the view that they a'e 
subjects of many extta-iegardnig iiiijtiilscs ^ 

Motive. — With the multiplication ol longings tlieie 
inevitably arises conflict of disiies. The attainment of 
an immediate gratification may clash with more remote 
good, or duty with interest. I he various objects which 
thus excite desire are called mo'tvcs. Tluy include 
whatever moves or influences in any degiee the Will. The 
apprehension of any object as desirable, wlietlier it be 
ultimately preferred or not, thus constitutes a motive. 

“ On this subject see Sidgwick, Methods nf l.thus, Bk I c iv 
Martineau, Types oj hthnal Iheory, I’t 11 Ilk. lev and Ilk It 
c J §3. James, op cit Vol II pp 549, seq . Maik Bdldwin, f/aiii/- 
book of I'syckology Vol II pp 325. seq 

St. Tliomas, insisting on the notion of good {convenuns naturj) as 
wider and more ultimate than that of plcasuie, considererl and 
rejected m advance the sensalionist doctrine, cominenting on 
Aristotle, he urges th.it activity (opeiatio) is prior as an object ol 
appetency to pleasuie, which is a consequence of the former Thus . 
“ Non enim fit dcleciatio sine operattone ntque rursus potest esse 
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Strictly speakin^f, the motive is not the physical being 
piissi, ssed of objective existence, hut tins being Uj 
appi'ilundfd by the mtnd, and represented as under some 
■isjuet dcmahle. The force of a motive consequently 
flue t nates, depending on the vivnJness with which it is 
iL.di/.ed in consciousness. Its attiaetiveness will depend 
{laitly on the qu.ility of the object itself, partly on the 
general charaetei ol the man , hut also more imme- 
diately on the extent to which he permits or causes it 
to absorb ins attention at the time. 

Spontaneous Action and Deliberation. — By far 

the greater jiart of man s daily actions aie tletermined 
bj his habits or usual inodes of tlunigiit and volition. 
Unieflective activity, thus issuing forth as the resultant 
ol character and piesent motives, may lie termed sponta- 
Hcous. Most of human conduct is accurdmgiy the out- 
corue of the siioiUaiieous tendency of the will. The 
great majority of out actions aie in tiumsches morally 
indilTereiil, and even were a man coiistiou.sly to analyze 
Ins tnotives, he would find no sufiicient leason for 
intiileiing with the notimd diitction of Ins inclination 
formed by habitual aiiion. Many of these acts, more- 
over, escape consciousness allogellier, as, for instance, 
the sejiarate movements in the oiieiations of diessing, 
eating, or walking, but even in rrgard to those oi the 
pciformance ol uJnch man is aware, he is said to give 
a virtual or tmplicit consent, rather than lornudly to will 
then execution. If any of these actions have a moral 
asjiect, he is chiclly lesponsilile fur them iHilircitly, 
in so far as they arc volimtaiy ii. i'iucmi— that ns, m so far 
as he imjilicitiy intended or accepted them as efTei ts or 
as part of an entire operation fieely initiated by him. 

0( casions, however, occur whe n opposing motives 
pu'sent themselves, and tlie .igent has to exert more 
explicit volition. Some fiesh consideration, running 

perlect.i operalio sine delectaUonc VicieUir aulem pnttafmltHi esse 
upiiutiu quain iklei-tatui Nam cltloclaliu e-.! ijuies apiieiitus in re 
cl>‘lt;ciaiilu (jua quis per opi'i.itiom 111 ixiutur Non auum aliquis 
appetit qiiK-lem in aliqiio, him hi (|u.inuiin .estimat tkh siln con- 
veiiiens Kt nieo opentiw, qu.i' delecUl, sictu quocidaoi 

cunveniens, videtut per puus appetibilis quam dJii,tun<i " jeam ta 
Ethua, Lab X 1 o ) 
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counter to tlie natural tendency of his disposition, 
emerges into distinct consciousness. The new motive 
may be the dealer perception of some moral obligation, 
ol some enduiing worldly advantatje, or of the oppoi- 
tunity for proximate jileasure Wlien in such circum- 
stances the agent aiiveris to the possibility of more than 
one course of action, there arises deliberation; and the 
course adopted is said to be dcliictately chosen. The 
word deliberation signifies a weighing or balancing. Tlic 
proci ss imiilies coHin/fra/iwr ol competing motives. 
It IS no longer a mere struggle of impulses. The agent 
holds the alternatives together and compaies tlieni. lie. 
dwells on each m stuicsston, yet in some ihgiee retains 
both simultaiiccusly before consciousness. The operation 
thus involves the unity of oourcwtisncss possible only to 
a rational Self. But we must not suppose tli.it a 
protracted pondering of motives is a necessary con- 
dition of every deliberate act. Two alternatives may 
be consciously realizetl and one adojited m a mointnt. 
If I advert to the moral quality of an impulse or an 
action, and then acquiesce in its continuance, 1 iheieliy 
make it my own. It is henceforth deliberately or fully 
consented to, and I am responsible fur it. 

Choice or Decision. — The acceptance ol some 
suggested course or its rejection constiiutes the act of 
choice. For this exercise of choice there must he the 
self-conscioiis reflective cognizance of at least two 
possible alternatives, though one may he mere absti- 
nence from action. There is then a free practical 
judgment by the intellect : "This is to be preferred and 
1 embrace one side, or identify myself with it. I adopt 
it, acquiesce in it, choose it. There is a fiat or a veto, and 
one side is elected. 

Types of Election — Different foiois assumed by the act of 
choice have been distinguished by psychologists as types of 
election or decision.'^ Wlien the agent, after delibeiately 
weighing the vai ions reasons, finds a clcai balance on one 
Side, and then liecly decides in favour of this, we liave what 
has been called the type of "reasonable decision.” At other 

• Professor James gives an able and interesting analysts of lomo 
of these types (Op cit. Vol II pp 531 — 534.) 
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times, beroimii" impatient of suspense, we seek relief in 
tlie ailoption ol one or other roiirse in a somewhat reckless 
nuuiiiei Here we have the impitunu^ ileeisioii. 

Again, on other occasions the spontaneous bent of our 
will — oui piesent inclination as the resultant of our character 
and ai tual motives — tends in a ccitain direction I'liough 
perhaps not in harmony either with our moral ideal or our 
g( neial interests, this way of acting others itself as here and 
now the plcasaiilt st. It is foi os the line of least resistance. 
Alki some hesitation we consent or allow our will to issue 
into the open channel t)ur attitude is passive and perinissuc 
lather than active and selective Tins is an example of 
aLcjiiicsccnt decision. 

Finallv, theie are certain aits of choice, elicited at least 
occasiouallv by all men, but fai more fiequently in the evjieti- 
enie of those who aie stiiviiig after a leglici nioial or 
tehgioiis life, in which we set ourselves in opposition to the 
sponlaneous unpnhe of the will Iheie is a distinct feehnq 0/ 
volitiiiiuil effort, an unpleasant struggle against what is appre- 
hended as the more 'igt( c.ible siiggi stion Some iin.igined svlf- 
iiidiilgeiu e, or some angry or envious tliought, emerges into 
1 onsciousuess, and a painful and prolonged eiuhavour is needed 
to expel 01 suppic sstt In cases like these, whilst keenly aware 
of the gieatoi intensity ol the .ittractions on one side, and 
whilst ahsohifely coitain that the easiest course would be to 
yield to the ciiticemcnt, wo often set oui selves to embrace 
the less pleasant altei native. The geneial character of an 
act of choice of this kind — tlie sense of cftoit, the conscious- 
ness of painful struggle, and the final adoption of the less 
agieeable course — distinguishes it liom the previously men- 
tioned types of decision* Each of the othei varieties of 
choice reveals to us our moral liberty, for even in the acqut- 
es( cut doiision consciousness assuies ns that we freely ratify 
01 consent to the stuuigei impulse, but these experiences of 
struggle against preponderating attraction bring it home to us 
in an excejitionally vivid manner. This type may be called 
anti ■impulsive decision.* 

* •• 'I'he slovv dead heave of the will that is felt id these instances 
makes of them a class altogether dilfeient subjectively from all the 
preceding classes . Here both alteinatives are steadily held in 
view, and in the act oi inurdciing the vanquished possibility the 
chooser realijes how much in that nislant he is making himself 
lose It IS deliberately driving a thorn into one's own flesh ” (James, 
ifcirf p 534 ) 

* 'I he proof of free-will based on this experience of " anti- 
impulsive effort," or of .action against " the spontaneous impulse of 
the will," IS admirably treated in W G Ward's Philowphje 0/ I keism. 
Essays IX — XJ 
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Volition and Desire — The processes of delibera- 
tion and choice exemplify free or self-determined 
vphUon in the strictest sense. This word is sometimes 
employed to denote any act of the rational will, whether 
spontaneous or reflective. Using it m the strict sense it 
implies; (:) the conception of some object or end as 
good or desirable, (2) advertence to the possibility of 
alternative courses of action with respect to it, {3) a 
judicial act of preference, and (4) the consequent active 
tendency or inclination of myself to that side. Volition 
is thus to be clearly distingiiislied from mere desti'e. 
The latter state is nece.ssarily awakened by the repre- 
sentation of a possible gratification, but the volition 
IS originated by the mind itself, and remains within its 
control. In spite of feeling drawn towards a desiied 
object we can say, No. In the will’s ratification or 
rejection of desire our moral freedom is manifested.® 

Various Forms of Conative Activity distinguished. — Now 
that we have anal).!ed the chief forms of con.itive activity, it 
may be convenient here to call the student’s attention to the 
differences by which some of the inoie iiiiport.int ol them ate 
distinguished. Instinct is desciibed as unionsctously purposive, 
impulse aimed towards an end not icalued in consciousness. 
Impulse is a state of feeling tending to issue into any action 
a striving towards any end or sat\st.iction obscuicly ielt 
Dr. Bain's definition of voluntary action .as “ fecliiig-jironijitcd 
movement ” coincides with impulsive, but not with stiictly Jree 
action. Desire is a felt tension towaids an end distinctly 
realized in consciousness, a yearning, a mental state of 
uneasine.ss awakened by the repiesentation of an absent 
known good. Motive is whatever attracts the will, the appre- 
hension of a desirable end, an agicealile consequence of mv 
action viewed as moving me. Intention etyiuologu ally signifies 
the act of tending towaids something, and is commonly desc iitied 

• Henri Marion makes out an elaborate distinction betweep 
Will and Desire, which, if not conclusive, is at least suggestive 
These are the headings ■' Le di sii tsi une double Emotion , la 
volonti est froide. (z) Le ddsir est trouble et agite, l.i volont# esi 
calme (3) Le d^sir est fatal, la volonie est /iftrr (^) Ledesirtst 
souvent vague, parfois inconscient, la volonti est precise, detu niiiiee 
(5) Le ddsir a pour objet des cboses exttiieures , la voloiite iie porle 
que sur ce que depend de nous (6) Ilya dcs degres dans le desir , 
la volonte est une," {Lefons de Psychologte appliquie d I'hducalton, 
PP 92—95 ) 
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by the schoolmen as iJie tendency of the Will tovaids some end 
thiough some means. It is thus opposed to choice, which lefeis 
to the selection of intcrinediate means. If we wish to bring 
out the distinction bctweui Inienlion and Molrce, perhaps 
our best definition of the foriiicr will be the Will’s conscious 
acceptance of or consent to a contemplated action nr total 
series of actions. The Motive is a lepresentid good viewed as 
tttlyacting me, the Intention is the Will .s act of embracing a 
rcpre.sented futme good. The intention is aln aj s /i rr, w liile 
the desire or cuiving is not, unless consented to or ratified.' 
Purpose or resolution is .a dthhcrately formed intention with 
regard to a future senes fit acts 01 a remote cud A wish 13 
tile conception of an end as good, but without effort or 
intention towards its realisation. 

Self-control. — The exercise of choice when the 
agent makes an effort to resist the spontaneous tendency 
of emotion or passion is an example of Stlf -control, on 
the due cultivation of which depends in the highest 
degree tlie happiness and well-being of each of us. 
Under Self-control psychologists usually include the 
power of restraining and directing thoughts, feelings, 

' Regnon's acute metaptiysica! analysis is so appropriate here 
that I quote it ,it length " La vie de la volonte presents deux 
caractcies Elle nijoit tine tnj’.uence supCneure et misc en acle par 
cette influence qu'on appelle une motion, elle eirrce I’acliviti qui est 
le propre de sa nature A ces deux caracteres de p.issivit,; et 
d'activite correspondent lo motif ct Viiiteiiticii L'lntention est un 
acte p.ir lequel la volonte pose un terme, c est-a-dire decide I'exist- 
ence d'un etfet, et j'ai piouvcque I'lntention ne nwdi/it en nen son 
principe el sa source. Quant au motif, si on le considerc, non 
dans son objet qui est un bien a acquerir, non dans I'lntelhgence ou 
)1 est la bonli plrfue, mats dans la volonte qui est propn ment son 
si^ge, le motif est une influence qui incline physiquement l,i volonte. 
ou mieux, la foiisse vers un bien, de telle soit que la volonte est dans 
deux ^tats physiques differents, lorsqu’ elle subit ou lorsqu' elle ne 
subit pas I’dxcitation du motif. Ainsi le motif nieut la faculty qu'il 
atteint , Vintcntion pose un terme dont tile dec uie I'evistence Lo 
moUf est subi par la volonte en tant quVlle est un patient, I'lntenlioH 
est I'acte de la volonte en tant qu'elle est un agent Le propre du 
patient est d’ 6 tre determine p.ar autrui, le propre de I’agent est de 
determiner autrui D'ovi la conclusion suivante La volonte est 
modifiile d'une maniJre ‘ d^term^n^e ' par le motif, mais H volontd 
'determine ’ elle-m&cne le terme dc son intention, et cette distinction, 
ce me semble, fait ivanouir I'antinomie sujet de st grand d^bats. 

Le motif produit une motion dans la volonte — I'acte tndeltberi mats 
si I'lntcntion se ports sur cet acte ct decide qu'il soit, cet acte devient 
acU dllib/rf de volonti. " [Mitaphysiqne ties Causes, p. 741 ) 

t 
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and movements, whilst from another point of view, they 
have distinguished different forms of Self-control as 
physical, prudential, and moral. 

Control of Expression. — (i) Since emotion is 
intimately bound up with its external expression, the 
suppression of the physical manifestation often speedily 
extinguishes the feeling. Passion is in manj’ cases 
nourished and strengthened bj’ the gestures and signs 
which lend it utterance, as when a man gives way 
to an outburst of rage. The actor by adopting the 
gesticulations and frowns indicative of passion, works 
himself temporarily into the frame of mind of the 
character which he impersonates. The bodily move- 
ments apparently react on the feelings and intensify 
them partly by suggestion, partly by augmenting the 
general cerebral excitement. Consequently, energetic 
and sustained effort to inhibit the external expression 
will nearly always gradually extinguish the internal 
feeling. “Control your temper” is, as a rule, merely 
another way of saying, “ Keep down the manifestation 
of It.” But sometimes the inhibition of external mani- 
festation only turns the mind back on itself, and leaves 
it to brood over the irritating cause of the emotion. 
In such cases superficial suppression of symptoms is 
by itself useless.® An outburst of tears may relieve 
the pent-up grief ; and vigorous physical exercise of a 
neutral character may work off a fit of passion. 

Control of Thought. — (2) In instances of this kind, 
Control IS best exerted by attacking the thought which 
is the root of the impulse. This may be accomplished 
indirectly, by withdrawing attention from the exciting 
idea and fixing it upon some rival object. Thus, when 
the recollection of a past insult awakens a feeling of anger 
or a desire of revenge, it would generally be extremely 
difficult to conquer the temptation by a direct veto 
or a simple “ I will not be angry." The most efficacious 
means to restrain the malevolent impulse is to transfer 
the attention to some other matter. And here we may 

“ As when according to Thackeray, " to keep your temper " 
means "to bottle it up and cork it down, and preserve it carefully 
for a more violent future explosion." 
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either simply endeavour to banish the irritating thought 
and engross our mind in something else ; or we may 
advance and attack the evil suggestion by concen- 
trating our attention on an opposing motive, such as 
the beauty of the virtue of forgiveness, the chanty of 
Christ, or some redeeming feature in our enemy’s 
character. When the temptation is of a seductive 
character, or violent, or of frequent recurrence, the 
fotmer course is generally the safer. Dr. W. 13. Carp- 
enter has judiciously observed: “The Will may put 
forth Us utmost strength in the way of dtreci represston 
and may entirely fail , whilst by exerting the same 
amount of force in changtitf^ the dirtetwn, complete success 
may be attained. When the question is not of restrain- 
ing some sudden impulse of e.vcited passion, but of 
keeping down an habitual tendency to evil thoughts of 
some particular class, and of pireventing them from 
gaining a dominant influence, it does not answer 
to be continually repeating to oneself, ‘ 1 will not 
allow myself to think of this,’ for the repetition, by 
fixing the attention on the very thought or feeling from 
which we desire to escape, gives it an additional and 
even overpowering intensity, as many a poor misguided 
but well-intentioned suffeier has found to his cost. 
The real remedy is to be found in the determined effort to 
think of something else, and to turn into a wholesome and 
useful pursuit the energy which, wrongly directed, is 
injurious to the individual and to society.” * 

During the first years of childhood, the human being 
is completely the creature of impulse, and only poten- 
tially separated in respect of moral action from the 
irrational animal. The simplest, and probably the 
earliest, form of Self-control consists in the inhibition 
of impulsive movement, in self-restraint freely put forth 
at the recollection of a past prohibition or a painful 
experience. The moral training which the child receives 
has a most important influence in the rapid develop- 
ment of this power of self-control. Judicious expres- 
sions of approval or disapprobation when he has 

• Mental Physiology, p, 335, cf Jules Payot, L'/sdiieatton i* la 
Volonil {1899), t-ib II. c in. 
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resisted or 3'ieldc'd to temptation stimulate tlic child 
to the use of Ids moral liberty, and this faculty, like 
his intellectual and physical aptitudes, is graduall}' 
perfected by exercise. 

Order of development. — The precise date of the 
first exercise of Free-will, like that of the awakening 
of Self-consciousness, cannot be determined in any 
individual, but it implies considci.ible develojiment 
in the power of reflexion, and is long subseijucnt to 
our chief locomotive acquisitions In the order of 
development, then, ph\sic,d apju lilts and instincts as 
the guardians of animal existence aiul well being show 
themselves earliest in life Desire proper, which is 
more complex, involving a reprcsentativi- element, 
appears at a later stage Its fust mamfc'stations 
consist in ill-defined cravings, containing oiil} the 
vaguest representation of the means or end to be 
attained As the child grows older, unselfish impulses, 
such as those of sympathy and giatitude, together with 
the desire to renew remembeud pleasun s, ,nise. True 
self-control and free v'ohtion manifest themselves last. 

Habit. — The development of the jiow'ei of voluntary 
action proceeds concomitantly with tlie formation of 
habits. By a habit is now cominonlv' understood an 
acquifed aptitude for some paiticiilar mode of tutiim. It is 
thus opposed to mstiiut, vv Inch is an inhcriteil ti ndenry 
Modern writers usually include under habit uniform 
modes of both bodily and mental activity Habit has 
its explanation in tnc great general fart that anj 
operation once performed by an agent tends to be 
repeated with greater facility. Under whatever shape 
we try to conceive the residual effect of a thought in 
the mind, or of a motion in the nervous substance of 
the organism, it is indisputable that the occurrence 
of such an event leaves a facility for its reproduction, 
and that the facility increases with each repetition. 

The schoolmen signified by habitm innate as well as acquired 
dispositions, on the other hand, to the lower animals they (lenied 
habits in the strict sense, maintaining th.al only rainm.il free beings 
can tx" .subject of habits proper (Cf KitKaby, Aqutnai Hthicus, 
Vol I p 150.) 
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“Lines of least resistance” in the nervous tissue, or 
“associations” bctvvctn groups of mental states 
beeoiiie formetl, ami the reproduction of any part of 
tile operation tends to call up the remainder. 

The physLoloi^ual basts of hahit was well expressed by 
Caipcnter in the principle that “the on'anistit to the 

ittihie in /x’hiih it is exax •seil.''^'^ Although a constant 
piiKiss of waste and lecoiistiuction is ever going on in 
the living being, jet, since jouth is the special period 
ot grovvtli, It IS then that the ileeper and more per- 
manent impie^sions and dispositions aie 'wrought in 
the organism. When maturity is readied, the flexibility 
ot the joints and muscles and the plasticity of all parts 
of till sj stein lajndly diminish, and the induidual con- 
siitiitioii becomes set and fixed. 

The psj'ihotoffita! hxisis of habit lies 111 the law of 
association bj n-iiltyuily. .\iij gtou|) of mental states 
whu li ha\e oicurritl together or in siu cession, tend to 
he leproduced simultaneously or 111 the original order. 
Conscious voluntary action, if n iterated, becomes auto- 
in.itic 01 reflex. (See p 210 ) It has been said that 
“habit IS second n.ituie.'’ and tbit "man is a bundle 
of habits,” but h w rnognizc how much tiuth there is 
in tliese sajings All the ordinary opeiations per- 
formed by mankind, such .is w.ilkmg, speaking, reading, 
wilting, aic aeijuiied habits. The vaiious trades, aits, 
professions, methods of business learned by men arc 
products of the s.ime foice. .All the knowledge which 
a man g.itheis, all the sciences of which he liecomes 
mastei, the inoiies of thought which he cultivates, the 
feelings in which he indulges, are embodied as dis- 
positions in his being, livery volitional act which he 
e.xerts, be it good or ill, is registered in the cells of his 
brain, and leaies a “bent ” in his soul which proves its 
reality by the increased inclination to repeat that act.*^ 

’’ Miiilttl Pkyi!olo.i}\ p. 340 

Cf f’lijot " Si c'fst sous forme de souveiins (jue so depose 
dans la nUm'ute de I'etudiaiu uiie partie du trav.xil qu'il accompli!, 
e'est sous la forme d'habiiudts attives quo so dtpose en nous noire 
activile Rtcn ne se pad en notie vie . la nature est un 

comptable mmutic-us Nos actes les plus insipnifiants en appa- 
rencu, puui peu que nous Ics lepelions, foruieut avec les semaiues 
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“ To him that hath stiall be given.” The more strength 
already acquired by a habit, whether physical, intel- 
lectual, or moral, the easier to sustain it. 

Practical Rules — Hence the value of Piofessor Bain’s 
recommendations with respect to the acquisition of moial 
habits — to stait with as vtf^oroiis and diculed an viitialive as 
possible, and to permit oneself no exceptions till the ntw habit 
IS firmly rooted We must necei lose a battle m the beginning 
of the campaign. Many victoiies will be needed to com- 
pensate for an early defeat; and they will be mote difhcult to 
win because of it. Of even greater value are the maxims 
formulated by Professor James “ (i) Make your nervous 
system your ally instead of your enemy ; make automatic and 
habitual as early as possible as many useful actions as voii 
can. (2) SetJie the very first ufportuntiv to ait on every resolution 
you make. (3) Pinall}', Keep the facullv of effort alive in you by 
a little gratuitous exercise everyday. Be systematically ascetic 
or heroic in little unnecessary points, for no other reason than 
that you would lathei not do it, so that when the hour of dire 
need draws nigh, it may find you not unneived and unttaiocd 
to stand the test."*’ 

Moral Discipline- — All ethical training consists in 
the acquisition of moral habits, but the worth of such 
training lies not less in the disciplinary exercise of the 
Will than in the particular habits anjuircd. The man 
who, by persevering effort, conquers a bad temper or a 
lazy' disposition, lias not merely acquired a valuable 
disposition, such as other men possess by nature. He 
has done much more- He has during the process 
elicited a multitude of acts of free-will, he has put forth 
volunteiry effort, he has on innumerable occasions exerted 
self- denial ; and this exercise is the only means in his 
possession of strengthening the highest and most 
precious faculty with which he is endowed. Order 

ies mois, les annfes un total enorrae qui s'mscrit dans la mdmoire 
organique sous forme d'habitudes indiractnahles '' (L' Education He la 
Volont/, p 135 ) 

Principles of Psychology, \o\ I pp 123 — 126 This admirable 
vindication of Catholic teaching on Asceticism is specially welcome 
from a writer of so very un-media-val a temper of mind as the 
distinguished professor of Ifanard His treatment of volitional 
activity contains some of the best pieces ''f psychology that he has 
written 
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and regularity, whether in work or recreation, are 
amongst the most useful disciplinary agencies for 
youth, since they accustom the young to act and decide 
according to a ^xed rule or plan, instead of vacillating 
and changing with the impulse of the moment. One of 
tile greatest advantages of public school life is that of 
the discipline and regularity which the organization 
of a large body necessitates; and perhaps amongst the 
best parts of the discipline is that afforded by the 
general games, such as cricket and football. Where 
played with a good spirit, they make constant demands 
on the virtues of obedience, self-restraint, unselfishness, 
good-temper, patience, pluck, and perseverance ; and, 
belter still, this discipline is sclf-tmposed. 

Its uuporUmLC . — The chief conclusion, then, which we 
would draw from a consideration of this subject is the 
transcendent importance of moral training in early life 
If the culture of tlie memory, of the imagination, and 
of the understanding form integral parts of eiiucation, 
more essential still is the training of the will. Even 
confining our view to temporal interests, upon a man’s 
moral habits depend the happiness of himself and those 
around him far more than upon his intclleetual capabi- 
lities. .\ mind possessed of due self-control may lead 
a jKaciful contented life amid many trials, whilst e\cn 
genius, if ill-regulated, will be miserable amidst the 
most prosperous surroundings. Dut if moral training 
IS of imiiortance to the individual, it is of still more 
vital interest to society. In the jirivate morals of its 
citizens the robust and healthy life of the State has us 
source. If the former are corrupt, diffusion of intel- 
lectual culture may only increase the rapidity of national 
decay. The need of insisting on the importance of the 
moral clement m education is especially grave at the 
present day. 

Character. — The total collection of a man’s acquired 
moral habits grafted into his natural temperament 
make up his Character. Character is thus partly 
inherited, partly formed by experience. That there is 
given to each by nature a certain original disposition, 
a certain fund of qualities, both intellectual and moral, 
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varying in different individuals, is evident from the 
differences which in later life mark the personality of 
members of the same family and of individuals reared 
under very similar circumstances. On the other hand, 
what we have just said regarding the growth of habits 
shows how much of the formed character is acquired. 
The formation of the character, however, is not merely 
a process of moulding wrought into the original tempera- 
ment by the impress of e.vternal agencies. Under the 
same trials and temptations, one man by persevering 
resistance becomes strong, self-reliant, and solidly 
virtuous; whilst another by yielding becomes weak, 
vacillating, and vicious. From the earliest acts of 
free-volition there is constant reaction between personal 
will on the one side, and the force of motives on the 
other. Each solicitation conquered, each impulse to 
immediate gratification resisted by building up habits 
of self-control, goes to form a sliong will, and the 
stronger a man’s will grows, the greater the facility 
with which he can repress transitory impulses, and the 
more firmly can he adhere to a course onte selected 
111 spite of olistacles. 

Types of Character. — If such a man is wont to 
make his decisions on sound reason, we have the 
highest t\pc o{ strong character. When, however, this 
firmness of adhesion attaches to decisions based not on 
reason but on impulse, or when the mere fart of having 
once made a decision closes the intellect to the appre- 
hension of all opposing considerations, we have the 
obstinate character. 

Again, there are some men who quickly form 
judgments on transient impulse or slight grounds, but 
as readily change or reverse their choice. There are 
Others, too, who though slow and hesitating in coming 
to a conclusion, even after they have made the election, 
timidly shrink back into the previous state of doubt on 
the appearance of a new motive. Both of these forms 
are types of the weak or vacillating character. Accord- 
ingly, narrowness and rigidity are the dangers for the 
strong- wilh d, whilst excessive indecision and vacilla- 
tion are liable to beset the large and liberal-minded. 
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Temperaments. — Man’s character, then, is partly 
inherited, partly acquired, — due, as recent writers say, 
in part to nature, in part to nurture. Tlie original 
element, m so far as it is determined by his bodily 
constitution, was called his iempcramcnl by the ancients. 
Four gieat Ijpts of temperament were recognized by 
Aristotle and Galen, and ascribcsl to the quality of the 
mixture of the chief himiours of the body. They are . 

(l) The choleric t(-mperanient, wlncli typifies the 
energetic disposition. Men of this class were 
held to be prompt and vigorous in action, 
liable to strong passions, and inclined to 
ambition and pride as well as anger. 

'2) The sanguine, indicating the light-hearted, imagi- 
native, vivacious. Persons of this class are 
alleged to be brilliant rather than solid, 
enthusiastic rather than persevering. 

{3) Tin phht^iiuitic, or those of slow and somnolent 
disposition, tardy in judgment, of tranquil 
mind, devoid of strong passions and incapable 
of great actions, whether good or evil. 

(4) The melancholy, signifying those prone to sadness, 
envy, and suspicion , ot a brooding intro- 
spective disposition; of obstin.ite will, and of 
persevering dislikes. The ancient physio- 
logical explanation is long since abandoned, 
but till' classification has been generally 
retained, especially in Germany, where Kant 
insisted strongly on the fourfold division. 

“ See Pesch, Instituhoncs Psycholosiiar, 107S, 1079. H&ffding, 
Outlines oj Psychdojiy, pp 349, 350. llerbart, Itil-Book oj Psychology 

CEns Trans.), pp. 100—102 , Kant. Anthrcpohgxt, pp 318 — 324 Se» 
also “Will" a.nd Catholu Encyctafedsa ; on training 

of character, A Eymieu, La Gouvermeni dt Soi Mime 




CHAPTER XIX. 

FREE-WILL AND DETERMINISM. 

Free-will and Philosophy. — We have now 
reached one of the most important theses in the 
present volume — the Freedom of the Will. This 
doctrine ramifies into all departments of Meta- 
physics, and the view adopted on the question must 
logically determine the theory of life and morality 
which is the practical outcome of rational specu- 
lation. Ethics, Natural Theology, Ontology, and 
Cosmology all meet the phenomenon of the human 
Will in one connexion or another ; and all these 
sciences are compelled to harmonize their general 
conclusions with their creed upon this point. 

Free-will and Psychology. — Many writers on 
Psychology maintain that the discussion of PTee-will 
should be excluded altogether from this science, and 
relegated to Ethics or some other branch of Philosophy. 
Provided the subject be adequately treated, it seems to 
us of minor interest where this shall be done. Still the 
claims, nay the obligations, of the psychologist to face 
this problem are obvious. The facts of volition, choice, 
self-control, character, the feeling of remorse and of 
responsibility, are all important mental phenomena 
which can hardly be ignored in xhQ Science of the Mind. 
Indeed no adequate treatment of voluntary activity is 
possible without assuming some view on the question of 
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moral freedom ; and those English psychologists who 
profess the most rigid doctrine as to tlie purely positive 
or phenomenal character of the science of Psychology, 
invariably adopt one side — usually that of determinism 
— m their account of volition. As we take a larger view 
of the subject, and conceive Psychology to be a phtlo- 
sophtcal science, it is our duty not to shirk the question. 

Free-will defined. — Will, or Rational Appetency 
in general, may be described as i/ie faculty of inclining 
towards or striving after some object tiitcllccinally apprehended 
as good ; but viewed strictly as a free power, it may be 
defined as the capability of self detcnmnation. By self is 
meant not the series of nty mental states, nor the conception 
of that senes, but the abiding real being which is subject of 
these states. By Free-will or Moral Freedom, then, we 
understand that property in virtue of which a rational 
agent, when all the conditions required to elicit a voli- 
tion are present, can either put forth or abstain from 
that volition. 

Scholastic Terminolog;7. — The schoolmen here, as usual, 
dibtinguislied terms with nioic accuracy and precision than 
their successois. They dcfitinl spontaiuous acts, as all those 
which have their sounc within Iht agtiil, t g , the movemcDts of 
the loots ot a plant, as well as the iiiipiilsue or tlic fully 
dehbciate actions of men. Such acts iiiciclv exclude coactwn. 
The schoolmen fuithcr distinguished two forms of voluntary 
action. Voluntary acts in a wider sense they defined as 
“those piocceciiiig from an internal principle [i.e., spon- 
taneous) with the apprehension of an end.” Only voluntarv 
acts in the strut sense were licUl to be liee, or deliberate. These 
latter imply not only an appieliensHm of the object sought, 
but a self-conscious ad\eitcnceto the fact that we are seeking 
it, or acquiesi mg in the desire of it. The spontaneous or 
impulsive acts of man which are the outcome of his nature 
are voluntary in the lax sense, but non-voluntary in the 
btrictei signincation. The teini actus humanus — human action 
— was confined to free or deliberate acts : actus homints desig- 
nated all indeliberate actions of man. Further, the tenn 
liberty was carefully distinguished Physical Itbeiiy means 
immunity from physical compulsion or reslramt (necessitas 
cnactionts). The uuhiidled horse is in this sense free, whilst 
the prisoiiei in a cell is not. Moral Liberty, or Freedom of 
WiU {libertas arbilru) signifies immunity from necessitation 
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by the agent's nature (ticccsstlin iiaturu.]. In this latter sense 
the pribonci is free, but the hoise is not tt'lien I.oi to 
defines frec-uill as the, pou-e) to do uliiit I choose, he coiilounds 
tnoial and plvjsical hbcit\ The lattci m the case of buuiau 
beings IS also called personal ficeduiii. 

Problem stated. — Now the question at issue is not 
wlietlici man can choose or will without any motive 
whatsoever. Such a choice would bc' irialional and 
impossible, because volition implies the embracing; of 
an object tnfcUeciually appiclitnded ns a ^ood ISut .iny 
object of thought apprehended as good or dcsnahh is 
thereby a motive soluiting the u'lll — whether it be ulti- 
mately preferred or not. Attacks of dctirmmists 
on “the theory of motiveless volition” are tluiefoie 
completely irrelevant. No accredited defender ol Free- 
will teaches that man can choose oi will williiuit any 
motive. St. Thomas would have di senbed sik h a \ lew 
as self-contradictory and alisurd. i\’i!ii! chgiiue nisi sub 
specie bom — “ Ncjthing is wilKd excejit under the ajqiear* 
ance of good,” was a universally leceived .iMC'm in the 
schools. Free-will implies not choice u'ltlu’iit motive, 
hut choice between motives. If there be but viu motive 
within the range of intellectual vision, the volition m 
such circumstances is not fne, but nciessary. Equally 
unjustifiable is it to represent the doctrine of Indeter- 
minism as a theory of caitscliss volition. 'I'lie mind or the 
self li, the cause. Again, the question is nut wliether all 
actions of man are free, but wliether any action is so. 
In the words of Dr. H. Sidgwick: “ Is my voluntary 
action at any (every) moment determined by (ij my 
character (a) partly inherited, (6) jiartly formed by past 
feelings anci actions, and ( 2 ) my circumstances or the 
external influences acting on me at the moment ? or 
not ? ” Or, in those of Dr. Martineau : “ In exercises 
of the will {t.c,, in cases of choice) is the mind wholly 
determined by phenomenal antecedents and external 
conditions ; or does itself also, as active subject of these 
objective experiences, play the part of determining 
Cause?” Or to put it otherwise: Given all the pre- 
requisites for a volition except that act itself, does it 
necessarily follow ? Or finally, in the language of 
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Profcswr James- “Do those parts of tlie universe 
already hiKl down absolutely appoint and de cree what 
the other paits sliall hi ?' Dclcrmiiints or Ncccsiai'i-aiis 
answer in tlie rdlirmative , Liberlanans, or AnU-dtUr- 
miuists, or Jiidilei’inuiiits say, Xo 

We allow most re.uhly, (list, that a very large part 
ol man s duly action is jiuhlihcutlr, and therifore merely 
th( 1 1 siilt.int of the fortes playing upon him secondly, 
that men where he acts dcliherati ly-, and exerts his 
power of free choice, he is ‘lutiiiniccd hy the weight of 
the nvitiM s attracting him to either side , and finally, as 
a consequence of this, we grant that a being possessed 
of a pel feet knowledge of all the forces opeiating on a 
man woidd bt able to proplicsy with the greatest pro- 
bability what couise that man will take, lint on the 
other h.ind, we hold that there an many ,irts of man 
which are not simply the resultant of the mfliienrcs 
working upon him. that Im can, and sometimes does 
set liiim-i 11 igauist the aggn-gate balance of motive, 
natiir.'d disposition, and .uqinrcd li.ihil , and that, 
consequently, prediction with absolute certainty con- 
coining Ins future free conduct would be impossible 
from even perfect knowledge of his character .ind 
motives. Such is the thesis we diiend. Whetliei it 
be called the doctune of /ui-,et//, of wam.' Iiheriy. ol 
indclitiiiiui'.iii, or of u<nlin<:i.nl thouc, seems to ns of little 
moinent. lint it is of the utmost import nice that tlie 
precise point of the disjmte should be understood, ami 
the gravity of the i.ssue realised For this reason we 
liave foiniiilated the question m so many ways. 

Fatalism and Determinism. — Tlioic' is a niaikeil tendency 
among rcc out opponents of I'lcc will to slnink fmiu the use 
of suc'h “hard” terms as ncccssitj, fatality, and the like, 
adopted by their more courageous and inoie logical prede- 
cessois. We have now a-days, as Jamc'S says, “ a soft deter- 
minism whieh says that its real name is ficedom.” (Op. cit. 
p. iqfj ) Ttiese effoits to eliaiig" the inoamtig of the tciins 
employed in the controversy can only confiiso the stuilcnt 
by obscuring the fundamental difference between the rival 
doctrines, winch involve piofonndly opposed conceptions of 

* Cf Sidgvvick, op cit p 46. Martineau, op cit p iS8, James, 
Tkt WtU to Ueheve (1898), p 150 
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the universe. Mill {Logic, Bk. VI. c. li § 3, n. 3) sought to 
make a distinction between Determinism and Fatalism. The 
latter doctrine holds, he teaches, that all our acts are deter- 
mined by fate or external circumstances, independent!) of our 
feelings and volitions. Determinism, on the contrary, mam- 
tains that action is determined by feeling. In practice, then, 
they will certainly differ. The determinist may seek to arouse 
good desires in himself or others' the fatalist will abandon 
the attempt as useless But logically fatalism flows from 
determinism. In connexion with this point Mill falls into 
one of his frequent inconsistencies, teaching that “ our 
character is m part amenable to our will” {Exam.'p 5ii-) 
Our character is, of course, merely the result of inherited 
constitution and personal acts. The former' is obviously 
beyond our contiol, and according to Mill the latter have 
all been inevitably predetermined by antecedent character 
and external influences, until wc reach infancy, wheie of 
cour.se there was no freedom at all. The desire to “ alter 
my character ” or to improve myself must m the determinist 
theory have ever been as imUpeudent of me, as completely given 
to me, as the shape of my nose. 

The arguments usually adduced to establish the 
Freedom of the Will are threefold. They have been 
called the psychological, the ethical, and the meta- 
physical proofs respectively. The first of these appeals 
to the direct testimony of consciousness. The second 
IS indirect in character, being based on the analysis of 
certain mental states — ethical concepts. The third is 
a more complex deduction from the nature of higher 
mental activity, Wc shall begin with the second as 
its demonstrative force is to some minds clearest. 

Argument from Ethical Notions: Obligation.— 
“ Thou canst for thou oughtst.” The inference which 
Kant thus draws is perfectly just; though he erroneously 
interprets it, and confines liberty to the noumenal world, 
whilst conceding the “empirical self” and the pheno- 
mena of experience to the rule of a rigid determinism. 
If I am really bound hie et nunc to abstain from an evil 
deed, then it must at some moment be really possible 
for me that this deed shall not occur. The existence 
of moral obligation is at least as certain as the uniformity 
of nature — the assumption or postulate on which all the 
propositions of physical science rest. The conviction 
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that I am bound to abstain from evil is not a generaliza- 
Uon from an imperfect and limited experience, but an 
immediate and universal judgment of mankind. The 
moral law lies at the foundation of practical social life. 
Right conduct ts not merely a beautiful ideal which attracts me. 
It commands me with an absolute authority. It obliges me 
unconditionally.^ Whatever be my own feelings or 
desires, I remain in each act categorically bound to do 
right and to avoid wrong. At the same time it is a 
patent fact that the moral law is not alivaj's observed. 
But if the moral law obliges me at all times it must be 
really within my power on those occasions when I 
disobey it. To suppose that I can be really and uncon- 
ditionally bound to perform an act which is now, and 
has ever been, for me absolutely impossible, is utterl3" 
irrational. For instance, a dishonest director or pro- 
moter of a bubble company, is elaborating a plan to 
amass a fortune by the plunder of several hundred poor 
people. Suppose his moral sensibility is not as yet 
altogether obliterated, and that he adverts to the fact 
that his evil scheme is a piece of cruel and nefarious 
swindling. He feels that it is wcktd and a'roiig— that he 
ought not to proceed with it. Involved in this conscious- 
ness of the present obligation is the conviction that he 
can abstain from his evil course. Are both the persuasion 
that he ought and that he can an illusion ? In the deter- 
ininist theory no other volition or choice than those 
actually elicited were really possible to that man 
throughout his entire past life, and the present criminal 
choice IS inexorably determined by the equally inevitable 
choices that have gone before. 

’ Leon Noel slate.s (his argument well " Si nous n'Aions pas 
hbres, U bien nous apparaitrait comuie un tdM nous manifestani sa 
beaut6 et sollicitant notre amour II serait le terme d'une tendance 
analogue a Tadmiratiou esthetique. . . . Ce n'est pas ainsi que I* 
bten s’ofire a nous 11 ne nous pr^sento pas un tdial, attendant, pour 
nous entratner a I'action, qu il lui r^ponde un attrait assez puissant 
II nous apparalt sous la lorme austere da devoir, nous mposant une 
loi a accomplir toujours, quelles que soient nos dispositions et nos 
tendances Pour qu'un sentiment pared ne soit pas absurde, il faut 
qoe nous soyons Itbres I-'imp^ratif absoln du devoir suppose une 
puissance supcrieuie a toutes les circomstanccs, n’ayant besom que 
a’elle-mCme pour lui ob&r " {Lt tionscunct du Libre Arbitre, p 165.) 
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Remorse and Repentance. — Let us now exaiuine tl e 
character of another mental state : If I have voluntarily 
yielded to some evil temptation, or knowingly done a wron’ 
act, if I have been delibeiately unjust, unkind, or dishonest, 
espcciall}’ if I believe my act to have been giicvously sinful; 
nhen I leflect upon it I am keenly conscious that my conduct 
was hlamcuorthy I condemn myself for it, 1 fee! remorse for it, 
I judge that I ought to regret it, that I am bound to repent it. 
But lor acts that have not been thus deliberately performed 
I do not in tins way blame myself, even though they may 
have resulted in far more serious injury to others or to 
mvsclf. Of course I wish that even involuntary actions of 
mine which may have occasioned harm had not happened; 
but I do not deem them culpable^ and I judge that I am not 
bound to repent them The sentence of self-condemnation 
and the pain of remorse present in the former and absent 
from the latter cases are due to the assurance that the foinicr 
were nune in the strictest sense, that I fruly did them — that, 
unltke the latter, they were not the inevitable outcome of iny 
nature and circumstances, that I could have done otherwise. 
Furthermore, this clear distinction is confirmed by the 
universal judgment of mankind, which asserts that it is right 
to have remorse and to blame myself for the evil deliberately 
done which I could have avoided, but not for those acts which 
were not deliberate, and therefore not tn my pvtaer. But if 
determinism be true, both classes of acts were equally the inevit- 
able outcome of my nature and circumstances. If the reader 
will think out the strictly logical consequences of deter- 
minism he will see that, according to that theory, it is just as 
rational to indulge in remorse and self-condemnation for an 
attack of heait-disease or for being caught in a railway 
accident as for having committed an act of perjury. 

The determimst — who invariably claims exclusive mono- 
poly of the scientific attitude of mind — refuses to think ; and 
instead vehemently insists that injustice is done his theory, 
that there is a profound diffeience between the two rases, 
that feelings of sorrow, desires, and purposes of amendment, 
are useful to prev ent future perjuries, but not for the avoid- 
ance of railway collisions. This is very true, but equally 
irrelevant to the point at issue — the rationality of remorse and 
self-condemnation for our past voluntary acts. If all my past 
acts, whether deliberate or indeliberate, alike inevitably 
resulted from my nature and circumstances, it is not virtue 
but irrational folly to indulge m remorse for sm, and it is 
mendacious to teach that it is right and reasonable to repent 
of a cnine which we believe to have been as unavoidable as 
an earthquake. Piofessor James writes on this topic with his 
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wonted vigour. “ Some renrels are pretty obstinate and hard 
to stifle , — regrets for acts of v-aiitoii cruelty or treachery, for 
example, wliether perfoiined by others or by ourselves. 
Hardly any one ran remain entirely optimistic after reading 
the confession of the inuiderer at Rrockton the other day; 
how, to get nd of the wile whose continued existence 
bored him, he cineigled her into a desert spot, shot her 
foiii times, and then as she lay on tlie ground and said 
to him, ‘Yon didn't tlo it on puipose, did >011, dear’’ 
replied, ‘ No, I didn't do it on purpose,' as he raised 
a rock and smashed her skull. Such an occurrence with 
the mild sentence and self-satisfaction of the prisoner, 
IS a field for a crop of legiets, wlurb one need not 
take up in detail N\ e feel that though a perfect mechanical 
fit lor the rest of tin- universe, it is a bad moral fit, and 
that soiiietbmg else w oiild have been really belter m its place. 
Hut for the deterministic philosophy the murder, the sentence, 
and the prisoner's optimism vicre all necessaiy from eternity; 
and nothing else for a moment had a ghost of a chance of 
being put into their place To admit such a choice, the 
deteimimsts tell us, would be to make a suicide of reason; so 
we must steel our hcaits against the thought . . (Yet) 
Determinism in denying that anj thing else can be instead 
of the mill dor, viitually defines the universe as a place in 
which what oitgJif to he vs tm/iessiWt ’* (Op. crt. p 61.) But Vt 
is in the name of leason — in order to conceive tiic universe as 
a uthonal whob — to satisfy the postulate of uniformity of 
causation, th.it dcteiiumists deny tree volition ' 

Merit and Desert. — Closely related to the mental 
states just discussed are the conceptions of merit and 
desert — notions embodied in all languages, and engrained 
in the moral consciousness of mankind. When I have 
struggled persevcringly against a difficult temptation, 
or made some deliberate sacrifice in the cause of virtue, 
I feel that my act is meritorious, that I have deserved a 
reward. I may see no prospect througlioiit my life of 
receiving the recompense. But I am none the less 
assured that 1 have established a rig/it to it, that such 
a recompense is just. And this I judge to be so because 
I believe the act to have been free. For if not, even 
though the art had been far more painful to myself, and 
far more useful to mankind, I deem that I have not 
this claim. The good accomplished unwittingly or 
involuntarily, however useful, is not mentonous on the 
AA 
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part of the agent ; praise or esteem which I may receive 
for it 1 recognize in my heart to be undaervcd.^ Now 
this judgment is primarily tnwayd. It is a reirospecitvt 
sentence pronounced bj my reason on my deliberate 
actions — or rather on myself as exerting them. I do 
not, as some deteirainists seem to imply, esteem these 
acts because they are evidence to me of the valuable 
character which 1 possess The very reverse is often 
conspicuously the case, as when the drunkard, striving 
to reform, measures the merit of his painful resistance 
by the very badness of that formed character which the 
violence of his temptation reveals. Still less is the 
sense of merit due to the experience that good actions 
have been rewarded and evil acts punished in the past. 
From a very early age the child shows, in its feeble 
way, that it can clearly distinguish between deserved and 
undeserved punishment. " I could not help it,” is the 
invariable excuse ; and when the child really believes that 
this was the case, be is convinced that the punishment 
is unjust. This same retrospective judgment as to the 
merit or demerit of free action, and their absence from 
actions similar in cfTects but involuntary in origin, is 
confirmed by the general sense of mankind both cultured 
and uncultured. 

Retribution. — The truth is, the idea of moral retribution 
is incompatible with Determinism. That theory is 
compelled to maintain that the notion of the restitution 
of violated right order through expiatory suffering is a childish 
delusion. Punishment is purely preventive. Praise 
and blame are not just awards for self-sacrifice in the 
past, but judicious incentives for anticipated future services. 
Gratitude is, not in jest but in earnest, “a delicate 
sense of favours to come.” 

Responsibility. — For acts done by me with 

• Cf. G. L Fonsegnve. “Quand on dit, en effet, qu'on a m£rit£ 
une riScompense ou une punition, on veut dire non pas seulement 
que necessairement il r6sultera dc I'acte accompli un plaisir ou une 
douleur, mais qu’on s'est des droits soi-mime a ce plaisir ou a 
cette douleur Cela est si vrai que nous regarderions tous comme 
injustes une recompense ou une pnnition qui seraient les conse- 
quences d’unc action acenmphe par nous sans notre assentiment 
int^ieur.” {Essui sur le Libre ArUtre, p. 509 ) 
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advertence to the fact that I was doing them, and 
with a consciousness of their moral quaht3^ I judge 
myself accountable. Their goodness or badness I consider 
to be rightly imputed to me. If good the praise, if evil 
the blame is nunc. But actions performed by me 
inadvertently, or without cognizance of their moral 
quality, I pronounce with equal certainty not to be 
justly imputable to me. They are not truly mine ; and 
It IS not right that I should have to answer for them. 
The meaning and ground of this distinction is that I am 
convinced the former acts v/erc free m the strict sense ; 
that I had real power to have chosen the other course ; 
whilst the latter were there and tlien inevitable — the 
necessary resultant of my character and the forces 
playing on me. This ethical conception is so important 
that it IS desirable to scrutinize it closely : 

Notion of Responsibility analyzed — Responsibility in tho 
fullest sense pie-supposes. (i) .\ justly binding authority, 
(i) Knowledge in the agent of the just hiU of this authonty — 
of the rightness or wrongness of the act. (3) Power either to 
perform ot abstain from the act. If any ot these be absent, 
responsibility in the full sense no longer exists. Be it noted 
that the reality of niy responsibility or ot my duty does not 
rest ultimately on the mere fact that the badness or goodness 
ot the deed actually moves my will. Even were my will hard- 
ened by crime so as to become insensible to the charms of 
virtue or the foulness of vice, both obligation and responsi- 
bility would remain real, so long as I intellectually appiehended 
the act to be my duly. But most important of all, the act 
must be really mine — really within my power to perform or to 
omit. If not, my reason affirms, I cannot be answerable for 
it. Imperfect knowledge, fear, sudden passion — in so far as 
these conditions were themselves outsule of my control — 
all dimmish responsibility, precisely in proportion as they 
dimmish freedom. I may have communicated the plague to 
an entire city, or poisoned my father and mother, and though 
plunged in grief over the ternhle misfortune, I may retain 
the clearest conviction that I am not responsible for the 
calamity, that I am not morally guilty of the act, that I 
cannot be justly punished for it, because I know tt ttas not my 
free act, because I am sure that I could not have helped tt. 
I apply this same entenon to the conduct of other men, and 
I am quite certain that mankind at laige would endorse my 
judgment. 1 may of couise have been guilty ot voluntary 
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carelessness, or imprudence which resulted in the act. If so, 
I am accountable just in so fai as this final act was voluiitai^- 
or free in causa — in its original cause That is, my responsi- 
bihty IS measured by the distinctness with which the final 
disastrous act could have been foicseen by me as likelj to 
result from my earlier faults, and the facilitj' with which 
these could have been avoided It is because the maniac 
and the somnambuhst are inevitably determined by their nature 
and the forces acting on them, that we judge them unac- 
countable for any harm which they may have caused We 
take measures to prevent their innocently doing further 
evil ; and we may even apply painful remedies to deter them 
in the future ; but we do not judge them deserving ol blame or 
moral censure We deem them irresponsible agents. Kespoii- 
sibility is therefore not the “consciousness of the solidarity of 
our mental life,” that is, the conviction that certain acts, as a 
ffiiiher o//fl«t, physically entail certain p.unfiil consequences; 
nor the knowledge that the laic visits certain transgressions 
with particular penalties It implies that 1 am punibh 
able for a past jrte act, and only for a free act.* 

Justice. — Finally, the idea oi Justice involved in 
nearly all other ethical conceptions is completely sub- 
verted. Justice IS volition and action auaultng to Law. 
But if determinism be true, all volitions are equally 
predetermined according to tlie laws of the universe. 
Each human choice is as inflexibly fore-ordamed as tlie 
daily ebbing tide. Of course it still remains true that 
we can in fancy picture other imaginary conditions, and 

* Professor Alexander, who attacks the doctrine ol I'lce-will in 
his Chapter on Responsibility, writes " Responsibility depends on 
two things First that a man is capable of being influenced by 
what IS right, that he can feel the force of goodness , and second 
tbaX whatever he does ts determined by his character" {Moral Order and 
Progress, p 335 ) Now if every human act is thus absolutely deter- 
mined by character, how can 1 justly pronounce the Brockton 
murderer, mentioned above, to be worthy of reprobation rather than 
pity , or the man who persevenngly struggles against temptation to 
be meritorious ? The character and every volition of each throughout 
his life were alike inexorably predetermined for him by bis inherited 
organism and environment. Neither of these men have ever bad 
for a second in their lives the real power of making a different choice 
than that which they have made Again, Mill's statement that 
rraponsibility means “the knowledge that if we do wrong we shall 
deserve punishment," is plausible only because it explains one free- 
uitU term by another. 'With the latter we have already dealt. 
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construct moral ideals fairer to contemplate than the 
actual facta of human life. But these conceptions 
themselves are merely particular manifestations of the 
same universal iron necessity. ?Joral law is identical 
with physical law, and whatever is is right. 

Determinism distorts Moral Conceptions. — In 

biuf, then, the notions and s(-ntinients which constitute 
the moral consciousness of mankind, and are embodied 
in tlu, laws and literatures of all nations, and in the 
etliical terms of all languages, imply the freedom of the 
Will. “ On tlie Deterininist theory,” as Dr. Sidgwick 
justly ieinar],s, ” oMglit, respoimbtlity, desert, and similar 
terms, should he used, if at all, in new significations.” 
The universal illusion was indeed profitable to society 
m the past, hut its day is over Dr. Maudsley frankly 
tells us; “The doctrine of free- will, like some other 
doettmes that have done their work and then, being no 
longer of ar>) use, have undergone decay, , , . was 
necessary to promote the evolution of mankind up to a 
ceitain stage.”* It is scarcely necessary to point out 
that a psychological or metaphysical hypothesis which 
Is contradicted by the actual moral consciousuess of the 
human race is not in a very satisfactory condition. The 
determini‘'t does not save his jiosition by asserting that 
he can jirovidc intelligible or useful meanings for our 
ethical terms. The problem for him is to harmonize 
his theory with the actual character and genuine significance 
of our leading moral emotions and sentiments. The 
bu^lncss of science is to accept facts as tliev art and to 
explain them, not to manufacture them — to interpret, not to 
transform them. 

Free-will and Ethics. — It has been argued by Dr Sidgwick 
that the question ot Free-will has little or no bearing on 
Systematic Ethics. ^Op. cit. c. v. §§ 4, 5.) The whole con- 
troversy comes to tins: If we mean by the Science 0/ Ethics 
merely the exposition of a code of judicious rules of indi- 
vidual conduct, a psychological account of the formation of 
habits, and a scheme of useful social sanctions; then, perhaps, 
the problem of Free-will might be ignored in such a “syste- 
matic ” treatise But if by the Science of Ethics wo mean, 
not !v body of precepts to attain an end somehow or other 

* Sidcwick, op cit Bk I. c. v. fa. 'taudsley, op at. p 415 
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assumed, but a Moral Philosophy, t.e., a philosophical deter- 
miuation of the nght end of human action, an analysis of the 
grounds of Duty or Moral Obligation, a rational account 
of the moral comictions of man universally embodied in 
the leading ethical terms and ideas — responsibility, merit, 
approval, remorse, &c., and an adequate treatment of the 
most wide-reaching of all ethical virtues — Jusltce, then — and 
such IS of course the only study worthy of the name of the 
Science of Ethics — the Freedom of the Will is not merely not 
a side issue, it is a most \ital and all-important question 
penetrating to the very foundations of Moral Philosophy. 
The fact that leading determmists such as Mi. Spencei and 
Dr Maudsley, as a logical consequence of then doctrine 
reduce morality to natural action makes the significance of the 
problem clear. (Cf. Martineau, op. cit. Vol II. pp. 311 — 324.) 

Argument from Consciousness.— We now return 
to a more strictly psychological argument — the intro- 
spective analysis of volition. We shall study different 
phases of this activity; and we invite the reader to 
make experiments and observe for himself. 

Attention. — We have already indicated the con- 
nexion of voluntary attention with the present question ; 
but it will be well to notice some special aspects of this 
mental function here. If I study by introspection any 
process of voluntary attention, such as that involved in 
recalling a forgotten incident, or in guessing a riddle, 
I observe that J myself deliberately piide the course of 
my thoughts. I am conscious that 1 do this by 
fostering the strength of some ideas, and starving 
others. I am conscious too that those which I select 
and detain are often among the feeblest and least 
attractive ; and that by my preferential attention I cause 
them to prevail. I determine not only what repre- 
sentations, but what aspects of these representations shall 
occupy my consciousness. In such cases I am conscious 
of exerting free volition. Further, throughout this process 
I apprehend myself as causing my mental activity — I am 
immediately conscious of my attention as the exercise 
difree causal energy put forth by me. 

It IS this power of the mind to modify through 
selective attention the relative strength of rival motives 
that renders so futile all comparison of the will with s 
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balance inevitably drawn in the direction of the heaviest 
weight; “ Pull a body,” says Professor Alexander, “to 
the right with a force of twelve pounds, and to the left 
with a force of eight; it moves to the right. Imagine 
that body a mind aware of the forces which act upon 
it ; it will move in the direction of that which, for what- 
ever reason, appeals to it most , and in doing so it will, 
just because it is conscious, act of itself, and will have 
the consciousness of fieedom. A true explanation of 
this consciousness turns the flank of indeterminism." 
(( 3 p. cit p 340. J “ Flanking ” movements are some- 
times perilous to the flanking party. Imagine that 
body not merely aware of the forces acting upon it, but 
also self-conscious of the active power of selective attention by 
which It increases the force of the eight pounds or 
diminishes that of the twelve, and the example will 
accurately represent what introspection assures us 
takes jilace in our minds when we exert our free-will 
to overcome the strongest motive. The illustration 
thus merely makes clear the radical misconception of 
the actual cliaracter of our mental life required by the 
determinist theory.® 

Or, the argument may be put in the converse form : 
Suppose that I was fru, could consciousness ajfirin that fact 
more ilearly than tt docs now ^ “ Let us ask what the effort 
to attend would effect 1/ it were an original force. It 
would deepen and prolong the stay in consciousness of 
innumerable ideas winch else would fade more quickly 
away. The delay thus gained might not be more than 
a second m duration — hut that second might be critical; 
for, in the constant rising and falling of considerations 
in the mind, where two associated systems of them are 
nearlj m equilibrium it is often but a matter of a 
second more or less of attention at the outset, whether 

• Cf. I.eon Noel : " La predominance di I'ldet qui triomphe 
s'obtient pritcisement par le fait de I'activiU volitive qui la souteoan 
et cornmaHdait le jeu des repr^sentatioDS Cette m6mc aotmte, 
inamtenanl, se tourne defmitivement vers elle, de tout son potds, et 
e'est ce cjui constitute la volition Elio no surgit pas soudamement, 
par faction de I’ldtfe et des motifs; depuis longtemps elle se trouvait 
prdpar&i dans la conscience, par un« force raaltresse de I'idee et des 
moufs " (Op. cit p. 194.) 
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one system shall gam force to occupy the field and 
develop itself, and exclude the other, or be excluded 
Itself by the other When developed, it maj' mahe us 
act ; and that act way scat our doom. . . . The whole 
drama of the voluntary life hinges on the amount of 
attention, slightly more or slightly less, which rival 
motor ideas may receive. I’ut the whole feeling of 
reality, the whole sting and e.xcitoment of our voluntary 
life, depends on our sense that m it things are really 
bang decided from one moment to another, and that it is 
not the dull rattling off ot a chain that was forged 
innumerable ages ago.” ^ 

Deliberation — Let us take anothci oxpenenee Suppose 
two alternative courses are suggested to me in regard to sum* 
projected action, as for instamc the invistincnt of a sum of 
money, or the selection of a servant ” set iiivselt toicflect 
on the merits of two claiiiiants. I ipiestion each of them 
about their capabilities I examine tlieir testimonials, and 
make what inqumcs I can about them I then jioiider on the 
motives against and in far our of oath 1 coiisidci the matter on 
different occasions; and finally at the end of a week select 
one of the candidate.s Now rrhat is to lie noticed hcie is that 
the process of delthcruitou itself is, on the tcstimoiiv of iiiteinal 
consciousness, an exettise of free volition. I have freely 
reflected, inquired, and examined the icasons foi eadi side 
As I dwelt on the arguments lor one of the candidates, 1 felt 
drawn to decide in his favour, but 1 freely deferred decision. 
1 voluntarily alistaincd from what 1 thcie and then felt to he 
the easier anti more agreeable course It is of no avail to 
assert that I had some motive foi these acts of reflecting, 
comparing, refraining, and finally electing. In oidci that the 
process may have been intelligent and not blindly impulsive, 
there must have been some reason present to the mind — and 
so far forth a motive. What deteriiiimsni has to show is that 
that reason so inexorably pre-deternuned me there and then to 
reflect, to compare, and to abstain, that any other act was 
impossible to me. But this is what no man — even the deter- 
minist — in the act of deliberating can believe. The conviction 
irresistibly borne in on me by introspective consciousness is 
just the opposite — that it is I — the indivisible abiding subject I — 
who freely recall and detain that reason or motive before 
my consciousness, and confex upon it whatever strength it 
possesses. 


^ James, Principles of Psychology. Vol I p 453. 
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Finally, this conviction ol iny freedom throuKlioiit the 
process was founded not on tf^nnniiuc of what was determining 
my action, but on the immediate and positive knowledge that 
7 7 )iysclf was causally detcnnining iny action For I have had 
plenty of experience of action <<f the iippnute kind — of oscil- 
lating passively undei the piessnre of rival impulses, of the 
iiituision ol uninvited motives, of iiiiwelcomed ideas foued 
upon the mind, and even of agieeahle spontaneous activity 
that was indelibciate. This iinpoitant fact is constantly over 
looked m attacks on the argument trom introspection Were 
I free in all my actions peiliaps my knowledge of moial 
freedom would nut he so elcai Were a man alu’av; hungry 
his conception of hunger would be imperfect. I have leaiiicd 
what /u’l, s£f/-ifi'fcn)U)ii:i 7 , conativc activity is bv having been 
repeatedly the subject of conativc activity that was not free 
or dcternimed by mvself, but the spnntin'enii'. and necessary 
outcome of my character and the t>iolnes jilayiiig upon me 

Decision or Choice. — Deliberation is free, but 
the act of choice is the culmination of the evcrcise of 
freedom. Let us take an ethical choice. A temptation 
to an immoral act suggests itself — to excuse a fault by 
a he, to commit some small dishonesty, to reveal some- 
thing to my neighbour’s discredit. The evil thouglit 
may have been present tor some time before 1 awake to 
Us immoral quality. So far it has been non-voluntary, 
and I am not responsible tor il. Now, however, I 
advert to its sinfulness, and there is at once forced 
upon me a deliberate choice — to resist or to consent to 
the temptation. Suppose that I now deliberately decide 
either to consent or resist. I am irresistibly con- 
vinced during that act of decision that the election is freely 
made by me — that I am not inevitably determined by 
habit and present motive to tins course — that the 
opposite alternative is really m my power. This con- 
viction that I have chosen freely — that the situation 

* '• II y a entro I'h^sitation et la delibii.-uion une difitirence 
importante. Hisiter, c'csl projirenient subu p.issivement des impul- 
sions motnees, osciller tantot dans un sens. t.int6t dans I'auire, 
dihberer e'est ne subir aucune impulsion, raais les soumeftro toutes 
au jugement actlf de I’esprit, afin de juger de la valeur de Icurs 
resultats. , Or Ics seuls actes vraiment votontaires, lea seuls 
qu'on appelle libres, sont ceux qui sonl pr^cedfis d'une deliberation . 
et ils sont d’autant plus volontaires quo la diMib^ration a plus 
attentive " (Foosegrue op cit p 42J ) 
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being precisely the same I might have freely elected the 
opposite — remains afterwards, and is the ground for my 
sense of remorse or self -approval. Professor Sidgwick 
assuredly does not exaggerate the testimony of con- 
sciousness, yet even he writes. “ Certainly, in the case 
of actions in which I have a distinct consciousness of 
choosing between alternatives of conduct, one of which 
I conceive as right or reasonable, I find it impossible 
not to think that I can now choose to do what 1 so 
conceive, however strong may be my inclination to act 
unreasonably, and however uniformly I may have 
yielded to such inclinations in the past.”® 

Or, take an instance of prudential decision. Wlulst 
reading for an examination, I receive an invitation to some 
pleasant entertainment The spontaneous impulse of my 
will IS to consent at once; but I ficely resist this inclination. 
I reflect on the pros and cons, and then I deliberately chouse. 
Here again the conviction, both during and aftei the eler tion, 
that my election is free is irresistible. Consciousness affirms 
that it IS 1 who freely initiated the act of reflexion. It is 
the same abiding indivisible I — not alternating groups of 
feelings — who have deliberated, who have actively considered 
each motive m turn, who have decided which shall prevail. 
This Ego, introspection also assures me, is not a mere 
conscious arena wherein rival piopensities conflict: it is not 
a mere mass of ideas and desiies with the more frequent of 
the latter personified into a character; it is not a mere abstract 
notion of my life, past, present, and future. It is, on the 
contrary, the real being; who has this notion, the permanent 
subject of iny states, the true cause of iny deliberations and 
volitions. To the suggestion that this Self which thus seems 
to decide is perhaps merely niy formed character, it has been 
effectively replied. “Besides the motiv'es felt, and besides 
the formed habits or past self, is there not a present self that 
has a part to perform in reference to both ? Is there not a 
causal self, over and above the caused self, or rather the caused 
slate and contents of the self (the character) left as a deposit 
from previous behaviour? Is there not a. judging self that 
knows and weighs the competing motives, over and above the 

• Methods of Sthics, p. 64. What we are directly and positively 
conscious of IS not that we are able to move our limbs — that we 
know by past experience— nor yet that we shall be able to choose in 
the next second; this also is an inference and may be falsified by 
death, &c The affirmation of consciousness is that now in the 
nwment of consent or refusal I freely elect. 
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agitated self that feels them? The impulses are but phenomena 
of your experience ; the formed habits are but a condition and 
attitude of your consciousness, in virtue of which you feel 
this moie and that less, both are predicates of yourself as 
subject, but are not yourself, and cannot be identified with 
vour personal agency. On the contrary, they are objects of 
your contemplation ; they he before you to be known, com- 
pared, estimated ; they are your data ; and you have not to 
let them alone to work together as they may, but to deal 
with them as arbiter among their tendencies. In all cases 
of self-cQiisciousnesb and self-action there is necessarily this 
duplication of the Ego into the objective, that contains the 
felt and predicated phenomena at which wc look or may look, 
and the subjective that appiehends and uses them. It is with 
the latter that the preferential powci and personal causality 
resides; it is this that we mean when wc s.iy that ‘it lests 
with us to decide,’ that our impulses are not to be our 
masters, that guilty habit cannot be pleaded m excuse for 
guilty act.’’“ 

Adhesion to resolution under temptation- — Let 

us now take the case of a moral choice haely sustained 
in the face of severe pressure. Suppose an angry 
impulse, a feeling of envy, or an impure image presents 
Itself to me. As soon as I advert to its sinfulness, 1 
deliberately reject the evil thought and endeavour to 
direct my attention to something else But the tempta- 
tion recurs again and again in spite of my efforts to 
banish or suppress it ; and the victory is only finally 
secured after a long and painful struggle.** Now the 
most careful introspective observation of my mental 
processes assures me here that I am exerting and 
sustaining volitional activity against the preponderant 
impulse. Further, it forces upon me at each instant the 
absolutely overwhelming conviction that the alternative 
choice IS htc et nuiic in my power — that I can, alas! 
only too easily surrender. It is only by painful, 
constantly renewed, energetic volition that I can inhibit 
the sinful inclination. The alternative choice would require 
no positive act. Mere cessation from this sustained 

Martineau, A Study of Religion, pp. 214. 215 

The Volitional effort should be caretully distinguished from 
Afusewtar effort. James does this well, I'nneiples of Psyikohgjl, 
Vok II. p 56a; ci. also Noel, op. cit. pp. 229 — 234 
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volitional efiFort would permit the evil impulse to take 
possession of my consciousness — would involve acquie- 
scence or consent. The moitve of doing right undoubtedly 
attracts me ; but the assertion that the cognition of 
the rightness of resistance converts such resistance into 
the pleasantest course, or constitutes a motive of such 
force as to draw me inevitably to the side of virtue, is 
extravagantly untrue. It is I myself who, by continuous 
painful effort of volitional attention, keep this evane- 
scent idea of duty before my mind and give it what 
power it possesses. Moral conduct of this kind is, as 
Professor James truly says, action in the line of greaUst 
resistance. It is not merely one original momentary act 
of choice against what seemed to be the strongest 
motive , it is a series of volitions in opposition to what 
consciousness continuously assures me is the strongest 
motive. But according to the dcterminist, not only the 
original decision, but each subsequent volition was 
inexorably determined by the preponderant attraction, 
and no other alternative was ever possible to me.'* 

An objection. — To these various argiiiiients one general 
objection is urged: “The conviction of freedom is an illusiuii.’' 
“Men,” says Spinoza, “deceive themselves m thinking that 
they are tree. On what is this opinion based ? On this 
alone, that they are conscious of their acts, but ignorant of 
the causes which determine them. The idea which men form 
of their liberty arises then from this, that they do not know 
the causes of their actions.’’ “ Which motive is chosen,” 

Cf M Plat “ II existe une profonde diffirence entre ines 
refirhenttttwns et mes volitions morales. Mes representations viennent 
de le ne sals quelle rifgion de mon 6tre et s'lmposent a raa conscience 
Elies se font en moi sans moi Je ne les produis pas , Je les subis. 
II en va tout autrement des actes que j’accomphs pour me con- 
former a la lot morale Ces actes ne se passent pas en moi sans 
mon concours , je ne suis seulement spectateur de leur Evolution , 
je les tire de mon fropre fond et par un etfort qui ne depend que de 
moi Quand je lutte contre une passion, je sens bien la solhcitation 
de I’idial et le ebarme du bien qui m'appellent en haut , mais ce 
que je sens avec non moms de nettet^, e’est que cetto solhcitation 
et ce charme n'ont nen d’analoguo a une force, si subtile et delicate 
qu'on la suppose, qui me tire et m’entraine a sa suite C'est par 
an effort qui m'est propre, par une tension de mon iaergie. qae 
j'opine pour lui contre la passion ” (La Liberti, Vol II p oa ) 

“ Cited by Maudsley, op cit. p 400. 
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sayb Professor Alexander, “is perfectly fixed and dependent 
upon the character, which cannot choose othemisc than it 
does ” The mistaken notion that “ I was free to do other- 
wise ” IS due simply to the fact that : “ Given any act, a 
diffeient act is conceivable, there is a logical alternative to 
everything. But so far as the agent believes that he, with Ills 
character and under his circumstances, could have acted 
otherwise, he confuses the feeling that he chooses with this 
meie logical possibility."'* The reply is already furnished in 
the an.ilysis of the examples of coiiative activity just given. 
My assurance of freedom in voluntary attention, deliberation, 
and effort against temptation is founded, not on ignorance of 
the causes which have determined my volition, but on the 
knowledge that 1 am that cause — the certainty that it is / 
who have originated, developed, guided, and sustained my 
volitional activity. I can clearly distinguish certain free 
volitions from conative activity which is not free. I can 
recognize with not less clearness the wide difference between 
the conception of some abstractly possible action and the 
conviction that an alternative couise is or was really in my 
power. And the assertion that whilst 1 was pamfully struggling 
.igainst a violent and protracted temptation consent was 
there and then never really possible to me, is simply 
incredible If ugly facts are to be got rid of by calling them 
“xfiusions,” ao psychological or metaphysic^ hypothesis, 
however absurd, could be effectually disproved. 

Metaphysical Argument.— The third form of 
proof used in establishing the Freedom of the Will is 
sometimes called the Metaphysical Argument. The 
distaste for metaphysical speculation, which has held 
such complete sway in this country during the last two 
centuries, has virtually ostracized this argument from 
English philosophical literature. It is indeed of very 
little use for the purpose of converting a man who is 
not convinced of the existence of Free-will by the 
preceding lines of reasoning. But, on the other hand, 
it has the advantage, which they do not possess, of 
showing the cause of our freedom, and the natural con- 
tinuity of that freedom, as long as reason remains to us 
in this life. We do not of course mean by this, that 
there is moral liberty involved in every use of reason. 
We have already pointed out that freedom is limited to 


“ Op clt p. 340, 
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those states of mind in which we advert to thoughts 
and desires that have occurred to us, and in which we 
are thus in a reflex manner concomitantly aware of the 
character of these thoughts — of their real or apparent 
worth, of their value estimated from a moral, a pru- 
dential, or a hedonistic standpoint. As often as the 
mind is in such a condition — and every man's experience 
assures him of its frequency — we are free to indulge or 
resist the thought, to foster or struggle against the 
desire. 

The cause of this lies in the fact that the Will is a 
raUotial appetite ; an appetite which embraces nothing 
of necessity, except what is apprehended as destrnble tn 
every respect. The Rational Will can be irresistibly 
drawn only by that which reason proposes as so univer- 
sally attractive that it contains no dissatisfactory 
feature. As long as the thought of an object reveals 
any disagreeable aspect, the W'lll has not that which it 
is naturally longing for — perfect happiness — and it is 
^ble to reject this object. The Will is moved to desire 
an object only in so far as that object is good. Appe- 
tency IS in truth merely tendency towards good, 
whatever form that good may take ; and an object 
which contains any deficiency is the reverse of desirable 
-SO far as that feature is concerned. If, then, attention 
is concentrated on this undesirable feature, and with- 
drawn from those which are attractive, the object loses 
its enticing force. But during this present life no object 
presents itself to the intellect as attractive under all 
aspects when we advert to its value, — that is, in the mental 
situation for which liberty is claimed. As regards finite 
goods it IS obvious that, either in the difficulty of their 
acquisition, or in the uncertainty of their possession, or 
in their possible incompatibility with our highest good, 
there is always something on account of which they are 
undesirable, and for which man may turn away from 
them to seek the infimte good — God Himself. At the 
same time it is equally clear that man is not at present 
drawn inevitably in this latter direction. The inade- 
quate and obscure notion of God possessed in this life, 
the difficulty of duty, the conflict of man’s pride and 
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sensuality with virtue, all make the pursuit of our true 
good disagreeable in many respects to human nature, 
so that we can only too easily and freely abandon it. 
The clear apprehension of an Infinite Good, such as is 
given in the Beatific Vision of the blessed in Heaven, 
would, theologians teach, remove this freedom. The 
blessed cannot help loving God above all things ; we, 
however, though necessitated to seek after good in some 
shape or other, are at liberty to reject any particular 
form of it presented to us. Our Freedom, accordingly, 
lies in our power of choosing between the manifold kinds 
of good which are ever conceivable by the Intellect ; it 
IS, m fact, a free acceptance of intellectual judgments 
concerning the desirability of thoughts and external 
actions Free-will is, therefore, a result of man’s 
possession of a spiritual faculty of cognition whose 
object IS the universal, and which can conceive 
unlimited and unalloyed good. Consequently, where 
such a power does not exist, as in the case of brute 
animals, moral liberty is absent. 

The establishment of Free-will by the two former 
arguments demonstrates that independently of the 
intellect we are endowed with a spiritual faculty, an 
activity superior to matter, and not completely con- 
trolled in its operations by the physical organism. This 
in truth is the rock of offence. If the Will is free, then 
there is more in man than an organized frame. 

Objections against Free-wUl. — We shall now handle briefly 
the leading objections urged against Free-will. Since many 
of these claim to be the outcome of modern science, we shall 
treat tliem under the heads of the several branches of know'- 
ledge to which they belong. We shall start with those which 
are asserted to proceed from the study of the mind itself. 

Psychological Difficulties. — i. Many detenninists devote a 
considerable quantity of abuse to the doctrine of Free-will, 
as a fitting exordium to prepare the reader’s mind to make 
proper estimate of the pros and cons. Thus, Dr. Bain 
characteiizes his opponent’s view- as incomprehensible and 
unintelligible. Free-will, he tells us, is “ a power that comes 
from nothing, has no beginning, follows no lule, respects no 
time or occasion, operates without impartiality,” and reason- 
ably enough he looks on such a conception of voluntary 
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action as “repugnant alike to our intelligence and to our 
nioial sentiment.”'^ In the same strain Dr Maiidsley : “A 
self-detei mining will is an iiimieaning coiitradiLtion in terms 
and an inconceivability m fact ’’ Such rhetorical device* 
are to be met by simple denial. That the mind possesses 
at times the power of free choice, of freely yielding to or 
resisting the most agiceable attractions, that it is not always 
ineiitably determined m the direction of the greatest 
pleasure is at least as intelligible a pioposition as its contra 
dicfory. Morco\ er, since it expresses what is practicalK the 
iinnersal conviction ot mankind, it cannot he self-evidently 
absurd 

Sirailarlv, when Professor Stout compares free volition in 
the libertarian, view to “a Jack in-tlie-box." and says that 
‘‘contingent choice’’ m that theory “ spi mgs into being of 
itself as if it were fired out of a pistol,’’” the anti-dcterrnmist 
can, of couise, at once letort the illustration and reply tliat, 
on the contrary, it is in Professor Stout’s theory human choice 
resembles tlie pistol-hiillet — is just as free, mentorwus, or 
blameu-iortliy, and that the Brockton murderer is just as 
responsible and worthy of reprobation as the revolver with 
which he shot his wife ' 

2. It IS affirmed that our own internal experience is in 
favour of the necessarian view. Intiospection tells ns that 
we are always determined by motives ; and it is denied “ that 
we aie conscious of being able to act in opposition to the 
strongest present desire or aversion.” ** By “ strongest,” is 
meant strongest estimated m qu.antity of pleasure or pain. 
Now, here we come to the point of assertion and denial about 
an ultimate fact of consciousness which is incapable of 
demonstration, and which each must examine for himself. 
We hold that each man’s own internal experience reveals 
the fact that he can at times lesist the strongest desire or 
aversion, and we believe that most men, at least occasionally, 
do so. In involuntary acts we admit also that we are inevit- 
ably necessitated by our character and the motives operating 
upon us. Even in deliberate choice we are influenced by the 
gi eater weight of motive on one side, but we are not inexorably 
determined thereby. 

3. “ The strongest motive always prevails.” This 13 
either a tautological statement, or it is untrue. If strength 
of motive IS to be determined by its final prevalence, then it 
is an identical proposition affirming the undeniable truth that 
the motive which prevails, docs prevail. This seems to be 

Emotions and Will (3rd Edit.), pp 483, 492, 500 

•• Op cit p 412 Manual of Psychology, pp. ViO, 614. 

'• Mill, Exam. (2nd Edit.), p 505 
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Baui’s view.''-* Mill, however, says, by is meant 

most pleasurable In tins sense the statement must be 
denied, and appeal made to the illustrations g^iveii above. 

4 Some deteinmnsts find nnsrepiescntation the most 
convenient method of demolishing the case for Free-will. 
“ That every one is at liberty to destre, oi not to destre, which 
IS the real proposition involved in the dof;ma of Fiee-will, is 
nepatived as iiiiieh In the aiialv sis of consciousness as by the 
contents of the preeediiig chapters”-* The question is not 
vliether dc\i>e be ln'e or whether iir/nni in nppusitton to wish 
hi jiossible (1 11. Lewes is licie kss unfair towards his 
opponents “No one,” he says, “ supposes that oiii desires 
ail bee”-” Desire i-. an ambiguous tcim. Primarily, as we 
have alieadv indicated, it means a consciousness ol want or 
iiisufiiciency to be satnhed by some npiesented object, 
bncli a stall is, ot coiiine, not a volition or ficc act of the 
will Tlic latter consists in the leiection of, oi consent to, 
tins fecliriK--in the act of pei mitting or resisting the spon- 
t meous movement of the apj'ctitc towards the desired obiect. 
W e ( ertainly can at times ]>iit ioith an act of will to lestram 
this spoiitaiifcoiis desne. The word drsirr is, however, also 
used to designate the movciiioiil of the appetite, when this 
motion has been accepted oi adopted b> the will, and of 
ciiiiisc in this sense it is impossible not to will or desiie what 
we tic'ch desite. 

5 One ot the difficulties most frequently urged is, that 
experience of our neighbour’s actions shows that the\ are 
evei determined by chaiacter and motives. “We always 
expl.iin the voluntary action of all iiicii except ourselves on 
the principle of caiis.ation by cliaracter and cncunistaiices. 
Indeed, otherwise social hie would be impossible, for the life 
of man in society involves daily a mass of ininiite forecasts 
of the actions ol otlioi men louiided on experience.”^ “All 
the massive evidence to he dciiveil liom human conduct, 
and fiom oiii luteipietation oi such conduct, points to the 
conclusion that actions, sensations, emotions, and thoughts, 
are subject to causal detei inmation no less ngoious than the 
movements of the planet.s.” ** 

This objection, however, really proves nothing against 
0111 doctrine. For, (n) such predictions and judgments deal 
mainly with external acts of which a large part are inde- 
liberate, and so necessitated by nature and circumstances. 

“ Emotions and Will (and Edit ), p 409 ^ E ram p 519. 

“ H. Spencer, Principles 0) Psychology, § 219 
** The Study of Psychology, p icrj 
^ Sidgwick, op cit. Uk 1. c. v n a. ** Lewes, op cit p. 102. 
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(b) Even in deliberate actions, unless their moral quality be 
very marked, men follow freely the spontaneous impulse of 
the will, which is the resultant of chaiacter plus motives. 
The most thorouRh -going hbcitarian allows that man’s will 
is influenced, though not inexorably lonstramcd, by these forces; 
and hence Chiistiau teachers of all times have laid the 
greatest stress on the formation of virtuous habits, (r) Even 
where the morality of an act becomes prominent, it is only 
men aiming at a virtuous hie who frequently resist the solici- 
tations of pleasure (d) That in an unreflective mood we 
should thus seem to consider other men’s acts to be com- 
pletely determined by character and motives, is quite 
explicable on the pnnciples of mental association Character 
and motives have admittedly great influence, and they are 
the only factors of the case which come within our cognizance. 
Accordingly, the unknown element of the will being alwajrs 
neglected, the observed agents impress themselves vividly on 
our mind, especially in connexion with successful predictions, 
and so cause the existence of the unseen element to be for- 
gotten. («) Finally, when we reflect upon the deliberate 
moral acts of others, we most certainly do not believe them 
to be the inevitable outcome of their cucnmstances, as is 
shown by our allotment of praise and blame. 

6. The fiction of Free-will, it is said, has its root in the 
illusion, that the mind is at any moment not merely the 
aggregate of conscious states then present, but something 
persisting amid these changing phases. “ The collective ‘ I,' 
or ‘ self,’ can be nothing different from the feelings, actions, 
and intelligence of the individual.” ** “ Considered as an 
internal perception, the illusion consists in supposing that at 
each moment the ego is something more than the aggregate 
of feelings and ideas, actual and nascent, which then exists.”* 
Here, of course, we again reach ultimate and fundamental 
differences of view. We deny that the ego is merely an 
aggregate or a senes of states. The unity of consciousness 
refutes such a doctrine. If there were not a permanent 
abiding principle or subject, underlying our transient con- 
scious states, then memory, reflexion, deliberation, and 
reasoning would be impossible. 

7. Herbert Spencer urges : “ Either the Ego which is 
supposed to determine or will the action is present in con- 
sciousness, or it is not. If it is something which is not present 
in consciousness, it is something of which we are unconscious 
—something therefore of whose existence we neither have nor 

B Or. Bain, Menial Science, p. 402. 

* Spencer, Pnnciples of Psychology, | aig. 
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can have any evidence. If it is present, then, as it is ever 
present, it can be at each moment nothing else than the 
state of consciousness, simple or compound, passing at that 
moment.”^ 

From neither of the alternatives does the alleged con- 
clusion follow, and the legitimate inference from the second 
IS actually the direct contradictory of tliat conclusion. 
Although the Ego were not presented in the consciousness 
of successive states, yet the possibility of memory and reflexion 
would afford irresistible evidence of such a permanent 
subject But if the Ego were continually present in con- 
sciousness, if amid the tiansient mental states which form 
the current of our psychical life we weie conscious of the 
Self as ever picseiit, then assuredly it could not be any mere 
passing state, simple or compound. Snicly the fact of being 
conscious of a peimanent self cannot demonstrate that it is 
meicly tiansitory. Yet this is hteially Mr. Spencer’s con- 
clusion. The syllogism, however, involves other fallacies. 
Suppose the Self to determine our volitions, it does not 
necessarily follow that the Ego must be always distinctly 
realized in consciousness. At most this need only be on the 
occasions of the exeicise of free or deliberate volition. As 
a matter of fact, the vividness with which the Ego is appre- 
hended varies in diffeient mental attitudes; but the mere 
possibility that any past act can be lecalled and identified, 
that we can by any reflex act cognize a mental state oi a 
sidle of Self, demonstrates th.U the Ego is something over and 
above the “ passing " states. 

Metaphysical Objections. — i. “ Nothing can begin without 
a causr-; but a free volition has no cause; tlieiefore it is 
impossible.” We grant the major iircmiss, Imt deny the 
minor. The Ego, or Self, is the cause, and a free cause. 
I can choose which motive is to prevail. Though I follow the 
weaker attraction, my volition is neither motiveless nor 
causeless. 

rice-will is asserted to be in conflict with the Last 
of Causation. The law of causation is thus expressed by 
X)r. Bam : ” Every event is uniformly preceded by another 
event ; or. To every event there is some antecedent which 
hapi>ening it happens." •* 

” Ilndem, 8 219, 

*® Dr Bain's Logte, Vol. I. p. 27 Cf. also p. 226, and Mill's 
Logic, Bk. HI c. V § 3, Mill endeavoured, and as is now admitted 
unsuccessfully, to prove this law. Dr Bam abandoned the attempt 
as hopeless. On the confusion of the principle of causality with 
the uniformity of nature, cf. Fowler's iadatclim Logic, pp. 24 — a6; 
also Knight's Humt, pp. 161—163 
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In the phenomenalist account of this law there is a 
lamentable confusion of two distinct truths of quite different 
orders. The one is the principle of causality — “ nothing can 
begin to exist without a cause , ” the other is the law of the 
uniformity of nature — “ the same causes produce the same 
effects," or, “ the Jaws of nature are constant." The former 
is a necessary metaphysical principle ; and we have explained 
its bearing on free volitions in the previous answer. The 
latter geneialization is a contmf^eiit truth which we can easily 
conceive subject to exceptions. Suppose now that uniformity 
was proved fioin experience in the region of physical science 
— a task which the Empirical Philosophy is utterly unable to 
accomplish. There would yet not have been made any 
advance towards the demonstration of uniformity within the 
sphere of mind, wheie the phenomena aie of an utterly 
opposite character. Again, if within the total assemblage of 
mental states w e find the law to prevail generally, the inference 
as to Its universality may be more or less probable, until our 
internal experience brings before us a distinct exception. 
As soon as this occurs — and our illustrations we consider 
have established the fact — a priori probability becomes 
worthless, and our tndiicUo per eniimerationem simplium falls 
to the ground. The student should always remember that 
physical science simply assumes the law of uniform causation , 
that its universality is merely a postulate to be justified only 
in metaphysics; and that the metaphysician, who recognizes 
moral convictions to be not less leal nor less weighty facts 
than those of physical science, is bound to qualify, limit, or 
interpret the law when applied to moral actions in accordance 
with ills wider and more comprehensive view of experience. 
The truth is, that though the law of uniformity is iulfilled m 
the subsequent senes of events proceeding from an originat- 
ing cause, it does not apply in an absolute unqualified manner 
to the primary originating cause itself 

Objections from Physiology, Physics, and Statistics. — 
Physiology. — According to certain physiologists, eg.. Dr. 
Maudsley, G. H. Lewes, and Luys, Physiology has disproved 
the fieedom of the Will. This science, it is asserted, has 
established that the connexion between bodily and mental 
states is so intimate and continuous that each modification 
of the mind is inexorably conditioned by some definite mole- 
cular change in the substance of the organism. But since 
the uniformity is rigid among the corporeal changes, it must 
be equally so amoug the mental correlates, To this we may 

• See an admirable article by Father H. Lucas in The Month, 
February, 1877, pp 248, seq 
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reply, that equally distinguished authorities on physiological 
science deny any such conflict as is alleged hetween Free- 
will and that science.-*® As regards the facts asserted, we 
admit, of coiii.se, a very close dependence of mind on body, — 
the scholastic doctiirie that the soul is the form of the body 
always laid stress on this truth, — but we emphatically deny 
that anything appioaching to the shadow of a proof that 
every act of the foimer is conditioned and determined by the 
latter has been made out. 

I'hyMs . — The establishment of the Law ot the Conser- 
vation of Energy is as.serted to have disproved Free-will. 
This argument .ipiilies not merely to frce-vohtion, but to all 
consi lous states, and would jirove, if valid, that no bodily 
movement has evei been influenced by any mental act in the 
history of the world ' We shall examine the diflicultv later. 

StaUsUcs. — It IS alleged that tne-tnil is disproved by the 
existence of the Moral scieiues ihii klc, who ii^ed to be 
the classical author on this line oi att.ic k, niainlams that the 
actions of men “vary in obedience to the changes in the 
surrounding soen tv, . . . that .such v.uiatioiis , ire the result 
of large and gencial catisi 3 whn h, woiking upon tlie aggre 
gate of SQciets, nuist produce ccit.iiu consequences without 
legard to the volition of those paiticiilar men of whom the 
society IS composed." He concludes that “ suicide is merely 
the product of the gencial tonditions of society, and the 
individual felon ouly rairus into effect what is a iicccssaiy 
consequence of pieccdiiig cncuiustances." This is proved by 
the evidfiKe of statistics, “a branch of knowledge which, 
though still 111 its infancy, has alre.ady thiown more light 
on the study ot human riatnie than all the sciences put 
togothei.”-'* Tiic same objection adopted by Mill, Bam, and 

“ See the writings of Beale, Carpenter, and Ladd Carpenter's 
Mental I’hystnlogy is replete with excellent observations on this 
subject Ladd writes. “ Nothing of scientific value which Physio- 
logical Psychology has to offer, throws any clear light on the 
ptoblem of the 'freedom of the will.' When M Luys, for 
example, maintains that to imagine * we think of an object by a 
spontaneous effort of the mind is an tllamn' and that, in fact, the 
object IS only forced on us by the cunning conjurer, the brain, 
‘ because the cell-territory where that object resides has been 
previously set vibrating in the brain,' he is controverting a plain 
and universal dictum of consciousness by his private and unven- 
fiahle hypothesis on a question of cerebral Physiology where 
experts and novices .are alike ignorant Physiology neilher dis- 
proves nor verifies the postulate of free-will , accordingly this 
postulate must be raised and discussed on other grounds," {Phyito- 
■ogical Psychology, p. 544.) 

•* Hisloty of Civtlitation tn England, pp 24, 30. 
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most other determinists, is evidently considered by them to 
be one of their most irresistible arguments. Let us first recall 
the precise point at issue. The defenders of moral freedom 
maintain that within a certain limited sphere man’s volition, 
and consequent!)' his action, is not inevitably predetermined 
by his character and surroundings. They admit : (a) that his 
spontaneous or indeliberate acts are merely the outcome of 
motive and disposition ; (b) that he can never act without 
some motive — the most common forms of which being im- 
mediate pleasure, permanent self-interest, and duty ; (c) that 
even in deliberate or free actions he is largely influenced, 
though not inevitably determined, by superior force of attrac- 
tion. Thus, a man accustomed to give way to a particular 
temptation, will very probably yield again — though freely — 
when it recurs. It is now at once evident how easily general 
uniformity, even in individual conduct, is reconcilable with 
the libertarian view. Furthermore, statistics deal with 
societies of men, not with the particular human being, and 
there is no contradiction in the existence of regulanty among 
actions of the community taken as a whole, while the 
members freely vary. “ It is precisely because individual 
actions are not reducible to any fixed law, or capable of 
representation by any numerical calculation, that statistical 
averages acquire their value as substitutes.” ““ 

™ Mansel, Prolegomena Logica, p 343. The inetficiency of the 
statistic objection is well shown from two widely opposed views of 
Causation by Dr Venn and Dr Martineau Dr. Venn points out 
(i) That there is a certain illegitimate gam in the apparent force of 
the difficulty by the selection of sensational cases, such as the 
regulanty of suicides, misdirected letters, and the like The 
emotional shock of surprise aroused by such discoveries makes us 
mistake their logical value, which does not exceed that of regularity 
m meals, or in wearing clothes. (2) Mere uniformity of an average 
proves nothmg as to invariable determination of the individual 
action Were there a purely random or chance factor among the 
agencies at work, this would not affect deductions from the theory 
of Probability If a sufficiently large number of observations were 
taken we would be justified in expecting that the random occurrences 
on the positive and negative sides would be approximately equal. 
Thus in tossing a collection of pennies, whether they were com- 
pletely necessitated or partly free we should expect a uniform 
average of heads and tails in the long run (3} "The antecedents 
and consequents in the case of our volitions must clearly be 
supposed to be very nearly immediately m succession, if anything 
approaching to causation is to be established, " But nothing of the 
kind is or can be attempted in statistical averages It is probable 
that no two of the three hundred suicides in London last year were 
jjcedsely alike in antecedents, and very few, if any, of this year 
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Tbeolofical Objection : Divine Presctence and Free-will , — 
It is argued tliat God could not foresee with certainty our 
actions were they free. This is properly a theological 
difficulty, and for an adequate answer we refer to the volume 
of this senes on Natural Theology. We may, however, point 
out that It IS not strictly accurate to speak of God foreseeing 
events to come. With Him it is a question of aetiurl insight, 
of intuitive vtstoii. The past and future are both alike ever 
present to His infinite changeless intelligence Not only all 
that has been and all that will be, but even all events that 
would occur under any conceivable circumstances he unfolded 
before His omniscient mind. It is true that we cannot imagine 
the nature of such an eternal intelligence, any more than the 
snail winch takes a week to cross a field, can conceive the 
hiiinau vision that simultaneously apprehends in the flash of 
a single glance leagues of a landscape ; but this does not 
disprove the fact Logical dependence in the order of knowledge 
IS not the same thing as causal dependence in the ontological 
Older, that of being. Our certainty regarding past or present 
volitions of ourselves or of others does not affect their 
freedom : neither does God’s vision of our fiitiiie free actions. 
He sees them because they will occur, but their occurience 
is not necessitated by the certainty of His knowledge. 

Finally, it is asserted that if volition is not as rigidly 
ruled by the law ot Uniform Causation as other events, 
then a science ol Psychology is impossible. The objec- 
tion possesses about equal force with that which alleges 
that it some miracles are admitted to have occurred in the 
,ite of our Lord, or of His Saints, all physical science is 
thereby annihilated Mr. Spencer sums up the whole case 
thus . “ To reduce the general question to its simplest form ; 
Psychical changes eitlier conform to law, or they do not. 
If they do not conform to law, this work, in common with all 
works on the subject, is sheer nonsense . no science of 
Psycliology IS possible. If they do conform to law, there 

resembled in all details those of last year If it could, for instance, 
be shown that three hundred individuals of last year, and again of 
this year, under the action of three hundred precisely similar sheaves 
of motives put an end to their lives, then the determmist would have 
made some progress The statistician docs not attempt to show such 
similarity •' In fact, instead of having secured our A and B (motive 
and volition) here in closest intimacy of succession to one another, 
we find them separated by a considerable interval, often indeed we 
merely have an A or a H by itself " (Venn. Logie of Chance, c. tx 
88 tfi — 21 ) Cf. Martineau, op.cit pp 255 — 272. We need scarcely 
say that with his theological explanation later on of the relation erf 
God’s fprcknowledge to our free vohtions, we do not agree. 
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cannot be any such thing as Fice-will ^ The alternative 
IS, of course, especi.ally as leg.iids Mi Speiircr’s poitly 
volumes, awful to contemplate. Such .a calaiinty is not, 
however, ineiitable. It is a iiiisconccption of the doctrine to 
affirm that the reality of P'lce-will t .in sei lously .ilfect the 
scientific character of Isinpiiical PsS'chologi The iiitei- 
Ictence of fioc volition, thou;,h ethically luoiiii iitous, inav he 
psjchologicallv very small Thiie still may remain sensihihty, 
imagmatiuii, inemoi\ , intellectual cognition, sensuous .appetite, 
automatic or involuntary movement, habit, and the cmotn'iis, 
as law-ahiding as e\er. With such wide cloimnions imdcr 
the sway of uniformity , and «ith the Free wdl itself siihicet 
to the conditions we have enumerated, all aiiMcty as legal ds 
the reeoneiliation of riccdom viith Psychological science 
disappears. 

7iVji?i«gs on the WtU — St Thomas, Sum i qq 8 z Sy. : W G 
Ward, I'liilosuphy of 'Ilnnm, li.ss.ays 6, 7. m, 11, 17, Martincsau, 
A Sluly of ReUgtoii, Vol II pp 195— 32K, Carpenter, Mental 
Pliyswli'cy, Introduction to 4th Kiht and c iv ; Father Lucas. 
Essays in Tht Month, 1S77. Ladd, I'‘hyiiolof,ica! pp 524-- 

544 French literature is much richer on this siiliject A good 
compact work is laioii Noel's / a Conscience du Lit/re Aihitrc (Louvain, 
1899), G. Fonsegrive's c\hiustivc Essai sur le Ltbre Arbitre (and 
Edit Pans, 1890). cont.ains much valuable m.ittcr, Abbe Piat > 
La LtberU (Pans, 1895), Vol. I contains useful historical mattor; 
Vol II has 3 good chapter on the argument from coiisciousn'^, 
J Gardair, Les Passions ct la Voloiiti (1892), pp 300 — .140, expounds 
the scholastic doctrine well See also T de Kegnon’s ,d>lo work 
Mitaphystque des Causes The German reader will hnd <a goorl treat 
ment of the whole subject in Dr Gutbcrlet’s ZJie IVillciisjrciiiiit uitj 
ihre Gtgner (Fulda, 1893) See also "Freewill "and " Fatalism," by 
tbe Author, in ibe Anur nan Catholu LiicytlofeJia 


•* PrtnetpUs of Psych i. { 22a 




CHAPTER XX. 

TIIK r MOTIONS. l.MonONAI AND R\TinN''.L 
I.ANGb.U.l . 

Feeling and Emotion. — Wo !\:ivo already (c.\i.) 
investigated the nature and condition^ ef I'leling, 
understood as tile agreeable oi disagreeable tone 
of mental artivity — uliat recent writers call the 
phcnoinciuin of f^Lii-tUu-patn W’e -.hall now biielly 
to at of Feeling as s}non\mous with the Emotions 
'1 his latter leim, which litei.ill) means a mowment 
OI prrlin ballon of the .soul, is commonly employed 
to denote certain complex foims of cognitive and 
apjietitivi' consciuu''ncss in which the latter element 
IS predominant. This is especially obseiwablc in the 
connotation of the term passion which, although the 
usage i.s not iigidly fixed, generally sigmhes m 
English either a violent actual emotion or a deep- 
sc ated perinatunl tcnchncy to some particular species 
of emotion. The latter sense is c.xernphficd in the 
principle that passion is sharpened and intensified, 
whilst emotion is dulled and enfeebled by re-iterated 
or prolonged stimulation^ 

’ Cf H6ffdinK "By Emotion (Affckt) is understood a sudden 
boiling up of feeling mIiicU for a time overwhelms the mind and 
prevents the free and nalmal combiimtion ot the cognitive elements 
passion, sentiment, or disposition (Lcidcnukiift), on the other hand, 
is the movement oi feeling become second nature, deeply rooted by 
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Scholastic View of Emotion. — The schoolmen, who were 
interested lo the emotions on ethical rather than psycho* 
logical grounds, discussed these states, in so far as they 
handled them at all, in their treatment of the Passions. These 
latter they defined as intense excitations of the appetitive 
faculty. The passtones senstbtles vel antmaUs, which they 
especially studied, are acts of sensitive appetency. They 
recognized eleven chief forms, which they divided into two 
great classes, called the passtones concuptsctbiUs and the 
passtones trascibt/es. In the former class the object of the 
mental state acts directly on the faculty as agreeable or 
repugnant in itself ; whilst the object of the irascible appetite 
IS apprehended subject to some condition of difficulty or 
danger. In scholastic phraseology the object of the appctitus 
or passto concupisctbtUs is bonum vel malum stmpltctler ■ that 
of the appetitus trasctbtlts is bonum vel malum arduum. Six 
passtones concuptsctbtles were enumerated, — joy or delight and 
sadness, desire and aversion or abhorrence, love and hatred. 
These are the affections of the appetitive faculty viewed as 
present, future, and absolute, or without any reference to 
time. The five passtones trasctbiles are hope and despair, 
courage and fear, and anger. The first pair of emotions are 
the acts elicited by the appetitive side of the mind in presence 
of arduous good, according as the difficulty of attainment is 
apprehended as slight or insuperable. Courage and fear are 
the feelings awakened by threatening evil viewed as more or 
less avoidable ; whilst anger is aroused by present evil. 

Whatever view be taken in regard to this scheme as 
a scientific classification, but little reflexion is required to see 
that the several emotions mentioned are really phenomena of 
the appetitive faculty of the mind emerging out of cognition. 
Appetency embraces the conscious tendency from evil, as well 
as towards good ; for these two inclinations are only negative 
and positive phases of the same energy. But this faculty 
must also be the root of the mental states arising in the 
actual presence of good or ill. The words destie and appetite, 
indeed, bring more prominently before us the notion of an 
absent good, since it is in striving after such an object this 
power most impressively manifests itself. Still, it cannot be 
maintained that it is by a different faculty we stretch after, or 
yearn for a distant joy, and take complacency in its actual 

custom. . . . ‘Emotion,’ says Kant, 'takes effect as a flood which 
bursts its dam ; passton as a stresua which wears for itself an ever- 
deepening channel ; emotion is like a fit of intoxication which is 
slept off: passion as a madness brooding over one idea, which sinks 
in ever deeper ' . . . Feeling begins as emotion, and passes— if it 
finds siiffici^t food — into passion ’ ^Outlmes, p. 283.) 
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possession. It is not by three separate powers, but by one 
and the same, that we chslike evil in general, shrink from its 
approach, and are sad in its presence. Hope is similarly a 
desire to attain an arduous good, unsteadied by a cognitive 
element of doubt ; whilst despair is a painful prostration 
resulting from a negative phase of the same activity. The 
affinity of courage and fear to the two former states, and their 
like denvation from the positive and negative forms of 
appetitive activity, are obvious. Both involve intellectual 
appreciation of the threatening danger, but whilst in the one 
case the will is strong and determined, in the other it shrinks 
back in feeble iricsolution. Anger implies at once dislike and 
desire of revenge. 

Chief forms of Emotion. — Amongst the feeimgs 
which have attracted most psychological interest are 
the following: (i) Self-regarding emotions. (2) Those 
of an altruistic character. (3) Feelings attached to 
intellectual activity. (4) jEsthetic feelings. (5) Moral 
sentiment. These classes are not mutually exclusive. 

Self-regarding Emotions. — Emotions with respect 
to Self take a variety of sliapes. Though sometimes 
termed Egotstu, they may be ethically either good or 
bad. The pleasurable forms appear as self-esteem, self- 
complacency, self-coninuseration, and the like; whilst 
among painful feelings are remorse, self-condemnation, 
and shame. They are all different phases of self-love ; 
and so products of the Appetitive Faculty. There is 
in man an instinctive desire of his own happiness ; and 
consequently satisfaction in contemplating the possession 
of whatever increases it. Every excellence possessed, 
every good attained, every praiseworthy action done, 
forms agreeable food for self-reflexion. 

Pride and Vanity. — The special form of self-love 
exhibited in an inordinate desire of our own excellence 
is termed pndt. This vice is not self-confidence, nor 
the consciousness of any virtue we may happen to 
possess, nor even the confession to others that we do 
possess such virtues. These may indeed be symptoms ; 
but the essence of the vice lies in the craving lor undue 
superiority. Closely related to pride is vanity, or vain- 
glory. The primary meaning of this term is inordinate 
desire for glory, that is* for fame or esteem among men. 
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In ordinary language vanity usually signifies either the 
seeking of praise on account of some trifling or paltry 
performance not really worthy of honour, or the act of 
setting an exaggerated value on the varying standard 
of human approbation. Vanity is thus incompatible 
with true greatness, which must be capable of rightly 
estimating both personal gifts and the (icklc judgments 
of other men. In self- comnmerat ton we indulge in a 
sweet feeling of pity over the injustice of our position, 
or the unfortunate circumstances in which we have 
been placed. There is a peculiar joy in the possession 
of a grievance which often causes its removal to leave 
an “aching void.” But the trial must, in such cases, 
have been of a nature to be easily appreciated by our 
neighbours. The explanation of the state would seem 
to be, that the satisfaction deiivcd from the imagined 
uiteiest or importance our partieulai trouble gives us 
in the eyes of others, with the agiceablc and ine.vhaus- 
tible fund of conversation it supplies, more than counter- 
oahince tlie inconvenience. 

Remorse and Shame. — In remorse and shame we 
have jiainful species of self-reflexion. In the former 
there is both sorrow and sclf-condemnatton for our past 
action. It may, or may not, be mingled with shame. 
The most important element in this latter state is the 
pain caused by the representation of the disapproval 
or contempt of others. As their admiration is agree- 
able, their dis-csteem is mortifying. It should be 
noticed that shame is in itself essentially different from 
moral self-condemnation. Our contrition for sinful 
action may indeed be mingled with shame at the 
appearance our conduct presents in the eyes of our 
fellow-men ; but those writers who would resolve the 
moral sentiment into mere shame ignore most important 
facts. A man may experience the keenest self-con- 
demnation on account of an action such as a duel, in 
which social approval was completely with him, whilst 
he suffers a torturing consciousness in consequence of 
some involuntary act or some trifling piece of ill- 
manners, which he knows lias not the faintest shadow 
of moral taint about it. 
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The Sense of Power. — Among the self-regarding emotions 
may be a Iso classed a feeling concerning w Inch much has been 
written by modern psychologists — the sense of power. The 
terra “ sense ” is of couise not here used in the strict signifi- 
cation of cognitive faculty, but as equivalent to an emotional 
form of consciousness of an abstract character. We must 
distinguish two elements or grades in this sentiment, — the 
desire of power, and the complacent pleasure m its actual pos- 
session. It is in this latter stage that we have the complete 
emotion; and the luxury of the state consists in the conscious 
satisfaction of a desire of wide lange 

The longing lor power fiist exhibits itself in the simple 
shape of the impulse towards the exorcise of our phjsical 
faculties. We have already shown it to be a universal law of 
our being that appropriate action of our various energies is 
agreeable. Consequently, although the original instinct is of 
the nature of a spontaneous impulse toivaids activity without 
the representation of any pleasure to be attained, yet, after- 
wards, the memory and idea of this resulting gratification 
come to reinforce the impulse. The child shows this active 
instinct in the constant aud vigorous exercise of its limbs and 
voice. It evidently rejoices in its power of exerting its 
msmbers and creating surprising effects in the world around. 

Kvery advance in the efficiency of our command over our 
faculties mcaus enlarged potentialities of satisfaction, and 
the consciousness of such increased efficiency is agreeable. 
As the bat, gun, or horse become parts of our personality, its 
special pei lections cunously afford a joy similar to that 
generated by the knowledge of oui own physical or intellec- 
tual supenonty over our neighbours. Even the fact that our 
tailor has cut our coat in a particular way, that a pet rabbit 
winks one of his eyes in an eccentric manner, or that a pig 
which we have puichascd surpasses in fatness those of our 
less foi lunate acquamtances, carries with it m our imagi- 
nation an uiidefinable dignity, which, blending with our 
otlicr excellences, helps to swell this grateful emotion of sclf- 
irnportance. When, instead of material implements, other 
men become the instruments of our will, the range of our 
powei IS at once inde,fimtely extended. It is too m the desne 
to gam sway over our fellow-cicatures, whether by intellectual 
labour, by eloquence, by literary work, or by military foice, 
that the passion is seen in its most striking forms; and it is 
in success in these dnections that the emotion assumes its 
most luxuriant and its most dangerous character. 

Fear and Anger are ordinarily classed as self- 
regarding emotions ; but may be aroused in behalf ol 
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other beings. Both are manifested throughout the 
entire animal kingdom. Both seem to be instinctive, 
at least in a vague form, in the infant; and both exhibit 
themselves at a very early age. Their general utility 
for the protection of the individual is obvious ; but 
when excessive they are directly injurious. Fear is 
purely painful. It may be defined as the pain of anti' 
cipated pain. Anger may be in part pleasant. It includes 
both the pain of felt injury and the agreeable con- 
sciousness of reacting against the cause of our pain. 
The intensity and power of the evil pleasure of revenge 
are only too well known. Physically, fear, apart from 
the exertion of flight, which it may excite, causes 
depression, lowering of vitality, derangement of the 
digestive organs. If the fear be great the imagination 
is excited, impressions are exaggerated, the faculty ol 
judgment and reasoning is disordered, and control ol 
attention is impaired. Consequently, from an educa- 
tionalist standpoint, fear, though at times a necessary 
instrument, is always an imperfect motive. Its efficiency 
is deterrent from evil rather than promotive of genuinely 
good effort ; and especially in the very young it may 
conflict with the very self-composure and steady con- 
centrated energy needed for study. 

Anger is amongst the most exciting of the emotions. 
It stirs up activity and arouses to energetic action. 
It seeks relief by injuring the cause of its pain. Like 
fear, though in a different way, it heightens the 
sensibility of the imagination and obscures the power 
of judgment and reflexion. When combined with fear, 
anger if fostered rapidly passes into hatred. In the 
form of virtuous indignation it may be an elevated 
moral force ; but it is always a dangerous impulse, and 
needs watchful control from the earliest stages. 

Altniistic Emotioas : Sympathy. — The most 
marked form of unselfish or benevolent emotion is that of 
empathy. Sympathy literally means feeling with others ; 
benevolence wishing well to others. That there are 
naturally in man non-selfish impulses is shown especi- 
ally by his possession of benevolent and sympathetic 
instincts. Hobbes, indeed, who defines pity as, grief for 
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tiu calamity of another^ arising from the imagmatum of the 
like calamity befalling one's self, attempted to reduce even 
these to far-sighted selfishness ; but the general tendency 
of the present representatives of his school is to admit 
naturally altruistic inclinations. That sympathy is an 
innate unselfish impulse, or rather a native disposition, 
IS shown by the prompt manner in which the feeling 
arises on the contemplation of another’s suffering ; by 
the entire absence of any prospect of gain to ourselves 
in return for our compassion ; by the real self-sacrifice 
to winch It often successfully urges; and by the univer- 
sality of Its range, — moving us to compassionate the 
pains of brute animals, the sorrows of strangers and 
historical personages, and even the imaginary woes of 
the creations of the dramatist and novelist. 

Analysts. — The two chief features of the state of 
Sympathy are a lively representation and an active 
appropriation of the feelings of others. There is both 
a projection of self into the situation of the sufferer, 
and a voluntary acceptance of his grief. In compassion 
there is a free affectionate adoption of the pain as our 
own, not a shrinking dislike for it through fear of its 
infliction on us. We can sympathize with the trials 
and joys of those differing from us in age, sex, or condi- 
tion, which it is absolutely impossible should occur to 
ourselves. At the same time, since sympathy involves 
the realization of the feelings of another being, some 
experience of a kindred nature is presupposed. And 
herein lies the cognitive factor in the emotion. The 
intensity of our sympathy will thus be conditioned both 
by the range of our actual knowledge, and by our 
capacity of imagination. Consequently, its force dimi- 
nishes when the feeling is of a kind remote from our 
expierience. We can all commiserate physical pain ; 
but the keen sufferings of refined or scrupulous minds 
are often incomprehensible to ruder natures. 

Equally important with the element of cognition 
involved in the act of compassion is that of affection. 
The accepted signification of the term antipathy, as 
equivalent to dislike, shows this. Anger and hatred 
suspend for the time our power of pity. The intensity 
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of sympathy is, cehns paiibus, m proportion to our love 
for the object of the emotion. This fine susceptibility 
of human nature would also seem to be Jess in unison 
with the energetic than with the reflective or contem- 
plative character ; though the former disposition is 
more fertile in the practical fruits of benevolence. 
Since the Cliristian era, the faculty has grown both 
in range and deptli along with the mental and moral 
development of the race. The increase in the exercise 
of the imagination arising from the universal habit of 
reading, so new in the history of mankind, must have 
an important effect in enlarging the normal power of 
the fancy. To this cause, perhaps, ought to be tr.iced 
the present popular indignation against various forms 
of cruelty towards which men seemed almost insensible 
a few centuries ago. Syrnjiathy in the full sense com- 
prehends fellow-feeling in the joy of another, as well 
as compassion over his pain. The former is a more 
completely disinterested state, and far harder to attain, 
as the neutralizing action of jealousy and envy, 
even in a faint form, is able to destroy tins truly 
unselfish feeling. This does not occur in the case of 
pity. 

Feelings attached to Intellectual Activity. — 

The mental states of novelty, surprise, and wonder, called 
by Dr. Bain,- feelings of relativity, also play an important 
part in this department of the mind. The agreeable 
feeling of novelty is a particular instance of the pleasure 
due to exercise of the mental energies in general. The 
enjoyment of any activity is highest whilst fresh, and 
gradnallj' tones down as the faculty becomes habituated 
to the action of the stimulus. Accordingly, transition 
from the exertion of one power to that of another; 
or even variation in the quality of a mental state must, 
ceteris panbus, be agreeable. Since the nurpber of pos- 
sible experiences is limited and the list of absolute 
novelties soon exhausted, the advantage of change in 
employments is obvious. The recurrence of a former 
mental state after an interval of time may be attended 
with almost as much pleasure as that of its first appear* 
* Bain’s description of some of the Emotions is among the best. 
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ance ; and occasionally, as in the case of old familiar 
tunes, previous acquaintance enriches the emotion. 

Surprise contains something in addition to novelty. 
fn the latter state there is change : in the former there 
ts besides a certain shock of unexpectedness. Prac- 
tically, of course, the two feelings shade into each 
other — marked novelties producing surprise ; but the 
characteristic feature of the latter state is the temporary 
perturbation of the movement of thouglit, owing to the 
sudden appearance of an unlooked-for iilea which does 
not at once coalesce with the existing current. In itself 
such a dislocation would be disagreeable rather than 
the reverse, but the pleasure springing from a fresh 
energy prevents surprise lieing classed as a universally 
painful state. Dr. Bam allots it to his group of so-called 
“ neutral ’’ feelings. 

Wonder fwhich Aristotle deems to be the beginning 
of Philosophy) is a more complex emotion than surprise. 
It requires a certain magnitude or greatness as well as 
strangeness in the new event, which causes a failure of 
the eflort to understand or classify that event with our 
past experiences. When the novel object is of such a 
completely unfarmli.ir kind as to convince us that it 
is beyond our comprehension, the mind is thrown into 
a condition of conscious stiijiefaction, which is the 
purest form of astonishment. The soul, however, cannot 
long persi.st in such an attitude, and the natural incli- 
nation of the intellect impels it to try and bring this 
occurrence into harmony witli otheis which we hav'e 
observed. The native tendency of the mind to exert 
us powers when thus stimulated by the enigmatic, is 
the essentially rational attribute of luriostiy. It is 
scarcely too much to say that this impulse holds a 
Similarly imjxirtant [losition in the domain of knowledge 
with that possessed by the instinct of self-preservation 
tn the kingdom of physical life. 

The Logical Feelings of consistency and contradiction 
are closely related to the emotions just described. 
These states are essentially cognitiona! ; but pleasure 
oi pain forms such a very important ingredient, that 
t't;e term feelueg is frequently applied to them. They 
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afford the best example of strictly intellectual senti- 
ments, and are of a spiritual or siipra-sensuous char- 
acter. The consciousness of the irreconcilability of 
apparently independent cognitions is distinctly dis- 
agreeable. We are dimly aware of an internal state 
of strain or contention ; and we cannot rest till we 
effect agreement between the discordant forces. The 
discovery of new truth, the bringing of fresh facts 
under old generalizations, at once satiates the intel- 
lectual yearning for unity and gratifies our sense of 
power. There is a very real joy in detecting hitherto 
unperceived relations of siinil.arity, whether it be in 
the solution of a mathematical problem, the iliscoiery 
of a law of physics, the invention of a happy metaphor, 
or the guessing of a riddle. 

This kind of enjoyment is one of the main elements 
in the higher species of those pleasures which constitute 
the Emotions of Pursuit. This term has lx en employed 
to denote the agreeable excitement attendant on certain 
kinds of out-dour sport, games of cbance, and interest 
in tlic plot of a novel. There is in such exercises 
novelty, the satisfaction due to the play of our faculties, 
and a pleasing interest aroused by tlie uncertainty of 
the result, which gives much food to imagination and 
intellect. If the stake is very heavy tlie agreeable 
character of the excitement disappears, and the state 
of doubt, resulting in anxiety and fear, may become 
extremely painful.* 

’ Rivalry or Emulation — Closely connected with the emottons of 
pursuit and the stuse of power is the passion of emulation — one of the 
most important psychological forces both for good and evil in tha 
economy of human life Amongst the ordinary constituents of this 
feeling are (i) The pleasure of activity — though sometimes, 
especially when excessive, the activity may not be pleasant , (3) the 
a^eeable interest of the chance element — the excitement of hope 
and exjiectancy , (3) the sense of power , (4I the anticipated gratifi- 
cation of triumph . (5) the pleasure of the imagined admiration of 
the spectator , (6) the pleasure of conflict itself, in so far as it is 
distinct from the factors just mentioned That the excitement of 
eoHtest, when not counterbalanced by some jiositive pain, such as 
fear or fatigue, is per se agreeable, seems to be establish^ by the 
enjoyment which mimic combat in so many forms affords both to 
man and to the young of all animals It is an essential element ia 
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Esthetic Emotions — Another interesting class 
of feelings are the astheUc emotions. The chief of these 
are the sentiments awakened by the contemplation ol 
the Beautiful and the Sublime. Ontology is the branch 
of Philosophy to which the problem of the nature and 
objective conditions of Beauty properly belongs. But 
since the middle of last century discussion on tins 
subject has been so continuous, tliat there has grown 
up a portentous body of speculation claiming the title 
of the Science of .'Esiluttes.* Here we can only analyze 
briefly the feelings aroused by the perception of the 
Beautiful, the Sublime, and the Ludicrous, and point 
out the chief features in these realities themselves. 

The Beautiful. — The epithet beautiful is applied to 
such widely difTerent things as a sunset, a human face, 
a flower, .i landscape, a musical symphony, a grey- 
hound, a poem, a piece of architecture ; and there may 
be awakened pleasing emotions by the consideration of 
any of these objects. The first and essential property, 
then, of lieauty is that it pleases In most cases the 
satisfaction aroused involves two elements — the one 
sensuous, ,he other intellectual. The lower is the result 
partly of the harmonious action of an external organic 
faculty, such as sight or hearing, partly of that of the 
imagination. Thus, we describe particular hues as 
beautiful, certain sounds as charming, and in many 
of the examples just mentioned, the imjKirtant part 
played by the quality of the organic stimulus is evident. 

most of oar field sports The above analysis shows that this spring 
of action which has done so much for social progress contains both 
useful and dangerous elements— that like all other passions it may 
be productive of both good and evil The aim of the Teacher roust 
be to extract from its use the maximum of good, with the minimum 
of evil. The pleasure of activity, interest, increased power of 
faculty, and even the desire of esteem, may be all neutral or good. 
But the desire to triumph over another, if it includes the wish to inflict 
tat*, or if it be so intense that failure invokes mvy or katrei of the 
successful rival, is obviously bad But that emulation, when limited 
and safe^arded under normolh’ wholesome conditions, does not 
necessarily result in these evil effects, seems to be abundantly 
established by the innumerable forms of competition which have 
been sanctioned by moralists of all ages 

* Cf. JEsthetik. by J. Jungnuum, S J. (Freiburg) 
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Along with this satisfaction due to sensation, there 
t& Also usually an element of gratification depen* 
dent on the exercise of the imagination. We have 
already shown in our chapter on the development of 
sensuous perception, what a large part the reproduc- 
tive activity of consciousness plays even in seemingly 
simple cognitions, such as those of a house or of a tree. 
Consequently, the pleasure of the effect must be attri- 
buted to the agreeable operation of both the presents 
tive and the representative faculties of the lower order 
The combined energies of the external and internal 
senses are thus of themselves capable of accounting 
for much of the delight aroused by the contemplation 
of beautiful objects; and we think those writers in error 
who would deny or minimize the reality of sensilile 
beauty. Visual, auditory, and motor sensations, both 
actual and ideal, conspire according to their quality, 
their intensity, and their harmonious combinations to 
enrich the pleasurable sentiment of admiration. 

Unity anud Variety. — Nevertheless, hiim,in appreciation 
of Beauty is essentially rational ; and the importance o< 
intellect in this department of cognition is shown by the 
absence of aesthetic tastes in irrational animals. The 
most universal feature in the various kinds of beautiful 
or pleasing objects, the generality of philosophers have 
held to consist ol unity amid variety; and the apprehen- 
sion of this perfection is an intellectual act. Symmetry, 
order, fitness, harmony, and the like, are but special 
forms of this unity. The suitable proportions of the 
lineaments of the face, of the limbs of an animal, and 
of the constituent portions of a building ; the admirable 
co-ordination of the several parts of a flower ; and the 
unity of idea which should lun through a musical air, 
a poem or a drama, are all only varying expressions of 
the one amid the manifold, Monotony is painful ; same- 
ness wearies the faculties. On the other hand, chaotic 
multiplicity, disorderly change overpowers and prevents 
us from getting a coherent grasp of the confused mass 
before us. When, however, our energies are wakened 
into life by a rich variety of stimulus, whilst, at the 
same time, the presence of some central unity enables 
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us to hold the several parts together with ease, there 
IS produced in the mind a luxurious feeling of delight.* 

Utfltty. — A particular manifestation of this unity of 
thought in a work of art is utility. The mind is gratified 
by seeing how an object is adapted to the purpose for 
which It IS intended. The structure of the greyhound 
thus embodies the idea of speed . the English dray- 
horse tliat of strength. The cliarm of a pillar in a piece 
of arcliitecture di.-jiends as much on its obvious utility 
and fitness, as on its own beauty ; and the fundamental 
rule of Ciothic art, that no otnament ts to appear for the sale 
of ornament, is hut a practical application of this psycho- 
logical law. Objects which please indirectly as in this 
way subservient to some ulterior end are said to exhibit 
relative or dependent beauty ; those which charm of them- 
aelves exemplify absolute, intrinsic, or independent beauty. A 
liower, taken as a whole, may be described as absolutely 
beautiful, whilst tlie delight awakened by contemplating 
the fitness of its parts is an effect of dependent beauty. 

Associatum. — The extent and importance of this 
second kind of beauty gave occasion at the end of last 
century to the advocates of Associatioriism to attempt 
the explanation of ail forms of beauty by that principle. 
A phnin of ripe waving corn is beautiful in this view 
because it suggests peace and plenty , a ruined castle 
because it recalls deeds of cliivalry and prowess in past 
times. The influence of Association in awakening 
agreeable emotions, and in giving an accidental charm 
to indiflererit objects is undoubtedly very great. The 
scenes of our childhood, familiar tunes, the rise and fall 
of fashions, and the rules of etiquette, all exhibit the 
beautifying force of this agency. Still, it is a mistake 
to push the principle too far, and a sea-shell, a feather, 
or a landscape must often win the approval of the 
severest (esthetic judgment, apart from any extrinsic 
relation wliidi it may possess.* 

* H'he pteturts^ue warns the %mty of beauty proper, but the dis- 
agreeable etlect of mere disorder is prevented by toe beauty of the 
separate elements , certain hanoonies, too, usually pervade the 
irtctpilanties 

* Kuskin thus concisely states the daw in the case of the advo- 
cates of dssiKiatioiuMi . "Tbeir arguments tnvanably involve one 
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Sight and hearing are the principal senses in the 
appreciation of beauty ; but the experiences of the 
other faculties when represented in imagination can 
contribute much to the general effect, as is especially 
seen in poetic description. A consequence of beauty 
being mainly apprehended by the two higher senses 
is the disinterested character of the emotions aroused, 
and the communistic or shareable nature of esthetic 
pleasures in general. The delight of admiration, 
though it may stimulate the desire of personal appro- 
priation as a means to ulterior advantage, is not itself 
an egoistic affection. The joy awakened by the con- 
templation of a picture or a landscape, by a poem or a 
concert, is not diminished but increased by the partner- 
ship of other minds. 

The Sublime — The emotion of the Sublime, though an 
agreeable consciousness, differs fiom that of the Beautiful. 
The object of the former feeling is some kind or other of 
grandeur. Physical magnitude, immensity in force, space, 
or time, moral excellence displayed in searching tiial, may 
all be characterized as sublime, and awaken the corres- 
ponding sentiment. The emotion involves admiration, fear, 
or awe, and a certain sympathy with the power manifested. 
Mere size is usually not sufficient to constitute sublimity. 
There must be a certain degree of perfection of form to give 
contemplation an agreeably stimulating character; and in 
this respect the emotion aroused is related to our enjoyment 
of the beautiful. But yet it is in the grandeur of the object 
that the chief element of sublimity consists, and this feature 
is so essential that even ugliness and wickedness of trans- 
cendent magntude may sometimes generate a feeling of an 
almost adminng awe. Tlie mind becomes aware of its 
feebleness and incapacity in the presence of immensity, whilst 
at the same time it is stimulated to endeavour to compreheud 
the object. Sublimity, like Beauty, is a revelation of the 
Divine attributes, but in the former the infinite incompre 
hensibility of God is brought more home to us. In out 
admiration of the sublime in human action little introspection 
is required to discover a thrill of sympathy with the agent. 

of these two syllogisms. Either Association gives pleasure, and 
Beauty gives pleasure, therefore Association is Beauty ; or, the 
power of Association is stronger than the power of Beauty, there- 
fore the power of Association U the power of Beauty," {SIod*m 
Patuhrs. Vo’ U xt.) 
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Although in the sentiment aroused by the contemplation of 
a piece of wild scenery, or of a storm at sea, this ingredient 
of fellow-feeling is not so easily detected, yet if wie carefully 
reflect on the fact that what properly impresses us in these 
phenomena is the manifestation of a Pws'rr, we shall find that 
in the efloit to realize to ourself such an energy we expeiience 
a faint vibration of syinpatlietic const lon-sness.^ 

The Ludicrous — The mental state aroused by contem 
platioii ol the l.iulicruits is in striking contrast to that of the 
biihinne In place of admiring awe and fear, we have 
joyous elation , instead ot a shrinking consciousness of our 
own diniiniitn eness we cxiilodc in a tiiirst of exuberant mirth 
Though the emotion is eminently rational, the fit of 
laughter, is, of course, only a physical rnoienieiit which may 
he t\f itcd by puicly plusic.il stinuili, just as well as by the 
iiitelloctiial perception of the ridiculous. 

'ilieie has hoeii much discussion as to what are the 
esscnti.d features ot the ludicrous According to Aristotle, 
the laughable is to he found m what is detorined or mean, 
yet incapable of producing pity, fear, anger, or any other 
stiong emotion, and Herbert Sjienter has not advanced the 
psychological anaUsis of this state intich further. Incon- 
gruity, the latter wiitcr teaches, is a pimie constituent of the 
ridieiilous, hut this incongruity must nut give rise to other 
powcilul feelings. To see a top tiimhle into the nnid may 
cause us to laugh, whilst the fall ot an old man whom we 
love arouses quite a different emotion. Hobbes defined 
laughter as “ a sudden glory arising hum the conception of 
some eiiiinency in ourselves by coinpaiison with the infirmity' 
of others and with our own formeiiy.” Tins view would 
jilace the essemee of the liidieioiis in a degiadation of the 
object It IS true that the point of wit often consists in 
making others seem coiitemptiKi, .and there is awakened a 
pleasurable consciousness ot elation in ourselves by the 
contrast; but such a theory is very one-sided, and does not 
account for good natiired laughter, or for many forms of 
humour. Keleaso from lestraint is undoubtedly a very 
general condition of mirtli, and the facility with which 

^ Hamilton thus distinguishes the character of these emotions. 
•• The Heautiful awakens the mind to a soothing contemplation . 
the Sublime arouses it to strong emotion The Beautiful attracts 
without repelling, whereas the Sublime at once does both , the 
Beautiful affords us a feeling of unmingled pleasure in the full and 
unimpeded activity of our cognitive powers, whereas our feeling of 
sublimity is a mingled one of pleasure and pain — of pleasure in the 
consciousness of strong energy, of pain in the consciousness that 
this energy is vam.'’ (MtUifh Vol. II. pp. 512, 513 ) 
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laughter can be excited by any unti'^ual event when we have 
been for a time sustaining a dignified or solemn demeanour 
has often been noted 'I he cheai>iiess of the wit directed 
against holy things which have b«cn long held in reverence 
by mankind is thus obvious. 

The Moral Sentiments. — Under this term are 
included the feelings of moral obligation, responsibility, 
approbation, disapproval, remorse, and self- com me n 
dation. As we have already dwelt at length on 
Conscience, we must be brief here. We have seen 
that conscience is not a special faculty or sense, but 
the ordinary judicial activity of the intellect which 
discerns witat actions are rtght and wrong. The cognition 
of rightness or wrongness includes or results in the 
consciousness of obhgatum — the feeling of ought. It is 
this latter frame of mind which is more especially 
termed the mnral sentiment. As a mental state it is »i»i 
generts, and though capable of rational explanation u 
cannot be analyzed into mere sensations. It manifest 
itself as a certain consciousness of pressure or constrain* 
on the will differing in kind alike from the motive force 
of pleasure or pain and the compulsion of known truth 
We feel tmpelled towards duty though it be dtsasreeab'.e 
we can refuse to embrace it though it be evident li 
involves a sense of subjection to an authority with whicl. 
we are brought into immediate contact. It presents 
to the mind a categorical imperative which binds absolutely . 
and from which there is felt to be no appeal. li 
contains the germ of the notion of holiness. 

The objects to which the moral sentiment attaches 
are not, like those of the aesthetic feeling lifeless things 
but voluntary actions, and primarily my own ; secondanl) 
those of others. It essentially implies the notion of fret 
choice, becoming meaningless if human volitions art- 
reduced to the category of natural events uniformly 
determined by necessary law. This consciousness ol 
obligation is, moreover, universal throughout mankind 
although the influences of education and the social 
environment may adter considerably the classes of 
action to which it is affixed. The intellect may doubt 
or even err in determining what particular conduct h 
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right ; but that which he judges to be right each man 
feels bound to do. Further, the perception of the ohh- 
gatoriness or wrongness of contemplated conduct 
carries m its train all the other forms of the moral 
sentiment. The action apprehended to be wrong 
evokes the feeling of dtsapprobaiton. This is judged to 
be rightly transferred to the agent. The action 1 know 
to be mine : its moral quality I fed to he justly ascribed 
to tne. I am conscious of responstbtUty for it. When 
after its accomplishment the act is considered retros- 
pectively, the combined feelings of violated obligation, 
disapprobation, and responsibility result in the painful 
consciousness of remorse. 

These various phases of ethical feeling all contain 
a distinctly moral element as original and as incajiahle 
of analysis as that of the feeling of ought. Finally, there 
is in the background present in them all a common 
feature of reverenital fear — well insisted upon by Newman: 
“ Conscience leads us to reverence and awe, hope and 
fear, especially fear. . . . No fear is felt by any one 
who recognizes that his conduct has not been beautiful, 
though he may he mortified at himself, if pi'rhaps he 
has thereby forfeited some advantage ; but if he has 
been betrayed into any kind of immorality, he has a 
lively sense of responsibility and guilt, though the act 
be no offence against society, — of distress and appre- 
hension, even though it may be of present service to 
him, — ol compunction and regret, though in itself it 
be most pleasurable, — of confusion of face, though it 
may have no witnesses. These various perturbations 
of mind, — self-reproach, poignant shame, haunting 
remorse, chill dismay at the prospect of the future — 
and their contraries, . . . these emotions constitute a 
specific difference between conscience and other intel- 
lectual senses."* These moral sentiments, however, 
be it remembered, are developed, refinetl, strengthened, 
and perfected, in proportion as man acts up to the 
dictates of conscience : they can be weakened, perverted, 
all but extinguished by continuous violation and abuse. 


* Grammar o* Assent, p. 108. 
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No distinct Faculty of Feeling'. — Having now treated ot 
the chief emotions, we would recall once more the truth on 
which we have often insisted, that these states are not acts 
of a third radically distinct faculty, hut complex pioducts 
of appetency varying in charactci with the quality of the 
cognitive consciousness out of which they emerge. No satis- 
factory attempt has been made to show that such states as 
anger, hope, shame, curiosity, pride, are all reducible to a 
third ultimate mental aptitude, distinct alike from conation 
and cognition. Yet if such a thud faculty is to he assumed, 
or if it is to be identified with the mere capacity for pleasure 
or pain, reason sluuild be assigned why the various emotions 
arc to be grouped under it rather than under the other two. 
Hut the more carefully these states are analj^ied, the clearer 
will it become that (hey aie only complex forms of appetitive 
and cognitive consciousness. Desire and aversion aie [iriiici 
pics of wide range, and when thc> have been caiefully 
applied to the explanation of every feeling, very hltle that 
is not an act of a cognitive power will remain. We may 
appropnately complete our treatment of these states with a 
Citation from the work of jungmann, devoted to the special 
subject of Feeling; “Modem Psychology is accustomed to 
treat of several species of Feeling and Feelings in its theory 
of the third Faculty. We accordingly have discussions 
regarding the sympathetic, intellectual, sesthetic, moral, and 
religious emotions; and also of the feeling or sense of right, 
of the beautiful, of the noble, and of moral good, or of aesthetic, 
moral, and religious feeling. If we admit no special Feeling- 
power, besides the faculties of Cognition and Conation, 
where shall we dispose of these states ? It is not very 
difficult to find the right place for them, if we only get a 
clear notion of what is meant by these names. The sympa- 
thetic emotions are, in general, joy or sorrow over the weal 
or woe of others. Those feelings are styled ‘ 4isthetic ' 
which are awakened in the soul in the presence of the 
aesthetic excellence of the creations of human genius. Under 
the phrase ' Intellectual Feelings ' are signified those agree- 
able or disagreeable affections the cause and object of which 
is an activity of our intelligence in harmony or conflict with 
that intelligence. Finally, Moral and Religious Feelings are 
the appetencies of the soul in the presence of ethical good 
and 111 with reference to the supernatural order. . . . The 
sense of the Beautiful and the Good, or /Gsthctic and Moral 
sentiment, is not a (special) energy, not a faculty of the 
soul, but simply the first attribute of every created spirit — 
fahonalily. Rationality embraces a two-fold element. Oof 
soul is rational on the one hand because its understaodiog 
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Is necessarily determined by Eternal Wisdom’s laws of know- 
ledge ; on the other, because there is impressed upon its 
appetency a natural bent towards what agrees with these 
laws of knowledge and with Uncreated Goodness, that is, 
towards tiie physically perfect and the ethically good ; and 
therefore towards the Beautiful. This rationality, for reasons 
assigned elsewhere, does not manifest itself in all men in 
equal perfection, but in its essence it is present in all. 
Accoidingly, in so far as no other agencies interfere, every 
man naturally knows and recognizes the Good, the Kight, 
the Noble, the Beautiful, and the Gieat; towards these he 
IS impelled, these he embraces, these he loves, these he 
enjoys. On the other hand Wickedness, Mc-anucss, Ugliness, 
are lor every man the object of aversion and disple.asuic ”* 
Genesis of Feelings. — What is the proximnle cause o] 
Elliot ton P — Professor James writes: "Our naturni way of 
thinking about the ‘ coarser* emotions is that (he mental per- 
ception of some fact excites the mental affection called lbs 
emotion, and that this latter state of mind gives rise to the 
bodily expression My theory, on the contrary, is that the 
bodily changes follow directly the perception of the exciting fact, and 
that our feeling of the same changes as they occur is the Emotion 
Coniinon sense .says, we lose our fortune, are sorry and weep; 
wc meet a bear, are frightened and run. The hypothesis 
here to be defended says that this order of sequence is 
incorrect, that the one mental state is not immediately 
induced by the other, that the bodily manifestations must 
be interposed between them, and that the more rational 
statement is that wc feel sorry because we cry, angry because 
we strike, afiaid because we tremble and not that we cry’, 
strike, or tremble, because we are sorry, ang^, or fearful, as 
the case may be. Without the bodily states following on the 
perception the latter would be purely cognitive in form, pale, 
colouilcss, destitute of emotional warmth. We might then 
see the bear, and judge it best to run, receive the insult, and 
deem it right to strike, but we should not actually feel afraid 
or angry." (Op. cit. p. 450.) Although James makes a distiuc- 
tion between the ‘‘coarser'* and “subtler" emotions, he 
accounts for both classes in practically the same way. The 
theory seems to be accepted in substance by Lange, Lloyd 
Morgan, and others. The chief evidence urged in its favour 
are the following alleged facts: (i) Particular perceptions do 
excite diffused bodily effects antecedent to emotions, (a) Many 
pathological cases in which the emotion is "objectless *' are 
thus easily explained. The numerous instances of unmotivtd 
fear, melancholy, anger, and the like, whicli are frequently met 
* Das Gmhth and das Gt/hhlsvermogm, $ 99 
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with in asylums, are thus easily accounted for as due to a 
morbid condition of those parts of the nervous mechanism 
by which the emotion in question is usually expressed Thus 
an oifjanic malady which occasions trembling is felt as fear 
(3) “ The vital point . If we fancy some strong emotion, and 
then try to abstract from our consciousness of it all the 
feelings of its bodily symptoms, we find we have ncinmg left 
belnnd, no ‘mind-stuff’ out of which the emotion can be 
constituted, and that a cold and neutral state of intellectual 
perctption is all that remains.” (Op cit p. 451.! 

Criticism. — Although its chief thesis is erroneous, this 
theory seems to us to f ontain grams of truth freipii iitly over- 
looked by its opponents i. An emotion is not a momentary, 
atomic conscious stale of pure quality , hut a complex form of 
mental excitement always lasting foi some time, and generally 
constituted of sundry elements both cognitive and appetitive, 
sensuous and spiritual. The class of “ co.irser” emotions — 
which roughly correspond to the pus-nones sensihiles Vrl animales 
of the schoolmen —more especially include as an esstmtia) 
cornpoTient the consciousness of motor nervous activity and 
general bodily disturbance. What we understand by an 
emotion of anger or fear, is thus not a simple act of an 
ultimate /etltng-f acuity, but a process of consciousiiess com 
prising a cognition of some object, a resulting appetitive or 
impulsive slate, and a feeling of organic exciteiuent.'® This 
latter ingredient is probably tlie iiicoiiiing perception of the 
reverberation of neural discharges diffused throughout the 
oysteni. Consequently, if we abstract the (< ebng of bodilv 
symptoms, a vi ry substantial conviiiueiil of the coarser 
eiiiolions IS thereby eliminated Still the remnant is not 
merely a neutral " state of perception ” There will remain 
also an element of appetency or conation Of course the 
latter factor may likewise be abstracted; but surely this is 
deliberately das ktnd mit dem Bade auszuschuUtn — ” to empty 
out the baby along with the bath” In the subtler emotions 
— passtones spirttuales — the rational appetitive element of com- 
placency or dissatisfaction is at least as important as the act 

" The organic commotion — traasmutatio cerporaht — is made an 
essential part of the "coarser" emotions by St Thomas. Thus; 
" I’assio propne invenitur ubi est traiumutatui corporalis, quse qoidem 
iovenitur in actibas appetitus Miuitivf " (Sam 1-2 q 22 a. 3.) "Ad 
aciutn appciitus setisuivi per se ordinatur hujusmoal transmutatio ; 
unde in dejtmtione moluum appeiitivae partis materialiter ponitur 
altqua ualurahs transmulatto orgattt, sicut dicitor, quod ira est esamsit 
tatigutius circa cor, unde patet quod ratio paasionis magis invenitur 
to actu sensiiivae virtutis appetittvo quam in actu aensitlvss virtuus 
•pprthtusna." {/but. a. j ad 3 ) 
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of intellectual appreciation ; but it is quite true that If we 
abstract all tlie senstbU efiects, the pasitonal element of the 
emotion disappears.'* 

2 Nevertheless, the impulsive or appetitive element in 
emotion — whether " coarse” or “ sulitle,” is not merely the 
apprehension of the reverbeiation of the neural disturbance. 

1 his disturbance is the effect either of the impulse or of the 
[iliysical correlate of the latter. The fact that mankind at 
Lirge — including psychologists — have hitherto so interpreted 
the conscious process affords at least a strong presumption 
in Its favour. Furthermore, there are many expenences 
which cannot otherwise be rationally explained For example, 
an olTicer at the mess table he.irs the word “liar’’ or 
'•coward” incidentally pronounced, and remains unaffected. 
Hut let him understand that the term is aJtitcssed to himself, 
and the state of consciousness immediately awakened is 
totally different. The sound, the physical impression is sub 
stantially the same in both cases , and it is not easy to see on 
tile ptijsiologiLul Iheorv why the motor reverberation should 
he so enormously diffeieut The common sense theory, on 
the other hand, answers intelligibly that though the act of 
perception may be almost the same m both cases — or even 
mote intense in the former — yet the raltoital meaning is 
completely different This difference of meaning can account 
for the enormous difference in the subsequent metilai state — 
the violeut impulsive fceluig which has as its physical corre- 
late an outgoing nervous process. This expresses itself in the 
bodily coimnotton which is felt as organic sensation. The 
same holds true of the feeling of fear, moral approval, 
aesthetic admiration and the sentiment of the sublime or the 
ludicrous, which are awakened not by the impressions of 
particular stimuli, but by intellectual appreciation of relations 
which give Its meaning and worth to the object. The closing 
words of Loire in another connexion are to the point here : 
•' The shudder in piesencc of the sublime, and the laughter 
over comical incidents are un<iuestionably both produced 
not by a transference of the physical excitations of our eyes 
to the nerves of the skin or the diaphragm, but bj’ what is 
seen being taken up into a world of thought and estimated at 
the value l^elonging to it in the rational connexion of things. 
The mechanism of our life has annexed this uoriroreal expres- 
sion to the mood of mind thence evolved, but the bodily expression 

" Amor, et gaudium, et aha bujusmodi, cum attnbuuntur Deo 
vel angelis, aiit hominibus secandum appetitum intellectivum, sigat- 
ficaut simpllcem actum voluntatis cum nmilitudine effectus ^sqne 
peutione." {Ibid, s 3 ad 3.) 
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would never of itself without the understanding of what it presents 
give rise to the mood." {Mtcrocosmus, Vol. 1 Bk. III. c. 3, § 4.) 
The physical act of ticklmg may excite laughter similar in 
kind to that awakened by a humorous story, yet the frame of 
mind evoked is totally different; and on the other handt 
what is substantially the same strong emotion may manifest 
itself in quite unlike motor eflects. Thus intense sorrow may 
result in violent outbursts or tearless silence. 

3. The various facts cited in favour of the physiological 
tlieory can be accounted for just as well on the psychological 
or common-sense view. Emotion and emotional movements, 
whatever was the original order of their occurrence when 
connected by association reciprocally suggest each other. 
The awaking of emotion in the actor by counterfeit expression 
18 thus easily explained. The pathological cases of objectless 
emotion can be similarly accounted tor. The recurrence of 
tiny part of a total emotional mood tends according to the 
ordinary law of mental association to reinstate the remaindci ; 
even though the recurring element be organic sensation 
abnormally excited by the morbid instability of the nervous 
mechanism of expression. But it is at least a.s probable that 
these pathological cases are due to disordeieil cerebral idea- 
tional centres which pervert the emotion at its source.'* 

Classification of the Emotions— We have ab- 
stained in the present chapter from all attempt at a 
systematic classification of the emotions. We believe 
such an undertaking to be impossible; and we think that 
a scheme falsely pretending to effect a scientific division 
of these mental states will do more harm than good. 
Most of the emotions are extremely complex states. 
Few of them are of well-defined character; and the 
Quality even of these is rarely pure. Feelings are in- 
variably mingled or tinged with others of a different 

The constitution of a total emotional process, eg, u fit of 
anger, seems to us to include these psychical and physical elements; 
(I) Cognttive state (a), with its correlate, a nervous change in 

mehreit centres (a) . (a) a conscious appetency or impulse (i), excited by 
{a), and having as physical correlate a diffused outgoing process along 
motor nerves {$) , (3) expressive bodily commotion (transmutatio 
eofporahs) (7), caus^ by {b)( 0 ), and presenting itself to consciousness 
through organic sensation (c) Psychically the emotion 13 composed 
of (a) (b) {c) , the physical counter-part consists of (a) { 0 ) (y) On the 
general question cf also Mark Baldwin, Feeling and Will, pp. 25a— 
237 , and Stout, Manual, pp 287 — 297. 
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nature. They also shade into each other by impercep- 
tible transitions. Moreover, they continually change m 
tone with the varying age, circumstances, and dispo- 
sitions of man. As a consequence of all these 
properties, no satisfactory fundamenium dtvtsionts can be 
selected ; no table of membra excludentta, no arrangement 
exhibiting degrees of intrinsic affinity — in a word, no 
scheme embodying the rules or attaining the ends of 
logical classification, can be drawn up. 

Certain writers, starting from some very unimportant 
extrinsic feature have elaborated plans pos.sessing a 
degree of external symmetry, but lending no real assist- 
ance to the analytical study of the emotions. Others, 
on the contrary, adopting some hypothetical principle, 
which claims to penetrate to the root of mental life, 
have subjected many mental states to the most violent 
handling in order to squeeze them into the prescribed 
compartments. VVe thus find feelings which are closely 
akin in nature widely separated, and vice versa; because 
the particular principle chosen, however suitable in the 
division of other states, is utterly inappropriate when 
applied to these. In such a situation it seems to us 
decidedly the best course frankly to accept the facts; 
ind so we have merely taken up the chief feelings and 
pointed out their most prominent characteristics. But 
in order to establish completely the justice of our 
method, we shall indicate a few of the schemes which 
have been advocated : 

Splnoaa recognizes as the ttiree great primary types of 
passion : Dtstre, Joy, and Sadness. They form the three first 
on the ordinary scholastic list, which we have already given, 
and did he but add the fourth — aversion or abhorrence — ^the 
scheme of the Dutch philosopher would have been at least 
as good as that of any of his successors. If he marks off joy 
firoin desire, he ought to separate aversion from sadness. 
Desire aims at future or absent good, the ikuition of which is 
ioy ; the object of abhorrence or aversion is absent evil, and 
its presence creates saduess. 

Thomas Browo’s classification of emotions runs thus : 

I. Immediate — cheerfulness, melancholy, wonder, moral 
feeliag, love, etc. 

II. Retrospective— anger, gratitude, regret, gladness. 
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III. Prospective — the desires of knowledge, power, fame, 
etc. ; also iiopes and fears. 

The principle of division here- — that of lime, is of very 
little importance from a psychological point of view. What 
IS fundameiitallv the same feeling — rg,the moral sentiment 
— may be evoked by the contemplation of an object as future, 
present, or past, it is obviously unwise to separate these 
phases of the same emotion fioiii each other, and to group 
them with feelings to which they have no afTiriity. 

Herbert Spencer, as.surning the theory of Lvolution, seeks 
to classify tlie emotions according to degree of development 
and complexity. This he considers to he deteniiiiied bv the 
order of their nianife.stalion in the aseenihng grades of the 
animal kingdom, in different stages ol huiiiaii t ivilirafiori, 
and in diffeicnt peiiodsof the indnidiial’s life. He accord 
ingly divides all feelings into four great classes. 

I Presintativt ftilinji. —Sensations considered as pleasiir 
able or painful. 

II Fresenlattvi-Repreisittattve. — The in.ijonty of eiiiofloiis 
BO called. They ate duo to inlicrited experience our 
sensations arouse vague lepresentatioiis of jileasuiahle ot 
painful .sensations experienced by our ancestors, r ,7 terror 

Hi. Representahvt. — Ideas of feeling of the pievioiis Lla.ss 
excited in the imagination apart from exterii.il stimulus, e.g , 
tile pleasures of poetry. 

IV, Re-Repr{sentattve. — The most ahstrart, conijilex, and 
refined sentient states. Keprescntations of it presentations 
of .sensuous impressions. The sentiments of justice, ol 
property, and the moral sentiment arc illustrations. 

Criticism — In the fust place the assumption on winch Ins 
scheme is based — that all our emotions .11 e evolved out of 
sensuous impressions — may be simplv denied Proof of such 
a thesis would be a very big tindei taking indeed, and 
Mr Spencer does not seriously attempt it. The emotions 
of curiosity, .surprise, the ludicrous, shame, logical consis- 
tency, and moral approval, are certainly not reducible to 
sensuous elements. Again : stage of development, though 
possibly a consideiation of much use for educational purposes, 
is not an appropriate ground of division from the standpoint 
of psychological an-ihsis What is needed is a systematic 
grouping ol the several distinct sjiecies of emotion, such as 
love, wonder, hoi>e, anger, fear, and the like, according to 
their mutual affinities, and as far as possible in their purest 
forms in the hope of discovering norne underlying general 
pnnciple which rationally connects them. If we wish to 
study the characieristics of the various human races, we 
class them as Caucasian. Mongolian American Indian, and 
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tlie other larj'o fhvisions, and then subdivide these groups 
into sinallei families, the Iiido-tjcinianic, the Semitic, and 
the rest We do not take as oiir divisions" man up to the 
age of three, liom thiec to ten, from ten to twenty A 
fatal detect of this development method of classification is 
that It distracts onr attention from most of the very affinities 
and differences wluch it is our piimary object to discover. 
Tlit" cliaiactensiic feafutes of the elementary distinct t\pes 
of emotion are ignored, and widely opposed qualities of 
consciousness are gioiiped togethei, wlnlst what is funda- 
mentally the same activity in successive stages of giowth is 
siilit up and assigned to Uiflercnt categories. Thus curiosity, 
indignation, and admiration for the beautiful should appear 
in nearly all the four ooinparlineiits The error of this 
classification is, m a woid, the substitution of difterenccs of 
ih'gne lor diffeienccs ot kind. 

The Expression of the Emotions. — In the final 
analysis we always have to be satisfied with the state- 
ment that a definite neural movement is de fiu to the 
immediate antecedent or conseejnent of a given psy- 
chical act. The one cannot be deduced from the other; 
and why God created mind and body thus cannot be 
explained, but, though a vast region of mysteiy will 
ever surround the small held of human knowledge, it is 
the duty of the scientist to seek to push hack the 
circumference of his circle as far as he can. At this 
object theories of emotional expression aim , and, 
although the subject lies on the border-land of both 
Physiology and the Science of Mind, it seems here 
appropriate to give a short account of what has l>een 
done with a view to explaining w,hy particular actions 
are connected with certain emotions. 

Sir Charles Bell, the distinguished physiologist, in his 
essays on the Anatomy and Philosophy of Expression (iSo6 — 
iS-Pf)' was practically thefirstto attempt an accurate scientific 
treatment ot emotional expression. He devoted himself 
solely, however, to descriotng in detail the muscular move- 
ments engaged in the manifestations of the various feelings ; 
and he makes no pretence to explain why the particular 
gestures are connected with the corre.spondiug mental state. 

Bain seeks to go a step further in the line of explanation 
in attempting to formulate a principle which will account for 
the difference in character of the movements accompanying 
DU 
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broadly different kinds of feeling. This he does m his “ Law 
of Sell-conservation." StaUs of pleasute are concomitant wtl/i 
an increase, and states of pain with an abatement of some or all of 
the vital functions. Pleasurable teelmgs — ^joy, laughter, hope 
— express theiusclves m augmented vigour of the vegetative 
functions, and also in the stiinulation of various muscles, facial, 
respiratory, and the like On the contrary, painful feelings 
— sadness, tear, soirow, result in depression of organic life, 
and in the general diminution of motor activity. This 
generalization eiiibiaccs a considerable number of facts, but 
it IS subject to so many limitations that its claims to be styled 
a law are very doubtful. As a principle, too, it is so vague 
that it helps us very little in accounting for particular foims 
of emotional expression. 

Evolutionist theory — Attempts have been made by Darwin 
and Herbert Spencer to account for emotional expression on 
the hypothesis of Evolution Darwin’s theory is embodied in 
three laws : 

1. The principle of the preservation of serviceable associated 
habits. — Movements which at an earlier period in the history 
of the race were instrumental in the relief or giatification of 
particular mental states, tend to survive when no longer of 
ise. The phenomena of frowning and weeping are thus 
explained as being effects on the eyebrows and lachrymal 
glands of the contraction of certain ocular muscles. This 
contraction was the lesult of prolonged fits of screaming, 
veiy frequent during infancy in the early history of the race. 
At present though the scream be voluntarily suppressed, and 
the cause removed, painful mental states will still produce 
the frown or the tears. Scratching the head was serviceable 
for the relief of cutaneous irritation dunng long years of 
pre-human existence, and stiii persists as a gesture aroused 
by intellectual distress. Similarly, grinding the teeth and 
clenching the fists, formerlv useful actions in conflict, now 
accompany angry feelings when apparently purposeless. 

2. The principle of antithesis. — Opposite impulses of will 
tend to urge us in cmposite directions. In the same way, 
given certain states of mind leading to habitual actions under 
the previous principle, opposite states of mind will tend to 
set iw movements of a directly contrary nature, though they 
be of no particular use. The flexuous movements of a joyful 
affectionate dog are thus accounted for as the antithesis of 
the rigni attitude of angry dislike. 

3. The principle of actunis due to the constitution of the 
nervous system independently from the first of the will, and 
independently to a certain extent of habit. — To this class are 
assigned all expressive movements not accounted for by the 
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other two laws. Such are the trembling of the muscles, 
modifications of the secretions, and other changes effected 
by particular emotions. 

Criticism. — As regards the first law, if the doctnne of 
descent were already established, the explanation thus given 
of a few instinctive gestures, such as clenching the fists and 
grinding the teeth, would certainly be plausible. Still, the 
application of the law in a large majority of cases would be, 
to say the least of it, very improbable. To take the example 
of weeping, cited by Darwin, there is no real evidence to 
show that screaming of itself is productive of tears, for the 
screams of both infants and adults are often strongest when 
tearless ; and, on the other hand, tears in.iy flow from joy 
or pity, although these states cannot have been associated 
with infantile screaming. Siniilarly the connexion between 
irritation of the scalp and intellectual aiiMety is very faint. 

A most important point, however, usu.illv overlooked by 
advocates of Evolution, is tbe fact that emotional expression 
must have often been disadvantageous, not beneficial, to tbe 
individual. If Talleyrand’s saying, " Speech is given man to 
conceal his thoughts,” possesses an element of truth in any 
condition of human society, assuredly the manifestation of 
his feelings and desires must have been detrimental to the 
agent lu the earlier stages of animal existence. The pre- 
mouitory dtsclosuie of hatred or fear, for instance, would 
have been invariably unprofitable. It would in fact seem 
that many instinctive modes of expre.ssion ought, as a rule, 
to have been extinguished almost as soon as they appeared. 

Darwin's second principle Inas met with but little accept- 
ance even amongst his disciples. When we enilcavour to 
realize precisely what is meant by contraiy feelings tending 
to produce movements of an oppostU natuie, we discover that 
the conception of contraiictj involved is extremely vague. 
“ What is meant, it may be asked, by opposition between the 
impulses of the will to turn to the right and to the left, over 
and above the contrariety of direction in the resulting move- 
ment ? And oven supposing tlieie were such mysterious 
contrast in our volitions, with which contrariety of move- 
ment had become instinctively associated, one might still 
inquire bow we should be able to determine the proper 
antithesis in the case of any given emotion. Why, for 
exanmie, should the movements of a dog during an outburst 
of affection be regarded as the antithesis of movements 
which accompany anger, rather than of those which charac- 
terize terror? As states of feeling, one suspects terror 
before a threatening look and the pleasurable elation at 
hlendly symptoms, have quite as many elements of contrast 
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as tlie feelings said to be in antithesis by Mr. Darwin ; and 
so far fioiii the movements ot these opposite feelings being 
unlike, they veiy closely resemble one auothei in many 
respects, as may be seen in the fawning and cioucbiug 
attitudes.” ” 

Darwin's third principle is sufficiently comprehensive, but 
it suffers from the disadvantage of explaining viitually 
nothing It iTieiely tells us that the charai ter of certain 
expressive movements lesiiltiiig troin the excessive generation 
of nerve foice by strong feeling is detci niiiicd In the consti- 
tution of the neivous system. Tins is uiuioubteiHv the case, 
and Darwin’s whole theory vioulcl, we believe, have apjnoxi- 
mated nioic to actual truth, though tlierebv losing tin- c harm 
ot ingenuity and originality, if it had assigned a cmisideialily 
larger share of the phenomena to this cause. 

Herbert Spencer accounts for emotional expression thus. 
Nei'vous energy is aiouscd by feeling, and tends to cxpicss 
itself in the discharge ot motor activity 11ns discliaige 
exhibits itself paitly ui a general ejject diffused throughout 
the entire system j partly in special excitement withiu a restricted 
Held, An attack of coughing exemplifies both. The disturb- 
ance produced will be directly as the intensity of the 
feeling, and inversely as the sfze of the muscles acted upon. 
Thus, a faintly pleasurable feeling may excite a slight lateral 
oscillation in a dog's tail, whilst stronger emotion sets him 
balking and capering around. Movement fust takes hold 
of the smaller and more easily moved inu.scle.s, aftervcarcls of 
the lieaviei parts, and finally of the whole body. This may 
he seen by tracing the external manifestations of a fit of 
auger or mernmciit. In the incipient stages slight feelings 
at t upon the lips and eyebrows, but as the p.ission glows in 
strength, the lungs, head, linihs, and finally the entire organism 
may he set m violent motion. The particular niovemenli 
within the restiicted field, howevei, are those which specifi- 
cally express the several qualities of emotion. These 
movements are, in Mr. Spcncci’s view, inherited ancestral 
notions by which feelings similar in kind to those now aroused 
were formerly satisfied 

Spencer's law vf restricted discharges is substantially 
identical with Darwin’s piiiiciple of associated serviceable 
actions; and the remaiks we have made above aie again 
applicable here. Spencer, too, illustrates his law by on 

•• Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 29 

Darwin's theory is expounded in his book, The Expression oj 
the Emotions in Man and Animats. 1872 Spencer's treatment of the 
subject is given in his Essay on the Phyuelogv oj Laughter, and in 
bis Principles of Psychology, Pt, VIII c fv 
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account of the genesis of tliat important emotonal expression 
— the frown , and the divergence between his explanation 
and that of Datum, affords an instructive coiniiient on the 
worth of the doctrine common to both. The corrugation ol 
tlie eyebrows, Spencer tells us, is useful in protecting the 
eves from tlie rays of the veitu al sun. This act would there- 
foie hate atfoided an advantage in tropical legions duiing 
the combats of the animals from whom uc aie more niune- 
diatcly descended. Accordingly, those individuals in whom 
the nervous dischaige accompanving the excitement of 
combat chanced to cause an unusual contraction of the 
coirngating muscles of the foieliead “ would be more likely 
to conquer and leave posterity — survival of the fittest 
tending in tlieir posteuty to establish and increase this 
peculiarity. ” Tiie recurieiice of angry feelings or non- 
pleasurable state . ol anv kind would, tlieiefore, alter a time, 
by assoiiatioii tend to excite the frown, where its utility as 
a sunshade has ceased. Darwin, as we have already men- 
tioned, showed in an equally conclu-^ive manner that fi owning 
IS an iiihoiitance from the distoition of the facial muscles 
during long ages of infantile scieaiaing. Both hypotheses 
exhibit tlie ieitile iinagmation possessed alike by the philo- 
sopher and the naturalist, but the conflict in their conclusions 
ought to warn us of the exceedingly precarious character of 
their tlievirv.'* 

Speticei's lam of (general corres|ionds to Darwin’s 

third principle, but is a far more definite and satisfactoiv 
description ot the couise of neural disturbance. It appeals 
to us to contain mucli truth. It gives a natiiial account of 
the giadnal development ot the external manifestation of 
leeiing, and einbiaces many curious facts Unfortunately, 
howevei, the author at times does not seem to distinguish 

rrtnetpUs 0} Psychology, | 49S For Darwin's accoant of the 
gesture, cf op cit pp 215. 226. 

*® The distension of the nostrils by indignation, Mr Spencer 
similarly traces to the accidental advantage gamed by those of our 
ancestors in whom the diffused discharge chanced to ddatc the 
nostrils dunng conflict, esjiecially when mtUicnced by non-pleasur- 
ttble feelings then mouths were occupied holding on to fart of an 
antagonist's body ! The force of this ingenious explanation is some- 
what seriously shaken by the fact, that the nostrils are also dilated 
in certain flcasant states , and we find \^ undt classing this gesture 
under the general tendency to extend the mouth, eyes, nostrils, &c , 
in order lo incieasc (igrcfiiWr sensations 'ihe act of blushing and 
several other phenomena are also differently accounted for by these 
three writers The simple truth is that once we get into the regions 
of pure imagination, there is no bunt to fanciful hypotheaea. 
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clearly between the mental state and its physical concomitant. 
He frequently appears, especially in his article un Laughter, 
to speak as if the emotion were itself identical with, or trans- 
formable into, the accompanying discharge of nervous energy ; 
although he elsewhere recognizes the tianscendent difference 
which separates them. 

Wundt also formulates a theory in three general laws : 
1. The principle oj the direct alteration of innervation. This 
signifies that intense emotions generate their external expres- 
sion byexeitnig an immediate reaction on centres of motoi 
innervation, paralyzing or stimulating the action of many 
groups of muscles — e.g , in the trembling of limbs and con- 
traction or enlargement of blood-vessels. 2. The principle 
of the association of analogous sensations. This means that 
different species of sensations in which there is a certain 
community of tone or quality tend more easily to combine 
and strengthen each other. The muscles of the jaws thus 
assume an attitude of tension under energetic feelings ; of 
agreeable ease in quiet satisfaction ; and of unpleasant dis- 
tortion under contrary emotions. The movements of the 
mouth and tongue under the action of sweet, bitter, sour, or 
disgusting tastes, are also excited by the idea of such sensa- 
tions, and then transferred to analogous fultngs or emotions 
3. The principle of the relation of movement to the perceptions of 
sense. This law embraces all gestures and expressive motions 
not included under the other two Movements of the eyes, 
head, and linlbs accompany our thoughts and words. As our 
language or feelings become excited we point towards distant 
objects, clench our fists, raise our arms, erect our head, and 
the like. We smilingly nod assent, or deprecatingly draw 
back our head from the imagined object. This theory, though 
less imaginative than either of those just mentioned, deter- 
mines more accurately the relations between many classes of 
feelings and their expression.*^ 

The Origin of Language. — Rational language 
may be described as, a system of conventional signs repre- 
tentative of thought: or we may define oral language in 
more precise fashion as, a sysiem of articulated words repre- 
untative of thought. The primary object of language is 
the communication of ideas ; but it serves in addition 
as a record or register of past intellectual acquisitions, 
and also as a mechanical aid to thinking. (See p. 30a.) 
The origin of language thus understood, has formed a 

For a syoopaii of Wundt's theory, cf. Ladd, op cit. p 53X. 
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prolific subject of speculation. It is the function of 
Theology, not Philosophy, to interpret the passages of 
Scripture bearing on this matter, and to explain m 
what manner and to what extent this gift was communi- 
cated to the first human beings. Apart, however, from 
the decision of these points there remains for Philosophy 
the question : Could language have been invented by 
man, and, if so, by what agencies and laws would its 
development be governed ? The latter investigation, 
moreover, is not purely hypothetical in character. 
Whatever interpretation of Scripture be adopted, the 
subsequent history of language will, in accordance with 
God’s usual providence, have been governed by natural 
laws Abstracting then from Revelation, could language 
have arisen in a natural manner ? and, however origi- 
nated, what are the principles which have determined 
its evolution ? 

Its Nature — For rational speech the name must be used 
consciously with a meaning; that is, as a sign of an object of 
thought The parrot articulates words, and the dog un- 
mistakably inaiiilests feelings of joy or anger; but neither of 
these animals is capable of language in the proper sense of 
the term. Even the most pronounced advocates of Material- 
ism are constrained to admit that no other creature but man 
has ever attached a name to an object.** For such an 
operation, a supra-sensuous power of abstraction and reflexion 
IS absolutely necessary. Acroidingly, language could not 
have preceded ttie existence of intellect or leason. Manifesting 
thought, it must be subsequent to thought. It presupposes the 
formation of general concepts, and in its simplest employment 
of a word as a sign, language involves that apprehension of 
universal relations which is the characteristic feature of 
supra-sensuous intelligence. Still, the invention of language 
does not require a previous fund of elaborate notions. 
Looking on human nature as we find it at present, the 
accumuiatiou of a considerable collection of intellectual 
products, and any but the most meagre cultivation of the 
rational faculties seems naturally impossible without the 
assistance of woids. But given men created with both 
the reflexive activity of thought and the physical power of 
making signs, and they will inevitably soon loam to com- 
municate dieii ideas to each other. 

** Cf Maudsley, op cit n. 50s. On the other hand, no tribe of 
■non has yet been discovered devoid of the attribute of speech. 
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Development — Stai ting with the social instinct, men tend 
to congregate together. In the next place, then nature is 
such that lively emotions are expressed not merely in facial 
changes, but in cries and movements. There is also exhi- 
bited in man, especially in early life, a ciiiiuus nilinetic 
impulse, which leads him to teproduce in his actions and 
utterance the phenomena of external nature, whether animate 
or inanimate, that most iiiteicst him Cries thus elicited in 
sympathv oi fright, having been both felt and heard bv the 
individual in the presence of the external object, will bo 
associated with it, and tend to be icprodiiccd on other 
occasions, according to the laws of suggestion Moreover, 
living in community and being of like nature and disposition, 
men would be impelled to similar manifestations, and would 
soon glow to associate- their neighbour's utterances as well 
as their own with the appropriate external event \Vc have 
not, however, yet reached rational language , we are still in 
the plane of sense and instinct. '1 hese are picbininary 
steps; still, gregarious brutes would get thus far i;ut in 
addition to these aptitudes, man is endowed with the faculty 
of abstraction and retlcxion, and this powei would now 
inevitably lead him to conceive and cmplo> these expressions 
as signs of the corresponding objects — to mean things by 
words, and at once we have rational speech. 

Agencies. — To the first query, then, we must answer : V’cs 
Apart from any special Divine intervention, man, with his 
present nature, by use of the faculties which God has given 
him, would have invented a language. The materials 
employed for signs will be in part the exclamations emitted 
as interjections, in pait iriimctic utterances by which he seeks 
to suggest to the hearer the object mutated The- indirect 
action of the onornatopceic tendenry is, however, jirobably 
far more influential than its imniecliatt results. Not only 
are analogies observed between the sensuous impressions 
and the sounds oi feelings of effort put forth m the lesponsive 
vocal expression, but kindred utterances involving a like 

>• The hypotheses which lay chief stress on the interjeclional 
and onomatopoeic impulses have been respectively styled by Max 
Muller the “Pooh-pooh and Bow-wow theories,'' {Lectures on the 
Scitnee of language, First Series, p 344. J He holds that the 
efficiency of these principles is extremely limited, many apparent 
instances of onomatopoeia not being really so, f g , thunder from the 
same root as the l^tin tenuis, tender and thin. Squirrel not from the 
rustling whirling of the little animal, but from the Greek Shwttros==> 
shade, tail, the French .oicrr from the Indian sflcft/idf-a, c&c He does 
not however seem to have considered sufliciently the mediate or 
indirect agency of onomatopaia. 
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tone of consciousness are used to designate analogous, 
though very unlike expenences. Still, by far the most 
important part of all languages, it has been forcibly argued, 
IS rediRible by the science of Comparative Philology to a 
small collection of generic roots representative of universal 
ideas though applied to parliculat objects These root- 
sounds, it IS asserted, cannot be oiioiiiatopieic ; they are 
indicative of characteristic actions or attnhutes of the object, 
and so aie expressive not of paiticiilai inipi t ssions, but of 
gcuci il notions Foi this reason they are liniitnl and capable 
ot foriiinig pait of the names of riianv things possessing this 
icatnie in (oiiinion. These four liniidied or five bundled 
nltnnate roots whitb remain as the genpuc constituent 
elcmmits in the ditTcreiit families of lancnages, are neither 
intcrjei tioiial nor mimetic sounds, but phoiuttc type^ pioduced 
by a power inherent in human naliiie. 1 here is, in fact, a 
species ol natural harmony hctvveen the indimentary oral 
expiossion and the coiicsponding tbonght. just as there is 
between the latter and the external icalitv-^*' 

Veiy little ongmal capital would have been required, and 
hiivvvver this was obtained, wbetbei in the form of c.asual 
sounds accoinpanying appiopriate gestures, or as a spon- 
taneous pioduct of human nature, or as a collection of 
suitable utleiances elicited b) Divine iiitei vention, the start 
oiici ellected, piogiess was compatatively easy New sur- 
roundings, new wants, the inventive ciicig) ol intellect, the 

" Cf Mav MuIUt, op, cit laxt. ix Apart from the question of 
the ougmal fund of root-sounds —which is equally a diflicuUy to all 
puicly rational theories - Muller s general doctrine seems plausible 
I'hc tierce conflict, howcvi r. which still prev.iils on most fiinda- 
nienlal questions of tha science of Comparative Pliilologv makes 
one feel that beyond the limited region ot common agreement even 
the most altraritve hypotheses areextreniely hazardous Schleicher, 
for instance, the leading Darwinian in ihis field, whose cunhdence 
in his Mews is always m direct proportion to the obscurity of the 
subject matter. a.sserts that language is a natural orgninsm, the 
growth and decay ot which is governed by fixed and immutable 
laws Language is as independent of the will of the individual as 
the song of the nightingale Opposed equ.ally to both Max Muller 
and Schleicher is the chief American philologist, Professor Whitney 
With him language, which separates man from the brute, is 
essentially a voluntary invention, an “institution " hko government, 
and “IS in all its parts arbitrary and conventional “ {Ltfe and Growth 
of Language, p aSi.) Stemthal's teaching increases the novelty, 
and Heyse, who stands to Hegel as Schleicher to Darwin, evblved 
a mystical creed on the subject, in unison with the spirit of his 
master’s philosophy. An account of the various theoru-s is given 
In Sayce's Introduction to the Science of Language, Vol. 1. c i 
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force of analogy, multiplied and perfected the materials in 
use. Diveisilics of climate, food, and exercise, acting on the 
organism, modify the vocal machinery. Special occupations 
develop particular groups of words earlier in one district 
than in another. Vaiiety of classes, trades, and professions 
within the same nation fosters the simultaneous growth of a 
multiplicity of terms. The ononiatopcEic and interjectional 
tendencies continue to make small contributions from time to 
time, but the great force which enriches our vocabulary is 
analogy The old roots representing generic attributes merely 
require recomliination to express a no\cl object Growth of 
language and intellectual power will proceed concomitantly, 
for they act and react upon each other. 

Readings — On Emotional Activity.sce Das Gemuth unil das Gcfuhls- 
vermogen dir neuren Psychologu, von J Jungmann, S J Dr Gutberlet 
handles the matter from a different jioint of view, op cit pp 199 — 
229 On Language and Emotional Expression, iliid 116 — 128, 
J Gardair's, Lei Passions et la Volonie, pp 6—250, contains a good 
exposition of the scholastic doctrine Portions of Dr M’Cosh'i 
Emotions arc useful 
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Rational Psychology, 


CHAPTER XXL 

SUBSTANTIALITY, IDENTITY, SIMPLICITY, AND 
SPIRITUALITY OF THE HUMAN SOUL. 

Scope of Rational Psycbolog^y. — We have 
hitherto been chiclly studying the character of our 
se\eral mental activities, and the modes of their 
exercise ; we now pass on to inquire into the nature 
of the principle from which they proceed. The 
lim of Rational, Metaphysical, or Philosophical 
Psychology, is to penetrate to the source of thi 
phenomena of consciousness. It endeavours to 
ascertain the inner constitution of the subject of 
our psychical states, and to discover the relations 
subsisting between this subject and the body. In 
a word. Philosophical Psychology seeks to learn 
what may be gathered by the light of reason 
regarding the nature, origin, and destiny of the 
human soul. 
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Its Importance. — The importance of such a study 
IS evident. What are we ? Whence come we ^ How 
ought we to live ? What is there to hope lor ? These 
have ever been questions of transcendent interest to man 
kind ; and never more so than at the present day. Beside 
these problems, unless in so far as they may throw 
light on them, the discussions of Empirical P.sychology 
sink into comparative insignificance. Yet the great 
majority of recent English text-hooks on Psychology 
affect to ignore these matters altogether Or, if they 
allude to them, they do so with a shame-faced profuse- 
ness of apology which is not a little amusing. The 
naturalist, the physiologist, the ph3'sicist, maj' speculate 
at length about the nature and future destiny of man’s 
soul; but if a writer on the Science of the Human 
Mind ventures to touch on topics so alien to his subject 
and so unbecoming his character, unless, indeed, in 
Older to show that there is no soul and m future, his 
reputation as a psychologist is at once ruined, and he is 
stigmatized as a “ metaphysician " ! The unsatisfactori- 
ness of such a course ought now to be plain to our 
readers. The first part of this work, whatever be its 
positive value, ought to have at least proved that it is 
impossible to separate the investigation of our mental 
activities from Philosophy — that an unphthsophtcal psy- 
chology is necessarily an inconsistent, and therefore an 
unscientific psychology. Our views concerning the exist- 
ence of an external world, the nature of the higher 
faculties of the soul, human responsibility, causality, 
and the final question of materialism or spiritualism, 
must inevitably be determined by the view of the 
character of mental life adopted in the empirical portion 
of Psychology. Once more we are forced to choose, 
not between a metaphysical psychology and psychology 
without any metaphysics; but between a psychology 
annexed to an inconsistent, half-concealed, clandestine 
metaphysics, and one that forms part of a philosophical 
system which, whatever be its difficulties, is at any rate 
openly professed and frankly declared. 

Method. — Our method of procedure here will be 
both inductive and deductive, both analytic and 
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synthetic. We start from truths and facts already 
possessed to reach others not yet known. We argue 
from the effect to the cause. From the character of 
those mental activities, which we have analyzed with 
so much care, we shall now be able to perfect our con- 
ception of the suiiject to which they belong. We 
believe tliat no doctrine concerning the nature of the 
soul can be satisfactorily established in the face of 
modern criticism, based, as it now is, on most acute 
and elaborate analvses of our conscious states, unless 
that doctrine test upon an analysis of these states not 
less thorough and painstaking. And it is for this reason, 
we have begun this work by so laborious and detailed 
an investig.ition into the character of our mental 
activities, especially those of thought and volition. 
From what the mind does, we shall now seek to learn 
what It »i. From the spiritual nature of our rational 
and voluntary oper tions, we shall show that the soul 
IS endowed with the attributes of simplicity and 
spirituality; or rathei, that in its nature it is a simple 
spiritual substantial being. When tins all-important 
truth has been firmiy established, we shall deduce 
certain other conclusions regarding the soul’s origin 
and destiny. It will, however, be most convenient 
to begin oy proving the soul to be a substantial prin- 
ciple. We shall then establish its persisting indivisible 
trfr/ibfy through life; next its nature ; and after- 

wards its spmlualif)'. Each of these propositions, taken 
by itself, may afford but little positive information ; and 
even when they have been all combined, the synthetic 
concept of the nature of the soul thus reached will still 
necessarily be very imperfect and inadequate ; never- 
theless, it will constitute knowledge real and valid, so 
far as it goes. 

Substantiality of the Human Mind or Soul. — 

By the word Mind or S01U, we here understand tkt 
sMject of our mental life, the ultimate principle by which wt 
feel, think, and will. A principle is that from which some- 
thing proceeds, and by ultimate principle is here meant 
the last ground or source of the mental activity within 
Us. Our immediate task, therefore, is to prove that 
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this ultimate principle of our individual conscious life 
is of a substanttal nature. The notion of Substance has 
been so violently attacked in modern philosophy that it 
is desirable in entering upon the present question to 
add some further remarks to the account already given 
of this idea when dealing with its genesis. (See p. 368.) 
But for a detailed discussion of the subject we must 
refer to the volume of this series on Metaphysics. 

Validity of Notion of Substance. — -^1 being is 
divided into substance and accidents. Substance is that 
which exists per se — that which subsists in itself; as 
contrasted with accident, that which of its nature 
inheres in another as in a subject of inhesion. The 
primary element therefore in the concept of Substance 
is not permanence amid change, although in the develop- 
ment of the notion this feature plays an important part. 
Still less is the essential note of substance the idea of 
a secret substratum, concealed like “the core of an onion " 
beneath a rind of changing accidents really distinct 
from itself. The Divine Being, though devoid of all 
accidents and immutable from all eternity, is a perfect 
Substance; and on the other hand, an atom or an 
angel created to be destroyed the next instant, would 
have been a genuine substance, even if it underwent 
no change during its brief existence. The assault of 
modern philosophy upon the conception of substance 
has been almost entirely directed against this secret 
substratum or noumenon which is supposed never to reveal 
itself to cognition. Accordingly, when we recall and 
insist upon the old dehnition — id quod per se stat, — the 
most plausible objections which have been raised against 
this notion lose their force.* 

* "The chiet attack on substance is made precisely on the 
misconception, that the inmost essence of the notion is a substratum, 
hidden away nnder qualities really distinct from itself, a fixed 
nnchangeable thing clothed in attribntes, some variable, some 
constant, but all, as was just said, really distinct Such is the 
interpretation of the scholastic theory by most opponents ; while 
the schoolmen themselves have held up existence per se as the 
fundamental notion of substance. For, first it is clear that they 
could apply no other definition to Cod Moreover, even witn 
regard to created substance, they were aware of the enormous 
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The Mind is a Substantial Principle.— Every 
form ol reality must ni the last resort either subsist in 
itself, that is, exist per se, or inhere in another being. 
Sphericity, colour, pain, for instance, cannot subsist in 
themselves ; neither can there be an infinite series of 
such accidents, each being only a mode or attribute 
of another; there must ultimately be something "which 
exists per se. P'urthermore, substances really act, and 
by their action make themselves known to us. Now 
the last ground of our mental life, the ultimate basis 
of our psj ducal activities must be a substantial principle. 
States of consciousness, mental modifications, necessarily 
presuppose a subject to which they belong. Even 
assuming that they may turn out to be functions of 
the nervous system, or phases or asi.>ects of cerebral 
processes, they must still have their origin in a substantial 
principle. Motion is unthinkable without something 
that IS moved. A feeling necessarily implies a being 
which feels. Cognitions and passions cannot inhere in 
nothing. Desires cannot proceed from nothing , they 
must have a source or a subject from which they flow. 
So far even the materialist siust agree with us. 

Internal Experience. — Or we may appeal diiectly to the 
testimony of loternal consciousness. That 1 am a real being, 
subsisting in myself ; that I am immedi.att-Iy aware of myself 
as the subject ot sensations, feelings, and thoughts, but nut 
any one oi them, or all of them ; that I am the cause of my 
own volitions; that I am distinct from other beings; that 
there is in mo a Self — that 1 am an Ego which is the centre 
and source of my acts and states, the ultimate ground and 
subject of iny thoughts and affections, is forced upon me by 
constant, intimate, immediate self-exjHirieiicc, with the most 
irresistible evidence. If it be an illusion, there is no lielief, 
on cognition, however clear and certain, that can claim assent. 

philosophic difficulty in the proof of what are sometimes called 
‘almoliite accidents that are more than merely modal,' for the 
demonstration of which they retied not on arguments from reason, 
but upon consequences which they thought to be involved in the 
ChuTcn's doctrine about the Holy Eucharist " (John Rtckaby, 
Metaphysics, p 254 ) " Psmianeiice is not of the essence of substance, 
any more than non-permanence or succession of accidents is of 
ttmr essence ; Kant, therefore, and Green are wrong in the leading 
poutioa wbicb they assign to permanence." (IM. p 259.) 
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Notwithstanding Ins own cnoneoiis view as to the nature 
of Substance, Lot/e iightU insists that tlic cugntlioti of a 
substantial self, is a fact of iniinediate experience . “ It has 
been reipiired of any tlieory which starts without presupposi- 
tions and fiom the basis of expeiieiice, that in the liegiiiuing 
It slionld speak onlv of sensations and ideas, without iiieritiun- 
mg the soul to which, it is said, we hasten without justi- 
fication to ascribe them. I should maintain, on the contiary, 
that such a mode of setting out itivohes a wiltul departure 
from that wlttih is culKuIly gtven in aptricnce. A mere sensation 
without a subject is nowhere to be met with as a fact. It 
is impossible to speak of a bare niocement without thinking 
of the mass whose movement it is ; and it is just as impossible 
to conceive a sensation existing without the accoinpanj mg 
of that which has it, — or rathei, of that which feels it, for 
this also IS included in the giv'cii fact of experience that the 
relation of the feeling subject to its feeling, whatever its othei 
characteustics may be, is in any case something diflerent 
from the relation of the moved element to its inoveinent. 
It IS thus and thus only, that the sensation is a given fact; 
and we have no right to abstract from its relations to its 
subject because this relation is puzzling, and because we 
wish to obtain a starting-point which looks more convenient, 
but IS utterly unwan anted by expenence." {Metaphysu, § 241,) 

Abiding Identity of the Mind. — Having insisted 
on the tiuth that the primary note in tlie concept of 
substance is not the idea of a permanent secret ininiu- 
tabie subitratiim , we now proceed to prove that, as a 
matter of fact, the substantial being of the human mind 
does endure throughout our mental life — that tiu soul ts a 
real nmiary being which abides the same during all the varying 
modes of consciousness. And, although permanence amid 
changing accidents is not necessarily implied in the 
notion of substance, the establishment of the present 
profKisition will undoubtedly tend to render still more 
evident the substantial nature of tlie Mend. The proof 
rests on the evidence of internal consciousness, under- 
standing this term in a broad sense, so as to include 
reflective-cognition and self-conscious memory. 

Reflexion and Memory, — Any process of reflec- 
tive observation of our experiences brings into the most 
vivid contrast the distinction between the mind as an 
abiding subject and its transitory inodificahons, whilst it 
forces upon us the real sameness of that subject with an 
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evidence that is irresistible. The simplest act of judg- 
ment, the briefest process of conscious reasoning is 
possible only to a being that persists unchanged during 
the interval required to pass from subject to predicate, 
from premisses to conclusions. But the necessary con- 
tinuity of the agent becomes more obvious in tha 
exercise of deliberate recollection. Memory, in a certain 
sense, is involved in every retrospective operation ; 
indeed, it is an essential condition of every act of 
knowieiige which extends beyond the mere present 
sensation , but the assurance it affords concerning some 
past experiences is not less than that which we possess 
in regard to present events. I am indubitably certain 
that I rose from bed this morning, that 1 breakfasted, 
that I have written the first words of the sentence 
which I am now continuing, that I was in Liverpool 
last winter, and the like. When I now turn to analyze 
introsi'octively these remembrances, I perceive that 
they all implicitly involve the identification of my 
present self with the self of these past experiences. 
But this would lie impossible were the mind merely 
a succession of states, or were the material organism 
the substantial principle in whicli these states inhere. 
The constituent elements of the latter, it is a well- 
established physiological fact, are completely changed 
in a comparatively short time ; and fleeting mental acts 
which did not inhere in a permanent subject, could as 
little result in this self-conscious recollection, as could 
the disconnected cognitions of successive generations of 
men. The umty of consciousness establishts an essential unity 
of being. It IS only a real unitary being, peisisting the 
same amid transitory states, that can afford an adequate 
basis for the fact of remembrance. Margerie, therefore, 
rightly maintains; “The condition necessary for the 
act of recollection, is the identity of the being who 
remembers, with that being whose former states are 
recalled by memory. To remember experiences of 
another would be to remember having been somebody else : 
in other words, to simultaneously affirm and deny one’s 
own identity, a pure and absurd contradiction."^ 

’ Philosophy Contempormiu, p 140. 
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Apart, howc\’er, fioiii memory, sel/-cort<;ciousiiefs, stnctlj 
understood, discloses to me only the prcMii existence of the 
Ego in my various operations. It does not reveal iny past 
history, nor assure me of the identity of the man sitting here 
with the boy who was at a certain school many years ago. 
Mistake is therefore possible with respect to some past events 
owing to accidental aberrations of nieniory But this in no 
way invalidates our argument. A single ceitain recollection 
would be sufficient to prove the persisting identity of ihi. mind as a 
real being. Lotze has wiiUcii well. “ We come to nndeistaiid 
the connexion of our inner life only by lelernng all its events 
to the one Ego h itig unchanged alike beneath its snniiltaneons 
vaiiety and its temporal succession Every retrospect of the 
jiast bungs with it this image of the Ego as the combining 
centre ; our ideas, our feelings, oui elToits are coinprehc'nsible 
to us only as its states or energies, not as events floating 
unattached in a void. And yet we are not incessantly making 
this reference of the internal manifold to the unity of the 
Ego. It becomes distinct only in the backward look which w<' 
cast over our life with a cettain concentration of collective 
attention. . . . It js not necessaiy and inipeiative that at 
every moment and in respect to all its states a Being should 
exercise the unifying efhcicncy put within its power by the 
unity of Its nature. ... If the soul, even if but laiely, but 
to a limited extent, nay, hut once J>e capable of hanging 
together variety into the unity of consciousness, thi.s slender 
fact is .sufficient to render imperative an inference to the 
indivisibility of the Being by winch it can be perfoinied.”® 

Simplicity of the Soul. — In cstabli-shing the per- 
manent identity of the mind we have proved that it is 
not composed of a senes of successive events or slates. 
By affirming its simplicity we mean to affirm that it is 
not composed of separate parts or diverse principles of 
any kind; consequently that it is not extended.* The 

* Microcosmus.'BIs II c i §4 The student must be careful not 
to conceive the unity of conscwuiness in this .sense as oppcised to the 
doctrine of the ultimate duality of coHscwusiiesi id External Fercep. 
tion (Cf p 106 ) 

* The schoolmen expressed this attribute — absence of extension 
or compiosition of integrant parts — by the term quantitative stmplmly. 
The fact that the soul is not the result of a plurality of principles 
coalescing to form a single nature {as eg , in their vievv tne formal 
and material principles of all corporeal objects) they signifled by 
asserting that it is essentially simple — simplex ^uoad esseutiam Our 
proof equally excluder all forms of composition, that of extended 
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method of proof is the same — from the indivisible unity 
of consciousness , and the present proposition is really 
demonstrated by the last argument. Dut the impossi- 
bility of the ultimate source of our conscious life being 
a composite substance will become clearer if we con- 
sider the character of some particul.ir mental acts, and 
try to realize what is involved in the supposition that 
they prot eed from such <1 sulistance. 

(i) The Stmplicity of Iiitcllatiial Ideas . — Our experience 
teaches us that we can lorm various abstract ideas, 
such as those of Being, Unity, Truth, \'irtue, and the 
like, which are of their natme sim]ilc indivisible acts. 
Now, acts of this sort cannot pioceed Irom an extended 
or composite substance, such as, for instance, the brain. 
This will be seen by a little reflexion In order that 
the indivisible idea of, say, Tiuth, be the nsult of tlie 
activity of this extend<d substance, titlier different 
parts of the idea must belong to dith lent paits of the 
brain, or each part of the br.iin must lie subject of an 
entire idea, or the whole id< a must jiertain to a single 
part of tlie brain. The hist alternative is clearly 
absurd. The act by which the intellect apprehends 
virtue, bein';, and the like, is an indui-.iblo thought. It 
IS directly incompatible with its nature to be allotted 
or distributed over an aggregate of stpai.ite atoms. 
But the second alternative is equally impossible. If 
different parts of the composite substance were each 
the basis of a complete utca, we should liave at the 
same time not one, hut several ideas of the object. 
Our consciousness, however, tells us this is not the case. 
Lastly, if the whole idea were located in one part or 
element of the composite substance, this part should 
itself be composite or simple. If the hitter, then our 
thesis — tViat the ultimate subject of thought is indi- 
visible — is established at once. If the former, tlieii the 
old series of imjxissible alternatives will recur again 
until we are finally forced to the same conclusion. 

part* as well as that of separate uoextended principles, whether 
homogeneous or heterogeneous The unity of cousanusuess is in- 
compatible with a multiplicity of component elements, of whatever 
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(a) The Simphcity of the IntelleUml Acts of Judgment and 
Inference — A sinulai line of reasoning applies here The 
simplest judgment supposes the comparison of two distinct 
ideas, which must he simultaneously apprehended by one 
indivisible agent. Suppose the judgment, “ Science is useful,” 
to be elicited. If the Subject which apprehends the two 
concepts “science" and “useful” is not indivisible, then we 
must assume that one of these terms is appiehended by one 
part and the other by a second; or else that sepaiate 
elements of the divisible Subject are each the seat ot both 
ideas. In Die former case, however, we cannot have anv 
judgment at all. The part a apprehends “science," the 
different parti conceives the notion “ useful,” but the nidi 
visible act of comparison requiring a single agent who 
combines the two ideas is wanting, and wc can no more have 
the athrm.itive predication than if one man thinks “science,” 
and another forms the concept “useful." lii the se(.ond 
alternative, if a and b each snnultaneouslv appiehende d bcith 
“ science ” and “ useful,” then vve should have nut one but 
a multiplicity of judgments. The simplicity of the inferential 
act by which vve seize the logical sequence of a conclusion, 
is still more iiTcconcilable with the hypothesis of a composite 
Subject. The three judgments — Every y is z , eveij x isy; 
therefure, every * is z — could no more constitute a syllogism 
if they proceeded fioin a composite substance than if each 
proposition was ajipiehended alone by a sepaiate man. 

This good old aigumcnt has also been adoj'tecl by Lotze; 
“ Any comparison of two icleas, which ends by oiir finding 
their contents like or unlike, presupposes the absolutely 
indivisible unity of that which compares them ; it must be 
one and the same thing which first forms the idea of a, and 
then that of b, and which at the same time is conscious of the 
nature and extent of the difference between them. Then 
again the various acts of comparing ideas and referring them 
to one another are themselves in tmn reciprocally related ; 
and this relation brings a new activity of comparison to 
consciousness. And so our whole inner world of thoughts 
is built up, not as a mere collection of manifold ideas existing 
with or affer one another, bat as a work in which these 
individual members are held together and arranged by the 
relating activity of this single pervading principle. This la 
what we mean by the Unity of Consciousness. It is Diia we 
regard as sufficient ground for assuming an indivisible soul."* 

(3) The I ndivisibility of Volition . — The game line of argoment 

* hf$tafhysus,%ai^i C( Ualmez, op cit Ok XI c. ii. ; also out 
oitation, ^ 243 — 247. 
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as in the case of judgment establishes the simplicity of the 
soul from the unity of consciousness presented in acts o( 
will. An indivisible act of choice < annot be elicited by an 
assemblage of distinct parts or piinciplcs.® But we may 
leave the development of the proof to the reader. 

We have thus shown that the soul cannot be formaUy 
extended, that it cannot have parts outside of p.arts after the 
manner of a inaleiial snhstance. But this docs not exclude 
the possibility of what is soinetirne.s teiincd virtual extension — 
that attiibute in virtue of which an energv indivisihle in itself 
may yet exert its influence throughout an extended sphere. 

The Spirituality of the Soul — We now pass on 
to demnnslratc that the soul is ijirtlunl or immaterial. 
Tlie attribute of spirituality is sormtiiins confounded 
with that of simplicity', but they ought to he carefully 
distinguished. By saying that a sulist.incc is simple we 
mean tliat it is not a resultant or product of separate 
factors or parts. By afiirnung that it is sptninal or 
Mnmaterial, we signify that 111 its existence, and to some 
extent in regard to its operations, it is independent of 
matter. The prituiple ot life in the lower animals was 
held hy the schoolmen to he in this sense, an example of 
a simple principle which is nevertheless not spiritual, 
since it is altogether tlcpendent upon the organism, or, 
as they snu\, completely iitmir:>ed in the body. St Thomas, 
accordingly, speaks uf the corporeal souls of brutes. 

The Human Soul is a Spiritual Substance- — 

The proof may be staled briefly thus ; The human soul 
is the subject or source of various spiritual activities; 
but the suliject or source of spiritual activities must 
be Itself a spiritual being, therefore the soul must be 
a spiritual being. The minor premiss is merely a 
particular application of the axiom, that the operation 
of an agent follows its nature — sequitur esse. As the 
being IS, so must it act. The establishment of the 
general triitli of this principle is a problem for Meta- 
physics ; but all tliat is necessary for our puipose 
becomes evident on a little careful consideration ot the 
axiom. An effect cannot transcend its cause : no action 
can contain more perfection or a Ingber order of reality 

* Cf. Margcrie, pp 15, seq ; and Balmuz, op cit Bk IX $ 76 
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than is possessed by the being which is the entire 
source of that action. If. then, a mental activity can 
be shown not to be exerted by a material organ, or to 
be in any degree independent of a material organ, the 
principle from which that activity proceeds must be 
similarly independent. It is positively unthinkable that 
whilst the soul depended as regards its whole being on 
the organism, it should still in some of its exercises be 
in any way independent of the organism. If, accord- 
ingly, any activities of the soul are spiritual, then the 
soul Itself is spiritual.^ For the proof of the propo- 
sition that we are endowed with activities of a spiritual 
or immaterial kind we have only to refer to the re.sults 
established in chapters xii. and xix. where we .showed 
both Intellect and Will to be intrinsically independent 
of the body. We shall, however, here recall some of 
the facts which manifest the truth of our thesis ; 

I, The Spirituality of Thought . — We are capable of 
apprehending and representing to ourselves abstract 
and universal ideas, such as justice, unity, man, 
triangle; we can form notions of spiritual being, <.g., 

’ Cl Coconnier “ L’oferalton suit I'itre et tut est proportumnit 
. M iJuchncr reconnait formcllemcnt la v.aleiir de cctie formule, 
quand il icrit ' La throne positivistB csl f.ircLu dc convenir que 
I 'ejfit dull ripoudre d la cause, ct qu'aiiisi <](■■, cKuls conipliqucs don cii! 
sup[X)-,cr, d un certain de^r^. des coinhinaisons de matieres com- 
pliqu&s ’ M K.arl Vogt quand il dil ' Kneore /a«( it pourtaiit 
que la fonttion soil propuitwnctU d I 'o>i,<imsation it niesuric par tile ' 
M Wundt quand il dit ' Nous iie piouvons mesurer directe- 
inent ni les causes prodiictnccs des plRoomciics, ni les forces 
productnees des mouveraents. man nciis pouvovs les mesurer par Icurs 
tfftis ’ C'est a dire qu'aujourd'hm comrao autrefois lout le monde 
reconnait qn’on peut juger de la nature d'nn 6lre par son oper-ilion 
Telle operation, telle nature, tel cfict, telle cause; telle fonction 
tel organe, tel inouvetnent, telle force, telle manifere d'aRir, telle 
iDaniture d'etre Ainsi parlent, d,ins tous les siecles et par (out pays, 
la raison et la science Done, si nn etre a une op6ration a laqurlle 
sen! il s'ileve, a laquelle setil il puisse atteindre, qu’il accomplisse 
comme agent isoK, dSgage librc, transcendant, cet fctre doit avoir 
une existence transcendantc libre digagee et qni appanietine en 
propre a sa nature Or, en regardant I'ame huiiiaine, je lui trouve 
une sembbable opdralion , je lui vois, a un moment, cette manitlre 
d’agir hbre, tran.Htendanie degagee de la matiire (Test quand 
I'ftme humaine pense. et quand elle prend conscience d'^Ilc-m&me at 
de «a penste " [L’Amt kumaint, Bxisteuc* $t Naturt. pp 123 — 125 ) 
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of God ; we can understand necessary truths ; we can 
comprehend possibilities as such ; and we can perceive 
the rational relations between ideas, and the logical 
sequence of conclusion from premisses. But we have 
shown that such operations as these are spiritual 
phinomena, which must accordingly proceed from a 
spiritual faculty. They could not be states of a faculty 
exerted through, or intrinsically dependent on, a bodily 
organ. A power of this kind can only react in response 
to physical impressions, and can only form representa- 
tions of a concrete character, depicting contingent 
individual facts. But universality, possihility, logical 
sequence, gcncial relations, do not constitute such a 
physical stmuilus, and consequently could not be appre- 
liciided bj an organic faculty. Accordingly, these 
iiigher iiiental functions must be admitted to be of a 
spiritual character; they thus transcend the sphere of 
all actions depending .ntrinsically or essentially by their 
nature on a material instrument. 

Tins same aigument is recently adopted bv as competent an 
aulhoiity on cerebral phjstology as Protessur Ladd. He tliiis 
writes" “ Tlie existence which we call ‘ tlic mind’ is never 
hliown — even when observed m il-. most cx.dtcd states and in 
the exercise of its most spiritual activities- as released 
wholly tiom bodily functions . . . .\t the same tune, iii all 
forms of knowledge, .and especially in self-knowledge, with 
Its equijiinent ot realized aisthclical and ethical sentiments, 
and of sctf-coiiscioiis clioiccs, the niind manifests and knows 
itself as mamiestiiig an existence in some sort independent of 
the bodily organism With no mete figme of si>eech we are 
compelled to say, every mind thus trjiin-finls completely, not 
only tlie powets of the ccrebial uiechanisiii by springing into 
anotlici Older of phenoiuena, but also the very existence, as 
it weie, of that mechanism bypassing into regions of space, 
time, causality, and ideality, of vanous kinds, where the terms 
that apply to the existence and activity of the cerebral 
centres have ahsuhitcly no meaning whatever. For example, 
the human iiiiud anticipates the future and predicts, on a 
basis of experience in the past, the occurrences which mill 
be but aie not noxv. Into this future, which is itself the 
product of Its own imagining and thinking, it projects its own 
coiihuued and yet chaiacteiistically altered existence, as well 
as the continued similar existence of things. But the existence 
ot the bi aiu, and of its particular forms of nerve commotioii. 
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is never other than a purely here-and-now existence. This 
physical existence is, therefore, transcended in an absolute 
way by every such activity of the mind Moreover, all supra- 
sensuous knowledge, as such, enforces the same conviction as 
to a potential independency of the mind, inferred upon the 
basis of an actual experience with mental activities in the 
way of transcending the sphere of the correlated being and 
activities of the brain. For all (supra-sensiious ?) knowledge is 
of the universal. In knowing, the mind moves in the sphere 
of so-called ‘ law,’ of ‘ genera,’ and ‘ species,’ of ‘ relations 
common ’ to many individuals, of the * categories,’ of the true 
for all spaces and all times and all circumstances. But the 
existence of the brain is never more than connete and 
individual , its being is at every instant precisely such and 
no other — so many countless atoms of oxygen, htdrogen, 
nitrogen, &c., combined in precisely such proportions ”» 

2. Set J ■Consciousness. — The reflex operation cxhihlled in 
the act of self consciousness, is also of a spiritual or supr.a- 
organic older, and caunot be the activity of a faculty 
essentially dependent on a corporeal agent The peculiar 
nature of this aptitude, so fundamentally opposed in kind to 
all the properties of matter, has been already gone into at 
such length fpp. 238 — 242), that we can affoid hut little space 
(or the subject here. We shall, however, call attention to 
that aspect of this familiar phenomenon which bas often been 
recognized by thoughtful minds to he the most wonderful fact 
in the universe In tlie act of self-consciousness tliere occurs 
an instance of the complete or perfect reflexion of an indi 
visible agent back on itself. I recognize an absolute identity 
between myself thinking about sometbing, and uiy<-eri 
reflecting on tliat thinking Self. The £go reflecting and the 
Ego reflected upon is the same* it is at once subject and object. 
An action of this sort is not merely unlike the known qualities 
of bodie.s: it stands in direct and open conflict with all the 
most fundamental charactenstics of matter. It is m ahsoUite 
contradiction with the essential nature of matter. One part 
of a matenal substance maybe made to act upon another, 
one atom mav attract, repel, or in various ways mflue-iice 
another, but the assumption that one atom can act upon itself 
— that precisely the same jiortioii of matter can be agent and 
patient in Us own case — is repugnant to all that either 
common ex^neuce or physical science teaches us If then 
this unity of agent and patient, of subject and object, is so 
contrary to the nature ol matter, assuredly an activitj every 
element of whicli is mtnnsically dependent on a corporeal 
organ cannot be cajiahle of tell -reflexion. 

* Philosophy of linA. pp. 400 401 
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3. The WtlL — The interest attached to the discussion 
of tile freedom of the will is chiefly due to the Ix-unn^ 
of that doctrine on the nature of the human mind. If 
any of man's volitions are free, if tliey are not the out- 
come of the foi CCS playing upon him. tnen there must 
he within him an inner centre of causality, an internal 
agent, a nucleus of energy, enjoying at least a limited 
independence of the organism. The argument based 
on \ohintar^ action may, however, start from two dis- 
tinct points of view : 

(a) A merely sentient agent — one whose whole 
being IS immersed in material conditions — can only 
di'sirt sensible goods. It can onlj' seek what is pro- 
poitioned to its nature, and this is always reducible to 
organic pleasure or avoid. met* of pam On the other 
hand, to a spiritual creature which is endowed also 
with inferior faculties, both sensuous and supra- 
sensuous good ts adapted. Thcrcfoic, tlie aspirations 
of the latter are unlimited, while those of the former 
arc confined vtithin the sphere of material well-being. 
But our own consciousness, history, biography, and the 
existence of i>oetry and lomance, all overwhelm us with 
evidence of the fact that man is moved by supra- 
sensible good. Love of justice, truth, virtue, and right 
for its own sake, are motues and impulses which 
have insjiircd some of the greatest ami noblest works 
chronicled m the narrative of the human race. Con- 
sequently, there must be in man a principle not 
completely subject to material conditions. 

(h) Again, we are free, we are capable of self- 
detiTinmation ; but no organic faculty can determine 
Itself. Such an action, as we have already insisted, 
is repugnant to the essential nature of matter. On the 
other hand, were our volitions not spiritual, were they, 
as our opponents allege, merely subjective phases or 
mental states insepnr.dily bound up with organic pro- 
cesses ; did they not proceed fioin a principle in some 
degree independent of matter, tlicir moral freedom would 
be impossible , and man would be devoid of responsi 
bility and incapable of morality. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

FALSE THEORIES OF THE ECO. 

Since the unity of consciou.sness exhibited in the 
mind's rctlex cop^nition of itself as a real abiding 
indivisible be-inp; plaj's so important a part in the 
theses which we have just established concerning 
the nature of the soul, this seems to be the most 
appropriate place to examine some of the ehief 
attacks which have been made in modern times 
upon the doctrine which we defend. 

Kant's Theory of the Egro — VVe have already (pp 267— 
26^) iiidioated and ciiti<i/ed the natuie of Kant's attack on 
rational psycholocj — ins attenipled ilistinclion between a 
noinneiial and phenoiueual ins doctrine that we have 

no kiiowledjjc of the mind .lo a thini;-in itself, that «c are 
meiclv aware of the formal unity of consciousness, and that 
this iihenoinenal Ego is not a real subject, certainly not a 
substance subsisting in itself. Heie wc have space to make 
but one or two additional observations. The application to 
the mind’s perception of itself of the hypothesis of an illusory 
subjective formal element in cognition, and the attempt to 
distinguish the empirical Ego of conscious experience from a 
supposed unknowable noumenal are untenable. Even 
were the Kantian distinction between iioiimciion and phenomenon 
valid with respect to objects of the extra-mental world, it i« 
only by misconceiving the chaiactei of the knowledge derived 
from self-consciousness that this distmetiun can he extended 
to the mind's cognition of itself or of its states. The external 
thing, which is different in kind from the mind, is knows 
by the latter through a mental modification which might 
conceivably mislead as to the nature of its cause. But coq« 
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sciousness affords at all events an immediate knowledge both 
of my states and of rnvself tn those states. There is no room 
for appearances or nheiiomeiia lieie, the uiiiid, the object 
of knowledf;e, is really iinniedi.ilely (>resent to itself 1 do not 
meiely appreliend (r.msitory mental stales whicb I am led 
to asciihe to an unknown substance or cause 1 am conscious 
that / on”mate, diiect, and inhibit in\ mental activity. 

1 .iin immcthately rogni/ant of, my own causality — ol my 
concrete self as enerpi/irig or sufTenn" iii iiiy thought More- 
over, .ilthongh 1 never can have an intuit ion of a naked 
“pure Ego’ stripped of all paiticiilar loims of behaviour, 
yet bv c.iieful repc..l< d inteinal observation of how the 
coiiciclt' self behaves, combined with rational deduction from 
evident ]iriiu ijilcs, 1 c.ui establish certain ti utb.s coiicti tinig 
the nature of this sell of which 1 am dircc tlv cognirant in 
the concrete. 1 c.aii, toi mst.anc e. |>iove — iiuiUi the sanction 
of scepticism — that it must be a leal, ab.dmg, iiulivisihle 
beiiif;, not wholly evanescent, that some of its aclivilica 
cannot fiave their iilliin.ite somcc in .in cvtciuhd iiialLn.al 
tiling, and the like 1 do not pieteint to di iiK’ii'iiitlc anv 
thing, nor do I tc*el nuirh cciuc'in, about .my unknowable 
iwuiiieiian which never reve.ds itself m mv coiisc k iiisncs». 
If I lieio lie in existence an insc rulable " ti anscendental Ego 
etc rii, illy scieciied from ni\ ken hv this self-a.sscrting 
" eiiipii ical Ego," I confess 1 b el very little mlcresl ciithci in 
the natuie ot the welfaie of the former. Die ^n.\ iov! ni'oiit 
•which I Ciite IS Unit whuh immediately presents itielf in its acts, 
which thinks, wills, remembers, belnnes, loves, repents, and hopesJ 

Empiricist Theory. — Tim chu f assault, however, on 
‘lie const um.s niiUyof the miiicl, a.s a real ahidinfr being, 
«speeially in English philosopliical literature, is that of 
Hume and ilie Associationist school. Moreover, since 
the doctrine of lliese writers in a slightly modified form 
has been lecently adopted 1 >\ Professor James, at lea.st, 
as an .acieqnate psychological accomii of the facts, 
and then convertcu into a nn-taphyPical basis of opera- 
tions whence to attack the traditional belief in a suh- 
slantial spiiiliial soul, it is incumlient on us to examine 
these views at same length. 

Hume, having reduced all known rt',tht\ to a 
succession of transitory feelings, was logita'ly lorced to 
deny the presence of any real abiding mind, persisting 

‘ E'or some useful criticism of Kant's theory, cf. Balroez, op cit 
Book IX cc 9 — 12; and Lotxc, Metitphysu, § 244 
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the same amid varying states. The idea ol i permanent 
self, he argues, is not derived from any sensuous 
mprciston, therefore it is a “ fiction ” of the imagi 
nation ; for, on Sensist principles, the only ideas winch 
can pretend to any validity are those derived from 
impressions : “ I venture to affirm of the rest of mankind 
that they are nothing hut a bundle or collection ol 
different perceptions winch succeed each other with an 
inconceivable rapidity and are in a perpetual flux and 
movement. The mind is a kind of theatre where 
several perceptions successively m.ake their appearance. 
. . . There is properly no simplicity in it at one time, 
nor identity in different; whatever natural propcn.sion 
we may have to imagine that simplicity and identity. 
The comparison of the theatre must not mislead us, 
they are the successive perceptions only that constitute 
the mind."- Hume is the fraiiktst as well as the 
ablest representative of sen.sationalist [ihenomenism ; 
but Mill, Bain, Ribot, Tame, and tlie rest of the school 
accept this conclusion, and are unanimously agreed 
that the mind is nothing more than a succession of 
conscious States. 

Criticism. — That this dissolution of the Kgo into 
a procession or scries of phenomena constitutes a 
reducho ad absurdum of Sensism, will, we tuist, be evident 
to the reader who has followi d our reasoning in the 
last chapter. The argument may he summarized in 
a few words. If the mind were but a succession of 
evanescent states, judgment, reasoning, self-conscious 
reflexion would be absolutely impossible. The judicial 
act requires the indivisible unity of the agent who 
juxtaposes the terms; reasoning is not possible unless 
the premisses successively afiprdicnded be combined 
by one and the same simple energy ; and lastly, sell- 
conscious reflexion and rational memory imply the 
persistence of a real abiding subject whicli can compare 
the past state with the present. (See pp. 46.J — 466.) 

MUl felt this difficulty. He saw that in rejecting 
the doctrine that the Ego is something more than a 
succession of states he was fiirced to accept “the 
• Twttu of Human Nature. Part IV. $ 6 
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paradox that something which ex hypothcsi is but a series 
of feelings is aware of itself as a senes." * He, however, 
abandons the hopeless attempt to remove the “ paradox.,” 
naively counselling us that “by far the wisest thing we 
can do is to accept the fact." 

Criticism — The term “ paradox ” is here abused, 
“paroxysmal uninttlligihihty ” — the phrase in which 
Professor James so energetically describes another 
theory — is scarcily too strong for the doctrine that 
the mind is merely a series ot feelings which are aware 
of themselves as a series We must not deceive our- 
selves with words. What is a sti:es ^ It is a succession 
of distinct events, or several separate events succeeding 
each other. The terms, a “ thread of consciousness,” 
and a “ series ” of mental states, seem to indicate a 
unity of some sort to which, loose though it be, the 
self of the Empiricist Psychology has no claim. The 
moment we attempt to conceive accurately what is 
meant by a mere succession of conscious states, vve 
perceive tliat a conviction of personal identity, and a 
memory of past actions, such as each man’s own 
experience assures him he is possessed of, is absolutely 
impossible to it.* On the other hand, Mill is again 
wrong in representing his opponents as teaching that 
" the mind or Ego is something different from any 
seiies of feelings or possibilities of them,” if by 
“ different " is meant that the Ego is something 
separate, standing out of all relation to its states. 
The states are nothing but modifications of the Ego; 
and the true mind is the subject plus its states; or the 
subject present in its states. It is •' an abiding exist- 
ence with a series of feelings."* 

W. James's Theory. — Though characterizing 
Mill’s treatment of the subject as “ the definitive bank- 

* Exam c. xii. ad fin 

* As Mr. Conrtney urges, '• Such a series could never be summed " 
{Metaphysics of Mill, If 70) Similarly Professor Knight, " A succes- 
sion of states of mind has no meantHg except in relation to the 
substrate of self that underlies the succession, giving U coherence;. 
Identity, and intelligibiUty The states are different, but tbe self— 
whose states they are— is the same " {Hume, p X77.) 

* Cf. M'Cosb's Exam of MM, c v- 
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ruptcy of the associationist description of the con- 
sciousness of self,"* Professor James advocates the same 
doctrine in but slightly modified shape. He disapproves 
of the associationist account, which represt'nts personal 
identity, as foimed “ by successive thoughts and feelings 
in some inscrutable way ‘integrating’ or gumming 
themselves together on their own account.’’^ Instead, 
he teaches that the Self consists of “ a stream of con- 
sciousness," in which each “ section " knows the pre- 
vious section, and tn tt all which went before. He 
summarily discards the notion of an abiding indivisible 
substantial soul connecting past states with present, as 
needless and useless to the Psychologist.* For him 
“The passing Thought is itself the thinker, and 
psychology need not look beyond." “ The 1 or Self 
is a Thought at each moment different from the last 
moment, but approprtahve of the latt_-r, together with all 
the latter, called its own."* It is true, that “ common 
sense insists there must be a real proprietor in tlie c.ise 
of these selves (successive thoughts), or else their actual 
accretion in a personal consciousness would never take 
place. . . . This proprietor is the present, remembering 
‘judging thought’ or the identifying ‘section’ of the 
stream. . . . This is what collects and owns some 
of the facts which it surveys and disowns the rest.” 
To help us to understand how this interesting “ appro- 
priation " of the past self or total collection of thoughts 
by the present Thought is effected in the absence of any 
real connecting being, he continues : “ We can imagine 
a long succession of herdsmen coming rapidly into pos- 
session of the same cattle by transmission of an original 
title by bequest. May not the ‘ title ’ of a collective 
self be transmitted from one Thought to another in 
some analogous way ? It is a patent fact of conscious- 
ness that a transmission like this actually occurs. . . . 
Each Thought dies away and is repl.iccd by another. 
The other knows its own predecessor. Each later 
Thought, knowing and including thus the Thoughts 
which went before, is the final receptacle — and appro- 
priating them is the final owner — of all they contain and 
• PHntipUs, vol. 1 p 355> ’ P. 338. • Pp. 343—347 * P- 40*- 
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own. Eacli Thought is thus born an owner and dies 
owned, transmitting whatever u realised as its Self to 
its later proprietor.”'® 

Criticism.— The suggested emendations on the associ- 
atinriist “gumming” lijpothesis aie : (i; The likening of 
coiisrious life to a “stream" lalhcr than to “a senes of 
states;” (2) the suhstitiition of the statoiiieiit that “ the last 
section of consciousness cognues its jircdcccssor, and in that 
pi'f decessoi eserj |n<vious cognition,'' instead cpf tfie state- 
im nt that the “ senes is awaie of itself as a senes , ” (3) the 
suggested method ol “inheritance" or “ approjniation ” of 
past selves or states hj’ the present state, instead of their 
guimniiig themselves by association 

As regards (t), it may he faiiK objected from the stand- 
point ot experience, on which Mr Janies himself insists so 
much, that ihe lepiescutation of ronscious life as “a series of 
states” IS, in one impoitant lespect, more accurate than the 
conception of it as a “stream” It is not continuous, but 
interrupted by periods of unconsciousness (See p. 366.) This 
objection IS not mereli veihal its force will lieconie more 
evident as we proceed. But we maintain that actual psycho 
logical experience presents to usiMon’ th.ui thuuj^his or stalts of 
consciousness, whether as a scries or as a stream — that we 
have an immediate appiehctision of a real self in some 
thoughts and states which is not those thoughts or states. 
(See pp. 463, 464.) 

(2} The assertion that “the present Tliought knows and 
appropriates its predecessor," is more plausible at first sight 
than the pioposition that “ the series knows itself as a .scries " 
For a senes e\ideiitly has not the unity needful to a Knower 
or an Owner; whilst the Thought posscs.ses the unity of a 
single act by which an agen/ may cognize a previous thouglit. 
(fl) Still, even supposing that the picsent thouglit could, 
without a connecting subject or agent, cognize in some degree 
its predecessor, it is not true that that predecessor really 
kntw and tncludid all that went before. It can haidly be 
inaintaincd—esppciallj by Mi. james, who is so emphatually 
opposed to the adim.s.sion of any unconscious state of mind — 
that every mental state can ically know a vast multitude of 
things of which it is absolutely unconscious. In whaf 
intelligible sense can it he alleged that the section of th( 
“ stream ’’ of my consciousness extending back over the last 
half-iiunute leally contained The Charge of the Stx Hundred, 
which 1 possibly could now repeat, though 1 have not recited 

“ F*P 3J8. 339 
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it for ten years past ? Were my present passing Thought the 
only thinker within me, even if it could apprehend and 
appropriate all contained “ in the pulses of my cognitive 
consciousness " for the last three months, the Greek and 
Mathematics I learned in early life would be lost for ever. 

(6) But the statement that the mere “ present Thought ** 
is the Thinker, the Owner who recognizes identity between 
the present state of consciousness and its tmmedtate but 
extinct predecessor is also exposed to all the mam difhcultiea 
which have proved fatal to Hume and Mill “ Pulses of 
cognitive consciousness " as like as successive images of a 
man in a looking-glass might follow one after another in the 
same brain without one state being able to identify itself 
with the antecedent state. Whether they succeed each other 
unmediately like passengers in an omnibus, or at intervals like 
lodgers in the same bed of a hotel, makes no difference. In 
order that any one “ pulsation ’’ be recognized as like or 
unlike even its immediate predecessor, the two pulsations 
must be apprehended by one indivisible agent, who abiding 
the same, cognizes both, and as.similates or dissociates tliem. 
1 he necessity of this permanent subject for men the simplest 
acts of intellectual judgment has been shown already (p. 465).“ 

(c) The msiifficiency of this theory which claims to “find 
place for all the experiential facts unencumbered by any 
hypothesis save that of passing states of inind,“ hecoincs 
still clearer when brouglit face to face with the “ experiential 
fact ’’ of periods of sleep, swooning, epileptic attai ks, and 
the like. When I awoke this morning, the last picvious 
“ pulse of my cognitive consciousness ” in possession of 
Mr. James’s doctrine had been extinct, dead, and buried for 
over SIX hours, yet I speedily became aware that the Thinker 
who had laboured on the subject was still present and alive 
within me. It would be intciestiiigto learn by what “ verifiable 
exjienence " it can be shown that there was, during my sleep, 
a continuous stream of "judging Thoughts " or "pulsations 
of cognitive consciousness," each before it died handing over 
to its successor the contents of Mr. James's hundred pages. 
This difficulty is still further increased by the phenomena of 
“ double consciousness ” to which we shall retain. 

(3) It is scarcely necessary to criticize the analogy sug- 
gested with respect to ttie “ iiihentance " or " appropriation ’ 

“ James admits that his theory “must beg memory " (p. 339.) 
But this IS precisely what it has no right to beg ; especially when, as 
we shall see presently, this psychologist attacks the permanent sonl at 
neediest, on the grounid that his own theory gives a sufficient aaount 0/ 
the jaiAt I The truth is, consistent phenomenism i.s just as impossible ia 
au’pincal psychology as it certainly is in physical science. 
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of past “seises" by tlit prescm Tbui!f,l.t The reader can 
easily think out for liinisrlt the iinpobsihilitus involsed. The 
tr.insiiiission ot “ osv nersliip ’’ ol a herd ol cattle through a 
succession of licrdaiiicu is possible, because the cattle aie 
permanent objects which exist ciiiiiiig the transiiiission, 
because they are distinct and separable from their d\ing 
owners, and because the owneiship in virtue of which a man 
can legally buy and sell his cows is diffeieiit in kind from liis 
“ownership" of his own past ( \isteiice 

(4! Filially to coiiipaie the the ones ot Mill ai.d Janies: 
In a psychological analysis of the cognition of oiii peisonal 
identity an account has to be guen of two things — the 
knowing agriit and the object known Mill t pioposition that 
tlic knowing agent is “ a seiies ot •-laU'..’ James easily shows 
to be ahsiiid; whilst his own statciueiit that each single act 
of knowledge is the knowing agent, posscs->cs, as we have 
oliserved, a certain sujieificial plausibility But when we turn 
to the account ol the object known~tbe entire past experi- 
ence of the agent — the sitnation is completely reversed. 
That the whole collective existence ol a pci sou is realized 
and known by, or rather in the course of, his entire senes of 
conscious states is, it might he urged, “verified by experience." 
But the doctrine that eai It “pulse of cognitive conscious- 
ness,” whether waking or .'leepiug, appropnates, contains, 
and possesses the life histoiy of the individual, Mill could 
fairly letort, is one of those hjpotlicses winch its own author 
elsewhere desciihes as " parowsinal uinntelligibilities.” 

Conclusion . — After letiecting or these two empiricist 
tlicoiics of pcisoiial ideutilv, tlic leader will probably con- 
clude that the vulgar “ ciuiinion-'-cnse ’’ account of the matter 
is not to he so surnm.iiiK dispnsrd of .is Piofessor James 
implies. That accuimt, which has survived the attacks of 
many lentniies, luanitanis that the same real, abiding, indi- 
visible being, the “soul '' which was the subject of my past 
expel leiices. still exists within me; and that owing to the 
modificatiDiis it underwent in those ex|)t'i leiices, it possesses 
the power to icpioduce many of them — nut all simultaneously, 
but in succession — and to recognize them along with its own 
identity in successive thoughts. 

James's attack on the Soul. — Having examined 
the .ideijiiacy of the Hatvard professor’s account o( 
our mental experience, tt will now be easier to estimate 
the worth of his objections against the vulgar “common 
sense" doctrine. F'or it uiiist not be foigotten that 
ibc force of these difTiculties depends mainly on the 
FF 
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sufficiency of tlie rival explanation of the miitv of 
consciousness 'Dk- psx'cliologist — even the ’aienttjic 
ps)’chologist- -iiuist choose stiii/c coherent tluoi^' of con- 
scious lifi. Tlie question to he clccidetl is Which 
the most rational iiiterpri ration ol the facts ? 

I In the first plate, then, James argues, the 
hypothesis of a substantial soul is quite unnece^iary in 
Psychology. “It is needless foi expressuij:; the actual whjeitive 
pheiwintna of cousnoiisiie^s as tify afptar W'e liave tormii- 
lateJ them all without its anl by tlie supposition 
of a stream of tlioiights, each substantially iliffeunt 
from the rest, but, cognitive ol the rest anti ajipio- 
priative of each otliei’s content . . . The unity, the 
identity, the individuahtv, and the immateriality that 
appear in the pisychic hie are thus accounted tor as 
plienomenal and tenipioral facts exclusively, and with 
no need of reference to any mote simple or substantial 
agent tlian the present Thought or ‘ section ’ of the 
stream.” (Op. cit. p. 344.) 

Assuredly if “the unity, individuality, and identity" 
of our mental life .ire all aileqiiate-ly expressed and 
satisfactorily accounted f<pr by James’s theory, the 
doctrine of a Soul may be dismissed as gratuitous. 
If concepts, judgments, reasonings, emotions, and 
recollections can be intelligibly conceived and described 
without the implication ol their inhering in or ficrtain- 
ing to anything more permanent or substantial than 
themselves, whether material or immaterial, then the 
psychologi-st has no need of the hypothesis of a Soul. 
JBnt we trust we have advanced sufficient reasons to 
show that this is not the case, and that neither the 
“unity, individuality, nor identity "of a man's mental 
life can be conceived or expres.scd without the impli- 
cation of some more permanent unitary being within 
him which is its root and source. 

2. Furlhei, he urges, even if a metaphysical hypothesis be 
needed by the psychologist, that of a substantial spiritual 
soul IS worthless. It affords no help in rendering intelligible 
anything which needs accounting for. “ T he bald fact is 
tfaat when the brain acts, a thought occurs. . . . What 
po»(ive meaning bas the Soul when scrutinized, but tht 
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(ground oj the f'o-^'.ihihty of thouf^hl . . . And wliat is the 
nieainiic; ot ttiih i -the st.iteinont th.il In nri aLtion exfites 
<.r deteniiiiies tins -iliilitv lo aotiialitv i . . . hut 
a foncK'ti' form to one's tielir t that the t ni.itn; of the tlionj,‘ht 
nhen brain-jirocesses occur, has \onie soil ot f^iouiid in the 
nature of tilings? If the word Soul iit, understood merely 
toe\p’e-.s that claim, it isagoodwotd to um JJ it if it be 
h'jkl to do nioi c, to gi atitj the l laiin, — tor iii^tani e, to i oiiixs t 
r itlonalK the tlionylit which coiia with tilt (cerebral) 
processes wliicli ociiii.aiid 'o iiiediati- lutclh-iblv lietwciT. 
then two di'-paiate iiitiiies, — thin it is an ilhi->r\ toriii." 
It nM\’ b< Used ns a pi'w Kinnal Itiin lihi that ol 'snb--t.'iiice 
to 1 \pi( ss t*'o behel that tlicie is niot i in rt ditv til in a nieie 
pin noinerioii, “ iiiou than the bare fact ot i o-esistenre ol a 
passing thoiigtit with a pa , sing brain state Cut we do not 
aiiswei the 'pn stion ' W’hat is fliat more- when we 'a,i 
tliat It IS a • Soul ’ whidi the brain state .iHic Is 'I'his kind 
of inoie exi-ilains notliiug ” (P 346 V 

lo this ohjei tioii we would lepK that the lonnnlatioti ot 
the prubleni needing solution, given in the pioposuioii ' the 
bald tact is that when the bi.up act., a thought occurs,” 
igiieeis !h<f icry io^Uhs oj ike ditjiculty whi< h the Soul -or at 
all events, the Soul v'lcwed as an abiding snbstanli d being 
— IS invokcil to account for. That iindiis is the nuiiv of con- 
sciuustui', lliioui^houl the u hoU vi'/o ot thoutihts /i , /i gi> to ruiHf 
up our p'.vHnc cxtdeiKi I'iic -onl e. nut in.enteo as a soil 
of plastic meduiin to explain the eoninitiun between a 
tiaiisitoiv lliiiii;;ht and the eonioniitant h',uit Ik lie: 

in a perniaiieiit substantial Mind existed long bi loie men 
knew ol the existenie of sueti nitoial proi i sm s It is in 
ordet to give a rational aieonnt ot me iMiinexion ol /It oiglil 
with th(]Uf;Iit, of the past thougfit whiili has perisln d with 
ttie ptesent which is living and the Intiiie unban tlionght; 
it IS to lender the const i mstiess ol otu persisting identity 
intelligible that spiritualist philosophers have insisted on 
the fact of ail ahidiug substantial soul Vnd tlie peiinanence 
0/ such a real individual iininatei lal being as basis ot onr 
01 nscioui.ne,ss, dot !, piovide at any late a oolieieiit lu count 
of each inaa’s inlet ual expeiicncc. Ou the othei baud, we 
venture to asseit, first, that the notion of thought:, and 
feolings inheiitig in nothin" is absurd and unthinkable; and 
secondly, that even vveie a succession ot such psvchological 
monsters possihle, thev could never constitute thit eiKlunng 
self-conscious ptisonahfv v»hi< h eacli of us calls “ 1.” 

Furtherinoie. vve icadilv admit that the proposition, 
“Thought Is an activity of the Soul," like aiiv otfiei inaiely 
verbal slatoiuciii * explains notluug." uiiUss ita terms have 
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been defined or are already uudorbtood. i'iut utien, alter a 
careful examination of all tlie relevant data fuimsliid bv 
expeiience, the Soul is deftiu'd l)\ llic |)S\ cholosist as /I real 
bung, tmmalei lat and iiulivnihU in its luiltne, alnjing in diiralton 
individual in character, the agent and saiiice of sen^ahun and 
vital activity as well as of thought and volition, the word Soul 
IS assuredly not an " illusoiy tciin " va^ueK expressive of the 
belief that there is more in realitv than the men phenomenon. 
And when the psyeholoRist ha-, shown that the aiiplu-ation 
of these picdirates to the .if^em and -.iilijecl o( our mental 
activities is justified and necessitated by the anal) sis of these 
actuities, he has provided us not with “an exi'lanation which 
explains notlunj;, ' but with the prool of the objective validity 
of that conception which alone lendtis “the unity, the 
identity, the individualitv. and the immateriality, that appear 
in our i)S\chic life" intelh};ible 

3 The aiquinent for a spiritual soul deduced from the 
Fieedom of the Will, Pi ofessor J ames disposes of in summary 
fashion At best “it can only convince those who believe 
in hee will , and even thev will have to admit that spontaneity 
IS just as possible, to say the least, in a temporary spiritual 
ajiciit like our Thought, as in a permanent one like the 
supposed Soul.” (/fiid p. 346) 

The first statement is quite true, and the second partially 
so 'I'he I ejection of Fiec-Will undoubtedly involves the 
repudiation of one of the chief argunients for the spirituality 
of the soul; whilst by subvirtiiig the notions of personal 
mciit and responsibility as uiuveisally accepted, if destroys 
tlie prnicip.il rational ground for belief m a future life ; and 
deprives of their nieaiung. as we have seen, many of the 
cincf etfiical notions of mankind Moieover, since presum* 
abl) God could cieate and then iniincdiatcly destroy a 
spiniual being endowed with free will, it docs not seem 
impossible that “a lempoiary spiritual agent ’’ might enjoy 
“ spoiiianeily.” We may also speak of a volition or voluntary 
election as being “fiee." Nevertheless the argument from 
free-will retains all its force. A volition, or an act of choice, is 
not “ aij age.,*," hut "the act of an agent," and its own fireedom 
consists in its being freely excited by that agent. Now, 
because an action without an agent is unthinkable, spiritualist 
philosopheis may postulate the soul as the cause of the action, 
t'nrfhei, the doctrine of f'lee will teaches that our conscious- 
ness levealsto us soniethiiig iuuicth.iu “Thoughts” endowed 
with “ spniitaiieitv." it dwells on the reality of dehlieration, 
reflexion, sustained resistance to icmptatioii, on responsibility 
for past conduct — and esiiecially on the rationality of remorse. 
lint these expeiiences — on sume of whidi lames himself 
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elsewhere so iiJinirablv insists (see p. 401I — .ire just the facts 
foi winch tliere is no looni in tlie tlicoiy that niaUrs each 
pasniiiK rhoiiyilt tlio “ Sell ' If tlie Soul of ca' li man lie a 
real iinlivuliial hcirig jieisisfing tliroiiglioiit liic, vvhu li has 
ficcl) acted and foinicd good 01 had tialuts in tlic pa^t, tlicre 
IS an intclligihle foundation loi the inoial (oin 11 lions of 
inankmd lint if “ the onlv vfn/hitih. riiitikcr " lie the passing 
Tlioiigtit, It is soniouliat dilln nit to see the justice of cli.is 
Using tiic picseilt “pulsation ol i ohm io'isnc-.s " m the 
Kioi kton iiiiiideicr, foi a iii.-ih xolent * jinls ition ” long since 
extim t , norwln tlic |>icscnt “ puts ition o ighl to for 

ts wiikcd picdeico^in lioin winch it is “ sniislantially 
ditfeient. 

4. 1 'oitnnatf‘ly, Professor James has indicated his 
own nu t.iplij'sii al cieed as to the consiitntioii of that 
sotnethiiig “ iiioie ” wliii li lies In inrnl oui nu ntal states. 
This licljis IIS belter to tonipau tile value ol the doctrine 
of aspintual snhst.intial soul with otlur tinal espiana- 
lions of til; basis of our nieiu.d lifi “ loir inv own 
part, ' he tells us, “ I confess that tlie monn iii 1 liccoine 
mot.ipin sK al and tr\ to define tin tin'ir, 1 find the notion 
of some sort of an antma mundi thinking m all of us to 
he a more promising hyjiotliesis, in spiti id .ill its 
diftic ulties, than that of a lot of absolute l\ mdnidual 
souls " [Ibhi. p. 34fi I 

Amongst the " difficulties ” of tins “ moie promising 
Inpotllesis” we would suggest the following; pj! The 
complete absence of all evidence whatsoever of the 
existence of such an irtiiiut miinJt or woi Id-soul. Con- 
sciousness assures us of the reality of some sort of 
atitma or mmd within ourselves, and, arguing fiom 
analogy, we asenhe a similar luntira to other organisms 
like our own. Hut obviously in the c.ise of tlie material 
W'orld the jiarity totally fads. Nothing more unlike a 
hiiinan br.tin or a living organism than the physical 
universe could well be conceived. (6) Again, the notion 
of such an iiimiiii luiDidt is incolierent in itsell and in 

James's use of the term verifiable;," seems at Times to imply 
that nothing is to lx- admitted .is real by the psycliologist which is 
not apprchtiided and ‘verified" bj some particular sense. This 
was Hume's doctrine, and leads to absolute scepticism alike in 
physics, psychology, and metaphysics. 
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conflict with all that we actually know of the nature of 
mind. This auiniu mtiiidi is vaguely described as a 
universal consciousness thinking in each one of us. Of 
a personal consciousness vvc know something; of a 
universal or impersonal consciousness which is unaware 
of Itself, or of the various prisons whom it may 
constitute, we can frame no conception. The most 
essential features of the mind, at least as gathered from 
experience, are its n/rr/r and rmf/ria'/m/isdc c haracter. It 
reveals itself to us as crii titdtvi^unt tn .v 5 cd divi^um nb mnm 
aliii — a being undivided in itself hut sep.iratevl off from 
all other beings. What kind of a mind or soul then is 
that wil’d), unronstioiis of itself, is split up into a 
number of other selves each unconscious of the rest ^ 
(d The hypothesis vvhich interprets our conscious 
CMsti nee as merely a fiagmcnt of a universal mmd, 
would seem to be a formal acceptance of Pantheism. 
It implus that our individuality is only appaienl. It 
would logically he forced to transfer to this universal 
soul the responsibility for all oiir thoughts and volitions. 
Indeed, m this tlieorj we would stem tn luave lillh 
more re.iJity or personality of oiir own lliai) the modes 
of the Divine huhstance of bpino/a. But we must not 
he unjust to Professor Janies. W'e fi el sure from his 
other writings that he would repudiate these conclusions, 
lie believes in the freedom of the will , and in his essay 
on Human Jmtnorlalsly, he seeks to find place for a future 
life, though we fancy few will he satisfied witli the meta- 
physical speculations by which it is suiiported.'^ 


“ His view, a-s expressed in tliat work, seems to be that there 
exists throughout the uiiutrse. or rather U’hind the veil of matter, 
a reservoir of universal const lousness, which trickles or streams 
through the brain into living U-ings. somewhat as water through a 
tap, or light through a half-transmrcnt lens tach tap, or lens, 
shapes or colours (he incoming flow of thought with us vanous 
individualistic peculiariiies, "and when finally a brain stops acting 
altogether, or decays, that spei.ial stream of consciousness which it 
sul^rved will vanish entirely from this natiiiMl world But the 
sphere of being that supplied the consciousness would still be 
intact , and in that more real world with which even whilst here St 
was conltnuous, the consciousness might, in ways unknown to us, 
continue still.’” {Ibid pp. 37, 38 ) In addition to the difhculties 
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Double Consciousness. — Mental pathology, fre- 
quently styled Psychiatry, has recently brought into 
prominence certain abnormal phenomena of memory 
and self-consciousness, which Irom their connection 
with the philosophical problem of personal identity have 
attracted much interest. In these cases of so-called 
“double-consciousness" or “altered personality,” the 
unity of psychic life is ruptured and two or more 
seemingly dissociated mental existences present them- 
selves, sometimes in alternating sections, sometimes — it 
is alleged — simultaneously in the same induidual. 

Tlie celebrated case of Kelida X , methodically observed 
dutiiiR several years by Dr. Azam of Boideaux, will illustrate 
the genet al cbaractci of the pbenoineiia “ Hoin m 1843, of 
hysteiical tendency, she enjojed normal health until 1857. 
Dining that year she loll into a swoon which lasted only a 
few minutes, on recoveiing consciousness, howcier, her 
whole character seemed changed. The original Feiida is 
dcscubed as senous, of somewhat morose and obstinate 
disposition, iinob.sei vant, and of mediocre abilities, but excep- 
tionally iiidnstnous. 1 elida 2, on the coiitiiii), was gay and 
boisterous, vti y sensitive ,ind pliant, idle yet obsei vaut, and 
of SCI miiigly mote than average talents. In her sfioaJary 
state Felula could remember tlie evpenences o( her prcMoiie 
life, and otfienvise appeared quite normal. After some irionihs 
in tins condition, auotliei atta< k lestored her to her origma/ 
state riie duluess, sullenm -.s, and h.ibils of woik all 
suddenly retiiiuid, but tiuic was complete forgelfidness of 
eveiy luculeiit wlueb liad oe< urred siiue liei toniiei fit F'or 
over thirty yeais she has now passed her hie ui alternate 
periods of hei piimarv and secondary states Inllie “second'’ 
condition she retains the memory ot oulh states; but during 

above indicated m regard to the absence of e\ idence, and the inco- 
herence ot the notion of such a univensal consciousness, it is 
sufficient here to repeat Mr James s complaint against the doctrine 
of his opponents that “ it guarantees no iramortaluy of a sort nw 
tart for” It is in the perpetuity of our own personal individual 
consciousness that each of us is primarily interested, not in that of 
“ the sphe^'e of being " which originally provided the supply 

‘♦ See kfvttt SntHt^qiu, May. 187O Felida's history down to 
iSSyisaliO given by fSinet, AUtrohons of Personahty 11892), pp fi- 
at. For other cases sen tlso Pierre Janet, VAutomutumt f/syekalo- 
giqnt (Edit. 1899J. pp 70 — 230 300—350; and J-unes, op cli 
PP- 375-^«> 
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the “ prLinarv’’ epochs there is complete aimiesia lespecting 
tlic "second" Thus Felulr i was (pule unawaie of even 
such events as the Fust Coinmuinon nt Iilm (luldion and the 
death of hei sister-u; law, (vhich occuiicd duiiii^' the "roi^n" 
of Felida > The “ primarv " pen ids are consequently 
luconveiiiont and disa^reeahlc to hei.ard as tiiiic has gone 
on the duration ut the " seeoiuhii) ' intfr\.als has coino 
eiadiiallv to predoiuni.ite 1 hc\ now hum lui noiii.al (on 
dition. Felida has thus lus 11 endoui d « uh In (Mwi/m KurMU ■.■.i i, 
one ot « hu h is " sjdii oil fioiii the olhci M Bluet's 
ar'^umeut tuns tlius Two tuuda n^.(ital els uu'uts ( ou‘ tltute 
pel sonahty — uiiiiuiu and chaiaitei.' but 111 Ichda then; is 
a chaiii^e of tlinattei and iiicnusv, theri hue "Felida is 
itall> two inoial persons, slu has reali\ two Fitos." >•' 

In liypnottbin a sniiilai phenoinciion is piodiu ed win 11 a 
" ]H'rsonallly " is aitifiei.dlv created hv siu;f;estiiij; to tlie 
subject that he or she is some other personage i)c( asiotially 
the part is reineiiiheicd and consistently inaitifaiiitul thiongh 
out successive Itypiioses, although the e\penenccs of (he 
suggested character are, it is alliged, olten foiiipleiily 
forgotten during the waking state In tact, the dm |>( r (onus 
ot the hypnotic ttaiiee constitute such a “sttond.iiv ps\< hic 
exisleiK e “split olf” fioiii the main ininiil, Natiiial 01 
spontaneous soiiiiiainhutisiii gi\es us illnslrations of llie same 
piienonienon 

Besides tins duality of iHecciWit; conseio isnesscs thctlicory 
of the Doppel Ich advoi ated hy Max Dessoir and olliers, 
insists upon the rtalilv ot at least two nmullaucons consi icuis- 
nesscs, each held together by its own chain of niernoiies, hnt 
“ spilt off ’’ from each otlier. Vanoiis a( tioiis usually styled 
automatic or reflex aie maintained to be the outcome of the 
"secondary consciousness.” The power of distiactedly 
following a consecutive tram of thought whilst reading aloud, 
or playing an instrument, or performing other complex opera- 
tions, the woiking of the involuntary inspiration of the poet, 
abnormal “ automatic writing,” the struggle between reason 
and appetite, the " highei ” and “ lower " self, as well as all 
forms of sub-consciouB mental activities have been claimed .vs 
evidence of the reality of a genuine current of consciousness 
“split off" from the main sticam and lost to normal iiicmorv. 
It is argued from these vaiious gioups ot (acts that the oid 
philosophic conception ot a single iiiiclianging Self in mail 
must be abandoned, that self consciousness instead of beiug 
a unity is really multiplf, i>i at least duublt in its ultimate con- 
stitutiou.and tiiatoui seemingly indivisible personal identity is 

*• C/Binet, op cii p So and p 30 
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nieirly a /K'Ki/i of (li\ ( 1 I.K till s As M limet iirj^'os “ Wliat 
is. capable ol dui.sKai timsi be made iiji of parts If a 
peisonality becomes (l.nible 01 tuple it is a ^loupaig or 
lesiilt.iot of many elcmirits 


Criticism,— \N e uoukl fust rtbsetve tliat the more 
rt ni.irKable cases like that ol I'eluia an < ytu inclv rare, 
aiul lliat till ones hliill on sm h ahiiottnai lIIuI ohsenrt 
pheiumiena aie incessani^ \tiv ii.ul. At the same 
time we allow tli.il the thllicnlty is not soleetl hy merely 
calling such cases “ aluiornial ; ” and, whilst admitting 
the obscurity ol the prohleni, it stems to ns that the 
|)s\t lio!ogi!,i IS hound to indit.ile w hat explanation his 
pimciphs olli r tor such farts, when these are duly 
aniln nticatid. Unfoitnnatc 1\ tiie tiniptation to make 
such histones startling tw exaggtrating their almotmal 
aspect hctra}s Ustll i\cn in “ stientilic ” repoits. 
Thus It IS often .isstrted that all the ev( iits of one state 
are compIete-K foigotleii in the oilier, jtd Inrther 
in(]nlrv diselosis that a mass of common experience 
such as knowledge of tlie meaning of hiiignage, 
faniilianty with peisons, objects, localities, and the like, 
are letained in both. On the w hole, nn reast d <aie in 
the ohsenation of these cases goes to coiinet I the most 
exiraordinaij with the nonnal, and also stems to jirove 
that III at IcMst one of the psjcliic existences portion 
ol file expenent es of the other ,ire n nu nihered. This 
fact alone would pune real idi mitv of ilu jieison in both 
condituins.*' 

2. ^\llh respect to the allegit! alteiations of the 
“ self," wc must rcc.ill the impirnant tlisliiictuui between 
the abstract notion of my personality and the peieeption 
of my concrete self already dwelt upon. (P. 365.) We 
tlieie pointeil out tli.it be.sides the immediate appre- 
hension of self as present in our mental activities, each 
of ns possesses a habitual repicsuntalion of himself tn the 
foim of a complex conciption elaborated by intellectual 

** Op cit pp 348, 349 Similarly Rihof "The unity of the 
Hgt) isi the cohesion of ific stales cf consciuusness " (Lti hlaiaditi di 
fa J'cntiHaliE. nd 6n ) 

’’ Cf. Laiiii, I’hiioiofh]) af itfiiia. pp 1G4 — lOS 
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abstraction. This idea presents to me a quasi objective 
view of myself, cmphasiziiij; the states, experience, and 
character by wliirh the total is exteinally dis- 

tinguished from ollii-r pi-tsoiis i.ither than the subject 
as distingiiisheil from tliesi st.iti s themselves. This 
objective concept of si If as an mdividnal history is 
based on memory. ('onseqncntly a dislocation of 
memory will mutilate the coniejition If, then, owing 
to some cerebral malad\ a considerable section of my 
past life IS lost to remi niliraiu c, or if the jircseiit vuid 
pictures of the imagination are confounded with recol- 
lections, the habitii.d rejueseritatiun of my personality 
will naturall)' be pervi rted This truth is abundantly 
illustrated in p.itients subject to “ fixed ideas," and in 
incipient stag! s of insanity. In such cases the invalid 
interweaves part of his own history into that of an 
imaginary character, yet is quite sane on other points, 
or even realizes the eironcous character of his delusion. 

3. \'ari ttioiis in the represintation of our personality would 
thus lie iiiainU om a-.ioiie<l l)\ (lortiii liatioiis of vuiiiDry ; and 
tfie Kiificl's jtouer of letiienitdaiiie ileju ikKs on tfie state of Ifie 
oiganisni 'I tic lei iirii in e, in l.ici, of a partK iilar set of 
CLiebral cmi'litions may tifliii le instate 01 excluile a jiar- 
lif iilar group ol lei ollci lions 1 lie mental eliaiigcs ohsi 1 \ ed 
111 Feliila ami li\ piioti/eil suhjci ts nia\ therefoic he arcounled 
foi as line to alteralioiis 111 the functioning of the biaiij 
oce.i.sionctl (luring tin tiaiisition. CoiKcrnmg the nature of 
this change in the brain’s artmii nothing is known. Foity 
jeais ago It was conjecliired tliat the two cerebral hemi- 
pplipii s may work indet>eiidciitly, and it has been held that 
the liiiiclioiimg of one side coirespoiids to the iioiinal Ego, 
whilst that of the otlicr is conclatcd with the '• secondary ’’ 
self This fijpotliesis has been especially uigcd with lespect 
to tfie curious phenoniriion of intclligenf unconscioti.s “ auto- 
matic ’’ wilting. This rare “gift" has been ascribed to a 
•‘subliminal’' or sub-cojiscious Ego; hut seems to us to be 
more scientifically explained as the product of seini-couscious 
and reflex action. Post-rnorteiii examinations have undoubt- 
edly proved that one half of the brain has sometimes sufficed 
for nu) inal mental life ; and it has also been suggested tliat 
otlici jrarticular atcas of the brain mav be alternately isolateri 
or inhibited ; 01 that flic blood supply is somehow varied, and 
$0 s«t8 the nervous uieclianieni in ditferent gmr. Though 
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destitute of proof, these hjpotheses have a cei tam plausibility. 
Somethiiif; of the kind piohablv liappens in falling asleep; 
and the stones of dreams and soinnainhulistic yjcrfnniiaiices 
resumed and continued during successn.r nights, fit in with 
the same explanation. In fact, several of the chief difficulties 
of “donhle-coiisnousncss' have been always familiar to 
mankind in our dream experience 

4. Changes of character are of various degrees, and often 
seemingly sudden. They arc simply variations in the abiding 
frame of mind ; and arc consefjuenlly much influenced by 
bodily conditions. The complete ahf ration of mental tone 
hy bad news, by a billons attack, or by a couple of glasses of 
champagne, aic well known In casts of sudden insanity the 
change in nioial disno.sitioii is olteii extraordinary, and that 
the alternate set of ceri bral conditions which presumably 
succeed each other in Fehda should occasion a different 
emotional and volitional tone seems natural enough. If then 
it IS the duty of tlic psyciiologist to seek to harmonize irrrgM/ar 
nhcnoineiia witli iwniiul facts, these lare specimens of mental 
life afford no justification foi dejiaiting fioin the old universal 
conception ot .a single continuous pcisonalily in niau. 

5. Professor James devotes nincli space to these ‘‘ muta- 
tions " ot the 1- go, yet oveilooks the fact tliat they arc 
peculiarly fatal, not to his advtrsaiics, but to ills own theory 
lhat “the present thought is the only thinker,'’ and that 


Hypothcse.s of liKaliy separated brain processes— attractive 
because easy to the imagmaiiun — seem to us too simple and crude 
for the facts. The physiological conconiit.mis of all higher mental 
o[viations must be extremely (omfltiL , those of any total mental 
mood must be both complex and widely difined Organic simsaiions 
arc iniportam factors in all emotional moods , and these are cenainly 
conditioned by widely difl'useJ neural processes I'urther, these 
alleged multiple "psychic existences" in the same induidu.al in- 
variably overlap and fade into each other According to Janet. 
Leonie and Lucie have ihra " personalities " and Rose " at least 
four" These assuredly cannot be all isolated and distinct Conse- 
quently they cannot be dependent on nervous lunctionings in 
anatornically separate regions of the brain The established j'sycho- 
logtcal principle that a fofal /fa»« of ntiaii /ojtrrs noolUUu'M and 
fetlings related to it by contigaily or foagruity in/iibitiKg that not so 
related may explain much if we conceive these alternating " person- 
alities " as cases of extremely maiked “frames of mind ” extrling 
exceptionally despotic selective power Such atmornially distinct 
and enduring mental moods would involve sets of neural conditions 
of unusually distinct character , but we think tlunr mutations are 
determined by alteration in the qnahtv rather than in the hvality of 
nervous processes, — that the basis is fhyswlognal not analimetcftl. 
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seeming identity is sufficiently preserved b> each thought 
“ appropriating ” and “inheriting” the contents of its pre- 
decessor. The difficulties presented to this process of 
inheritance hy such farts as sleep and swooning have been 
already dwelt upon , hut here tliev are it possiliie increased. 
File last conscious thought ol, say, Fclida 2 has to traiiMiiit 
its gatheri-d expineiitc not to its primmute conscious 
successor, which is felida i, hut across seven nio iths of 
vacniltii until on tin t xtiiiction of Fchda i the iievt i/mscioiis 
thought winch co.istitiiti s t-eli<ia 3 is hoin into <‘xistcn e. If 
single personahti is hard loi Vli Jaiin s to explain, " donlile- 
persunality ’’ at k .ist donhles ins dillunltie^ 

6 As legards the .isseited duality ot '.onii/tioiiou'; const mils- 
nesses, moralists troin St. Faiil dowiiw .11 d h.u i insisted ipon 
the re.'ilit\ ol the struggle hi wish opp i^ing conscious 
actiMties witliin ns— lietwefi the “ liighei '' .mil the “ lowei ” 
self. Flu; statements that “ le i-.o 1 ought to lule in mail,” 
that “ will ( an lesist .ip()i tile," tli.it ‘ man is in great part an 
automaton, ’ eiiipli.isi/e tin twofold i.u tor in t oust loiis lile 
Still tliey do not jiutiti 01 ma\e mti Ihgihle the eoireption of 
a “ secondau iiiiconsi 10 is < ousi loiisness ’’ or ol ,i state of 
consciousness •• siilil oil tioiii co'i-.( loiisiie ' \ rivulet 
detached from the mam riiiieiit oi a iivei le minis still a 
stream of watii , li.it a”tliit'ad of consi lousni -.s' exi hided 
Iroiii const lonsness is 110 loiigt 1 .i ‘thread ol conscious- 
ness;” and sill h phi.iscs il nil. nded to lie inoie than 
a loose figurative expo -sion .m- misleading and iinjnsti- 
fiahle The vaiioiis o|iei.itioiis .isrnlieil to this “ second iiv 
consciousness'’ .111 hist accomitc-il loi .is iiihtr famtlv 
c onscious activities o ■ lellex and autoimilie pioccsses ol the 
animated organism. 

Ktadmgi — On chapters xxi xxii . cf St Thomas, iwm. i q 75 
On scope and mc'iho. 1 , cf Coconnier L'Amc liumiitne c i . L<idd, 
I'htlosophy of Mind, cc 1 11 On suhsiaiitialiiy of soul, Jhclcaby, 
Metaphyncs, pp 245—260. Halme/, Ulc IX rc 11 12. Kleuigull, 
op cit 791 — .SC17 On simplicitv and spirituality, t'oconiiier, 

ihid r III , Mercii r, I'lnholugn, Ft III Art 2. .sect i, I'argcs, 
Le Cetviuu el T -init, pp 57 — lo.S On douhle-consciousnevs, Fiat. 
La I'enonne hnmaine, cc 2, j, I argcsi, op cil pp iuS --ijO. Ladd, 
op cil c V. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 


MOMSTIC THEORIES. 

Dualism and Monism — Psychological theories 
concerning the nature of man and the relations of 
bod) and mind are classed as Dnalistic and Monistic. 
Dualism teaches that Mind and Body are two really 
distinct principles; whilst Monism maintains that 
both mental and corporeal phenomena are merely 
different manifestations of what is really one and 
the same Reality. According to the character of the 
opposition and mutual independence ascribed to the 
two principles by different thinkers of the former 
school, we have Ultra- Dualism and Moderate 
Dualism. To the previous class belong Plato and 
Descartes , to the latter Aristotle and the leading 
Scholastics. As both forms of dualism agree in 
teaching the spirituality of the soul, we shall defer 
further comparison of them for the present. 

Monism. — Of Monistic theories ihere are three 
chief types; Mamslic S’/intuaiism or IdaiUim; Matertahsm; 
and a third doctrine wliich has i>een variously described 
as ihe Doubie-aspKt Theory, the IdrntHy-llypothests, the 
New Spiuostsm, and also simply Monam. Tl'»*re is rooted 
in the intellectual nature of man a craving for the 
unification of knowledge, for the rednciion ol facts and 
truths to tlie fewest and most general principles. And 
we ourselves maintain that the only truly s.-tislaciory 
account of the Universe as a wliule is 'Moniittc — that 
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plulo'iophical system wliicli dciives the miiltiplicitv ol 
the wot Id fioni a sinf^le indivisiltle sjuritn.d principle, 
God. But the piesent tjiiesticm is not tlie of the 

Universe, hut the inmr conUitutim of the iiidivulu.d 
human being, and the attempts to ignore tlie essenti dl) 
disparate character of mind and matter, and to reduce 
either to the other, or to identify them both in some 
inconceivable ierhum quid seem to us among the most 
lamentable perversions of a rational instinct which the 
history of philosophy lias to show 

Spiritualist Monism or Idealism.— This theory 
overcomes all dilhculties as to the relations liotween 
body and mind or the possibility of inter-.iction between 
them by boldly denying the realitv of any material 
substance existing in itself without the mind. It holds 
that our consciousness of mental states is immediate and 
firimary, whilst our assurani e as to the reality of matter 
IS at best mediate and seioudary. It insists on the fact 
that our notions of substance, cause, energy, and the like, 
are all in the first plate derived from the consciousness 
of our own inciiial activities, and tliat in the hnal 
analysis we can never know anytlnng about the nature 
of matter excipt what is given in our psychical states. 
It assumes tli.it matter could not .u t u[x>n mind , and 
finally concludes tii.it tiie most plnlosophiral course is 
to deny all extra-mental n .dity to m.itter, and to look 
upon the seemingU indi pendent in.ileriiil woild as an 
illusory creation or em.iiiation of mind itself. But the 
Monist does not stop here. In his desire for unity he 
does not merely deny leal being to matter, he as.serts 
that ail minds are in lealil) one — all individual conscious 
existences being but wavehts surging on the one 
ocean of Universal Coiis< lousness. 

Criticism. — As opjiosed to the Materialist the 
Idealist seems to us impregnable. Our reasons for tlie 
rejection of Idealism, which are not available by the 
Materialist, we have already stated (pp. loo, 113 — 117) ; 
so we can merely refer the reader back to them 
here. Against the Monistic aspect of the theory, which 
denies the real plurality of minds, we would urge in 
addition : (i) The complete absence of proof — nay, of 
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tlif* posiihihty ol proof. (2) Us ilirect conflict with oiu 
inimediatc interiul t'xpciicnce My own indutdnality, 
my real oneness, tlic complete insulation, the thoioiigh 
exclusiveness of my personality are the best attested 
and the most fundamental convictions of my life. If 1 
admit the existence of otJur men in any form, I must 
accept their testimony to the same experience in their 
own case. To reject this clear evidence of universal 
experience for the sake of some obscure a pr.ott iio.stulate 
of unitj is irrational. (31 It is inconsistent with freedom 
and resjuiiisilulity. If all finite minds are hut phases 
or moments of the /Vlisolutc Sinnt, possessinjj no 
suhstanti.d reality of their own, it seems impossible that 
such finite sjnrit.s can be ftmlty or the liihinte Spirit 
innocent of sin. Some idealistic inonists — Lotze, for 
instance, if %ve do not misiindei stand liim — believe they 
ran adojit Monism yet evade these consequences. Such 
a course seems to us impossihle It is only hy changing 
the meaning of words and inconsi .leiitly allowing real 
plurality of Ixings Unit they c.ui n conrile their systems 
with the etiiu al convictions of mankind 

Materialism --Convemenllv assuming that experi- 
ence estahlisht's the existence of the brain as a 
permanent extended substance, but affords no evidence 
respecting the abiding reality ol the miml, the materialist 
Sleeks to show that the cerebral suhst.ince is the sole 
and ultimate cause or ground of all our conscious states. 
Consciousni -ss, he teaches, is a projiLity of matter, 
or the result ant of siiiidiy projierties of material 
elements combined in a complex manner. The pro- 
gre.ss of plivsiological science proves, he alleges, more 
and more clearly every day the dependence of intel- 
lectual jirocesses on neural functions. Moreover, it 
IS imjxmible to imagine houf conscious states can act 
upon matter or cause bodily movements ; whilst the 
doctrine of the comnimtum of energv and the taw ef tnrrtia 
are inconipalihle with the view that the mind is an 
immaterial being exerting a real agency in the material 
universe. Such is the general argument of materialism ; 
but it will conduce to clearness, if we exaimue its cUiei 
tenets in detail. 
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Thought is not a Secretion of the Brain. — in expositions of 
the coarser forms of materwlisiii sucli ashortions as the follow- 
ing have been boidly put toilli "La pcnsLC esl unt sicrclioti 
dtt ffroraii.” (Cabanis ) “Thcie subsists the same relation 
between thoiiglit and the brain, as tietween bile and the 
liver." (Vogt.) Moleschott dt scribes thought as "‘a motion 
in matter," and also as a "phosphoiescence " of the lir.un ' 
Otlier philosophers of like metaphysical acumen have licen 
found to proclaim the eMstence of the soul to bedispiovcd, 
because anatomy has not levealed it — the “dis.,ccting kmle " 
having never )et laid it bare. 

Wiiteis of tins cahlue scarcely deserce setioiis refutation. 
To speak of thought as a “ secietion ” cjr ‘‘movement" of 
cerebral matter is to talk delibeiatc nonsetisp Tliought is 
easenhaUy utti'xleiided The idea ol vntue. the judgment that 
two and two iiuist ec|iial four, tlie emotion of admiration, arc 
by their nature devoid of all spatial itl.ttiori> 1 he vaiious 
secretive organs effect movcnunli and mutcnal products. Their 
operations occupy space, and tlic resnitiug substance is 
posses-sed of rc.sistniice, weight, and other material pioperlies. 
The process and the pioduct can be apprehended by the 
extenial senses, and (iicy continue to exist when un 
perceived Conscious states aie the exact reverse in all 
these features. The tmcioscope lias never detected them. 
They cannot be weigher/, measured, or bottled. When not 
perceived they are non existent; their only esse is peretpt. 
Even Herbert Spencer is forced to admit, ‘‘ That a feeling 
has nothing m common with a iiint of motion becomes more 
than ever manifest when we bring them into juxtaposition."’ 
Tyndall acknowledged the same truth in a paragraph often 
cited : “ The passage from the physics of ttie brain to the 
corresponding facts of consciousness is unthmkabU. Granted 
that a definite thought and a dchnite molecular action in the 
brain occur simultaneously, we do not possess the intellectual 
organ, nor apparently any nidinienfs of the organ, which 
would enable us to pass by a piucess of reasoning from one 
to the other. They appear together, but we do not know 
why. Were our minds and sense-s so expanded as to enable 
us to see and feel the very molecules of the brain, were 
we capable of following all their motions, all their groupings 
and electnc discharges, if such there be, and were we 
intimately acquainted with the corresponding states of 

* For an account of modern German Matenalism, cf Janet, 
Matenaitsm ej the Present Day. c, i. , also .Margoue, Ptnlosophtr Cun- 
'emporaine, pp igi — 226 

* PniuipUs of Psychalofy. Vol. I S 62 
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thou"iit and fei'liiij^ «u shonliJ bf as far as evei (lom the 
soliilioo of the- jiioLlfni — • Ilow aic tlu'v pliysieal processes 
coniieelod witli tlic l.icts ol c om loiisucss ? ' The chasm 
lM-t\ve<-ii the two r l.( ^es lemains still iiitcllectiiany iinpas- 
s.ihie 

Though' ts a not a Function of the Brain. — In a scarcely less 
ciiKle«.i\ Loiiscioiisni ss IS soiiRUiiies described as a /nwe/ ton 
of the btaiii “ Tlu i e is e\eiy reason to liehcve that conscious- 
111 ss IS a jiiihiion t<j luiiijiis iihtlWr, when that matter has 
attained a c< itaui ta i^iee o( oi^am/alioil, iiist as we know the 
otlier .'H tioris to which the nercous system niiiiisters. such 
as teflex at til 'll, and the like, to In ” * •' d I. ought is as much 

a /iiiulmn cl inatiei is motion is I'lie use of the term 
“ iuiu tion," how 1 Ml, del s not hetlei tiu' m.ilei i.dist’s position 
with .ui\ rt adi i not coriti nted with pa\ ineiit in obscure woids. 
U !■ It is a “ fiiiK tion of uiattet”? The only “ lunctions " of 
inatlei oi whuli pti\stf,il sticiae is cognizant consi-^l of 
i/iih tiiifiils ot in matter. Now, thought, as wc have 

just pointid out, 1' nothing of this sort. If w-c emplo} this 
word at all, we imist speak of intelleetiial activity ns a function 
of sornetlnng iiltciK oppostd in nature to all known subjects 
of matcnal force. \\ In n mental pioccsses ate at wotk, 
nunenietits indeed take place iu the neivous substance of 
tfie cerehimti, and it is accoidiiigly true that the biain 
•Munitions'' and e\j>ends energy whilst "wo think. I 5 iil 
mithn this functioning nor the energy exjicndcd constitutes 
f/iOHg/it. Ab Tyndall sa\s, the “thasm” between tbe two 
classes ol lacts still ii niains “iiittllei tuallv impassable," 

Thought ts not a. ResulUiut of material forces. — Buchner, 
bj comparing tbe organism with tbe sle.im-cngine, seeks to 
[irine tiial mental lile is incieK the result of the coniple.\av 
and vaiiety of the material foues and properties at work in 
the foinicr. ** Thought, spii it, soul, are not material, not a 
substance, but the effect of the conjoined action of many 
materials endowed with forces or qualuics. ... In the same 
manner as the ateam-enguic pioducc.s motion, so does the 
oigantc complication of torrc-endow’eii mateiials produce in 
the animal body effects so interwoven ,is to betonie a unit, 
which is then by ns called spun, soul, thought. The sum 

’ Address to the Hiit.'ti Asiocialwn at iVn»tntA i’roltssor Huxley 
has, in one of bis Is'ttei moments, endorsed this doctrine. ((If 
'• Mr. Darwin and his critics," Contemt Itef Nov 1871 j But the 
passage tells equally against the '' tunction " view of the nest 
objection, advocated at ntnes hy Mr. Hii.\ley himself. 

* Prof Huxley, AVc Nov 1H71 

* Huxley, MaemiUao’s Mugatme, May, 1870 

GG 
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of these cHei ts is notliinf’ iiuitciial ; it can he perceived by 
our senses as little as ari\ othci simple fotre, such as magnet- 
ism, electricitr, etc., mcielv h\ its fiunifcstations." " 

This is a fair example ot the laiidom mi'thoiKs of reasuiiing 
employed by mateiiahsts What is tin- lesidtaiit of the 
aggregate of forces acciitiiiilatid in the stcani-eiigiiie ^ It is 
nothing moie nor Ic-.s than morcments of puitioiis of matter, 
all perceptilile bv the exieiiial seii'-es It the engine (hags a 
tram, we mat speak ot the motion of the latter as being a 
single effect, but the occimeiu-e has onl\ a inoial oi ineta- 
plioiical uiiitx. It Is really a seius nt exints, a vast 
assemblage ot p.irts ot mattei moving otbei paits When 
we turn to the living oigamsm, vve lind, indetd, a similar set 
of movements and disphieements of m.ittei, luit vve find also 
in addition to these plivsie.il ore iirii'iires, aiui difteriiig fioiii 
them, as Mi.Spentci .saxs, “hv adifteuiice tran-i emimg all 
other diflereiiees,” (he- xe-ry phenomenon to he ex]>l lined, 
“ spiiit, soul, thought '■ tiraiitiiig, then, for the sake of aigii- 
meut, similarity hetween the inateii.il foiccs collected in the 
steam-engine and in the human body, at most the legitimate 
infeienc'e would he that the v.iiioiis movements and oigamc 
changes obstivable iii the body were the outcome of its 
tiiatciial eneigv ; but there is not a shadow of a iisison fur 
attributing the distinctly new plienoiiic-noii of consciousness 
to that energy In the hnal seutaiicc anotlar piv ce of con- 
fused and inconsistent tlimkiiig is introduced. Thought i., 
there likened to the ‘'siMi/>fi /urrrs, inagnetism and electric dv." 
Hut the onlv known manifestations of elictricitv and magnet 
Ism consist m the production oi iiiox-einent. ( onsemiisness, 
however, is reveah cl in a different way. Of the nature of 
electiicitj or magnettsiii as a simple fence we know nothing 
The word ismeielv an abstract term to denote the unknown 
cause of a certain species of movements coming imdei 
external obseivation. (In the other hand, of mental state,8 
we have immediate inteinal experience; and that expciience 
discloses conscious life as centred in one single; being, in a 
peculiar indivisible unify utterly repugnant to the composite 
nature of a matenai subject.' 


• Kra/I ttud Stoff (Trass ), pp 135. 136 

’ "Fifty million molecules, even win n they are highly complex 
and unstable phosphonzed (compounds, gyrating m the most 
wonderful fashion with incxrnccivable rapidity, certainly do not 
c:onstttute me ihing They do not. then, by molecular constitution 
and activities, cxiustitute a physical basis conceivable as a reprcMn- 
tative or correlate of one thing " (Ladd, Phyt Piytliology, p 395 ) 
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Unknown Properties of Matter.— Against the 
spintii-iliiy ('f thi' pi in( ipk- ot tliouf(hi, ii vvas uhjccK’il 
ny Locke that ni-ittir has a vanety ul wonderful 

and unlike projK t in s, that our kno\vJ(.d"e of these is 
still very liimtcd, and, consequently, that we are not 
justified in asserting that matter could not he the 
subject of intellectual aclivit\’. He also says this state- 
ment IS derogatory to the Duine jxiwer, implying that 
God Ilimsell coidd not nulow matter with the fiiciilty 
of thought. 'A' e most readily admit our knowledge of 
matter to he still ver\' inadequate, and we allow that 
matter possesses ni.iiiy unlike qiialitiis. But it is not 
from mere dissimil ti ity in chararter siihsistuig httvvcen 
mental and material jila in tneiia — although this dis- 
similarity “ transcends .111 other ddftrencfs” — th,il W'e 
infr-r a distinct jinnciidi. It is from the absolute 
contraiiety in iiatuie wlmh sets them in opposition. 
In sjiite of the imperfect coiiduion o( out acquau.tance 
with inattei, we can alTiim with ahsc'lute certaint\ tnat 
some IK w jiiopertus, e >; , siH-motion, can never be dis- 
coveied in it It is, too, no rellexion on the power of 
Goil to say that He cannot clfect a metaphysical im- 
possibility, such as till. i.idowimiU of an extended 
substance with the indivisible spiiitual activity of self 
consciousness would be 

Dependence of Mind on Body. — Tlu spintuahty 
of the soul, It IS said, is dispioved by the absolute 
deiiendeiire ol mental bte on bodily conditions — a 
dt’iiendence more ellec lively’ establislied by I'hysiulogy 
and Pathol igy each succeeding year. \Ve find, U is 
asserted, that intelhxtual ability v.iries in proportion to 
the size of the brain, its weight, the complexity of its 
convolutions, .md the intensity of its pbo.sjihurescent 
activity. Mental powers develop coucoimt.intly with 
the growth of the brain, and similarly deteriorate with 
ns decay or disease ; “ The doctrine of two substauces, 
a material united with an immaterial, . . . which has 
prevailed from the time of Thomas Aquinas to the 
present day, is now in course of being modified at the 
instance of modern Physiology. The dependence of 
purely intellectual operations such as memofy upon 
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niali^rul processes has been rohu t.intly admitteii liy the 
partisans of an iininateiial principle, an adinission in 
compalilile with the !--i>lation oi tlic intellect m \iistotle 
and Aqiunas. . . . Of the mind aji.iit Iruin the body we 
have no direct experience and absolutely no kriowledge 
... In the second place, we have every reason to 
believe that there is in company with all our mental 
processes an unbroken mahrjal stuLe^i.on." * This aren 
iiient in behalf of Material. s n prams imicli of Us i^ei>;lit 
wilii iiiant minds Iroiii tin- lieiief tliat those who 
foimeilv d( fended the spirituality ot the soul conci ived 
It as .111 indi pendent entity st iiidim; out of .ill ri l.itions 
to the hoay. The allusion to St. riioni.is in tlic passage 
just quoted IS an expressum ol this helkf. Recent 
.id values III physioloptit.d knouiidue, it is imae'iiisl, 
have disproved this stipposisl mutual isolation of the- 
two siihstarice.s, conserpiently tiie mli n nee is that 
modern science has rendeie.l imiLuable ihe spiiituality 
of the soul. 

Criticis'ii — Now, III the fust plare this l.isloneal tliooiv is 
ulteil) tais' It Is luuulysuiie the iclx llioii .ip.misi Seholas. 
ticisiii, iii.mpiir.ifed In lies, aitcs, ih.it this t \a*;eeiatcd 
antagonibiii hetueeu soul .ind boilv h. is heel) adviHaled hy 
aiiti-in.'itei i.disl llmikeis 'llieceiilial ide.i of tlic I’enpatetic 
l’s\( liolngv, as e\,)ouiiilid hv eceiy hading wnler, liom 
Alliei I the (beat to Sii.iie/. i.s the c iiiu'eptioD ot the soul as 
sidnhiatia/yi); ill ot tlic bod) — <1 view wliii li iiilj'lies llic most 
inli.iiate iiiiioii and interdependence between tliese two eo 
efficient principles of man, 

Coiiseqneiiib , so far from ignoiing oi adiiiitliii" "with 
reluctance'' tlie influence of bodily coiulitioiis on mental 
operations, tlie gieatest emphasis is laid upon the l.iet, as 
any one possessed ot an elementary acqii:iint.ince with 
the writings of St. Thoin.as or any other scholaslie, on the 
appetites, imagination, sense-peicpplion, ineiiiorv. and the 
passions, must know. Mi-dia-val ptiilosnplieis weic just as 
well aware as our wise men ot to day that age, bodily latigiie. 
the pioce.sses of digchtion. disease, stmiiilarits, and the like, 
affect onr incnlal opeiatnms : and in t.iking these into acconnl 
tliev h.ad to meet hy anticipalioii every ditficiilty that has or 
can be I'.used fr mi the pliysiologic.il rpiarter. I’liysiology has 
brought to light no hu ts of essenii.illy novel significance In 

* JJain, MtaJ anti Hody, p ijo. cl Maudsley, op cii. c il. 
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thejr hearing on this problem. It has. indeed, given ns a 
better knowledge of the material stuirtuie o( the brain and 
nervous system, and of the oromrem f ol special piocesses 
theie in conjunction with mental states, but the general 
jirniciple of inundeiicndcnrc hctwctn mind and ivodv, illus- 
trated in such tacts, was forced on the, human intellect in its 
veiyearhe.t ath nijitsat psvchologu al specvilatum Moieovir, 
it ill becomes Cerehud Piivsi<jl"gs , which is still lu a very 
backward state, to dogmatize in this fashion.* •* ' 

In the next place, assuming for the moment fliat ail the 
assttlions regarding the intimate relations hetween neural 
conditions and menial hie wsie accuialcly liue, and in no 
wav exaggeiated. how would tins prove more than an extiinsic 
dependence ol the soul on the body which it enlivens ? " For, 
suppose tor an tintaiil that human thought was of such a 
iiatiiie th.il It could luit cvist without sensations, without 
linages and signs (1 do not iiuaii to sav that no kiiul of 
thought other than tins is possible), sui>pose. 1 i epeat, tii.it 
such weie the conditions of human thought, is it not evident 
that a nervous svsiem would he thou icijMucil to render 
sensation [los^dde, .uul a nervous eiuticto teiidir possible 
the concern r.Uion ol SI usalioii-. Ilu toimation ol signs and ol 
images/ According to that hv pollusis, the br.-iin would be 
the otgan of imagination ami of langii.ige, witliont vvlucli 
Ilu re would be no thought tor the hmn.iu mind.’’'" In such a 
rase — and tins is piociselv the thcorv of St.Thorua.s — what- 
ever afit’cls the oig.ni oi iiistimiuiii of the iiiiiui will naturally 
niodtly iiient.il opeiatioiis Now we have sliovvn ic.xivjliow 

• Of ihe itieory ot cernm scientists •thu all nif-ntal pheno- 
mena, whatever iheir varnsl rharini nstic shading, h,v\e exact 
equivalents, as it were, m sptvitic hui >> <>( the ncrvc-commoticuv of 
the living brain," (’roftssor Ladd reniai’hs Our first impression 
on considering the foregoii-g way ol acconnling lor uh iital pheno- 
mena IS that of a certain suriuising aiidariiy flip theoiv, standing 
on a slender basis of real f.ict, makes ,i le.ip into the dark which 
carries it conlnries in ndv.nnceol vvhtit ihe hglit of niodein lestv.rrh 
is now clearlv shining ’’ lie shows that cvi n in sush comptraiivi ly 
Simple problems as the determination of die ph)su!log’K.d con- 
ditions of variations in the qu.anmy, quality, and iime-iate of 
sensation, '■ almost eveiything neetlt'd for an ex.icl scieiiie of the 
relations of the molecular changes in the subst.incc ot the brain 
and the changes m the states of consciousnt ss rv l.tmentably 
deficient;" whilst as regards the neuial condilion-. of spnminl aus. 
such as the conviction of the pruififlt (') rama/ity, or ihe idea oj 
mAstantt, he shows that sciencu must remain in absolute ignoranco, 
(CL PMyttohgteal Psycholc>tn\ pp 502— -so;.) 

•* Janet. MaUnaltsm a/ tit Prevni p 134 
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intellect requires .is an essential condilioii llic operations of 
sense and 'iiiaeiiiation, and istlunfine extunsically dependent 
foi its mstenals on these uiKanic faculties Hnt, on the other 
band, study 111 the eliaiaitir ol its activity (r mi) has also 
proved to ns that the spmlinl power tiaiiscinds the ii ateiial 
oitlei, and tli.it tins powtr is in its n.itiiie essentially and 
intrinsically independent of inatti i The Lontiiuntv ot the 
organic process, if piuved, would he .icconnted foi hy the 
exercise vd the iniacinalue facnltv ,« Inch the iiitelltct rei|iin<;s 
as a condition of its operation 'J hat iieilhei irnagin.itioii nor 
organic nienioiv aie, .as H.iin implies, iiUtlUil.iul aelivitics, 
must ha\c been evident from the e.nhei p.u t ol this uoil, 

In answer to the s.ige obsenalioii tli.il wt ne\ei liinl mind 
ap.irt from tlie hodv.it is snfln lent to lepK th.it com oinitaiu e 
does not pitoe identity, and tliat al .ill e\ t nis «, c oiti n hnd 
Irody without iiuiid Wlieiuwci v\e inei t with a new gionp ol 
piOjrcrties oi ef.h cts UK.ip.dde ol heiiig aceoimted foi by 
previi iisly kiiewn causes, we ,ire hound, .tccoiding to the 
iini\ Cl sally rec ogni/cd < .uions ol plo^K.d st lence, to assume 
a new cause tor these phenoineii.i .'Xs ie_aid. the part ol the 
diffieullc w hu h bus sticss on the lelatioiis hetwien the 
charaetti of the liiain as a wliolc and mteliertnal ahilily, 
whilst we leadily .admit tli.it tlie castlv superior mental 
facilities of man would lead us to aiilicipale in Ins casi a 
iiioie perfect instillment than is to hi ioiinti iii the hinte 
kingdom it is worthy o( iiotict that science li.is as jet 
coriinlcleis tailed to assign any dislm'-t piopcrtj of m.an'1 
brain bj vhicli tiis irit< iltsinal snpciiontj is imarkcd " 

“ '■ gjncp (lit weight of ibe br, tin c.annot be th« 

measure of init lligente. Iicrrnise it so the elephant and ihc whale 
ought to excel the grcatesi buin.in gmius, thtrelore refuge has been 
taken in greater tilalwe weight bince again in this respect man 

is surpassed by se-veral of the smaller birds (eg . the tiimouw). and 
the adult by the child, the mulliplKity, complexity, and thicknea? 
of the convolutions on the surface of the brain are to afford the 
solution But since on this irinciple the ox ought to distinguish 
Itself by menl.al c.ip.irit) , appeal is made to the chi iriit al c oaslilution 
of the cerebral .suh.stance, and the excellence ol nmn's tuiellcct 
attributed to the richre.sof his brain in phosphorus, but here again 
the superiority ol the human cerebrum is disputed by two pro- 
verbially stupid animals, the sheep and the goose " (Guibcrlet, 
Psyckolope. p 255 ) rjn the relative weight. si7.e. etc , of brains, 
cf Ladd, op. cit Pt 11 c i , also Surbled, Lt Cerveau, cc iv — nil 
The latter writer gives some very interesting statistics on this point. 
Thus, the average cubic capacity of Parisian skulls — which are 
larger than those of most Eorojrean nations— is estimated to-day 
at abotit i,559c« whilst six skulls of "Cave-men." assigned to tlu 
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Man not a Conscious Automaton.— All Material- 
ists niccssaiilv ti-acli that conscious states can never 
condituin cir ilelt imine lnjtlily mf)v< incnts, Inn Dr. Shad* 
worth Hodg^son \^as, we tieii< \c, tiic first fi.tnkly to 
adiim the sull mote incmlihh c oii'.cqiicncc that states 
of const tousiiess never t on iition, th ti rniiiit, f)r modify 
taib othtr. “ There is real action and reaction between 
organs and p.iits of oig.ms in a ntrsoiis system, as well 
as lietween nerve and othti puls of the organism and 
bet\vi-en nerve and external stinuih, but there is no real 
ri action ol consv. toiisiu ss upon m r ve, itnd 110 nal action and 
reaction oj didcs I’f u .'oia sv ufon cadi oiker.'"^- Again, 
“ Trocess tonii.u''- ot < oiiv< lonstuss do not stand in any 
rel.itum ofn.ii totidiiiontng to one .mother. It is not 
pUa^iac 01 piun, for insianci', w hu h conditions desire or 
iirciiioii, noi Is n di'-nc whnh conditions vphtioii or 
reiisoiiitii; , but the a '.m. ot c^i^/nal adii'in w Inch condition 
the rintecetlents oindii.i.n in their conlimiation the ton- 
seqiieiits also."*’ To m.i)o> his meaning fjulte clear, 
Mr. Hodgsun taht s tiu tx.uiiple of a man turning aside 
to avoid a vvheelhairow. 'Die old-fashioned view is 
“ that tin Slate of consciotisiuss is a really operative 
link in till cli-iin of cv ents." This is a delusion. 'Phe 
true positive explanation is that the phv steal impression 
on the leiina deteimines the neivoiis jirocesses which 
result 111 the appropriate movement. 'I he mental state 
IS a mere 'piphenonunon. “ Throughout the process con- 

Pala’olitJiir p’ntxi, avfrap'e i/of, . and a cellection of ikulls of 
ancuiii t,auis reach i 5921. This diws nt'i st'cm verj favourable 
to Kvoluiieii Again, as rcg.vrils the weight of Ihe brain Cuvier 
used to be triumphantl) cited by niaU ri.ilists, as au example of 
great intellect, due to a very heavj br.iin — 1,830 grammes (aboul 
^ lbs ). The average British brain is atioiit 1,300 grammes (3 
But in recent limes cases of brains exceeding that ol Cuvier Iwve 
U'en found combined with very moderate abilities A still more 
surprising f.act is that CCandictia. whose mental gifts French mate- 
rialists, at all events, will be the last to deny, was possessed of 
actually only i,it>o grammes (ati lbs) ot ceiebrel materml, an 
endowment inferior to that of the lowest tribes ol savages Un- 
doubtedly, great intellectual power is, as a rule, accomMnied by 
a large bwln, but there are very serious exceptions to the law, 

'* Cf Tkt Meiaphysic of Experience Vol II p. 183. 

Op cit, Vol. I. p 446 
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scioiisness is initiated by and depends on iierve-niotion 
and not vice versa. . . . (The opposite view) would 
involve the assumption that at some point or other of 
the process, eiiher cfmscioiisness began to act as a rea] 
condition (having [irevioiisly been a condition. ite only), 
or an tinmateruil accent, which liad previously been 
dormant, was roused to activity. J^ut neither aiterna 
tive IS positively conceivable , neither of them has .my 
observed facts in its favour. On the othei hand, wec.m 
render all the phenomena positu eh inteliigiiile on liie 
hypothesis of neural action above set forth 

Dr. Hodgson is the ablest and meat consilient evnenent 
of psychological rnatci lalisin at the pu sent il i\ , but Ins 
candid acccpt.ance ot the consp(|iion( es ot tlial theory sconis 
to us to provide as pertect a teJuctio it~t u/niiri/ioii .is we need 
desire. Were the avoiding of present visible obstaci' s tlie 
only oper.ations to be arcoiiiucd l.>i, the coiupaiaiisely 
simple psychical and plusual pioces.ses invoKcd iiiiglif, 
{>ei halts, as in the case of ictle'i action, be thus nu'ch.iinc ally 
explained But a little reflexion suggests piobkms nhu h it 
will require considerable courage to sobe in tins (astiuui 
Thus; When tJie noxeJj.st is thiuJiiJig out hi.'i /dot, ui il.c 
detective is striviug to piece togi Ibei tin. fiagnu ntarv clues 
of a hidden cniiic, does no idea, /tt/iiig, or liisn, vviiu h wakes 
up within him exert any influence on las siibseijiK'nt menial 
slates? Do his thoughts ncvei •‘st.iiid m any lel.ition oi real 
conditioning to one another’’’ Wiicn uc s.i\ tii.it the con- 
sciousness of having received a diiibci.iie insult li.is e,\( ited 
anger and hatred which gciici.itcd an miplaiablc dcsiie of 
revenge, and that this motivi' iiisiig.it< d the ploUiiig and com- 
mitting of a cunningly contrived minder, is oiu language 
throughout purely mythological ? Is it possible to believe iliat 
the Jeeltng of the insult h,is itself contributed noilnng loM.iid.s 
arousing the hatied, nor this passion towards planning ot (he 
revenge? Does the apprebnisn.n ol the prcimssts ot a 
syllogism play no real part m eliciting the in/ernice ? It 
materialism be true, Di Hodgson’s coin lusioii is inevitalile; 
the neural antecedents amt Ifiey alnne coiuiitioii the neural 
consequents, the incidental phenomena of a conscious .state 
which happened to accompany the former have no iiifliu-nce 
upon the incidental pliununicna accompanying the latter. 
Unless we actejd this conclusion, xve ,aie told wc must admit 
that consciousness is ically active ui that “ an iniinateiiai 

*■' Voi it pp 315 —yiS 
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afjenl whirl) had pr('vion''Iy lucn durmant was roused lo 
activity’ Weaic j.d,id In sec the inc'vitahle altri natic e sc 
cleat U and so c'.iiididlc siatc*cl Tlic- due time of an irnmaieiial 
Sinn IS siin ouiidcd with ohsmntics and dilhmlties which it 
would he toohsli lo i^iiuie oi to seeU to luiiieal Ue 
ceitamU raiuuit jiictmc a soul hy the iiuaL,in.itiuii . sldl le=.s 
can We nii,i;,ine how it ails on the bc'ch , or ht.w n c iital acts 
and iifivons processes inthieiiee each othei Ihit it is 
liidiflcrc lit lo^ii to dc ny the ieaht\ ul an eciiit he cause we 
cannot liiia^jiiie the mode of its occnneiice. and tiie iiiahditv 
of oiir iinaf^in.ition to ctniecive the iiatiiii cjl iiiiiiiatcrio.f 
aj^eiii c lb n liail nason, iiidis d, upon which lo icjcxi the 
ducliiue ol a spiiitiial smil and tiuhiacc a sc-^ciii ol 
niaterialisni that iii.ikcb buch astonncliiiy, dc ii amis upi n our 
poweis ol laith 

Monism. — The most stuous assault, however, 
vvhicli at present IS btiiiu diicetid .luanisi ilic cic ctnne 
of a sptntnal send and liitutc Ide is that ol Monism 
proper. In its best kiu wn lot ms tins metaphv steal 
hypothesis, for U is I'Sse'iiti.illv a n i!aphys,cal conception, 
has been stvled the ])vtilili A^fut I tuon aiio the hiculity- 
hypoHusn, bc-eaiiso oi its niaiiit.imiii” that nu-ntaJ states 
and the’ cone oiiiii. lilt net \ e-c hane< s are siinpiy difleieni 
“aspects" oi oim and tin s.m c Ikipj'' it ha.s 1 C( n 
called tile A’ca' Jy/ nan’.'o// Itoiii its ailiiiity to the meta- 
physical tlieorv t'l till t. ether ol Mndeiii I’aiitln ism ; 
and It has also been termed llie doctrine ol Psytho- 
phystcal paialUlism trian its denial of all interaction 
between the psychical and the physical processes which 
take place in the Itvinp l.cmu '] iiis doctrine ol 
parallelism mis;ht, of coiiise, be tinned witti a mela- 
physie al theory ol huahsm, as rii tin svstemsof Descartes 
and Leiiimi/ . iiule’ed, it is to htutltsm it natur.illy 
points, but tR»v\'-:i d.iysit is gint rally employed in the 
intei’ests of hivwsnt for the pnr])ose ol describing the 
supfXDst'd relations of bi'dily ami mental states. Marked 
by important dtlleienees in the bands of its various 
exponents, Monism, in all its forms, adheres to tfie 
cardinal tenet that Mind and Body an not two dtsiinci 
realities but inertly two •‘aspeits," " sides, " or " phases" 0 / 
one being, and that there is no real luteracitoH between mental 
and bodily stales \\ . K, Chiiurd, A, Bam, Hetbert 
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Spencer, Huxley, and among recent psjchologists. Pro- 
fessor HofFding, are among the best known advocates ot 
this theor}. ; so we shall sketch and hnefly esdiniiie 
their views. 

The term Mind-Stuff w.is invented by Clifford to 
denote the material out of which he asserts that human 
minds are formed. According to him theie is attached 
to every particle of matter in the universe a bit of 
rudimentary feeling or intelligence. \\ lien the molecules 
of matter come together in certain forms and propor- 
tions, the attaclied atoms of numtal life, fuse into a 
complete self-conscious mind Neither the molecules 
of matter, however, nor the aiipended morsels of mind 
can have any inllutrue on tin oilnr. At Ic.ist, tilts is 
Clifford’s doctrine at times: “ I'lie pliysical facts go 
along Ay themselves, and the nuntal l.icts go along by 
themselves. There is a (aniUcltsm between them, but 
there IS no interference of om witli liie othei." 

The only arguments suggested in tieiciu e of these 
doctrines arc the assertions (il that l’li\siology has 
established an ahsolute and coiiipletf pauilUnsm between 
ps} cliicdl and plij si< al facts . (21 that |'1)_\ SICS has proved 
the itnpr ssii, Pity ol .iin mutual iiitiractuu between llitm; 
and (3) lastl), the f k t that (^liiloid’s view is essential 
to the theory, that all of us, IkhIi mnid .iiid body, have 
been developed out of interior organic forms and 
ultimately out of inorganic matter. Thus in his own 
words: "The only thing that we can come to, if we 
accept the doctrine of Evolution at all, is that, even in 
tlie very lowest organisms, even in the amoeba which 
swims in our own blood, there is something or other 

*• " When molecules are so combined as to form the film on 
the undtr ssie of a jelly-fish, the elements of mind stufl which go 
along with them are so combined as to form the faint hegiiininfis o' 
sentience When the moU-cuies an- so combined as to form the 
brain and nervous system of a vencluate, the correspond ing 
elements of miiid-siuff are so combimd .<s to form -some kind of 
consciousness When m.attcr takis il'*- complex form of ibt 
living human brain, ihc- corn spondinR niind-stiiff Uio s the form of 
human consciousness, having intelligence and volition ” {Leetuuf 
ami knitys, 2n(\ Kdit p 284. also Af/«rf Va! Ill pp Cm. <»5 ) 

** Op cit p 262 
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inconceivribly simple to us, which is of the same nature 
with our consciousness, .althoii<;h not of tlie same com- 
plcxitj', that is to say (for we cannot stop at oiaanic 
niatti r, Inomnn as we do that it must have aiisen by 
continuous jilij steal processes out of inoieaiuc matter), 
we are obliged to assume, in order to save conlimiity in 
our belief, that along with everv motion (>f matter, 
whether oiganic or inorganic, tlieie is some fait which 
corresiionds to the inent il fact iti ourselves.” (Op cit. 
p. abb I 

Defcndeisofa s|iiiitiidl plul(iso]>lu’ are not necessarily 
opposed to I'-voliUion, when tint liypoihesis is proptrly 
limited and detmed’ but Clifford's st iti iiient that we 
know all living lx mgs *• must h.ui- arts, n by continuous 
phj sical pion sses out ot ui agamc matter, ” is alnmst 
amnsing for its andaciti It is, of coaise, siniplr tbe 
reviise I'f till truth. .\n ineiwbelunng weight of 
scientific evidence and antliuiity eslahlislus tiie fact 
that itfe ts never noUcd from iiioivonh matter. Even 
suentists as unlilteis to be prejudicid against the 
doctrine ol aluogi nesis as Huxlei and TynUall are 
forced to conless that evident e of a single case of 
spontaiuoiis geiier.uion has never )et been adduced. 
.\s rig. lids tilt' other arguments, we ma\ lor the present 
men ly call attention to the truth that even weie coni- 
pK'te parallelism, in the sense of reciprocal correspond- 
ence hetwetii every form of mental state and definite 
neural piocesse.c, fully demonstrated — hopeless tliough 
the prospeit of this result be — nothing would have j'et 
been efficted towards the reduction of mental activity 
to a mete appendage of such nervous changes. .\s tor 
tilt statement, that science has proved the non inter- 
ference of tlie two sets of phenomena, it is fioth false in 
Itself and in conflict with Clifford’s owm tLaeliuig on 
Otlier occasions, and with that ol the school to which he 
belongs. The majoritv of that school teach that bodily 
processes, at all events, determine changes in our 
mental states. 

Dr, Bain does not appear to go quite so far as Cliffoi-d. 
Mental life in man he considers to be a “ subjective aspect ” 
of bodily changes ; but that there are “ subjective aspects*' 
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attached to all movement*! of every kind ot matter he has not 
the courage to asset t. This pnsmon, of course, leaves on 
hiE hands the awkward difficulty — » In should this very cuiious 
“ subjective aspect,” of which there is no trace iti the rest of 
the material woild, siiddcnlv iiiaiiiicst itself iii the case of 
thos(> portions of tlie uiiivoise which we call liviiif; beings? 
To atone, however, (or the deficiency just ineiittoDcd, he is 
v.goious enoui^h in insisting that mental life is but .in 
“aspect" or "side” or " face ” or "phase" of neural 
changes, and that theiefoie it has no lealitv indejiendent of 
such changes, and no power of alTcitim; tbeir comae. He 
strongly objects to the [ibi.isi ‘ \!ii,d and body act upon 
each other." There is men ly a roiilimioiib senes of physical 
events with iiiartive subjective "aspects" “ kV e have," he 
assures us. "every leasoii loi believing that theie is m 
company with all our mental processes, an unbroken material 
succci<:ioii I'lotn the ingtess of a sensation, to the out going 
responses in attion tlie men al succc.ssion is not for an iiKstaiit 
I'lsseveied from a jdiysical succesMon.” '' 'the ncuial 
changes are deter'iiintd solelv bv neuial antecedents, the 
material sequence carries with it the mental sequence, but 
rannot in the slighest degice Vie modified by the latter 
Nevertheless, " The only tenable supposition is, th.it mciihil 
and physical proceed together as undivuletl tn'ins. When 
(lieiefoie we speak of a mental cause, a mental agency, we 
have always a two-stdid cause, the eflet t jirodiiced is not the 
effeet of mind alone, but of mind in company with body. 
That mind sliould have operated on tlie body is as nitich as 
to say. that a two sided phciioriieiioii, one siiU licing bodilv, 
can iiilhu nee the body; it is aftei nU bu,ly uttiii/' upon body. 

. . 'J he line of mental sequence is thus, not mind causing 
body, and bodv causing mind, but mind body giving birth to 
vnud-bodv ; a iiiiich moie intelligible position.”'* 

Herbert Spencer seems to hold ajipioximatel , t!ie same 
view as Or. i5.nii, tliimgh his general system of livoiution 
would appe.'ir to lead on to ClifToid’s doctiine o{ mind -stuff. 
Mental stales, he allows, cannot be identified with nervous 
processes. The two sets of facts are separated by " a 
tlilfcieiice winch franseends all other differences." All forms 
of consciousness are, he teaches, resolvable into elementary 
iiriil.s of feeling akin to electric shocks. These correspond to 
pulses of molecular motion transmitted thiough the sentient 
nc-ives. Hut tlie sensation of shock made known through our 
inuer consciousness can never be analy red into the physical 
mevements observable, if at all, by our external senses These 

Umd and Body, p. 131 >* Op cit i>p. 131. 13s. 
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8ie Ins wonls • "VVlien the two modes of Being which we 
distiugiMsli as iiihj/cl and object have been severally leduced 
to their lowest terms, anv fuilher < ompieherision imist be au 
as-sinnlatioo of lliesc lowest terms to one anothei . and, as 
we have already seen, this is ne^.itued by the ve. y distinction 
ot subject and object, whirh is itsell the corisciotisuess of a 
difference tran^ceitdiiif; all other di^erenui So tar tiom helping 
us to think of them as of one kind, analysis senes but to 
render inoie manifest the impossibilitv of finding lor them a 
common concept — a thought undei which they can be united. 
Let it be granted that all existence distinguished as objective 
may be resolved into the exi>-teiue ot units of one kind 
(material), . and let it be fuither gi anted, that all existence 
distiiigiiislied as subjective is resolvable into units of con- 
sciousness, similar in nature to those which we know as 
nervous shocks, . . . can uc think of the snliicctive and 
objective activities as the same > Can the oscillation of a 
molecule be repieseiited tn consciousness side by side with 
a nervous sliock and the two be ree.ignucd as one ^ No 
effort ciialilcb us to .Lsamil.ite the.n 1 l,,it a unit of feehn'^ has 
iwlhinf; in cuiiiiiiun with a unit o) inotooi tieniincs more than ever 
manifest when we bnirj the two into juxtaposition." In spite, 
however, of the uu oinp.itible ehai.uter of jilu sical and 
mental processes, Speiuer tmally (oiichides that both ate 
but •' faces '■ or “ asjiecis ’ of one .iiid tbe same siibsti.atuin : 
“ Mind (i.e., conscious states) and nervous action are 
subjective and objective faces of the s.uiie tiling"* The 
giourid fur this unihcatiou ot iiienl.il ,ind jvliysical plicno 
inena is the same as that uiged liy Chifoid and Or. Barn 
— the lutiinate correspondence between the two senes. As 
to the nature of th-s one ultimate reality . ul which mental and 
bodily activities me but diverse asiiects, Spencer assnies us 
that it IS unknowable. 

Criticism of Monism. — Each form in w hich the Oonble- 
Aspect theory h.is been advocated, stands exposed to number 
less special difficulties, but hetewe have room to touch only 
on a few of the most general objections, which tell universally 
against every repiesentation of the doctrine. 

1. Dilemma.— The advocate of the new system must accept 
either of two aliematives. He must, with Clifford, look upon 
thi8“double-aspectedness”as a universal piopertyot matter; 
or he must, with Dr. Bain, limit it to living beings. In the 
first case he lias to make an absolutely incredilile assumption 
without a scrap of evidence in its favour. In order to do 
away with the souls of a few living beings, who do not 

•• PnnetpUs »/ Psychology, Vol, I g 62. * Op cit p 140. 
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conshtiite Uie one liiiiidietl millionth part of the mass of the 
plusit.il woild, he lia.s to ass.ii;ii a iiienia) lilc to ev'eiy grain 
of sand and drop of vsriter on ttie eaith. He has to ascribe 
to every niolec II le ot matter in the iniucrse something the 
natiii e of w Inch raiiiiot lie imagined, and ot tlie existence of 
which neither the (‘ipei inient.-, ot science nor tlic observation 
of mankind has i\ei disioveied tlie slightest trace. Siicli is 
the modest demand on oni poweis ot taith made In scientists 
— who can, when it smts tliern, lie so exacting in tlieir 
demands for pioot l.itn '1 \ ndall, s\ nipathctic though he he 
with such Mews, isfnrittl to declare “It is no explanation 
to sax that olijcctnc and .siihjeitixe arc two sides of one and 
the same pheiioinciion W'hx should the phenomenon have 
two sides ^ 1 heie aie ph nt\ ot iiiohenlar rnolioiis whli li ilo 

not exhibit tins t« o-siflednesa J)oi s w.itu kliink oi (eel 
when It uses into frost fei le, upon a w imh w pam ? It not, 
why should the moleciilai motions ot tin hiam he. voki d to 
this mysteiioiis companion toiisi loiism ss?” •' 

Should he adopt the sci ond alteinatixe. the delemler of 
this douhlc-facrd tin my h.is to « xpl.im tlie nn.iceoniilahle 
appearance of the siihjei live aspect wt.iie it I'lesents itself 
in conscious heings It is a m w plKmomeiion. ditleimg tioin 
all prexiotislv existing plieiiomc-i.a hv "a dllTeieiice that 
transcends all olhei diHi i« mes ” Whence does it come? 
riivsK isls will not admit cicatioiis out ol nothing, and neither 
will they allow tliat consciousness is mciely a new form of 
the material energy of tlie tinixeise, even wtie siieti a tiaiis- 
lorniafion eonceivahlt If in.itenal force i.s tniinmut^d into 
mental states, tlien, iiiihss ttie law of the coiiserx ation of 
eneigy he ahandoned, the n-xeisc operation must aUu hold, 
and mental states ninst he capable of issuing lorlh in the 
furin of ]>liysical action. C onstiuus mental states would thus 
be capable of attmg upon matter, but this is pieciscly what 
ad xocates of Monism cicc laie to 1 c impcissilile 1 tiat mental 
acts cannot aftect material piocesscs is the most fiiiidaiiieiital 
article of their creed. Acccudingly, whichevei of the two 
necessaiy alternatives he accepts, the aiiti-apirituahst finds 
himself m an equally unsatisfactory position ** 

2 . Mental States not Composite.— 11 we inquire morecloselv 
into the nature ot this hypothetical “ stiiff,” out of which 
intelligence, emotion, and volition aie alleged to lie inanu* 
lactiired, the ahsuiditv ot the doc tunc it brought still more 
closely home to us. What is this material ? Is it conscious? 

Cf Mallock, Is Ltfi uwtii Living? p i8o 
“ Cf Herbert. Moiltrn Realism ExamineJ. p. 71 Sects. 7— H 
Comatn some very good criticism of ihis theory. 
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Most sn]ipoiters of the tlicory, we believe, would answer, No. 
How then IS It like our mental lilc ’ Does a niultiplit ity of 
unconscious acts constitute an act of conscious iiitelllRence ? 
If, on the other hand, we ascribe real but incipient conscious- 
ness to the molecules of iiiaUcr, anvl if mental life is the 
outcome of their coinbmation, it would seem that a inental 
existence ought to belong to all material objects with which 
experience piesents us Have plants, or then leaves, or the 
various parts of the human body minds of their own ? Is a 
uew steam-tug a thing of joy to itself? What are the 
emotions of a deserted coal-mine? Or is it only verv swia// 
lumps of coal that ha\e minds ’ Dllie soul of carhon dilferent 
111 kind from that ol riitrogi n or o\jgcn ? 

lint <*\ en were it gianted lli.it sin ii allotments of subjective- 
aspect vvote attached to all nioh-cul 's of matter, they would 
not solve the pioblcni. We have alieady demonstrated the 
spirituality of man's intellect and will, and we liave shown 
the peculiar indivisible chaiadcr of su[>i a -.sensuous acts, 
s.icli as COIR eption, judgment, tcasoiiing, and sclf-conscioiis. 
lU'ss ; hut in doing so «n h-ne disproved the double-aspect 
tlicory. Ttie unity of cou>-ciousncss cannot be an amalgam 
of moist Is of subject ne-a.spcct essentially dejiendent on 
*■,101100(1 molecules Siiuple abstract ideas, judicial acts and 
free volitions, cannot te a mere compound of electric shocks 
or of uncoiiscjoiis units 1 hey are induisible acts, and they 
must peit.iiti to an nidiMsible agent ollici than mattei. As 
Lotze argues, analogical infeiences from the combinations 
of jdiysical forces to the fusion of mental states mislead, not 
only from the dissiniiiarity of the two cl.isses of events, but 
fioin inaccuracy lu describing the operations of the former. 
In nature two abstract ' forces ’ or ‘motions' never coalesce 
to form a lesultaut. What really happens is that tvio bodies, 
moving or at rest produce a motion of a bo.iy or bodies. Now 
tiioveinenls or forces exisimg in this concrete way are not 
simple, hut divisible into parts seated in the various molecules 
of the body. But in thought, especially in the unity of con- 
sciousness involved in judgment and self-knowledge, wo has-e 
a real concrete, indivisible actuity, which accordingly must 
pertain, not to an assemblage ol separ.ite molecules, but to a 
single stiH(>le ageiil Somewhat similarly James writes ; 

•' Tim theory o( mental units ' compounding with them 
selves,' or ' integiating ' is logically unintelligible. It leaves 
out the essential featuie of all the 'combinations' we 
actually know. All the (mibinations which we actually know 
are ei-fecis UTought by the units said to be combined upon some 

■ Cf htetaphysU, J 14 1 and ilicToeosiHus. Bk U. c i K 5. 6 
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r.NTiTV Ollier Hu.n llu'iu\eires. W'ltliviut lliis loatuie of a incdiiun 
or vehicle, the notion of < omhiiiation has no sense. In othei 
words, no possible luiinber ol entities (c.ill them as loii like, 
whether foices, mat<ri.-il piriities, or mental elements) in 
sum themselves to'.tetlui baeh remains in tlie sum vvliat it 
was; and the sum itself exists only for a bystander who 
happens to overlook the mills and to apprehend the sum as 
such , or else it exists in the shape of some other effect aa an 
entity exteinal to the sum itself ' A statue is an ugyregaltnn 
of p.articles of inaible; but as such it has no unitv For the 
spiCtator It IS one, in ilsell it is an a.tgret'ate , just as to 
the consciousness of an ant tiawhie.; over it, it may ajjaiii 
apjiear a iiieie a';;ie .ite.‘ (Koxie 1 \1 usual sounds do not 

'■oiiihine per se into coiuoids or discords Concord and 
discord are nam< s t.»r then coiiihined eltects on that exteinal 
inediiiiii the e.ir VVh< re the cic'iii ntal units .ire sujiposed 
to he feelings the case is in no wise .dt- ied I .ike a hiindied 
of them, shuffle and [lack them .is < lo>< loijctheras you i an 
(whateiei that mav iiu in), .still each lem uiis the same fccliUK 
it always was, shut in its own skin, windowli ^s if^noiMiit of 
what tlic other leclm", ,iie .md nn an Theie would bo a 
hundred and. first tec'lmj; theie, it when a yionp oi senes of 
such teehnt;s wen set up a const loiisiioss hJou ,/ie t.i the i;roup 
as s.tch should enit rqo And this hniidie I .iiid fiisl feeling 
would be a tttillv new f.ict . the hiindied ongnial tceliiigs 
might, by a curious pbvsual law, be a signtil loi its rrM/Mii, 
when they came together, but they would have no sub 
stantial ideiititv with it, nor it witfi them, .nni one could 
never deduce the one fioni the otlieis. oi nn .my mieihgihle 
sense) say that tXvey evolved it Take a si ntence of .1 ilo/en 
word®, and take twelve men and tell to eai h one woid fheii 
stand the men in a row or jam them m a himi h. .uid let each 
think of his word as inteniU as lie xvill . iiowhi re will there 
be a consciousness oi the whole seiUeiiee We talk of the 
* spint of the age' and the ‘sentiment of the people,' and 
hypostatize public 'opinion' But we know tins to bo 
symbolic speecii, and never dream that the • sjiirit,' • seiiti 
nient,’ etc., constitute a coiiscionsiiess othei than and 
additional to that of the several indi\ uiiials whom the woids 
‘age,’ or ‘people,’ or ‘public’ denote Tin; piivate munis 
do not agglomerate into a higher coiiipound mind. This lias 
always been the invincible contention of the spintnalista 
against the associatiunists in Psychology.” 

Op cil pp 158 — Oo The Italics .ind capitals are those rt 
Proiiissor James himself His argument h*re is, it seems to ns, 
pertiKitly sound, but, notwithstanding bis disclaimer fp. 163), fatal 
to bis own theory How can ” the present section of conscious- 
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Absurd consequences. — Advocatc.s of psycho- 
physical parallelism as well as of all forms of mateiiahsm 
agree at least in this, that mental state s cannot act on 
the body. The mam object in describing conscious 
activity as parallel to, or as an aspect, or phase of a 
nervous process, is to eniphasii'e its incapacity for the 
production of any physical change If it be once 
admitted that mental agentv is leaily operative ad 
extra, that conscious state's iln iea!!\ tjriginate bodily 
movements, then the one great c\cel!tnce claimed for 
the monistic theories with wbub ue an here engaged is 
abandoned.-’* The existence ol ,in ethi lent energy 
distinct from material foict* is admittc d, .ind the chief 
tenet of the spiritualist pliilusciplu r is gi.mted. It is 
to guard against siu h a contingency that Rain and 
Hofiding insist “that there is no miniire of nervous 
continuity,'' and ClifToid that “ tin jibysital facts go 
along by tliemsclves," and “the mental facts go along 
by ihenisehes.'' The' ndniission of a second real 
agent capable of inteiicTing with or modifying in the 
most inhnilc simal degree the cocitse of material events 
IS alisoUilelv latal to .ill momstic cvnli-spnitiiahst 
systems Rut wc venture to doubt whether the 
astonishing consoqiienci s in regard to most of our 
beliels — scientihc as well as vulgar — wlncli inevitably 
proceed from the denial of mental effmiency have been 
adequately realized by these writers. 

Mind's efficacy in Evolution — 'I In* theory of I'v'ohitiou, for 
instance, will liavt to we.u u soiiifwh.ct alteied appcataiice as 
a rational explanation of facts, it it he tiue th.it conscious 
states never influence bodily niovcment The doctunc ol 

ness," the merely " p.i.ssjng thought" act as byslander" to sum 
up the senes of long p,asi stales into the unity of a Self ? Or if 
]ame« chooses the other attcrnative and says that the pr<*se»nt 
thought in which 1 coRni/e Ihc unity of nty past sUtes, is "an 
tffKionan entity txUtHU I to the sum itself" (of these states), is not 
this "entity" alter all very like the vulgar common -'cense soul 
conteroptuouftly discarded because it "exjitams nothing and 
luaranteea nothing " On this question 'ic'e also pp 47, 48 above 

*• The idealist may maintain the real ettic lency of mind, but he 
does so by denying the independent reality of tnauer — with the 
disastrous results .ilready indicated (pp, tij— n6 J 
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natural selection in the animal kingdom is built on the 
assumption of serviceableness of pleasure and pain in the 
struggle for life. Herbert Spencer never wearies of expatiat- 
ing on the utility of both the agreeable and the disagreeable 
qualities of action in the contest for existence. Pleasure and 
pain are according to him not merely the foundations of 
morality, but the prime agents in the development and 
perfecting of all sentient life.** Darwin is still more copious 
in showing how accidental actions, qualities, and experiences 
which artord satislailion in c«it'>iqiicnct of ihitt su.ti\factwu. 
emerge tiiumph.int from a’nong mmmieiahlc v.Timtions, and 
thus secuie tlieir own p.r->.crv,ilion The heaiititiil coloin's 
and songs of sever.il rpecit-^ of buds, lot example, aie held 
to he the result ol long gradual exohiiii'ii under thf consl.uit 
action of sexual selection — indmdtials inhi'iiun!; riclier 
attractions mort easilj securing mates. Ilut what “ ulihtv " 
or “ scrvicealjicness ’’ tan fine < olouis or plc.is ml or paiidul 
feelings posee-'S in the sh Jor Ujc if the\ nmei dctciinme 
or mod'ty bodily activity? 11 cons< ions st.ites and cerebral 
processes ate inticly parallel series of cwnis ahn b never act 
on each other, how can the lucference tor .igioeahle feelings 
favour the production of tlie inoveinenis to which Uiv feelings 
are attached ’ How can pleasure oi pain exert a selectne 
influence in favour of certain kinds of physical action - 

Other Minds non-existent? — dgaiii, if thought nei ci lealJy 
influences action, what pioot have we that othei tnnids than 
oui own exist ? \Ve at picscnt inlei other minds hei aiisc wc 
look on certain actions and c’piession.s of oiir fell- w iiioii ar 
eflerl.s of ceitam fceltnus and vulilioin akin to om own, and 
deem them incapable ot hapjiemiig except in const qiienee ol 
such mental states Hut anouluig to the new theoiy tliese 
actions are nothing of the soil. They are merely the efiects 
of previous neuial gioupiugs, and might have taken place 
just the same whether the iie-ntal states acconipamed tlieiii 
or not. The latter aie merely ap]ieiu)ed inactive “ phases,' 
or “ epiphenoiriena," which can occasian "no rupture ol 
nervous continuity." We may still, peilntps, infer tliC e\i<,t 
ence of other brains, but logically the gestuics, woid.s, and 


*• Sentient existence can evolve only on condition that ploanire- 
giving acts are life sustaining acts ’■ (ilalti ,'/ p 8y i ” Huring 
the evolution of life pleasuios and jviuis iuve ucci ssaniy bwis the 
incentives Co, and deierrents liom. actions which the conditions ol 
existence demanded and negaiit'cd J he plva..tires of si mpathy 

exceeding its pains lead to an exercise ol it winch strengthens it/ 
l/M p *45 ) 
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actions of our nci^hbonrs might have been precisely the 
same d ci)Hsctnutnt\‘; hail no exi'^tence 

But retlexioii thsrti\cis coiiaequciices still more surprising. 
The wliolf past history of the world, the building of cities, 
the invention of machinery, tlie commerce of nations, the 
eniigiations of pei'plcs, the rise and fall of civilizations, all 
that has been done on this pl.inct hv human beings, might 
have happc iicd in pici iselv the same «av if there had never 
awoke to consciousness a single hum. in imnd ' .Ml the pam 
and sorrow, all the lov and gl.-nliiess, all the love and anger 
that we suppose to have governed the woild s historj might 
never have bei n, and that liistoiv' mif^ht hci,ie tun exactly ike 
same course ' The neural gioupings, the i < lehi.il movements, 
which were the true, ultimate, and only c.aiisfs of the various 
aetions ol hiliiiaii heiitgs have never oiu e hef n interrupted, 
modified, oi inteifcn tl with hv tlmst “ aspi tts " or “ phases ” 
which ( onslitiUe the. “ parallel " senes of i onscious states, 
since the hist man app> ued on th< eaith Given the original 
collocation of the nuteiial atoms liom which (he piescnt 
cosmos has been evolved .and everv (viuit. down to the least 
incident ot our dath hie, was therein rigidiv and suthciently 
determined, even ttiough no single act ot mtelligence or 
volition liad ever wakened into life ! 

* “It IS admitted that itie feelings of otheis cannot themselves 
be perceived by any sense, ceitain bodilv inoveinents only are 
perceived, which arc supfosnl to indicate feelings it is admitted, 
further, that thes»’ movements proceed with the strictest physical 
sequence . in other words, that in the absence ol Icelmgs they would 
lake place just as tiny do It follows th,at mmvl leaves no trace of 
Its presence in the movements by whuh alone it is reve.aled, What is 
this but to say a is a pure supposition, w'lthout a sin,glc vestige of 
evidence i The only ovivleuce science can have of anything is that 
it is. or effects some ch.inge, some movement Whatever effects no 
change, makes no sign ui the material world, is to physical science 
non-existent " (Herbert, op cit p 113 ) 

" This argument is stated with much force by Herbert. (/6ui 
p 133 ) It should be borne in mind that the present a^ument does not 
involve any particular metaphysical theory of causiihty. Accepting 
even Mill's definition of causation as invariable saccesstan, our con- 
tention would still retain its force The defender of the double- 
aspect doctrine may of course msUnclitiely attribute minds to other 
human bodies, but be has no rational grounds tor believing in such 
minds; consequently he cannot maintain mental states to be 
constant eoiuomttmfs or eomhfions of physical actions The latter, he 
asserts, are unaffected by the former, and so might have occurred 
precisely as well without them If the mind cannot modify or 
tnffuence bodily movements, then, clearly, it contributes nothing to 
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4. Meaniog-Iess Terms — Finally, the entire i ocabulary used 
in the exposition of the thcoiy, is a ventahle tniiseiim of non- 
sensical and sophistical terms. Hyphens, aiiihiKiious epithets, 
and cloudy metaphorical lanfpiage ore pi ofu-sely employed in 
pretended explanations of facts of which no real account is 
given. What idea i.s really conveyed to the mind by such 
words as “ double-aspect,” “ mind-stiilf,'’ “ fwo-sided cause,’’ 
“subjective and objective sides ol the same fact,” “ undivided 
twins," “ douhle-taccd unit) ’’ ? We know what is meant b) 
“ stuff ” when we talk of the mateiials out of which a table 01 
a suit of clothes is made, but the word becomes absolutcl) 
unmeaning «heu spoken of an intellectual idea, like that ol 
Beinf’, or of tfie sinipfe cognitive act of self-conscionsness. 
“ Double-aspert ” signifies, or ought to signify, two views or 
points of viewing what is known to be one and the sanu 
thing , but heie we have two .sets of facts or things “ differing 
by a difieronce th.it transcends all other differences ” Surely, 
then, to speak of the imextended mind and the material brain 
as “ a.spects " of the same fact, is merely a childish attempt 
to deceive ourselves with half-iindcrstood words. 

Similarly, the teiins, "objective side of a feeling” and 
" subjective side of a ner%’ous cut rent,” when intended to be 
taken as a philosophical explanation, and not a.s mere 
metaphorical jihrases expiessive of ignorance, ate a pcn'eision 
of language. “ The expression. ‘ a two-sided can.se,' is one ol 
tho,se figures of spcecti which are the crutches of Metaphysics, 
and enable halting theories to make progiess. Wc find the 
same difficulty in realizing in our mind the conccjitioii of 11 
tufo-stded cause as we have in realizing a bluc-soiitid or a three 
sided motion A Cause is defined m L)r. Bain’s own Logic, 
as " the entire aggregate of conditions or circumstances 
requisite to the production of the effect." But if mental 
states form part of the aggregate of conditions required to 
effect a given movement, then mind is no longer a mere 
“aspect" of physical processes: it is a really efficteni agent 
which occasionally "ruptures the nervous continuity,” and 
Mr. Bain’.s doctiine, in company with all other forms of 
materialistic monism, at once falls to the ground. If mental 
states do not co-operate in the production of physical clianges, 
then they must not be described as past-causes, or the " side ” 
of a cause, wittiout self-coiitcadiction. 

the wonderful wotIcs of civilization, and, so far as these latter are 
concerned, might never have been This is one of those curious 
but strictly logical consequences of this theory , which its supporters 
do not care to obtrude on public attention 

» Cf. M Guthrie, On Mr bptncer'i Unification 0/ Knowledge, p. 848 
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Monism: Conservation of Energy and Law of 
Inertia. — To many minils the most serious attack in 
recent years on the spirituality of tlie .Soul is that based 
on the doctrine of the couservaiton of energy. Though 
sometimes specially directed against frec-wM, the objec- 
tion, if valid at all, disproves the possibility of any 
influence of mind upon body'. Physical energy', defined 
as capacity for doing work, may be either kinetic, e.g., that 
of the flying bullet, or potential, e.g., that of an elevated 
weight. Numerous experiments in chemistry and physics 
go to show that in the transmnt.itions of energy from 
one form to another none is lost or gained, and the 
results have been formulated in the statement : The sum 
of the kinetic and potiiittn! tvergies of anv isolated system of 
bodies remains coiisiaiit. This eonclusion has been still 
hirther gi neralued in the foim ot the Law. The sum 
total of Clingy in tlii universe ala.ivs leiiianis the same From 
this geiieiali/.ation the positivist psychologist passes to 
a further inference, the doctrine ol “psychophysical, 
parallclisni " — uuntal and bodtiv ihangts never affeit each 
other; and then by one more logical leap to Monism — 
mind and boily arc mere diverse phcnomi n.d mamfesta* 
tions of one substratum. 

It has also been maintained that this final con- 
clusion is confirmed, if not independently proved by 
the principle of inertia, Newton's first l.uv ot motion: 
“ Every body continues m its state of rest oi uniform 
motion in a straight line exiept in so fai as it iii.iy Ik 
compelled by impressed forcis to change its state.” 

Harald Hoffding 18 perhaps the ablest exponent of this 
argument, so we shall cite fioin his On/hms of Psychology. 
The italics are ours : 

” MatcrlaL phenomena appeal iii the foi in of space. . . . This 
characteristic distiiigiushes them fiom staie.s of consciousness, 
yet does not contain anything by which the material is 
sharply defined and closed off as a w orld in itself For me 
might conreive these sfaluit movements as hmught about by some- 
thing non-spatial. The mateiial world would in tliat case he 
open to influences from without. Hut scientific research 
makes such a possibility always iiioie inadmissible. It now 
applies in all departments the principle that every material 
movement must he explained fy emothet material movement. The 
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very hrs.t principle (the law of inertia) on which luitural 
sciriiii’ IS based, IS that the state of a materia! point (icst ot 
inoieincnt in a stiaii,'ht line) can he altcicd <>n)i (lii<)ii;,h tin 
influence of anotliei materutl point ®. . I'liis prim iph lannot 
from its natuio admit of ne il pim'f. It is the fundamental 
assumption with which natui.il scitnce comes into . \isterire. 
. . . The like liokis ti ue of a moie special piinciplc, namely, 
of thu consei itilion of matter and eiieit^y Afodcin ( liti iistrv is 
based on the assumption confiimed In miiiicious e\pei iim nts 
that in all chanjtcs of iii.atci tne sum of the matei lal atoms 
remans the same ’ (pp 50, 31./ Living l>ciiif;s, llofrdiiif; 
assiiies I'S, aic in 1 o wav an cxiipiion to this law. The old 
notion of a “ vil.d foice " >;o\ctniiK tlic ptowtli and ri’jnodiic- 
tion ot the 111 iiil; orsamsui IS ilhisMn I'his docti me is really 
only a mylholoj^ical wa) oi exiiressmi; the ama/< mi nt winch 
the iiniipie cli.iiartcr at otf;antr pheiiomt na i \( ited " ip. 34.)” 

Still less does the mind art upon the bial\ 01 iiit lend. 
“There is no justification foi maint<iining as a fact that a 
bodily process cause‘> a m. iitat pime..s 01 the rnerte. . . . The 
supposition that a causal relation m.iv exist between the 
ni( ntal and the iTiatett.il is ronti.irylo tiu dintnueof the inii'.erva- 
Uon o) eneipv, fax at the i>oint wheie the mateiial iieive inotcss 
should be coiueitcd (net into a menial activity a sum of 
phvsical cneij’v would disappear witlioiit hems imide jcmod by 
a loiiesiKjiidmj; sum of [ilu ,.tal eneritv (ji ss ) “ It will be 

e,isii) seen that it avails iio'luiiK to sav that the mind iiiav not 
be able to incrca.se the 'aim of plivsnal rnersy, but that 
it can alter the direction ot 'he appln d eiK’rjty A physical 
mmoment does tint < lianye its dilution except under the 
inlliieiii e of a phvsical t'uii of a ceitam sticmjtli So that tins 
yubterfugc ah) of neussity i.nif.v the enerj^v of consciousness a 
physnal einiyy ” (p. 56 ) - A.s theic is a jiei feet correspondence 

The lati’ of tnti'ia is h< rc rais-slaled As unni .ilwve (p 517) in 
.iJewton's wools, it doc, lun .isscit lliat llie tTlovcnicnt of a body can 
be aflected orilj tiy ihe inthienci- of anothi-r inaleri.il agent. Newton 
himself would iimer liave admitted cm li a principle. Yet It may be 
conceded that physical science prescinds from all bat material 
agencies 

■*' Were iloffd’ng not committed to this view we doubt if he 
would write tlius to-day The best authorities in biological .science 
now udinit that the aticnipl to explain life mechanic.dly -so much 
in vogue twenty-five jx.irs .ago — has faded all along the line ; and 
that the present tcndciu y is universally back low.nds vitalism. Cf 
Prof Haldane, " Vitalism, ‘ Ninetetuth Century (hept. 1898) 

* Here is a truly naive pclttio principii After copiously proving 
universally admitted facts, the writer slurs over the crucial question, 
and devotes just two lines, plus an abusive epithet, to establish 
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between mental and nenra) proce.sscs, whilst the lav' nf the 
con.'itri'atwn of energy precludes real interatti'ui between them, 
the only satisfactory scientific conception ot tiieir iclatioiis is 
that “ Mind and body, consciousness and brain aie evolved 
as different foims of expiession of one and the same beuif;.” 
(54,) “Both the parallelism and the prnput huiialtty between 
the activity of consciousness and cerebral activity point to an 
identity at bottom. . . We, have no nsbt to take mind and 
body for two hemps or substances in nciprocal interaction ” 
(64 )** In fine, “ the Identity-hypothesis regards the mental and 
matcri.il worlds as two manilcstalions of one and the same 
beinp both pivcn in e\pt iiciicc.” i66 ) Still, lest the reader 
might begin to suspect th.it the scientific psvcbologist has 
after all lapsiil into Metapliv-ics, he is rcassvned and com- 
foited by the stateniciit “ C-onciiiiinp the inner relation 

the fundamental thesis on wh.ch his atlack upon dualism rests* 
The two lines are either a puiriU ai 1 irulev.int truism, or a formal 
begging (if the whole (liiesiioii in dispute The assumption that a 
physical moi'i'ineitl is m.'dincd ,>nl\ hv a physual force is a truism for the 
astronomer, chemist, phvsicist. &c uho atsliact from all but physical 
forces , hill It IS the prscisi point to be proved in regard to the moral 
sciences, ellnts, oconomte,- a'sthetiis psychology, which all assume, 
and find the same soil of vcrm.anon fo /-r assumption, that non-pnysual 
forces —motives and volitions — direct physical movements What 
Ckt Moh! I luu to prove is, e g . that the ideas of Indepinidence " or 
bntist aupn nney " have bad no real H!‘'uence m originating or 
'n duet ting th.it special commotion of material p.irticlcs and trans- 
niiii.ituinof pits sic.il energv c.illcd the Boer war.” h'or this, neither 
a quisiion-lH'gging epithet, not an irrelevant truism will suffice 
iVssuiedly the t.ict that the physwal scientist may lustly assume this 
law of inertia with only appionmate proof in regard to lifeless matter 
does not compel the moral scientist to admit it vvuhoul UNy proof, 
rigid or approvimatc, regarding hvmr consetous beings 

Surely the paralUtim ot two activities would point not to erne 
but to tail ffistinct substrat,! Again are they pai.dlt 1 in spare, or in 
time’ Or how ’ Are txmtinuous ’ I-'vjxirietu ■■ aftiims me,ntal 
states accompany only a fiaction of neural processes , and present 
science professes prt'found ignorance of the tharaettr of the cerebral 
correlate of the higher rational activities What, then, is the 
precise signification of this "parallelism” of the activities, mii^/ 
t/ifir me^aetty to meet — which is scarcely a reason for their identifica- 
tion } Does the "proportionality " — eg , of a n'asoning pri-icess to 
Its concomitant nerv-tucommotum — refer to variation in intensity, 
or spatial area, or rapidity, or duration f Or has this hatf-conceivcQ 
metaphor— >on which the whole weight of the monistic inference hern 
rests — any consistent intelligible meanmg uihatsoever ? This is a 
specimen of the clearness and accuracy of thought of that 
"scientific" psychology which conlunins the " metaphysiciaa." 
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between mind and matter, we teach nothinf;; we suppose only 
that one lieiiig woiks in l)oth. Hut what kind of beiti" is tins ? 
Why has it a double form of inamfestation, why does not one 
suffice ? These are rjnestions which lie beyond the region of 
our knowledge.” (Op. cit. p. 67.) 

Criticism: Metaphysics inevitable. — It may be 

justly inged that any pooituistic attempt to dispiove 
the interaction or the leal duality of mind and body 
based on the Conservation of Encrf^', viewed as a Renerah- 
zation of pliyi>ical science and prescinding from all 
metaphysics, is nccess.inly illegitimate and wortiili’ss. 
Every interpretation of this Law involves some meta- 
physical theory. The doctrine can certainly not be 
invoked as an estalihshed truth of jiositive science 
incoiiipatilile with real interaction between mind and 
body, whilst its own philosophical sigmhcance is 
altogether ignored. The notions of causahtv, action, 
energy, and the like, are derived, in the first instance, 
from the mind's own real activity and Us immediate 
experience of exerting real influence over thoughts and 
bodily movements, (pp. 36S, seq ) All our conceptions of 
energy, causality, interaction between material agents pre- 
suppose the experience of person.d causality — of the 
real influence of mind on body. If it be an illusion to 
tiiink that the mind really influences the liody, it must he 
equally erroneous to suppose that any one body realty 
influences another. What tiien, is the pit-rise meaning 
of the “ first principle of exact science” th.it “ the state 
of a material point can be altered only through the 
influence ol another material point?” It will not avail 
the po.sitivist to turn round now, and say that by 
“causal action ” or “influence” of material agents on 
each other, he only means constant succession or concomitance. 
For such constant succession or concomitance cannot 
be denied to obtain with respect to the mental and 
liodily proce.sses. The truth is, the po.sitivist Psyclio- 
legist, by professing to abjure all metaphysics, evades 
the obligation of defining those metaphysical conte-p- 
tions with which all real science is saturated, and then 
employs them alternately in the sense ascribed to them 
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by Hume or by Reid, by phenomenism or by common 
senbc, as he finds convenient for his argument 

z. Constancy of Energy not a Necessary Truth. — The law is 

not a necessar}’ a priort axiom, hut a jteneralizatioi) ftiim 
expcneuce Now many writers urge that the law is not 
dciiHHistrated to hold acciiratelv for any living argantsm , 
and that there vs no possibility of Us ever being rigidly proved 
respecting the universi. ai a whole. The experiments establish- 
ing tlie exactness of the law, from the nature of the case, have 
Veen fully satisfactory only in reference to portions of 
inanimate matter; whilst the very point in dispute is its 
applicabilUv to living sentient hetngi. The animal structure IS 
an extremely delicate nia< hiiie. in wliu li the action of a 
relatively small force may liberati- 01 tiaiisform a very large 
quantity of latent energy, pretty mucb as the laintest piessure 
of a hair-tngger pistol may explode a powder-magazine.** 
In such a cast- the pouvoir divroclianl — the force which fieesthc 
stored-up eneigy — is so inliiiitesiinallv small as to be quite 
uiappruciable when incorporated m the total re.siilt. In this 
view the law is admitted 'to possess approx 1 mute hut not 
absolute accuracy in regard to sentient or rational beings.” 
Consequently there always remains loorn foi the inteiaction 
of mind and body, though the total quantity of energy m the 
universe should thereby undergo inlinitesiinal variations 

3. Mathenuitical Solations — l>istmgiiisbed matVieniati- 
rians, however, have professed to reconcile the modification 
of bodily inoveinent by the nniid with the most rigid fulfil- 
ment of the law. One of the simplest solutions advanced is 
thus stated : “ It is a pimciple of mechanics that a force 
acting at right angles to the direction in which a body is 
moving does no work, although it niav coiltiiliially alter the 
diicction m which the body moves. No power, no energy, is 
required to deflect a bullet from its path, provided the deflect- 
ing force acts always at right angles to that path. ... If 
Mind or Will simply defied matter as it mov'es, it may produce 
all the consequences claimed by the Wilful .School, and yet it 
will neither add energy uoi matter to the universe. 

** Cf. Ladd, Philosophy of Mmd, pp. 200—219. 

• " As far ns we can judge, life is always associated with machinery 
of a certain kind, in virtue of which an extremely delicate dmettve 
touch IS magnified ultimately into a very considerable transmutation 
of energy ” (Balfour Stewart. On the Ctinservntion 0/ Emrgy, p. ihy.) 

” a. Fonsegrive, Lc Lthre .drMrr (1896). pp 315—326 

** Cited by Tail and Stewart, The Unseen Universe, p 180 These 
enuneni physicists, however, prefer a different solution [Ibid. 
III, ita i MM. Cournot, de Saint -Veniuit, Bousslnesque, aoif 
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4 True Solution.— The no'ion iiiidei lying mo.'it of the 
an^uers .sngjfaUii — th.if the Mind oi Will iripiidy directs, 
applu:,, oi disposes of the tiicigv SiUncd in the organism— 
contains, at least, pait ol the < \plaiiation , but their advocates 
seem to us trequcntlj to cir in ic|iiesenliiiK the Mind as in a 
condition of exres-.i\c isotatiuii lioiii or iiide|)endence of the 
body Indeed, much of the stiength of this difTiculty is due 
to tiie etroneous conception ot the mutual relations of soul 
and body prevalent among spiiituahst writers since Descartes. 
In his theory (see above, p 257', it the soul initiated oi modified 
a senes of bodily movements, it would do so alter the manner 
of a /orrigii agent, and would theiefore seem inevitably to alter 
the tjiiaiilniii of energy possessed hy the alien matei i,il system 
with wtiuh it is supposed to inleiteie. Hiit if, iijcctiiig tins 
ullra-diiah.sin, we leli.rn to the Anstrifcli.'in coiutption 
according to which soul and body constitute one complete 
substantial living being of wliicti tlie soul is the animating, 
actuating, or determiniiig ptinciple— the formal cause, wliilst 
the body IS the detcinmi.il)kMnateiial, quantitative principle, 
the difficulty at once loses more than halt its force. The 
question is now no longoi whetlici a spiritual agent can excite 
or inodily the moveinents ot a foreign material system without 
augmenting or dinnnishing the energy of that system, but 
whether the conscious states ol a sentient being can determine 
the actualization and direction of the latent physical cncigy 
ot that being without changing its amount. For, in this view, 
the material energy manifestid m movement was pieviously 
stored in the living organic tissues; teelings ami volitions 
tneiely deteiniiiie the form it shall assume. Mental acts thus 
modify not the quantity, but the quality of the energy coutaineil 
in the system. The distinction between quality and quantity 
in all forms of energy is the key to the solution of the difficulty. 

This is admirably insisted upon by P. Couailhac in his recent 
able monograpli on the pioblem ■* Quantity and movement 
are the special object of the exact sciences ; but they do not 
exhaust the content of the universe. I n every transition from 
potential to actual energy, the qualitative element, he rightly 
urges, is as real and influential as the quantity. Directum, which 
is the qualitative element of aiovemciit, is as real and important 

others, have also invented various ingenious solutions based on 
more or less abstruse mathematics. 'lo our mind, however, the 
chief value of these attempts is that they make prominent the com- 
plexity, obscurity, and uncertainty of the a.'isumpiions involved ia 
applying the doctrine of Conservation to the living organism, and 
prove the groundlessness of the dogmatism of Monism. 

“ O DtherU it ia Conservation it TL'titru-i* (Paris, 1897), l,ivre IV 
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as velocity and duration In order that a material particle may 
move, it inii.'it take a tie-finite path in -iparc tint the quantity 
of energy — the velocity and tlic iinihs — lu-ing given, an in- 
definite vanetv of >,iich path-, corici ivalily he open to It. It 
does not dispose of quality to.sav tliat the dirattnn of the moving 
body is due to the tntciuly o( the forces pl.iv mg on it. This 
merely pushes the question hack. The (''icct o! these forces 
IS due as much to their qn ility as to then quantity, and so the 
qualitative element must uUiiti.iti-lv he tirn ed hack to a directive 
principle distinct fioiii quantity. I’.issing to the more complex 
movements of hving oiganism-, wIiilIi start from a germ cell 
and develop into an aminai of a paiticular species, the 
qualitative efficiency of the energy vvliii h dr 'ermines, the lines 
along which the embrjo is to e\n!’ e becomes still nmre proini 
nent Whilst the quantity ol ther-nei"v of the living organism 
at any time is the les-ilt mt i>f the m.i'<-nal elements borrowed 
from external nature, the lonii of this t lu-igv is determined by 
the organizing force ol the geinimai punciple; though the 
action of the latter is a.,.iiii roiiditioncd bv the nutiiment 
absorbed. Ftuallv, in the hv m-g < ons( lous being this qu.ahtative 
determining factor take--- a tilihi-;hei mnn, us range of activity 
IS widei. Its porrei of apph mg, tin or liii-g, and disposmg of the 
eneigy stoied m the on misiiiis mote vai led and inoie flexible, 
but It cannot altei the quumtv of the capital funded in the 
sclf-iiioviug inaclune. It. Il.t-ii. it hr- the qualitv of the iorces 
distributed m the nervous .vsiein which theiiirci live power of 
tlie soul immediately detr .nines, the hbcr.uion aiui lontrolof 
a man a phvsical activity by bis tliouglits .md volitions need 
not necessarily conflict with even the most rigid fulfilineiil of 
tlie I aw of fhe constancy of the quantity of eneigy® For o 
Icnglliy trc.itnient ol this subject, .--ee 'l-biergy," by the 
Auihor, 111 ihe Ati:i’H<an Cathn-u l.ni\clofniui 

The Law of Inertia, however, cannot he admitted 
to apply to cvh.m . .o movouienis. Xiiiongst the reasons 
fur denying its valu'iity, aie these, (i) It is admittedly 
not self-evident. (2^ It cannot he proved. (3) It at 

* '• La volonti peui ivetUcr el tircr de leur torpear les forces 
disponibles de rorg.imsme, atiquol elle ost unie Kile ne pent les 
accrnilre Ces forci-s out mu- hmitc. quand elle est atteinie, elles 
s'arrtlent ou fl^chibscui. Li il n'v a |i,is de tension dc la volonti 
qin puissc les porter en avant ou lis soutenir I-a fonction de 
lavieest de placer les forces plivsn o-chtniiques dans les conditions 
oCi Muvent so produire Ics combinaismis li’ou rcsulte le tourbillon 
vital. La vie est dxmtn-c Mais elle ne peut m altdrer m per- 
fociionner Ic-s iflAmenis qui s mt mis a sa disposition par la naturo." 
(Couailhac, op cit p xzo ) 
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least seems to be directly contradicted by the internal 
experience of all nun. (4I It would involve the in- 
credible absurdities alieady dwelt upon. (pp-5i3 — 516-) 
It is the unw arrantable apjdication of this jirincij'lc— not 
that of the constancy of entrgy — which is incompatible 
with dualism and the eflitacy of mental action. 

Ag'nosticism. — The final outcome of Monism is 
Agnosticism. As in est.ibhshing our own doctrine, we 
have indirectly refuted this creed — for since it profes- 
sedly reposes not on reason hut on faith, creed it is — we 
cannot dwell on the subject further here. Indeed, since 
the Utthmi^'iiblc declines to rtcogm/e the laws of logic, 
rational criticism would be obviously futile. In its dark 
continent the identification of thought and matter may 
be peacefully accomplished without the di.slurbjng 
interference of either the profane scientist or the imper- 
tinent philosopher. Scremied off from the inconveniences 
of public discussion, lebcllious facts and repugnant 
principles can there be silently suiijiressid. The 
freedom, responsibihtj , abiding identity and indi- 
viduality to whicli conscious experience testifies can 
be rejected as irrelevant evidence — because, of course, 
no evidence is accepted within the jurisdiction of the 
Unknowable. The difficulties of the thiory winch main- 
tains that human thought has never influenced human 
civilization, are easily overcome — the resources of tin* 
Unknowable being equal to all emergencies. Enjoying 
the hospitality of its ample territory, the most violent 
contradictions and implacable inconsistencies can rest 
in tranquil repose. Its frontiers once crossed, the 
Monist has reached a hallowed asylum, into which 
even the most relentless persecution of logic or common 
sense cannot lollow liim. There, at last, all objections 
are answered, all difficulties are solved, all doubts are 
assuaged by the one great axiom so well — if not wisely — 
expressed by Dr. Hodgson: “ Whatever you <i«totaily 
ignorant of, assert to be the erplanatwn of everything else." 

Addiiioml Readings. — Coconnier, c li . pp. i3&--!u0; 

Ladd, ib. cc. g, 10 
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IMMOKIAIITY or TUI SOUL. 

Immortality and Psychology. — We huve now 
fjroved that the soul is a simple, spiritual, sub- 
stantial principle; and we have cntici/ed at some 
len;|th the chief counter theories The truths thus 
far established, though interesting in themselves, 
derive their main iinpoitance from their bearing on 
the question of a future life. This topic, however, 
cannot be isolated and kept strictly within the 
boiiiHlaries of psychologv proper, for it is inseparably 
bound up with problems of other blanches of 
philosophy. Immortality of the human soul pre- 
sufiposes the existence of God , and the most con- 
vincing arguments of a futuie life are deduced from 
ethics. But this fact im lely evinces the solidarity 
of the great metaphysical questions, whilst the 
philosophical science of the human mind seems 
clearly to be the place where the discussion of its 
destiny ought to be undertaken. 

Immortality and Theism.— Moreover, although 
rigid demonstiation of a (iiiuie life presupposes the 
existence ot a Divine Ruler, — for were there no God, 
the present question would he idle and meaningless, — 
Still it 15 worthy of note that some of the proofs ot 
Immortality are amongst the most forcible arguments 
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for the existence of the Deity. Ari\ how, the considera 
tions to be advanced here are of a piiu-ly rational 
character, and prescind altot^cther lunn the assuu-tf 
certainty of an everlasting life which we liave guaranteed 
by Revealed Religion. 

Teleological Argument.— Our first proof will be 
that deduced from the naiiue of the faculties, aspira- 
tions, and yearnings of the human mind, and the 
manner in which they point to another sphere of exist- 
ence in which they are designed to enjoy their appro- 
priate objects. Notwithstanding the seeming success 
which temporarily marked the first assault of the theory 
of natural sclecti.cn on the doctrine of final causes, it is 
now becoming more and more evident every day that 
the attemjit to explain the universe and all it contains 
in a pniely mechanical fashion, as the fortuitous out- 
come of the collision of blind forces, has completely 
failed; and that the theory of Evolution is hopelessly 
incompetent to solve even the simplest biological 
problems without ultimately falling back on a teleo- 
logical conception of the world. At all events, evolu- 
tionists themselves are fully as insistent as pre-Darwio 
pliy'sioloipsts on the axiom that there is no organ mtlwnt 
tls fiiiution, that no activity or faculty is to be found m 
the kiiigdoiii of organic life which has not its fitting 
object, Its ap[)ropiiate < nd to scive. The cy'e would 
never have been developed unless there were in exist- 
ence light and material objects to be seen. The 
mechanism of the ear would never have been evolved 
save to operate in a universe of sound. The senses of 
smell and taste exist only because there are real stimuli 
to exercise them. And each instinct discovered in the 
animal kingdom points infallibly to some real object by 
which It is to he gratified. " Everywhere in nature 
there is evident the law of correlation, of finality of 
harmonious reciprocity, of appeasement of real needs, 
and satisfaction of natural tendencies.”* Even the 
rudimentary' organ is held to establish conclusively the 
reality of the past or fiitinre occupation for which the 

' Cf . J Knabenbauer, .S } , Das Zeugnus des MentcbtngexkUeA^ 
fur dif Vnsltrblukkctl der Stele, p . 5 . 
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member was made. In fact, all the evidence gathered 
in behalf of Evolution, when impartially viewed from 
a larger and higher standpoint, merely conhrins the 
mam thesis of Natural Theology that the Author of 
the world is a Being of infinite wisdom who governs it 
in harmony with reason and according to law. If we 
now turn to Psychology for an accurate account of our 
mental aptitudes and tendencies, we shall leain that 
the Mind is the subject of activities and povveis rising 
altogether above the neetls ol the pre'sent file , and that 
It exhibits talents and aspirations which tind not their 
proper satisfaction here, but stretch out lieyond the 
present existence, dtmanding a future state in which 
they may attain adequate lealization 

Aspirations of the Intellect — Man alone, of all creatures 
upon earth, has the power of looking back into the past and 
foiward into the future His iniinf, by the iiulweliiug energy 
of its peciihai nature, strains and gazes o.it across distant 
epochs of time Unlike tliat of the mere animal, its interest 
is not coiihtied to the pu-seiit Sow. It natuially rises to the 
concept of rnrffiss dutaiwn. 1 he inystcrv which suriounds this 
notion has ever been a stimulus to thought and speculation. 
It lies at the aouice ol man’s most univeisal and deep-seated 
intellectual cravings , whilst tin most ament adinireis of the 
8ag.icily of the lower animals do not venture to suggest that 
the idea of a never-ending future cmichcs tlieii intelligence 
or troubles their peace of mind Theie is a smiil.ar attraetion 
for the uiiellect in the notion <>l sfi.ice. Thought is conscious 
of the power and the impulM- to fiaiisceiid the physical 
boundaries and impediments wluch tetter the bodily frame. 
It feels that, unlike muteiial energies, it can in an instant 
reach out and soar beyond the utmost frontiers of the created 
universe. Tfie conception of the possible, tlie necessary, the 
universal, as the schoolmen insisted, is the special fruit of rnan't 
intellect. The more the human mind is developed and per- 
fected, the more it feels it» affinity with realities wtiicb he 
behind and beyond sensible experience (See pp. 471, 472.)* 

• Of Piat : " Noire pensio n’est pas close, comtno c^le des 
bites, ifans one portion deicrmince du temps et de I'espace ; son 
<lan natif reraporte plus lorn . de quclque maniire qu'elle s’eicrce. 
de quelque c6te qu'elle se tourue, e'est toujours de i'Etemel qu'elle 
a ca perspective. Or il y a queique chose de significauf daos cette 
excellence de notre esprit, bn face de I'eterniti le temps ne compte 
pour nen. Si longtemps que nous ayons v^u, tout nous a encore 
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Higher rational activity, in fact, prorlTiins that the true and 
sufficient object ot the yearnmgF ot the soul must lie IwyontI 
the confines of this life circiiinsi nbed by corpoieal conditions 
If every organ has its fitting fmiction. and every instinct its 
appropriate object, it is inci edible that the highest aspiiations 
of reason should be aimless, and the noblest energies of man 
should be ever emptying themselves into a void. 

This same line of reasoning is accepted by as thorough 
going an eiolutiomst as A R. Wallace. He has ■wntteii thus: 
“Those faculties which enable us to transcend tune and space 
and to realue the woiukrful coiKe]>tiuns of mathematics and 
philosophy, or which give ns an intense yearning foi alistiact 
truth (all of which were occasionallv manifested at such an 
early period of human history as to be fai in advance of any 
of the few practical applications which have since giowii 
out of them), are evidently esscniial to the peifeit develop 
ment of man as a spiritual being, but are iittcilv luconceivable 
as having been produced tbioiigh the actum of tnat law (of 
Natural Selection) which looks only, and ran look only, to the 
immediate material welfare of the indi\idiial oi the race. 
The inference I would draw from this class of phenomena, is 
that a superior intelligence has guided the development of 
man in a definite direction and for a special purpose." (On 
Natural Selection, p. 359.) 

Yearning of the Will ; Insatiate tiesire of Happiness. — But 
the intellect is not the only faculty which speaks to us of 
anotlier hfe ; the conative side ot nian’s being insists not less 
urgently on the same truth. In each living creatine the 
collective tendencies which i.ssue trom its internal constitution 
form the complete expression of its natvrr or essence, and 
manifest the end which it is designed to realize. The specific 
tendency of the human being is ratwnal appetency. This is 
the charactenstic outpouring of man's /lemg ; thiough it, lus 
true self-realization is to be acc omphshed. But since rationn) 
appetency follows upon intellectual cognition, and since this 
latter activity tends towards the universal and the infinite, 
ever Insatiably conceiving better and more perfect objects 
than those presented by experience, so rational dwire can 
never rest content with the goods and pleasures of this 
life. 

manqttfi lorsqne nous venons i moonr, si nous mourons tout 
entiers. Qoand nous sortons de la vie, I'adaptation de notre pensda 
i son tnilieo conoaturel n’a pas commence , il reste entre notre 
ideal el nous one disproportion radicale. II faut done, pour qne la 
finality suit satisfaite, que notre existence se prolonge a I'lnd^fini " 
{pnttnec dt I'Homme, 159. Pans, 1898.) 
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Wp aro not ( 1 < t'ciuli nt, linwcvei, on .ili^trai t ipa'^onins foi 
the cstabli^liinoiil of flit'' l.n t t)in own < onsi lonsin-si, alonf; 
with tlip hagns, poi-ts, iini plnlosoplicrs of evciv all 

itpiate the ‘ianie t] nth linn !•- niiplanicil in our natuie a 
veariiing f(jr hapinness whuh laii iu‘\<r he satisfied in our 
piesplit ‘•plieie. 'I liis latimial iii^-tiiict exhilnts itself in the 
lowest and hardest conditions of hiini 111 eMstence , tint the 
wealth, the comforts, the luxuries, the aif and the science 
which civili/ation hiiilf^s, are mipoltal to appease it. The 
powei of coimptioii exei exceeds the present leallty With 
each simtssu, slaije of iiieiit il divelopnicnt the craviiif;^ 
betomea inoit and ii'oie conscious ol il'cll, and it ktows and 
expaiul.s, pi oclaiininf; ( \ ( I iiioic i laniorousU that it is not to 
he satiated with anj hiiitc ( vcatiiic The hi ute aniinal lives 
iioriiialK in a state ot content Its t.ir nltics and instincts find 
tlioii pi opt 1 niitrnneiit, and it is s.Uivped. Hut to; man “the 
t\e is not s. dished with setiie,', not tliee.ii filled «ith heannp " 
'lhou;,h iiuisler of the u'si of rieatioii he is condemned 
throughout tins life hy the xeiv (OiistitiUion ol his rational 
iiatiuo to be ini satisfied with hi-> lot ' Is it possible, Ifiat of 
all limri}^ heii'tjs on earth, in in alone-and in his hifthest 
pi'wers — Is to he ainilesslx <iis piopoi iifviied .and mis-adaptej 
to his em uoniiient ? Is this hielu-st ot r.itional instincts 
destined to he uiinersalK fiustialed’ .Are the loftiest and 
best yuariunns of the noblest and best woik in this rational 
nniveisc to he tor ovci \atii and illiison ^ am) inoie vain and 
dis.ippointini; />/(■< ivWy in /’ri'/'crhioi <(■> iiv is.o.if and inU/luluui 
ittUure he divchipcs and pcijiets his hti;hesl /acuities 

Ethical Arg-ument. — It is, however, from the 
dcpariinent of Ethics that reason jniis forth the most 

* •' 11 faut done ou que t'homrac soit dins la n.ilnre un monstre 
•.nronipiehensihle ou qu'il v ait pour lui quelque chose de phis que 
la nature 11 faut ou que la vie de 1 hoiiime 11 «it aiicun sons et n'en 
puissc jamais avoir qu ille clevieiine de plus en jilus intolerable 
au fur ei a mesure.quc sc dcplojant d.avaiit.iHc ellctnlcimc plus de 
raison , il faut que la vie de I homme sott inii>ossihle en droit ou 
qu on la convolve comme la premitie etape (i'une evolution roin- 
menc^e qiii doit s’achever ailleuis Si lout hint avec lo dernier 
Boupir, rhonime est un itre manqu^. il est tel par nature, tl Test 
d’auiain plus qu’il touche de plus pres a son jioint de maturite Or 
• I n'esi pas ratioiinel de croire a une antinomie aussi profonde 
on fie jfput admettre que cette nitmc hnahtif qui s'accuse si visible- 
tnein dans toutes !es especes intcrieures, s'nrrcte hrinqucment au 
plus haul deurc de la vie el y fas-a- a jamais dcfaui " (i'lat, op, cit. 
pp 192, T03 Cl Mariineau, A Study of Reiision, Bk tV.) 

U 
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irresistible demand for a future life.^ Morality is an 
essentially rational phenomenon. Tlie reality of right 
and wrong, of duty and virtue, of merit and lesponsi- 
bility, are amongst the most certain tonvic tioiis of our 
rational nature. That wh.it is seen to be clearly 
wrong must not be done, notwithstanding the temporal 
disadvantages which ensue, is an aMom to which 
the intellect gives complete assent, however feeble the 
will may be in actual practice. Hut in the judgment 
that conduet entailing a s.uiitice to be piirsiiecl, 
there is imjihed the liirther jiulgmeut that it cannot be 
ultimately vorst for the agfa/ to do that which is 

right. Our intell- ct, in fai t, atlirms that light conduct 
is always tcasouahh The supposition tliat virtue can 
finally result in a m.iMmiim of iinsory for the agent ; or 
that wickedness may < lit ct an inert ast* in the total 
quantity' of Ins personal hajipincss is set ii to be in 
conflict with reason, .ind to be destructive of all 
morality. It is impossible that perfect and lully 
enlightened reason c.in recomnu nd us to eft) that which 
conscience categoiically/tiiitfs. Hut if .so, oiir perma- 
nent real interests ( .innot be injuied by riglit conduct. 
Duty cannot be tn itreconctlable war with rational self-love 
In the com tele — The issue hecornes clearci when 
we lace the question in the concrete. Can it be 
equally well in the end for the successful swindler who 
amasses a foiiune by the plunder of Ins clients, and for 
the upright man wlio honestly struggles through a life 
of poverty, and resisting temptation, dies in want? 
Can It be ultimately the s.une for the forger or slanderer 
and the innocent man, whose life lie ha.s ruined ? Is 
there to be no difference, when the last breath is 
breathed, between the murderer and his victim, the 
adulterer and the chaste, tlie martyr or the saint and 
his malicious persecutor’ History affords plenty ol 
examples of bad men, with hardened conscience, 
prosperous to the end of their lives, and of virtuous 
men who, owing to tlieir honesty, have died with the 
stamp of failure on their earthly career. Our whole 

* The ethical proof, resting on divine puipoH in the world, is 
itself Uieoiogtenl , but is conveniently separated from the former proof 
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rational moral nature affirms that this cannot be the 
nnal outcome of things; that it cannot in the last 
resort be as well or better for those who violate the 
principles of justice, aiul those who faithfully ohserv'e 
the moral law seeking to conform then conduct to the 
ideal of right aiul holiness. 1 he first postulate of physical 
science is that the universe is raitmal. Its most fundamental 
axiomi the lavj of uniformity, is based on this assumption. 
Would it be a rational itttiverse if vice is to be rewarded and 
virtue to be punished 111 the end P Is it a rational universe 
if the moral life of mankind be foundeil on an illusion ^ 
Can the holiness of the woild's saiiiK, tlu virtues of its 
best heroes, the moral life of th< m I'-s of mankind have 
had their source and origin, thin m vei-f.oiing ^ood 
and support in one huge h.illucination ’ 

Professor Sulgwuk nieiidy e\pr< ssed this truth in 
the most modeiate terms when, .ifier all decorous 
hesitations and qiialihcations ami siib-quahhcatioiis, 
lie concfdeil that “the existence ol a Supieme Being 
who will adeijuately reward me foi obeying this rule of 
duty or punish me for violating it,” is “ a matter of life 
and death to the Practical (Moi.ib Reason,” and finally 
concluded with tlie tiiie.st philosophital statement m 
his work. “The whole system of our beliefs as to the 
intrinsic leasouableness of cotulurt must fall, . . . 
without a belief in some form oi other that the Moral 
Older which we see iiiiperfe< ii\ realized in the actual 
world is yet actually perfect. If we leject this belief, 
we may, perhaps, still find in the non moral universe 
an adequ.rte object for the Speculative Reason capable 
of being in some st use ultini.iieii understood. But the 
Cosmos of Duty is ledmeil to a Chaos, and the pro- 
longed effort of the lium.ui lulellect to frame a perfect 
ideal of lational conduct is seen to he foredoomed to 
inevitable f.iilure.”^ 

Immortality makes Morality always reasonable- 

— On the otiier hand, it the ptesent lite he, as the 
Schoolmen taught, only the antei hamber to eternity; if 

• Methods vj Ethicy (Hdu 1874!. Bk IV c vi , cf also Balfour, 
FounduUont of litlief, pp 331) -154. and Mallock, Is Life worth 
Livtmg f c l> , alao *' Immorlaliijr," Imrritam Calk'<>tt Hnevrlopeit*. 
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the happiness of Heaven means tlu- ]>i'i ft t luai of man’s 
highest powers and the s.uisl.tctuni of Ins highest 
aspirations in a blissful union with tin iiiiiinte source ol 
all beauty and all good by contemplation .uni lo\e; and 
if a life of virtue lure consists in the pi i tec.ung of out 
nature and the prejiaration of it for that iimon with t lod, 
then we have an adequate foundation for all our eth.rai 
notions. And we aie provided with an idea! of moral life 
and a conception oi man’s end, which explain ind 
harmonize our etliiial conci ptiuns among tlienisi Jves, 
and their relations with the facts ul onr tempoi d lift . 

Actual sanctions imperfect. — It is tun . of n. use, that the 
present life is not deroul of nioial s.inc lioiis, that evtieiiu; 
courses of vice geiu'iall\ meet witli icli ihiitioii, aiul th.it, as a 
rule, honostv is the hc^t poliei — at h ist wliiie tin- police 
system IS efficient. But it cannot he si i imisK pi i ti lult if th.it 
this IS always tlie case , and still u s-, th.it i .u ii ludivulual act 
of virtue, and every iinhle saenhro fui tin- s.ike of diitv cams 
its just reconipeii-se It is ludisputatilc that in the livi s (,( the 
great majority of men a ccitain judicious riiixtiiii >1 iinsci npii 
iousness would secure to the agent an increase in the dividend 
of the sources of liajiinness. It is urged also that the 
sanctions of conscience and of public opinion, compoii.s.ite for 
all other deficiencies We should lie leiy .soiiv to unduly 
depreciate the value of a good consiicnce. but the assertion 
cannot stand the test ol exjienciice. It is geneially only in 
the virtuous that conscience is sensitive ; and good men 
probably suffer sharper pangs for simdier lanll.s than the 
wicked do for grievous crimes Indeed, the nioie abandoned 
the criminal, the faiiitei the internal moral chiding liecorncs; 
whilst agreeable elation or complacent srlf-satisfat tinii over 
his mentonoiis perfoiinantes is not a kmd ot jileasure in 
which the truly virtuous rnan is wont to indulge. Kiiially, if 
belief inafutuie letribiition lie recognized as illusoiy, both 
the menace aad the /wwuc which make up the chief part of 
the sanction of conscience arc annihilated. The claim put 
forward on behalf ot public opinion as an adequate sup- 
plementary sanction is equally invalid. For, firstly, tbe 
censure of society cannot reach secret sins and a very large 
part of man’s moral life j whilst it is extremely likely to err 
regarding moitves on which the goodness or badness of conduct 
essentially depends Secondly, the only public opinion for 
which the individual cares is that of his own class or neigh- 
bourhood; and this not iiift equently is opposed latlier than 
favourable to virtuous actions. 
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Formal Theistic Proof. — Ff)rrna]ly assummff the 
existent (' God as independently established m 
Natural Theology, the arguinent for a future life may 
now be thus enunciated . An infinitely wi.se and 
benevolent God t tuild in.>t have implanted in all men 
a yearning for happiness whilst intending this natural 
desirt' to be nectssarily, finally, and universally frus- 
trated. Nor tmild He as a pist and holy legislator 
have imposed upon nriekind His Moral Law whilst 
leaving It incomplete and impiiftct through dcfeetive 
sanction. Hut if there be no liitiiie life foi man, God 
has done this; hence we an bound to conclude that 
God has tli sigtn d to continiK the soul's conscious 
existence after di .itli. 

Arg-ument from Universal Belief — .^nothcr argu- 
ment ii|ion which iiiiH h sti. ..s l> ilwny's been laid is 
the practical iiniv 1 1 .salitt of tin Ixhet in ;i futnie life. 
Such a coiuictum in ujtposi.ton to all scnsilile appear- 
ances must spring, it was urgid, from man's rational 
nature, and must be allowed to be true unless we are 
prepared to hc'ld that man’s rational nature incvitab'y 
kuids him uito ciror in a uiatUu <i( (undAiwe’ntid import- 
ance to lus moral life. To admit thi'-. it was argued, 
logically leads to set pticism. Adotpiate treatment Oi 
this argument would rr quite considei .ilile space. 

Scholastic Metaphysical or Ontological Argument. — In 
addition to the arguments |ust gueii* the schoolmen deduced 
a pioot ot the soul's lutuie piesci vatioii Ivom its iiauire as a 
simple spiritual being. This ontological demonstraliou, it must 
he admitted, has not the persiiasu eiicss vi itli the inoderii imnd 
w Inch It ))osst ssed in tin schools. .\e\ crthelesc, when properly 
understood, its defensive value is considei able. It enables 
the spiiituahst to meet all in.ileriali.stic attacks by showing 
that the subject of our conscious htc is constructed to n-sist 
the destructive agencies which coriupt niateual lieings; and 
it liii tushes a conception by which a future life becomes more 
iiitelhgihle. "VVe bhall briefly state it in its sciiolastic shape. 

liy Jiath is iiudeistood cessation o> lite in bring beings. 
Such cessation ot life iniglit conceivably be brought about by 
eithei of two causes: annthiltilt,m of the hvtug being, or 
corruption ot its vital pi iiiriple. Anniltilalwn means the 
leduction of the object lotu absolute uothiiiguess. A creature 
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IS, strictly speaking, annihilated only when it so ceases to be 
that no element of it remains A being is said to be incor- 
ruptible when it is incapable of perishing eitiiei by dissolution 
into the constituent parts or elements winch may compose it, 
or by destruction of the subject in which it luheies or upon 
winch it depends for its existence. Corruption from the 
philosophical point of view may thus in scholastic language 
be of either of two kinds, corrupiio per u, essential corruption, 
or corriiptio pel acrii/iuis, accidental con option ’’ In corruption 
per se there is a dissolution of the being into its component 
principles, as in the death of a man and the combustion 
of firewood. A being was said to suffer corruption per 
acetdens when put an end to indticctly by the destiiiction of 
the subject on which it dc-pends An acciilutt perishes in this 
way when the subject in which it inlieies is broken nji or 
changed in sm h a manner as to be no longer a fit siipjiuit for 
It, as in the case ot the disa|)pea! ance of the sliajie and 
colour from a ball of melting snow oi butter. According to 
the opinion most comiiionly leceived among the schoolmen, 
the extinction of the \ ital activity of brute animals and plants 
is an lO'.tance of corruptw per accuiein 

Now the Ontological argument claims to prove three 
propositions: (A) that the human soul is both per accidetis and 
per sc incorruptible , (B) that it can be annihihated neither by 
itself nor by any other creatine ; (C ; that no snfhcieat reason 
can be assigned for supposing that (tod will evei .iniiihilate it 
It should be clearly understood tluit .Mmighty God could by 
an exercise of His absolute powiu ' aiiiiiliilate the human 
soul or any other creature For crri v crc.ituie continues to 
exist and act only in \irtuc of the coiust.uit conservation and 
concurren£e of God. But the argument proves that the soul 


• "A Being IS tncorrupuhlt if it does not contain within itself a 
onnciple of dissolution it is indeyructihlt if it can resist every 
externa! power tending to destroy or annihilate it If the indestruc- 
tible and incorruptible Being is endowed with life, it is calleti 
immortal" (Kleutgen, op cit ^ 1*44) I he signification of these 
terms varies slightly wiih dif/ertnl writers Kleutgen points out 
that annihilation is always possible to God by the mere withdrawal 
of His conserving act. 

’ 1 he phrase polenUa. absoluia denotes the range of the Divine 
Power abstracting from all self-imposed degrees Within its sphere 
is included the production of anything not involving a contradiction, 
such as would be, r g . a square circle Potentia ordinata signifies the 
range ol God's power as conditioned by His free decrees Thus, if 
God has once promised a particular reward on the fulfilment of a 
certain condition. He cannot henceforward retract. 
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is fitted m its nature to survive, and that God is the only 
Agent by whom its destruction could be accomplished. 

(A) The Soul ji tncorrupltble. — It has been already deiiion- 
stiated (i) that the soul is a substantial being, (2) that 
it is simple or indivisible, (3) that it is spintual or not 
intrinsinall) dependent on the body for its action or existence 
(c. XXI.) But a simple substantial being is incapable of 
coiruptioii per se.iov it is not composed of distinct parts or 
piinciples into which it might be resolved , and a spiritual 
substance is exempt from coi iiiption prr rtccd/cai. suite it does 
not intrinsically depend on the hodi- for its existence. 
Therefoie the human soul is incapable ol toiiiiptioii in either 
ot these alternative ways. Incoiniptibihu is thus a conse- 
quence of iinmatenaliti If the mind weie a function of the 
brain, or an aspect ot nervous processes, then dissolution of 
the organism would nccess.uilv imoKe destruction of the 
soul. The lefutatian of these hypotheses m our first thiee 
chapters has, corisequentli . leiuoved tlie chief argument 
against the possibility of a liiturc lile 

(B) The Soul cannut be aunihtlaiid iithet (i) by itself or (2) by 
any creature — .Annihilation is the reduction of something to 
nothing. But this result cannot bo the effect of any positive 
action , for even po.situe action iiiiist terminate in a positive 
reality. A positive act, othci than that ot creation, ran only 
change the state of tlic materials upon which it operates. It 
cannot make them disappear altogether Any action accord- 
ingly, whether of the soul itself or of another rteature, could 
at most effect iiurely .1 change or modification in the soul. 
Annihilation is possthle only bv the wuhdrawai of the con 
serving or creatiye power which has Mislained the being in 
existence Now, as ci cation and consercation m existence 
peitam to God alone. He only can cease to preserve; and, 
thereiore, He alone can annihilate. The argument has been 
thus concisely stated. " Inasiiiuch as it is a simple spintual 
substance, the soul can come into existence only through the 
creative act ot God , .nid, theretoie, only thiough annihilation 
by God can it peiish. .Annihil.ition consists in the refusal 
of anv fuithei creative conservation • accordingly. He alone 
yvho piescive.s and sustains a being can let it sink back into 
nothing. In t.ict, no created force can subdue Omnipotence 
exercising cre.itue coiisci ration, so as to reduce into nothing- 
ness that which God pieseives in existence. Divine creation 
and conservation consists ineiely in tlie etfecUve volition that 
something be. Now, eitliei God wills that the soul exists 
longer, or He does not will it. If He wills it, then His will 
can be overcome by no finite power. It He does not will it, 
then it ceases of itself to exist without any other agency being 
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cause of its cessation. Consequently, the soul can in no way 
be destroyed by any hnite power.’’* 

(C) There is no reason to siipf>ose that the Soul wilt ever 
perish . — It lias been now pioved bv the ethical and teleolofjical 
arguments that the soul v/ill not perish at death, and by 
this ontological argument that it is of its own iiatuie 
incorruptible, and that it can be destioyed neither by itself 
nor by any cieated being; it only remains to be shown that 
there IS no ground for supposing that God will evei annihilate 
it. The iiltiniate end and piiipose forwliith the Aliiiigtity 
conserves the soul m existence is His own extniisic gloiy, 
both objective and formal’ But this end icinains lor ever; 
therefore the act of conscrc.ntion ought to be evei lasting 

The only conceivable giounds which can be siiggt steel for 
the cessation of God's piesetv iiig ai'tioii are, (a) the iiicajiac ity 
of the soul to act when separate iioiii the bod\, with its 
consequent inability to appichend, to jnaisc, or to love God, 
and (6) the iinworthiness of the souls ol the wicked to exist. 
As regards (nj, the ethical argument luoves th.il the soul must 
live at least for a time after death, and be capable of experi- 
encing reward or punishment It must, therefore, be ciiilowed 
with intelligence and will, and so be capable of contiibuting 
to the foinial gloii of God. I'he mode, how ever, of its action, 
following the mode of Us existence, iiiiist be ditfeicnt from 
ttiat of Us iiresent state (b) As for the wicked, it is at 
least possible that they may tic pieserved for evtu to vindicate 
by their punishment the justu c and offended majesty of God ; 
though that this is a pact cannot be pioved by phtlosophy alone. 
Tor, absolute certainty of eternal piiuishiiieni, as of everlast- 
ing reward, is afforded us only by the infallible testimony of 
Holy Writ. The con^ruity of such unending punisfmieiit was 
deduced by scholastic theologians from consideration of the 
infinite majesty of the Person offended, and the infinite claims 
which He possesses over His creatures. The lebellion and 
ingratitude of the creature constituting an offence undei a 
certain aspect infinite was held to be -even in the light of 
pure reason — not unfittingly punished by a penalty finite in 

* Gntberlet, Die Psycholni^te, pp 314, 315 

* The extrinsic oc cxttrnal gloiy of God is that given to Him by 
His creatures . intrinsic or internat. is that afforded by Himself The 
former is finite, the latter infinite Both kinds may he either 
objective or formal The objective glory of God is that conferred bv 
the mere existence of His perfections, whether manifested in Him- 
self or in His works The latter istompared to that reflected on 
the painter by his jiicturt s flie pormai glory of God consists in 
the recognition and acknowledgment of the Oivme excellences 
whether by Himself or by created intelligences. 
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intensity but unlimited in duration The aderjimte treatment, 
howevei, of this difficulty would lead us into the territory o1 
dogmatic theology. 

Objections against the doctrine of a Future 
Life — As the proofs of Immortality are nowadays 
attacked from various standpoints, it is most desirable 
to define accurately how much each can realh estab 
hsh. A want ot clearness and precision on this point 
IS not infrequently exhibited by defendeis ol a future 
life; and they sometimes forget that the use of an 
unsound argument, or the misuse oi a sound one, has 
often seriously damaged a good cause To us it seems 
Ix'.st to admit frankly that whilst each of the ordinary 
proofs has some special nuiit, it is also subject to 
some particular defect or limitation ; and that it is only 
by their collective combination that the complete 
doctrine can be satisfactorily established. 

(i) The ethical ar^iimnt> demonstrates that there must 
be a future lOM'.riwtj ( um', air , but it hardu’ proves that 
this must last for ever. For it would be difficult to show 
that God could not adequately rewaid and punish 
I'lrtue and \ice in a finite period. (2) 'Thv: teleological 
argument also proves a future conscious existence in 
which the higher aspiratuuis of Intellect and Will can 
be satisfied .\iul .iltlioiigli it may not rigidly demon- 
strate tliat the futuie life must be eiuiless, it points to 
that conclusion, at least m the case of the good. But it 
is more complex than the pievious argument: it pre- 
bui)|K)scs the formal establishment of the law of finality 
by Natural Theology or Science; and so its persuasive 
power is less. Further, respecting tlie future existence 
of the wicked, its logical force is distinctly weaker, 
(3} The argument fiom universal belief is suliject to these 
same limitations. All ihiee pioofs merely establish the 
fact of a future existence. None of them suggest keiw 
this IS to be reconciled with the tendency to decay 
witnessed in all living orgaiif-nis. They simply leave 
us with the antinomy or seeming conflict lietwecn experb 
ence and reason unsolved. (4) Here the ontological 
argument comes to our aid. It temoves the conflict by 
showing that the objections based on the corruption of 
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material beings lose their force wlien directed against 
the subject of thought and self-consciousness. It also 
shows that continuity of existence is natural to the soul; 
that is, that the soul is apt to endure, and that it is not 
liable to destruction bj’ any created agency But since 
this continuity of existence is a contingent fact, depend- 
ing on the free-will of God, the sinijilicity or spiiitunlity 
alone cannot prove that this (ontniuity will he certainly 
realized. To secure this recourse must be had to some 
form of the teleological argument. Further, since in our 
experience consciousness is liable to interrujitions , and 
since, as far as our knowledge goes, mental stales are 
always accompanied by cerclual changes, the ontologi- 
cal argument, without still further lielp from tekology, 
would be unable to prove that the soul will be capable 
of eliciting conscious acts when separate from the body. 

I The answer to sundry difficulties will now he 
comparatively easy. Thus, for examjile, Professor 
James writes : “ The substance (of the soul) must give 
rise to a stream of consciousness continuous with the 
present stream, in order to arouse our hope, but of this 
the mere persistence of the substance per se offers no 
guarantee. Moreover, in the general advance of our 
moral ideas, there has come to be somelliing ridiculous 
in the way our forefathers had of grounding their hopes 
of immortality on the simplicity of their substance. 
Tlie demand for immortality is nowadays essentially 
teleological. We believe ourselves immortal because we 
believe ourselves fit for immortality.” (Op. cit. p. 348.) 

It may be replied that the demand for immortality 
was teleological eight centuries ago in the time of 
Aquinas, and long before in that of Plato. The 
philosophers of the middle ages insisted much upon the 
contingent character of all created things. Not one of 
them would have put forward the simplicity of the sou! 
as an argument for continuity of existence except on 
teleological grounds — as indicative of the intention of a 
wise and good God. It is an essential tenet of the 
scholastic philosophy (i) that the continuous existence 
of every creature depends on Us free conservation by God 
and (a) that all its operations require the free ejficient 
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concufreHce of tfie Divine Being, But all iufcrettcei as to 
the future pee aeftniis of God must necessarily be based on the 
ductrim of Jinahty. l^'or the persistence, then, both of 
“ the stream of consciousness " and of the substance of 
the soul, the schoolnun liad to argue from the “ provi- 
dentia dnina" or tin- “consilium Dei,” whicli is 
merely tlie Latin for thctsUc ielcoloay. But in proving 
the soul to be a simple immaterial being, and thus 
exempt liom corrupting agencies, they believed they 
showed its conservation to be natural or in harmony 
with reason , whiKi to them it would he evidently 
incompatible with Du me Wisdom to preserve in exist- 
ence an inert soul devoid of action and consciousness.’® 

2 The same answer destroys the force of Kant's famous 
ohjectioii li.Lsed on wliat lie calls “the iii/oeiit {/utility "of the 
soul, which he thus st.itcd “The supposed substance (of the 
sou!) it not h> decoinpoMtion iua\ he changed into nothing 
by gradual loss (reuinnu; of its powt rs, coiiseepiciitly by 
elaiif^ueictuce. for coiisi musness itself has aiwavs a degree 
which may he lessened, consequently the faculty of Vieing 
conscious may be duuuiished, and so with all the other 
faculties.''” 


As an " encytlopa’dic ignoiance *' of scholastic philosophy 
wide ly prevails in English psychological literature of the present 
day, a lew citations may Ik.' useful to show that the teleological 
argument was appreciated by bt Thomas 1 hat all creatures are 
coiitiofinit he proves thus '* Hoc. igttiii. quod Dtus creatura: esse 
cominunical, ex Dei vcluntate depeiidet , nec aliter res in esse 
cpiisffvat, msi inquanlum eis conlinut. tn/imi (infundil) esse, ut dictum 
est , sicut eigo antequam res cssent, potuit cis non comtnunicare 
esse, et sic eas non faceic, ita ixjsiquani j.im lactas sunt, potest eis 
non infliierc esse, el su esse ocsinerint. quod est. eas in nihilum 
redigere " (iuiw i q 104 a. 3 ) Itut the soul is ifcogwof 10 exist 
for ever Uiiurnqutxiqiic naturaliier suo nu do esse o'csulerat ; 
desiderium aiilun in rebus cciguosctnlihus spcjuitur cogniiioiiem ; 
setisus autein non copnoscit esse nisi sub hie et nunc sed intel- 
lectus apprchendit esse absolute, et secundum ornne lenipus . unde 
orrne habens inlcllettuni nalurahter desiderat esse semjver, naturale 
flutriB dtiidermm non poUst esse mane , oninis igitur intellectualis 
substantia est incorrupnbihs " (/A q 75 a 6 ) Again “ Impossibile 
est Hiiturale titstdenum esse inane; nainra Mtitl fant fmslra Sed 
quodhlict intelligens naturalner desiderat esse perpetuum, non 
solum ut perpetuetur sticundum speciem, sed etiam individuum." 
{Con t. Gent. Idh 11 c ss CL Jtnd. c 79 ad 4.) 

” Critique aj Ihtrr Keasom (Meikieyohn’s Translation), p 24b, 
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Undoubteilly if God ceased to con5ei\e the soul it would 
at once cease to exist; and wfiedici this happened suddenly 
or after a gradual waning of its activity, iiiattcis not a whit. 
But it would be in conflict with the wisdom of Cjod to suiipose 
that He could conserve the soul in an ineit, unconscious 
condition, devoid of all activity. Further, the aigument from 
Ethics, and the desire of happiness, in so tar as they establish 
anything, prove that the future existence must be eoavtioKs 
Kant seems to suppose that continuous conscious existence 
IS deduced by the ontological aiguincilt as a necessary result 
of the siinplititv of the .soul, afuiil Jtom and indi^Luduitty of Hit 
divtne CO II Sc rva I mil and ninciiiiLinc The argument may have 
been em[iloved m this ill< gitimate viay by deists — certamlj 
not by the schoolmen hoi them the aspirations of the iiilvl- 
lect, the desire ot happiiu'ss and the simple immati rial 
constitution of the soul, wliicli secures its iiurnuiiilv troiii 
conuptive agencies, weic all so miich teleological evidence of 
God’s design to continue the soul’s existence and to supply His 
efiicacious concurrence requisite tor Us conscious activity lu 
the future. 

3 A disembodied spirit, it is affirmed, cannot he pictmed 
by the imagination. “ spirit without a hi>cly,” lluclmer 
assures us. " IS as uniinaginahle as elictiicityoi magnetism 
without metallic or uthei substances.” ben nee also lehiles 
oui doctnne “ Physiology,” says Vogt ‘ decides detiintelv 
and categorically against individual nnmortalUy. as against 
any special exi-itence of the soul ” Again Bucliiiei . ‘•Kvpeii 
ence and daily ohseivation teach us that the spiiit penshes 
o'lth its mateiial substratum.” To ohseivations of this sort 
we may reply that («) as far as imagination goes we cannot 
picture the soul mth the body. Nc ithci can wc imagine (iod, 
nor the ultimate atoms of matter (6) Tfie coinjiaiison of the 
soul to bodiless electricity is a complete inisrepreseut.ition of 
our knowledge of mind. Electricity and magnetism, as we 
liave already pointed out, are presented to us only through 
sensible movements, whilst we have an immediate consc loiis- 
ness of the simple nature of mental energy, (c) Vogt’s 
assertion is simply’ as false as his other dictum, horiowcd 
from Cabanis, that “ tliought is a seciction of the brain." 
Physiology can say nothing moie than that the action of the 
soul during this file is affected by the condition of the brain. 
(d) The final statement cited from Buchner is equally untrue. 
We most certainly cannot observe or experience llie death 
of the .soul ; and we trust our arguments have shown that 
we may infci the contiary. 

4. “ The soul is born with the body, it grows and 
decays with the Viody. therefore it penshes with the 
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body.”*® Model n science has added veiy little to the arRument 
stated with so much jiower hy the Latin poet. Now, we have 
repeatedly pointed out that in the Scholastic srslem the 
hiiiiian soul is cv/i (Msiai/Zy depeinleiit on the body which it 
inloriiis Such a condition would i oinpletely account for all 
the correspoiidenc e observed, whilst tninnstc or essential 
independence remaius Such titlnn^ic independence com- 
bined witli extrinsic ihf>ciidenct is thus advocated by Ladd : 
“That the subject of the states of consciousness is a real 
belli R, standint; m certain relations to the material beiriRs 
which coiujiose the siihstame ot tlic lirain, is a conclusion 
w.iri anted h\ all tin facts. Th.it the modes of its activity 
aie (oirelated iiiidei l.iw with the activities of the brain- 
snlistance is a statement winch Pin - ioIoru al Psychology 
eonhinis one upon which, indeed, it is largely based . 

All phy\iLal scieiici\ htnvei’er, i\ hui,ed upon the Ui, ',11 nipt ion that 
real bein)i‘> iiniy hove tin etislente such as is sometinics culled 
' tndependenip and yei be cornluted to each other iindti known or 
discoverable laws. If this a.ssumptiou could tint be made and 
verified, all the modem atomic the uv would stand for 
nothing but a vaiti show ot abstractions. Upon what grounds 
of reason or courtesy — we mav inquire at this point — does 
Mateiialisni decluie, to admit the validity of similar assump- 
tions as demanded by mental plieiioineiia ? ” {Fhyswlosical 
Psyrholoi^y, p. (107 ) 

The soul, nioieover, as will be pioved in a 'ater chapter, 
is created, not derived, like the body, liom the jiarents. It 
does not giow 111 the sense ol ht ing qu.intitativdy increased; 
but, conditioned by the efhcieney of the brain and sensory 
oigans, It gradually unfolds its r.ipahihlies It does not 
really decay with bodily dise.ise, altbough since its sensuous 
opeiations are unmediateh dependent on the instrumentality 
of tile organism, it must natuially be alfectetl by the health 
ofthclattci. Tile aigument can also he invei ted In many 
instances the mind is most poweifiil and active m the 
decrepit frame of the old ; and at times, in spite of dreadful 
havoc from bodily disease, intelligence may survive in 
brilliant foice to the last. 

5. The argument from universal belief has been attacked 
on the ground that some peoples, and many individuals, both 
philosophers and non-pliilo.sopheis, do not judge there is any 
future life. It may be observed in auswei, that whenever 
the proof from universal consent is invoked, it only pre- 
supposes a moral nmveisahtv. As regards the nations ot 
tribes who have been asserted to believe m no future Ufe, 

Luci'etius. De Rerum Nutura, Lib 111. vv 44(1 seq. 
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advancing knowledge docs not confirm such a statement. 
The greatest care is reqiuicd in intciiogating savages regard- 
ing their religious ojiiuiona Inaccmacy in this respect has 
olten caused the asiiiplion ol atheism to tubes later on 
proved to possess elahoialv s\ stems of itligion and hier- 
archies of gods l-'utuic annihilation, asserted to be a cardinal 
doctrine ot Buddhism, is hv the vast majority of the disciples 
of that sect undeistood to he not a letiiiii to absolute nothing 
but an ecstatic state of peaieful contemplation 

Final Objection. — There lemams one sweeping 
onjection winch strikes at all the proofs alike The 
insatiate desire for happiness, the intellectual demand 
tor final equity, the sec-'nno aptitude of an iinrnattnal 
soul to survive, it IS roundly asserted, atlTord no "narantee 
that they unll he uclizcd The 1111111!': inferences to the 
ultimate peiftctiiig and .setting right ol tl;:::g« need 
not be valid ; our iiitiUeclu.il craving for completeness 
harmony, or symmetry in the universe docs not prove 
their objective reality. 

The answer is that the postulate here is not merely 
tiie satisfaction of some particular luqmlse. If tliose 
exigencies ot our reason whuh demand a future life 
arc doomed to di.sajipointment, then there is an utter and 
enormous f.iilure which invnlv'cs radical pervcrsitv m 
the constitution of things. S( lence and Natural Theology 
alike assume as first pniiciiile and staiting-point the 
raiionahty of the univcise. Idut if thue be no future 
life, then the fundamental punciples of morality are in 
irredeemable conlhct witli the just claims of reason: 
the fount of seeming law, order, and fin.ality is hopeless 
discord and senseless strile the most imperious 
affirmation of our rational moral nature is one piolonged 
fraud: the ethical life of man, all that is highest and 
greatest in this world — lliat winch alone is truly goorf — 
IS a meaningless chaos. Intrinsic contradiction, absolute 
irrationality is the last answer both of science and 
philosophy ! 

It IS true that some naturalistic vvr.ters adopt a lofty 
tone on this subject. The old-fashioned view of life and 
morality, they assure us, was base and ignoble. Virtue, 


I* On this argument, see Knabenb.iucr, op cit 
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we are told, is its owa sufficient rewaid. Profound 
contempt is expressed for “ the pains and penalties 
argument ” of Christian philosophy. The doctrine o( 
rewards and punis.mients is an “immoral bribe.” 
Right conduct, we are informed with an unctuous 
au.sterity, ceases to be worthy of approval it the 
prospect of t hereby att.iinmg everlasting happiness is 
allowed to enter as a motive 

The academic philosopher fri.m the university 
professorial chair — eiijo 3 ing a comtoi table income and 
agreeable occupation— ma\ sn>-er at the moral conric- 
tions of human nature : but to the tlioughtfiil man who 
gravely looks the stern le.ilities of actual life in the 
face and contemplates tiu suflcimg <if multitudes of 
mankind, such langu.igt- luu'-t set m the most flippant 
and unwoithy tnihiig If this hie he but a passing 
period of probation, and if tiu le be a future state and 
an infinitclt good aiul |ust Cod wbo will there apportion 
to all tfieir just awanl, then iifficiilt and obscure though 
the problem of cMsteiice be, <i rattoml solution u possible. 
But il instead the universe he naught but an iron 
mechanism — whether idealistic or iiiaterialistic matters 
little — aimlessly and renioistlesslv gi Hiding out tears, 
and pain, and .sorrow, and if, when once this frail 
thread of conscious life is cut, all is over ; then, for 
vast numbers of human beings hopeless pessimism is 
the only creed— and often and often suicide the most 
rational practical conclusion ' 

Here is a picture . " 1 think,” says the poor dying 
factory girl, "if this should be tlie end of all, and 
if all 1 have been born for is just to work ni v heart and 
life away, and to sicken in this dree place, with those 
mill stones always in my ears, until I could scream out 
for them to stop and let me have a little jiiece of quiet, 
and with the flniT filling iny lungs, until I thirst to death 
for one long deep breath of the clear air, and my mother 
gone, and I never able to tell her again how I loved her, 
and of all my troubles, — I think, if this life is the end, 
and that there is no God to wipe away all tears fixim all 
eyes, 1 could go mad.”>* 

Cited m the Grammar of'Asuni, p 312, 




CHAPTER XXV. 

SOUL AND BODY 

individuality of the Human Soul — There stiu 
remain sundry prnhlcins conoc-i nmj^ [lie relations 
of soul and bodv, but the limits of our ice cornpt'l 
us to compress our treatment of them into the 
smallest possible compass. On the individuality of 
the soul there is little to be added to what has been 
already urged in establishing its pcrsL-.ting identity 
(pp. 464, 465), and in criticizing James’s view 
(pp. 485, 486). The conviction that I have an 
individual mind, insulated and complete in itself, 
distinct and sepaiate from all other minds, rests on 
the testimony of self-consciousness, corroborated by 
the witness of other men concerning their own 
similar experiences. To those who reject this argu- 
ment we can only put the question : By what other 
conceivable kind of evidence could the fact be 
better demonstrated ? 

Pantheism of mediaeval Arabs. — Aristotle’s obscure language 
concerning tlie natiiie ot the vovt 3roii;rtKi>t or Intdlectus ugetis, 
affoided occasion to a pinlosophical heresy already alluded 
to (p. 309), which prevailed widely amongst Arabian philoso- 
phers of the middle ages. Aristotle .speaks of this faculty as 
being “ separate " from the body. The explanation of the 
paragraph offeied by St. Tlioiiias is, that the IntellectHS 
scpurulus is held by Aristutle to pertain only to the spiritual 
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Bon], and so, unlike the sensuous powers, la understood to be 
intrinsically independent of the organism. The Arab philo- 
sophers interpreted the epithet “ separate ” literally, and 
assumed the existence of one common or universal Intellect 
superior to all men, which in some mysterious way operates 
in the mind of each, and illuminates or excites it to intelli- 
gence. Only the Intellectus agens is made separate by 
Avicenna, but both Intellectus agens and pattens seem to be 
viewed as extrinsic by Averrhoes. Strange and fantastic as 
this doctrine appears, it has affinity to modern forms of 
Pantheism. Thus Spinoza taught that our minds are only 
i.'todes of one infinite mind, which is itself but one of an 
infinite number of atlnbutcs that go to constitute the one, 
infinite, all-embracing Substance. Hegel held that all human 
consciousnesses are hut transient moments or stages of the 
Absolute Spirit. According to Cousin, we know all things in 
the Universal Reason. Even the Kision tn Dieu of Pfere 
Malebranche, and the Hyperphysical Idealism of Bishop 
Berkeley, bear some relationship to the Arabian conception. 
In this last view, what seem to be onr intellectual operations 
are really the result of the working of the one common 
eternal Active Intellect. In the theory of the French Abbe, 
our mental acts are really our own, though their immediate 
objects are ideas in the one, all-embracing Divine Mind. 
Berkeley stands opposed to both in denying the extra-mental 
existence of mateiial olijects; he also looks on God as the 
cause, and appareutlj the external cause of all our cognitive 
states, sensations, as well as intellectual ideas. A common 
objection to all monistic theories is that they reject or distort 
the clear, distinct, and immediate testimony of experience 
for the sake of some dubious and obscure postulate of Minty, 
or of some even more dubious a priori assumption that it is 
impossible for nund and matter to interact. 

Unicity of the Soul in Man.— Plato allotted to 
the human body three really distinct souls, — the vovs, in 
the head, the within the breast, and the briffvpio, 

in the abdomen. Some modern authors teach that 
there is in man distinct from the rational sentient soul 
a vital principle, the source of vegetative life. This 
theory used to be styled Vitalism, though that term 
now includes Am'm'm and all doctrines which maintain 
the reality of a vttai p^inciplt superior to the chemical 
and physical properties of matter. Others make the 
rational soul numerically different from the common 

JJ 
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subject of sentient and vegetative activities. In oppo- 
sition to these various hypotheses the Pciipatetic 
doctrine, sometimes called Animism, holds that tn man 
there is but one actuating principle, the rational soul, which is, 
however, capable of exerting the inferior modes of 
energy exhibited in sensuous and vegetative life. In 
this view the plant possesses merely a “ vegetative 
soul,” the brute a ” sentient soul,” containing virtually, 
however, the faculties of the vegetative principle. It 
is hardly necessary to remind the reader here that the 
proof of a spiritual principle in man is independent of 
all theories regarding the nature of vegetative “ souls.” 

In Man the rational and the sentient soul are 
one. — This IS proved by various considerations, (i) We 
have the testimony of consciousness to the most perfect 
identity between the mind which thinks and the mind 
which feels. Introspection assures us that it is the 
same being who understands or reasons, and is 
subject of sensations. (2) I can compare intellectual 
operations with sensitive states, and affirm the former 
to be more painful, more pleasant, more exhilarating, 
more depressing, more enduring, or more transitory 
than the latter. But this can only be effected by the 
two compared states being apprehended as modifica- 
tions by one and the same indivisible subject. (3) The 
intimate interdependence of thought and sensation is 
inexplicable if they are activities of diverse subjects. 
In particular, no reason can be assigned why it is of 
objects apprehended through sense that the first intel- 
lectual concepts are elaborated by the understanding. 

The principle of vegetative life in man is 
identical with this rational sentient soul.— This 
doctrine involves two theses : (a) That there is in man 
an active principle, which is tne root of the vegetative 
functions; (b) That this active principle is not really 
different from the rational soul. We will begin with 
the former : 

(a) The vegetative principle in man, and tn fact in alt 
living organisms, is a special force or energy superior to the 
chemcal and mechanical properties of matter. This pro- 
position IS established by examination of the character- 
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istic differences which separate the animate from the 
inanimate world. These are amongst the chief: 

Origin and Reproduction. — “ Omne vivum a vivo 
The whole weight of scientific authority in recent times 
confirms Harvey’s dictum that life proceeds only from 
life. Formerly, owing to the imperfect means of 
experiment, it was generally supposed that spontaneous 
or equivocal generation was a matter of every-day 
occurrence. Improvements, however, in the microscope, 
and advance in the science of Chemistry have com- 
pletely discredited such a view. We now find scientists, 
like Tyndall and lluxlt v , affirming that living beings are 
produced only by living beings. The property of life 
comes only from a living agent, and such agents con- 
tinue their lacc by the generation of other beings 
specifically like unto themselves. In lifeless matter 
nothing of this sort takes place, but new bodies may be 
formed by the accidental or artificial combination of 
almost any kind of stuff.^ 

2. Nutrition, Growth, Conservation, and Decay — ^The living 
being from conception to death passes through a fixed c>cle 
of ctiangcs constituting its life-tiistory, and generically distin- 
guislnng it from all forms of inanimate matter. Starting 
from a single germ-cell the animate organism builds itself 
up after a regular process which is practically the same 
throughout the animal kingdom. By its peculiar inherent 
energy the iertilized ovum appropriates and adapts to its 
own use tlie surrounding nutritive matter. Assimilating this 

• " I affirm that no shred of trustworthy experimental testimony 
exists to prove that life in our day has ever appeared independently 
of antecedent life ” (Professor Tyndall, NtneUfnth Ctntury, 1878, 
p. 507 ) Huxley declares that the doctrine of biogenesis, or life 
only from life, is '* victorious along the whole line at the present 
day.*’ (CrfUqua and Addrtssts, p. 239.) Elsewhere be as.serts that 
" the present state of knowledge furnishes us with no line between 
the living and the non-living,” (Art. ■' Biology," Eneyd. Bnt. 9th 
Edit ) Virchow describes the doctrine of abiogenesis as " utterly 
discredited ” (Tht Freedom of Science in the Modem State.) Balfour 
Stewart and Tait state that "all really scientific experience tells us 
that life can be produced from a living being only.” {The Unseen 
Univtra.p. 229 ) Tyndall. Floating Matter ta the Atr, p. 84, shows 
clearly the ftdlacy Involved in every argument for abiogenesis 
hitherto advanced. Huxley gives a brief history of the question 
in his Critiques and Addresses. 
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substance it grows, and then divides into two distinct though 
connected cells, h-acli of these subdivide and by repetition 
of the process the number ol cells soon becomes enormous. 
But this multiplication of cells speedily begins to reveal that 
the energy of the pnniitive germ is thioiighout all the 
operations working after a s}-steniatic plan. The embryo 
commences to take a defimte shape. The new masses ot 
cells, so rapidly being manufactuicd, are gradually foiniod 
into sfiinal chord, viscera, heart, .sense-oigans, etc , and 
as time goes on the specific type becomes more and more 
distinct until ive can recognize the well-ni,uked form of the 
particulai animal — the fish, the hiid, the elephant, or the 
man. It used to be niamtained b) the edder advocates ot 
Organicism against VUaltsts that life is merely the result of 
the organization of the living being; and it was believed that 
the future organization was contained in some way, "en- 
cased " or "pie-fonned " m the piiinitive germ, and requued 
merely to be evolved Hut the progress of scicuce and the 
establishment of the fact lli.at the living body is built up by 
the accretion of a vast number of cells has rendered such a 
view untenable. Indeed every advance in science makes it 
more and more certain that oig.inization is the effect not the 
cause of the vital energy, The ieitilizcd ovum is not a ready- 
made miniature organism with differentiated members merely 
needing to be unfolded and magnified. On the contrary, it is 
a microscopic ball of protoplasui containing no rudiment of 
any organ. But this tiny spherical iiias.s of living matter 
possesses the niarvcllotis power of doiniimling the physical 
and chemical propcitu s and ininuies of ullier matter, of con- 
verting this into cells like itself, and of multiplyuig these and 
arranging and distributing them until it has built up the 
complete fully developed animal The germ-cell thus maies 
its amt orgaiiuin. Thioughout life a process of metabolism, 
of waste and repair is continued ; and according as one or 
other 13 more active, we have growth or degeneration. The 
living being is ever actively adapting itself to changes in its 
environment. If any part of the organism accidentally 
suffers injury, this vital energy which compeuetrates the 
entire mass at once lays a levy upon the remaining parts and 
combines their forces to repair the evil ; and they all show 
sympathy and contribute out of their resources, or lessen 
their own demands till the damage is made good or the 
wound healed. This cycle of life has absolutely no counter- 
part m inanimate matter. The conservation of the latter 
is effected by a state of changeless repose. If increased 
it is by mere external addition or juxtapoation of similar 
substance. A mass of lifeless matter possesses no real 
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unity — no part liavire more than an accidental connexion 
with any other part. This is well i!)n‘>trated even in the cate 
of the ciystal, so favoured by some onti-vitahsts. (Vitalism 
has been discussed at Ienj,th under the title “ Life ” in the 
Amottun Catholic Encyclopedia, 

These various features mark off by an impassible 
barrier the Inin" orj^anism from dead matter, and 
constitute a"ainst Or^anirniii a co"cnt proof of tlie 
existence in livin" beinqs of a special dominating; prin- 
ciple or encr"}' siipt iioi to the properties and forces of 
inanimate substances. The several processes of nutrition, 
growth, consL'rvation, and reproduction constitute a group 
of operations complete!} transcending the chemical and 
mechanical powers of matter. The innate tendenej' to 
build itself up according to a spLiihc type, to restore 
injured or diseascxi part.s. to con.seivc itself against the 
agencie.s perpotiinlly workni" for its dissolution, and to 
repioduce Us kind, manifest .m intern il pnnciple which 
unifies, dominates, and gOM-nis the entire existence of 
the being On tli<‘ strength ot the axiom that every 
effect must have an adequate cause, we must admit a 
special ground lor vita! phenonitna in those material 
substances which possess life. It is true, of coiir.se, that 
life IS .subject to the conditions impo-.ed on its existence 
by the chemical and mechanical juoperties of matter; 
and that many pioccsscs which t.do jilace in the living 
organism illustrate laws of chemual and mechanical 

* " L'.io]Ui‘.ition de la forme iliez le riistai n'est en nen 
compar.iblo a I'arquisilion lie la foime dans I'clre orj;.inis^ Hans 
le pieiiiicr cas n u point m rapita!, it ii'\ i J as ivoliitioh, ncqwswmn 
graduellc, crtsilion piogiessive ile U forme tvpiijue definitive non, 
Cette forme existe, complete, pariaite des ronpino, dCs la premiere 
apparition du ctisi,d. alors qu'il cst microscopique Cette forme 
pent cioUre par juxtaposition de ciistaux , mans qiielque accrue 
qu'eile soit, elle demeure absolument scmblable a elle-inemti dans 
tout lo cours de son accroissement crist.vl en partu' brise se 
r^pare mats de la memo layon qn'il s’est forme • les enstaux sul> 
sistants servent d’appel, de centre de cnstallisation ; de sorte que 
la partie dclruite se retablit par juxtaposition La reparation 
du crlstal n'amene done pas, comme cede dc I’fitre vivant, line 
modification plus ou moins notable de forme et de structure elle 
n'est jamais imparfaite ct relative , elle est jet£e dans le moule 
absolu du cristal pnmitil " (Dr Chauflard, La Yre, p 358. Cited 
by Coconnier, loc cit p 18C } 
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action ; but this is quite a different thing from saying 
that life is only the result of these properties. The more 
we know of chemistry and physics on the one hand, 
and the better we understand the nature of cellular 
activity on the other, the more hopeless do physico- 
chemical theories of life become.® We are justified, 
then, in assuming a new internal energ\, a directing 
force which detei mines and governs the stream of 
activities described as tlie phenomena of life. This 
force IS what is meant hy the so-called “ ac laitl " 
or “ vital ^riuctple : " and all the arguments pioving its 
presence in the lower animals a fortiori demonstrate 
its existence in man. 

W'e can now establish our second proposition : 
(b) Inman this vital ptinctfle is ideniual with the rational 
senltcni soul. The intimate union and mutual inter- 
dependence subsisting between the .sensuous and vegeta- 
tive activities cannot be accounted for on the supposition 
that two distinct agents or principles are at work. 
Organic changes and sensations arise simultaneously, 
and the extinction of vegetative life puts an end to 
consciousness. The vital principle is the force which 
governs the evolution and development of the organs 
of sensibility from the primordial germ cell ; and 
pleasurable or painful excitations of these organs react 
on the vigour of the vegetative activities. Fear, hope, 
joy, anger, may instantaneously affect the action of the 
heart, stomach, liver, lungs, or the state of the nervous 
system generally ; whilst conversely the atmosphere, 
narcotics, the action of the stomach, of the liver, 
circulation, and indeed nearly all physiological functions 
may modify the colour of our mental life. 

* Cf Professor Haldane- "To any physiologist -who candidly 
reviews the progress of the last fifty years it must be perfectly 
evident that, so far from having advanced towards a physico- 
chemical explanation of life, we are in appearance very much 
farther from one than we were fifty years ago. We are now far 
more definitely aware of the obstacles to any advance in this 
direction, and there is not the slightest indication that they will be 
removed, but rather that with further increase of knowledge, and 
more refined methods of physical and chemical investigation they 
will only appear more and more difficult to surmount." {Nitutimth 
Ceniuty, 1898, p. 403 } 
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In a word, the arguments put forward to reduce the 
rational sentient soul to the condition of an aspect or 
function of the organism contain this much truth, that 
the ultimate root of physical life is identical with the 
subject of intelligence, and that the two classes of 
activities consequently condition each other. Finally, 
if the rational soul in man were a new entity superadded 
to the living being alrcad}' animntod by a sentient or 
vegetative soul, man would not be a single individual. 
He would be no longer essentially one, but two beings. 

The facts concerning the orign of life, to which 
reference has been made in the present cliapter, furnish 
another decisive argument against materialist 1 C evolution. 
There is an impassable chasm between living and in- 
animate substances; there is another similar division 
between sensation and all purely physical phenomena ; 
and lastly, there is a still greater gulf between the 
spiritual activities of sclf-consciousness and free-volition 
on the one side, and all merely sensuous states on the 
other. The attitude of men like Huxley and Tyndall 
on the problem of life, is an interesting psychological 
phenomenon. These writers vehemently insist upon 
expentiue as the only legitimate loundation for belief. 
They allow that experience docs not afford a shred of 
evidence to indicate that life ever arises except from a 
living being. And then they conclude that life did arise 
spontaneously from dead matter in the distant past 1 
The theistic alternative would, of course, be intolerable. 

Scholastic Definition of Life — The scholastics defined life 
as, achvtia’t qua ens sftpsum movet — the activity by which a 
being moves itself. The word uwvt, however, was understood 
m a wide sense as equivalent to all forms of change or 
alteration, including the eneigies of seiitiency and intellectual 
cognition as well as local motion. The feature insisted on as 
essential is the mmantnt character of the operations. Aa 
immanent action is one which proceeding from an internal 
principle does not pass into a foreign subject, but perfects the 
agent. All effects of non-hvmg agents are, on the contrary, 
tmnsttive. Notwithstanding tfie multitude of attempts made 
by successive philosophers and biologists, the definition of the 
schoolmen has not been as yet much improved upon.* 

* Bichat’s definition is well known "Life is the sum of the 
(unctions which resist death." This is not a very great advance if 
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Difficulties. — The solution to an objection often raised in 
various forms against the doctrine of the last chapter, as well 
as against that of the present or of the next, may also be 
indicated here. It is argued that a cormphbU principle must 
be really distinct from an tncon iipttble one ; but sentient and 
vegetative principles are admittedly corruptible; therefore the 
rational spirit in man cannot be identical with the root of 
inferior hfe. Or, if it is, then it must be mortal. To this it may 
be answered that a soul or vital principle capable of merely 
sentient or vegetative activity peiishes on the destruction of 
the subject which it informs, and is accordingly corruptible; 
but that this is not the case with the root of the inferior species 
of life in man. Sentiency and vegetation are not in him 
activities of a merely sentient subject. They are, on the 
contrary, phenomena of a rational soul endowed with certain 
supra-scnsuous functions, but also capable of exerting lower 
forms of activity. There can be no leason why a superior 
principle cannot virtually include such inferior faculties. 
Scholastic philosophers have always taught that the virtue of 
exerting organic functions is inherent in the human soul, but 
that these activities are suspended when the soul is sepaiate 
from the body after death. In the case of man, tbciefore, the 
root of sentiency and \egctati\e life is not corruptible. 

It is sometimes urged, that the existence of a struggle 
between the lational and sensitive powers shows that both 
proceed from ducrse roots. The true inference, however, is 
the very opposite. Tiie so-called “struggle" is, of course, 
not a combat between independent beings within a supposed 
arena of the mind. It is one indivisible mind which thinks, 
feels, desires, and governs the vegetative processes of the 
living being. But piecisely because the subject of these 
several activities is the same they mutually impede eacli 
other. Violent excitement of any one "kind naturally 
diminishes the energy available for another. 


death can only be described as the cessation of Ufe "Life is the 
sum of the phenomena peculiar to organized beings ” (Bedard ) 
" Life is a centre of intussusceptive assimilative force capable of 
reproduction by spontaneous fission." (Owen ) "Life is the two- 
fold internal movement of composition and decomposition at once 
general and continuous.” (De Blainville, Comte, ana Robin ) These 
definitions, starting from the physiological point of view, aim 
merely at summing up the phenomena of vegetative life, and exclude 
intellectual activity. Mr Spencer with bis wonted lucidity, defines 
life as "the continuous adjustment of internal relations to extemal 
relations " 
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Union of Soul and Body. — We have criticized at 
some length (c. the accounts of the union of mind 

and body furnished by Monism ; we must now turn to 
those of Dualism. Of spiritualist theories the most 
celebrated are; (i) that of I’iato, (2) Occasionalism, 
(3) Pre-established haimony, (4) the doctrine of Matter 
and Form. The first three are all forms of exaggerated 
Dualism ; the last alone recognizes the essential unity 
of man. 

Ultra-dualistic Theories. — (i) The rational soul, 
according to Plato, who historicalh, comes first, is a pure 
spirit incarcerated in a body for some crime committed 
during a foimer life. (p. 255.) Its relation to the organism 
IS analogous to that of the rider to Ins horse ; or of the 
pilot to Ills ship. Since it is not naturally ordained to 
inform the body, the soul roctives nothing but hindrance 
from its partner. This fanciful hypothesis, it is needless 
to saj , docs not receivt much fa\ our at the piesent day. 
There is no real evidence of such a pre-natal existence; 
and the doctrine wouhl make man not one, but two 
beings accidentally conjoined. 

(2) Geulincx and Malebranche, logically develoj^ng 
Descartes’ doctrine of the mutual independence of soul 
and body (pp. 256 — 259), explain their union by the 
theory of Occasionalism or Divine Assistance. Soul 
and body are conceived in this s-vstem as two oppiosed 
and distinct beings between whom no real interaction 
can take place. It is God alone who effects changes 
in either. On the occasion of a modification of the 
soul He produees an appropriate movement in the 
body; and vice vevia. All uur sensations, thoiiglits, and 
volitions aie immediate results not of the impressions of 
material objects upon us, but of God Himself; and 
similarly our actions are due not to our own, but to the 
Divine Will. We have here the theory oi fsycho-physical 
IiaraJleltsm plus the Divine Agency. The doctrine of 
Occasionalism, however, is not confined by Malebranche 
to the interaction of soul and body. No created things 
have, in his view, any real efficiency. The First Cause 
is the oniji operative cause. 

The establishment of the genuine activity of secondary 
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causes in general, we leave to the volume on Meta- 
physics;® here it is enough to point out the errors of 
Occasionalism within the sphere of Psychology. This 
theory is superior to those criticized in chapter xxiii., at 
least in this, that it certainly provides an adequate cause 
for the events of life. But m doing so ii renders 
purposeless the ingenious machinery of the various 
sense-organs. It makes illusory the testimony of con- 
sciousness to personal causality in the exercise of 
volition and self-control. It conflicts with the irre- 
sistible conviction, based on the experience of our 
whole life, that our sensations are really excited by the 
impressions of external objects, and that our volitions 
do really cause our physical movements. Finally, 
Occasionalism involves the gratuitous assumption of a 
continuous miracle, removes responsibility from man, 
and makes God the author of sin. 

(3) The theory of Pre-established Harmony, in- 
vented by Leibnitz, substitutes for the never-ceasing 
miracles of Occasionalism a single miraculous act at 
the beginning. Soul and body do not really influence 
one another, but both proceed like two clocks started 
together in a. divDuly pre-at ranged correspondence. Leibnitz’s 
system is the most thorough and consistent reasoning 
out of the theory of psycho-phystcal parallelism; and it 
excels the hypotheses of Clifford and Hoffding in that it 
offers an intelligible explanation of the parallelism, whilst 
they give none at all. But it does so by invoking a 
miracle. Our objections to this theory are substantially 
the same as to the last. In both, the union between 
mind and body is accidental, not essential ; and we 
have in man really two beings instead of one.® 

• Cl. Rickaby, pp 308—313. 

• See also pp 262 — 264 Another theory, that of *' Physical 
Influx," constitutes the union of soul ami body in their mutual 
interaction This account, however, is either merely a statement 
of the fact that they do influence each other, or an explanation 
-which would dissolve the substantial union into an accidental 
relation between two juxtaposed beings Cudworth invoked the 
assistance of a plastic medium— sen entity intermediate between 
matter and smrit — to solve the problem. But this would merely 
double the dimculties 
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The Aristotelico-Scholastic Doctrine.— The most 
satisfactory theory is the old Peripatetic doctrine. This 
explanation was formulated by Aristotle, and later on 
adopted by St. Thomas and all the leadinf; Scholastic 
philosophers. The soul is described by these writers 
as the substantial form of the living being. This being is 
conceived as the resultant of two factors, — the one 
active and determining, the other passive and deter- 
minable. The first is called the Form, the second the 
Matter of the being. The general problem of the nature 
and relations of Matter and Foim, which runs through 
the entire Scholastic system of Philosophy, belongs 
especially to Cosmologj'. Here ue shall merely offer a 
few brief words on the question, and refer the English 
re-ader desirous of obtaining a thorough grasp of the 
subject to Father Pl.irper's Metaphysics of the School, 
especially Bonk V, chaptirs a. ni. 

Aristotle's four Causes. — Aristotle icsolves all kinds of 
causes into tour great classes, tlic final cause, the efiUxent 
cause, the formiti cause, and the nuUs rial cause. The last two 
arc intrinsic, the fiist two cxtiiiisic to the effect. T\vi final 
cause IS the end in vicv, — the good lot the sake of which a 
thing IS done An effuunt cause is a being by the real activity 
of which anotlier being is brought into existence. The 
material cause is the re.ility out ol which the complete bodily 
substance is made. 1 hc-yerm or funnal cause is that reality m 
the comjdete bodily siihstancc winch gues to it its proper 
being or essential nature. I hese lour spec les of causes are 
easily distinguished in the production of a statue The 
material piineiple is the non, broii/e, or stone — the stuff out 
of which the particular statue is wiought. The formal prin- 
ciple 18 the determining figure or shape, by which the statue 
is made to represent Napoleon or Nelson.^ The efficient 
cause is the sculptor, his hainmei, tinsel, etc. The final 
cause is the satislaction, fame, or money which the artist has 
in view m the production of the work. 

Scholastic development — Now, all things are created by 
God for His own greater glory. They are inanife.stations of 
His excellence, exhibitions of His power and wisdoni ; or, in 

’ It should be borne in mind that materia prima never exists as 
inch ; there is no matter which is in the Scholastic sense actually 
devoid of all form The bronze, for instance, which stands m the 
telation of matter to the Nclsonic form, is conceived as distinguished 
from iron or carbon by us own specific form. 
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the case of intelligent beings, they both manifest and recof^ntzt 
His excellence. \Ve ha\e thus m God the first efficient 
cause, and the ultimate final cause of every creature. Further- 
more, in the Scholastic system all material beings are viewed 
as the product of two con-created constituent factors — the 
one passive and recipient, the other active and deteriiiining 
The fiist IS stjled the niat/cr, the second the /iii ;ii, and both 
are called substantial principles inasmuch as by their coales- 
cence they constitute one complete substantial heiiig “ The 
fuim IS the factor which deleiniines the essential nature of 
each being. Thence pi ocecd all its specific activities As in 
Aristotle’s view the /rniiia niatena, the iiltniiate subbtiatuiii, is 
alike in all substances, their specific dillereiices aic due to 
dissiniilanties of kind in th( actuating co-ellincnt The die 
tinctive properties of non, carbon, and gold have thus then 
root in the different format elements entering into the consti- 
tution of each. 

The Soul the “Form” of the living being . — In hvirit; 
orf^amsms the vital principle ts the suhstantial form It li this 
determuiiiig factor which defines the essential nature of tlie 
plant or animal; and from it pioceed the .ictivities by whuh 
the being is separated troni other species of things, whethtr 
animate or inanimate A substantial farm is ai coi dinglv dclined 
as a determining principle u’htch bv its uinan ivtlli the subject that 
it actuates constitutes a comphtc substance of a Jetei minate spiciis. 
It should, however, be cleaily understood that the pioposition, 
“ The soul IS the form of the body,’’ stands on a (juitc diffeienl 
footing from the general doctrine of ’* Matter and Form ’’ as 
applied to maiiiniate substances. 

Argument — It has ah*‘adv been proved that there must 
be in each living being, and thcicfore a fortiori in man, a 
vegetative soul, oi vital pimciple, to winch is due the natural 
unity of activity comprising the phenomena of liis life And 
it has been also shown that this principle must be different 
from, and superior to, the piopcrties or forces of inanimate 
matter. But such a iirmciple mii'-t be the substantial form of 
the living human being "Far, bixice actw sequilur esse— stave 
every action of an agent flows trom the being of that agent— 
the principle which is the root of the natural activity of a 
substance must be the deteruunant of its being and nature. 
Consequently, as the vegetative soul is the source of all vital 
activities, it must be the detennining or actuating principle of 

» The substantial form differs from the aceidenlal form !n the 
fact that the one is an essential constituent, the other a mere 
accidental mpde or determination which conceivably might be 
removed without affecting Ihe nature of the substance, eg., beat. 
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the living being ; but tins is eqtm.ilent to saying that it is the 
substantial loim of the living being 

Oi the question may be approached otherwise thus : The 
vital principle is really dittcieut in uatiiie from its matenal 
co-effteicnt Furthernioie, the i ital pniiciple is not a mere 
aeciclontal determination capable of removal whilst the sub- 
stance leniains complete. ( )n Us cxlim lion the nature of the 
cicatuie IS clestiojed, and the living being is changed into a 
lifeless aggiegate of matter — a suhstaiue or substances of 
complcu Iv diffeieiit species Tlic vcgitatuc sou] is thus a 
substantial principle upon wliicb the veiy being of the sub- 
stance depends In other wfirds. by Us union with Us matenal 
co-efficient the vegetative soul (.institutes the active living 
being. That is, the vegetative soul, or vital principle, is the 
substantial foiin of tlu liv mg Ixidv . 

If the vegetative soul m livmg beings is the form of the 
body, it follows at once that in man, since the vegetative and 
lational soul aie identical, the lattet must be the substanttal 
form of the luimau body '1 lie lation.il soul must also fie the 
only siibstaiUial foim iii man l-or man i-. one, complete 
individual being, spccific.tllv distinct fiom all other beings. 
Were the hiiiuau body, howcvei, actuated by moie than one 
substantial torrii, ni.iti would be, not one, but an aggregate of 
individuals, siiiec each substantial foiiu would constitute 
with Its subject a complete substantial being of deternuuate 
species. 

The Form is source of Unity and Identity. — It is on the 
permanence of the substantial foini (hat the identity of the 
individual depends The material constituents of the living 
body are iieaily all changed, as we have before stated, in the 
com sc of a few yeais, vet we affirm that the man of si.xty is 
identical with the boy oi six . the soul has persisted 
unchanged. It is the some siiii|)le informing principle which 
reduces tlic dUfeicnt parts and (.>rgans of the body to the 
iiiiUy of a single being. Neither a bale of cotton nor a 
bucket of water iorins one bang ; each is but a mere aggregate 
of pai ts. Even a watch or a stearn-ship — although the parts 
are unified by its end or purpose — wants the unity of being 
which is exhibited in man, in the brute, and in the plant. 
Though working towards a common end, all the parts of the 
machine retain their chemical and physical properties in 
complete vigour and mutual independence. In the living 
being, on the other tiand, there is no such isolation. The 
various parts are compenetrated by the luforiiimg principle, 
their inuividuality is merged, their several tendencies nmfied, 
their natural properties transformed and subordinated by this 
dominating and enlivening force. 
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Complete and incomplete Substances — Both Matter and 
Form are sometimes called suh^tania by the Schoolmen, 
inasmuch as their coalescence results in a substantial being. 
Except the human soul, however, no forma or materia prtma 
can exist /'tr Si apait. The epithet tnconiplUe is occasionally 
used of inferior forms to express this circumstance ; this 
adjectue more piopcily, however, connotes the fact that the 
union of these factors rise to one complete composite 

substance. Even the human soul, though capable of subsist- 
ing in itse'lf apait from the bod\ , is styled an tncomplete 
substance, since it possesses a natural aptitude to form with the 
body a single complete substance An integral part of one 
complete hi mg, eg., a man's hand, is also spoken of as an tn- 
complete substance. The terms constituent principle, or substantial 
principle, seem less likely to mislead now-a-days than the 
word substance if employed to designate the essential co- 
efficients of composite substances. 

Soul and Body combined into one Nature.— 

Moreover, the union of soul and body results in 
a single nature. The nature of a being is simply its 
essence viewed as the source of its actions. But in the 
living animal the various processes of growth, sleep, 
motion, and sensation, are not operations of the soul or 
body alone, but of the being as a xvhole. They are 
activities of one nature. An individual nature conceived 
as a complete being subsisting in itself, and not com- 
municated to or coalescing with another, is called by the 
Schoolmen a suppositum or hypostasis. The supposiium is, 
therefore, the entire and ultimate source of all opera- 
tions. Hence the axiom : Acltones sunt suppositorum. 
When the suppositum is endowed with intelligence it is 
termed a. person. 

Soul and Body one Person.— Since introspection 
and external observation establish that our vegetative, 
sensitive, and rational activities have their source in 
and belong to one and the same Self, they prove that 
body and soul are combined in a personal union. A 
Person is defined in scholastic language as a suppositum 
of a rational nature, or an individual and incommunicable 
substance of a rational nature. Some modern writers 
frequently speak as if the Mind or Soul were the 
human person ; others as if self-consciousness, ot 
memory, or continuity of consciousness and character 
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(p. 488) constituted personality. It is, indeed, not 
practicable m ordinary language to distinguish con- 
stantly between the mind's consciousness of itself and the 
person's consciousness of self — nor is it desirable, since 
it IS by the rational mind that the living composite person is 
capable of self-consciousness. But the theories which 
identify the soul and the person, or worse, lonscioiis 
activity andiha person, are seriously erroneous. Locke’s 
definition of a Feison as(iic//-ionsrw/« substance is also in- 
accurate. Strictly interpreted this would render a sleep- 
ing man or an infant not a person, and an interruption 
of consciousness would break up the personality of the 
individual, j. F. Ferner's language is similarly ex- 
aggerated when he asserts that “ a being mahs itself I 
by thinking itself I,” and that “self-consciousness 
creates the Ego , ’’ and Professor Ladd seems to us to 
fall into the same error when affirming, as he frequently 
does, that the mind is its own conscious activity ; that 
“ where there are no mental states there wc cannot 
speak of the real existence of mind.” (op. cit. p. 145.) 
Memory and self-consciousness reveal but do not con- 
stitute personal identity ; and the true human pereon is 
neither consciousness, nor soul, nor body, but the 
complete Ego — the living rational being arising out of 
the substantial union of both principles.® 

The reasoning in the present question may have been 
grasped with some difficulty by the reader unacquainted with 
the Scholastic system. I'ortunatch , however, the problem of 
the exact nature of the relations bctvicen Soul and Body is of 

• For a complete treatment of the notions, /rrsoiw, supyositum, 
etc , see Kickaby, Metafhystes, Bk 11 c : The terms subsiance, 
essence, nature, severally denote the same object, but connote more 
especially different features Substance points to the general fact 
of existence per se ; essence points to the reality of which the being is con- 
stituted; nature signifies the essence as pnmctple of activity Supposiium 
imphes that the substance, essence, or nature subsists in itself m 
possession of such complete individuality as to be incommunicable or 
incapable of being assumed into another being. The invration of 
the term is due to the dogma of the Incarnation In Christ, the 
Church teaches, there is one Person, one rational " supposiium," but two 
Mtures. The Human Nature of our Lord does not of itself coa- 
■titote a Person, or subsist in se, but by the subsistence of tile Pivine 
Vature, 
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very secondary importance from a philosophical point of view, 
as compared with the vital questions : Is there an Immaterial 
Soul at all ? and, Is there reason tor supposing that such a 
Soul will have a futuie life ? 

Chang^e in meaning of terms. — The terms Matter and Form, 
with their derivatives, have had as varied and e\teiisive an 
application as any words in the language. The inipoitance 
of what is signified by each has been so changed that the 
original usage is almost completely inverted The Scholastic 
followers of Aristotle used these words as equivalent to 
Potentta and Actus. Pofratia signified possibility — the potential, 
the unrealued, the incomplete or indeterminate. Forma and 
Actus, on the contrary, connoted full actuality — the last com- 
plement of reality, the final determinatiun, or complete realization 
of being. Now-a-days we speak of merely formal observance, 
unreal /oms, and trivial formnhttes; whilst material is equivalent 
to important. The transition has been going on for a long 
time; but in strictly philosophical hteiatuie, Kant has done 
most to bring about the change IVhcreas with Aristotle, 
Matter and Form are ontological or extra-mental principles 
of real things, with Kant they are constituents of subjective 
knowledge. The German philosopher, as we have already 
pointed out, uses the term “ form ’’ to denote a purely mental 
mould or chai acter, which the mind imposes on the “ matter ” 
of knowledge. The latter, though of course a mental 
activity, IS supposed to be excited or coiitiibuted from 
without Foim^ IS thus equivalent to unreal, or objectively 
non-existent. Material truth is real truth, or agreement with 
extra-mental reality as far as that is possible ; formal truth is 
mere subjective consistency. Kant, however, retains some- 
thing of the ancient application of the term m as far as he 
conceives the “ material ’’ element in cognition to he in itself 
of a chaotic indeterminate nature, requinng to be perfected 
and wrought into rational intelligibility by the imposition of 
the subjective determining factor. In addition to Kant's 
influence, popular experience of the unimportant character 
of accidental forms, e,g., the shape as contrasted with the 
contents of a pudding, has also contributed to the change in 
the meaning of the word. 

Aristotle’s definition of the Soul. — We onght now to have 
rendered intelligible and justified Anstotle’s celebrated 
definition : ^ *’<rro' ivrtkixeia T) irparrr) vtdjiarot epvertimv (ttip 

Ixm/ros irndpti, or ij frpmri) trrfAixfta oaparot efnnrucov ipyaviKoi 
— “ the soul is the first cntelecby of a natural organised 
body potentially having life,” or “ the first entelecby of a 
natural body capable of life." By entelechy is meant in the 
Peripatetic philosophy an actualizing or dclerniimug principk* 
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&B opposed to a recipient or determinable subject — form as 
contrasted with maUtr. The epithet, firstt implies that the 
soul is the Primary form by which the nature or specific 
substance ot the creature receives its determination in the 
order of being. It is contrasted with secondary or acctdental 
forms, t.g; heat, colour, motion, which may supervene when 
th& prtmum esse, the first complete substantial being of the 
object, IS constituted. A natural or phystcal body, signifies 
that tile subject of the soul is not a mere arttfictal aggregate. 
The adjective, organized, expresses the fact tliat the body is 
compo.sed of heterogeneous or dissimilar parts adapted for 
separate functions. The last words of the definition mean 
that the soul is united not with an actually living being, bul 
with an organism capable of exercising vital activities when 
informed by the soul. 

Headings — St Thomas, Sum i q 76 ; P'ather Harper. Meta- 
pkysus of the School, V cc 11 111 , Kegnon. op cit Livre IV , 
Ccconmer. op cit cc iv v , Farges, Mature el Forme, Kleutgen, 
op cit S43, Mercicr, La Ft III an 3. 


KK 



CHAPTER XXVI. 


SOUL AND BODY (cotl/inwd ) OTfICR PROBLEMS. 

Locus of the Soul. — There has been much dis- 
cussion amonfj philosophers, Ancient and Modern, 
regarding the precise part of the body to be assigned as 
the “ seat ” of the soul. Some have located it in the 
heart, otliers m the head, others in the blood, others in 
various portions of the brain. The natural inference 
from such a diversity of opinions is that no special area 
of the organism is the exclusive dwelling-place of the 
vital principle. The hopelessly conflicting state of 
opinion on the question would seem to be due to the 
erroneous but widely prevalent view, that the simplicity 
of essence or substance possessed by tlie soul is a 
spatial simplicity akin to that of a mathematical point. 
As a consequence, fruitless efforts have continually been 
made to discover some general nerve-centre, some focus 
from which lines of communication radiate to all dis- 
tricts of the body. The indivisibility, however, of the 
soul, just as that of intelligence and volition, does not 
consist in the minuteness of a point. The soul is an 
immaterial energy which, though not constituted of 
separate principles or parts alongside of parts, is yet 
capable of exercising its virtue throughout an extended 
subject. Such a reality does not, like a material entity, 
occupy different parts of space by different parts of its 
own mass. In scholastic phraseology it was described 
as present throughout the body, which it enlivens, not 
cirewnseriptive, but dejimttve, not per contacium quantitatis, 
but per contactum viriuiis. Its presence is not that of an 
extended object the different parts of which fill and are 
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circumscribed by corresponding areas of space, but of an 
immaterial energy exerting its proper activities ubiqui- 
tously throughout the living body. As it does not 
possess extension, it is not susceptible of contact after a 
quantitative manner, yet it puts forth its peculiar 
virtue, and acts with the same efficiency as if it 
possessed a surface capable of juxtaposition with that 
of a material body. 

The Soul is not confined to any particular spot within the 
org^anism. — The argument may he lorniulated thus: The site 
or locus assigned must he (onceived either as extended or 
iinexlcnded. It the latter, then • (1) all hope of any physio- 
logical justification of the selected spot must be abandoned, 
since the smallest cell, and a fortiori every geneial nervous 
ganglion, must occupy an extended space ; and (2) no parti- 
cular unextended point has better claims than anj other; 
fheiefore on tins hypothesis the soul might with equal reason 
be located in almost any jiart of the body. If the site allotted 
be extended, then tin chief merit claimed for tins view is 
abandoned. If the simple soul is allowed to be capable ot 
inhabiting a really extended locality, the exact area of the 
district IS ot little philosophic.al importance . the soul’s indi- 
visibility is equally unaffected whether tlic space be a cubic 
inch or a cubic foot. 

The Soul is present, though in a non-quantitative manner, 
throughout the whole body . — It w, moreover, so present every- 
where in the entirety of its essence, although it may not be cupahk 
of ubiquitously thci etn exert ising all its fatulltes. The pioof of the 
previous proposition implicitlyestabhshes ourpresent doctiine; 
but reflexion on the thesis defining the union of soul and 
body recently proved, completes the argument. The soul, 
since it is the substantial form of the bodj , vivifying and 
actuating all parts of its matorial subject so as to constitute 
one complete living being, must by its very nature bo 
ubiquitously present in the body. For it is only by the 
immediate communtcaiwn of itself that it can so actuate and 
vitalize its co-efficient as to constitute a single substance. 
Again: since the soul is an indivisible essence or being, 
whenever it is present it must be theie in the entirety of that 
essence or being ; consequently, the entire soul is present in 
the whole body and in each part — tola in toto corpore et tola tn 
quahbei parte. 

Difficulties- — Tlie chief objections iirgeil against the present 
thesis seem to be the following : (i) The soul is the subject 
of sensations, but these, it is asserted, are originally felt only 
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in the brain, and by experience thence transferred to the 
peripheral extremity of the irritated nerve ; consequently the 
soul exists only in the brain. (2) It is impossible to imagine 
how a simple or indivisible Being can be simultaneously 
present in several parts of an extended space. (3) If the soul 
IS thus diffused throughout the body, it must be capable 
of increase and diminution v/ith growth ; and also of 
occasional amputation of portions of its substance. 

We may observe in reply: (i) Even if the brain alone be 
the centre of sentiency, yet the entire organism is the subject 
of vegetative life, and must be throughout animated by the 
energy which dominates the continuous processes of waste 
and repair. (2) Imagination is no test of possibility; we 
have experience only ot the modes of action of things condi- 
tioned by space of three dimensions, and so cannot picture 
the being or action of an agent fiie fiom such limitations. 
We are similarly unable to imagine how unextended volitions 
can move extended limbs, or how spatial piessure can excite 
any mental state, but w e have shown the absurd consequences 
which follow from the denial of the umveisal conviction of 
mankind on these last points. (3) The soul is not diffused 
throughout the body like water in a sponge. It must he 
conceived as an indivisible essence, without mass or quantity, 
exerting energy and putting forth its virtue throughout the 
animated organism. Those activities, however, which letiuiie 
a special oigan aie limited to the district occupied by the 
liodily instrument. In so far as the material subject by the 
limits of vvhich vital activity in geiieial is defined and condi- 
tioned, incicases or diminishes, the soul may be said in 
figurative language to experience mriuul increase or diminu- 
tion — an expansion or contraction in the splicio and laiige of 
its forces; but there is no real quantitative increase in the 
substance of the soul itself. 

PhrenoloCT- — In the early part of this century, the 
physicians Gall and Spurzheini elaborated a " Physiog- 
nomical system," which pretended to determine precise 
localities on the surface of the brain where various 
mental powers are situated. Gall marked out the skull 
into twenty-six, and Spurzheim into thirty-five divisions, 
each of which was supposed to cover a definite field of 
the brain constituting the “organ" of some particular 
mental aptitude. The theory thus assumed above two 
dozen primary faculties or propensities, such as those 
of homicide, property, theft, wit, number, secrctiveness. 
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etc , lodged in separate compartments in the surface of 
brain. Consequent!}', by measurement of human 
skulls, the relative vigour of the several propensities 
could be easily discovered, since special “ bumps” or 
protuberances indicated, it was supposed, greater or 
less endowment in the corresponding faculty. 

Phrenology, Craniology, or Cranioscopy, as this 
pseudo-science was called, has long since fallen into 
complete discredit, under the destructive criticism of 
both Psychology and Physiology. The scheme of 
“ primary ” faculties was arbitrary and artificial in the 
highest degree. The powers and aptitudes enumerated 
are not isolated or independent in the manner implied. 
Many of them are compie\ cajiahilities involving varied 
forms of mental activity. Moreover, intellectual facul- 
ties cannot be conceived as located in organs in the 
way represented. Tlie progress of physical science, on 
the other hand, has proved the erroneous character of 
the views of the phrenologists concerning the physiologv 
of the brain. 

Localization of Cerebral Functions.— Neverthe- 
less, though Phrenology in its originally ambitious 
character is now generally acknowledged to have been 
exploded, Cerebral Physiology has for some twenty years 
past been working diligently at the kindred question of 
the localizaitim of hratn functions. The leading scientific 
authorities in the second quarter of this century unani- 
mously declared themselves against the hypothesis of 
locahsatioH in any form. Flourens, Magendie, Longet, 
and other distinguished writers pronounced, on the 
strength of numerous experiments and observations 
that scarcely any particular portion of the cerebral 
substance is essential to the performance of any parti- 
cular psychical operation.* Consequently, the (dassical 

• “On pent retrancher, soit par devant, soil par derrifere, 
•oit par en haut, soit par c6(£, une portion assez itendDe des lobes 
c^^branx, sans qua fours fonctions soient perdues. Uiu poftm* 
asm resiriinte is css lobss su^t done d Pixcrcsss is Unrs foactinns A 
mesuro que oe Fetranchement s'opire, routes les fonctions s'afiai* 
blissent et s'dteignent graduellement. . . . Enfin, d^s qu'une pw- 
ception est perdue, toutes le sont; dfes qn’nne faculty disparait, 
toutM dlspamssent. " (Flourens.) Cf Bastian, Bram as an Organ 
of igsni, p. 520 
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Physiology from 1820 to 1870 proclaimed that the brain 
gs a whole was the single organ of the mind, that the 
quantity, not the locality of the brain which is destroyed 
affects mental activities, and that the degree of imbeci- 
lity induced is, ronglil}’ speaking, in proportion to the 
amount of cerebral matter removed.* 

Some experiments, however, of the German pliysio- 
logists Fntsch and Hitzig, in 1870, threw serious doubts 
on the then prevalent doctrine, and a new movement of 
research, which still continues, was initiated, with the 
result of completely overthrowing the old teaching. 
By a series of elaborate experiments on the lirains of 
dogs, monkeys, and other animals, Ferrier, Hitzig, 
Munk, Luciani, and more recently Flechsig and Von 
Bechterew, have established a fairly dehnite theory of 
localization of “ motor-centres ” — that is, of areas in 
the cortex of the brain the irritation of which produces 
movements in particular limbs. Tlie cerebral areas 
corresponding to some of the senses have also been 
made out with tolerable accuracy, others with less 
definiteness. Of the physiological concomitants of 
particular intellectual activities nothing is at present 
known, thougli some progress — how much is as yet 
uncertain — has been made towards the determination of 
“ association -centres." 

Method of research. — In the study of cerebral function* 
three chief lines ot investigation piesent themselves: (a) Ex- 
periment by stimulation and extirpation of particular portions 
of the brains of the lower animals ; (b) Cerebral Pathology, 
or the science which deals with brain diseases in human 
beings; and (r) Comparative Anatomy and Histology, which 
examine the structural connexions of different parts of the 
brain and nervous system throughout the animal kingdom 
Thus, the stimulation by electricity of certain areas in tlio 

* " Sur des chiens, des chats et dea lapins, chez an grand 
nombre d'oiscanx, j'ai eu occasion d'lrriter mAianiqaeinent la 
substance blanche des h^misnh^res edr^braux ; dc la cautenser avec 
la potasse, I'acide azotique, le fer rouge, etc , d'y fairs passer des 
conrants electriques en diver sens, sans parvemr jamau k mettre e» 
jeu Us contraetiMe musntlaire; mime risultat odgatif en dirigeant les 
mimes agents sur la subsianre grise des lobes efribraux." (lajogat.) 
Cf. SOrbled, Le Cerveau, p 149. 
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cortex of tJie brain of dogs, inonkf vs, and other animals, is 
found to excite movements in the neck, arms, fiiigeis, legs, 
tongue, etc. Conversely, the extirpation or destruction of 
these same portions of the brain temporarily suspends the 
power of movement in the corresponding limb. Aga.m, post- 
morttm examinations often show that atrophy and disease of 
the cerebral substance of these areas have been concomitant 
with paralysis of the appropriate limb. Moi cover, several 
cures of such local paralysis have also been effected by the 
venturesome remedy o' tiepanning the skull and removing 
tuinouis found to exist where anticipated.'^ Finally, com- 
parative study of the striictuieof the brain in ditfeient species 
of animals tends to establish the identity of the “areas” 
constituting the “ motor-centres ” of the several limbs; and it 
also shows that the number and definiteness of such “ areas” 
increase in proportion as we rise in the animal kingdom and 
examine nioie highly speciaii/cd biains. And quite recently 
the study of embryonic anatomy has enabled Flechsig to 
reach valuable results by dclenniuing the date at wdiich 
certain neural connexions are completed, and aeive-fibies 
attain inatunty and are capable of functioning. 

Results. — By tliese vanous methods of research Ferriei 
succeeded iii mapping out on the suiface of the brain above a 
doxen “ motor-centres." Succe.s&i\e exploiers have subdivided 
and largely increased the numhci of these aieas. They aie 
mostly situated in the vicinity of the summit of the cereb'rutii, 
about midway between the top of the forehead and the back 
of the head — technically in the neigh bom hood of the/Ai«r< 
of Rolando and tlie caUoso-ma>giiuil fissure. (See, at the 
begiunuig of the book. Fig. vi. and Fig. vii,, i, 2, 3, 5, 6, and 
a, b, c, d.) The cortical areas on w Inch vtsual impressions 
are “projected,” that is, the spaces in the surface of the 
brain with which the images ot sight are believed to be 
directly connected, are located mainly in the occipital lobes, 
in the hind poitioii of the cerebral hemispheres. (Fig. vn, 
13, 13',) Injuries here cause, it is alleged, not merely blind- 
ness, as in the case of retinal disease, but actual deiangeinent 
of the faculty of visual imagination. (Si-clcnbUndltetl.) The 
auditory area is allotted to the upper convolution of the temporal 
lobe (Fig. vii. 14) ; and word-deafness," “ auditory aspbasla," 
or inability to image, and consequently to understand articu- 
late sounds, even whilst general hearing remains, was shown 
by Wernicke to be occasioned by lesions in this 'district. 
I^vious to Wernicke, in 1861 Broca had ibund that motor- 
asphasia, or the disorganization of the feculty of intelligent 

* Cf. Surbled, Lt Cetveim, pp. 239, seq. 
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articulate speech, was caused by injuries in the third frontal 
tonvoluiion, which lies a little to the front of the subsequently 
discovered hearing-area. (Fig. vii. g.) The difficulty of ascer. 
taming the nature of the sensations of taste and smell of 
animaJs when subjected to expciimcnts has made the localisa- 
tion of the cerebral correlates of these latter senses much 
more dubious. Indeed, we are warned by some of our best 
physiologists to receive with considerable caution even the 
most confident assurances of enthusiastic observers, especially 
when once they pass beyond the comparatively simple 
problem of determining motor-areas • 

-Notwithstanding the consideiable progress made in ex- 
ploration, much of the brain, especially in the frontal region, 
being “ silent,” or not responsue to stimulation, its precise 
functions have remained unknown. For this reason there 
has been a constant tendency among physiologists to assume 
that this unoccupied cerebral territory is “ the scat of general 
intelligence," without, liowcvcr, ventuiing to explain clearly 
what they mean by this vague phrase. We have already 
shown the absurdity of attempting to conceive the higher 
rational activities as spatiallv situated lu or exerted by bodily 
organs , but as we suggested in the fiist edition of the pre.scnt 
work, these unclaimed districts may supply the material basis 
fur memory, imaginatum, and those internal sensuous facul- 
ties upon which mtellcct is more immediately dependent. 
We now find that the pt ogress of cerebral physiology during 
the last few years tends to confirm this conjecture — whicli is 
indeed as old as St. Thomas.* 


* Thus Professor Foster, in the latest edition of his able Text- 
looh of Physiology, reminds us that the cessation of particular sensa- 
tions occasioned by lesions in particular parts of the cortex of the 
cerebral hemispheres "does not prove that the cortex of the 
hemispheres is the 'seat' of the sensation, ... it only proves that 
in the complex chain of events by winch sensorj impulses give rise 
to full conscious sensations the events m the cortex furnish an 
indispensable link" (ft. Hi. p 1094.) And elvwhere • "The 
interpretation of the results m which we have to judge of sensory 
eftects, are far more uncertain than when we have to judge of motor 
effects. We have to judge of signs our inteipretation of which is 
baaed on analogies which may be misleading." (Ibid, p. 1077 ) 

* Mediaeval cerebral anatomy was naturally m a rudimentary 
stage, and some of the Te,isons assigned by the Schoolmen for 
allotting faculties to particular localities are quaint , but St. Thomas'* 
theory of localizat>on~burrowed, howev'er, notn the Arabian physio- 
logists— is still of interest ; " Est ergo (interior) Senstu Commvms a 
quo omnes sensus proprii derirantur. et ad quern omnis impressio 
eoTum renuntiatur ct m quo omnes conjungiinlur. Ejus enim 
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Thus the recent contribution of Flechsig^ bes in the 
ad\ ance he has made towards the establishment and closer 
dehmtion of what he calls “association-centres” as distin- 
guished from the previously acknowledged “projection- 
centres ” — the motor and sensory areas in direct connexion 
with sense-impressions and movements. To the former he 
allots quite two-thirds of the cortical substance of the 
human brain, reserving only one-third for the latter, whilst in 
most of the lower animals the distribution is reversed. Of 
those higher centres he affirms that “they are apparatus 
which combine the activities of the various special senses, 
inner and outer, into higher unities. They are assorialton- 
centres of sense-impressions of different qualities, \ isual, 
auditory, etc. They make their appearance accordingly as 
subject of a ‘co-agitation,’ as the Latin langpiage had pro- 
phetically chai'actenzed thought, and they may therefore be 
specially termed “ association or co-agitation centres.”* 

0}gamm tsl ^ritna eoncavilai eerebrt, a gno neroi stnsuam parUcutariam 
ariuntur, , , . Secunda vis interior est Phanhnia et bujus oiganum 
est post orgauum semvs eotnmunis in pane cerebri quse sic non 
abundat humido sicut prinia pars cerebri in qua situm est organum 
sensus communis et idco inotius poiest relinere formas sr-nsibiles re 
absente (Nam humiclura bene recipit. et male retinei siccnm vero 
e contrario bene rennet et male recipit ) , Terlia vis sensitiva 

est /Bstimativa (vel Cegilatiea) . . . Organum autem bujus potentiae 
ponitur in brutis m ppstir.eis parte meJite paths eeiebn In homintbus 
autem yus orgaaum ponitur m medta celtula uiebn, qu.e syllogistica 
apjiellatur . (et haec facultas) qux in ahis aniinalibus dicitur 
irslmattva naluralts, la homine dicitur qux per quamdara 

collationem hujasmodi intentiones admvcnit Qua etiam ratio 
parhettlai ts dicitur, quia scilicet est roilativa intentiouum individua- 
liiim Mcut ratio universalis intentinniira universalium . . . Quarta 
VIS scn.siliva interior esi Memrralwa . , Oiganum autem hujus 
potential est tn poslenon concavitaU cerebri ” {De PotenHis Antmn, 

C. IV ) 

* (Jehirn und Seele, pp 12 — 34. Cf. the scholastic doctrine on 
the Seusus Communis and ('is Cogiiaiiva. p. 93, above , also the last 
note Although judging from the stormy jiast history of cerebraJ 
physiology, Flechsig's theory of assosiatton-eentres is not likely to 
reinam long unchallenged, bis methods of investigation are sound. 
But ho needlessly damages the value of good scientific observation 
and experiments by mixing facts with dubious metaphysics and 
crude materialistic hvpotheses. when bo lapses into language of this 
sort ; '• Man is indebted for his spintuai superiority in the first 
degree to bis association-neuron Anatomy, comparative anatomy, 
and dlnical experience combined show decisively that these associa-* 
tlou-centrcs are the chief ••ubjects of the spiritual life, and that 
consequently they may and ought to be designated 'spiritoai- 
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As the chain of reasoning by which the reality of these 
higher centres js determmed is necessarily more complex, and 
the evidence more fragile than that by which the “projection ’ 
motor and sensorj- areas are defined, we must be cautious 
in assenting too easily to the facts claimed to be established, 
before they are thoioughly confirmed — and even then care 
will be needed for their correct interpretation. The circum- 
stance, too, that serious lesions involving the destruction of 
large quantities of brain in this region without appreciably 
affecting any mental operations are irequeiitly met with, ought 
to warn us of the precarious character of even the most 
plausible inferences in this subject.’ 

The “ motor-centre ’’ is usually found on the side of the 
head opposite to the bodily member to which it is specially 
related ; buts^«Wi, and other psychical operations not belong- 
ing definitely to either side of the organism aic generally 
dependent on physical processes in the left hemisphere, 
except in the case of left-handed persons, who, it is said, are 
“nght-minded “ or rather “right-brained.’’ The disease of 
aphasia in right-handed persons is, as a rule, accompanied by 
a lesion m the left hontal convolution It seems also fairly 
proven that symmetrical poitions of the brain in the light 
and left hemispheres are capable of perlorming similar 
functions; and it is chiefly — though not exclusively — in the 
relations subsisting between these coriesponding parts that 
we find exhibited the law of suOsMiitwn, which has constituted 
such a serious objection, or at all events limitation, to the 
value of all theories of localization 

Objections — On this general fact, together with negative 
instances presented by Pathology, the ca.se of the oppouents of 
localization mainly rested. It is true, said they, that irritation 
of a motor-area excites movement in the corresponding limb, 
and conversely, the extirpation or destruction of this part of 
the brain temporarily extinguishes or enfeeldes the power of 
movement; but, nevertheless, if the animal be kept alive, it 
may after a few days recover complete use of the member 
again. In other words, some new portion of the cerebrum is 

centres,' ‘organs of thought' (OitM tie somit ah geishge Cmtren ah 
Itenhorgane heituhneU werden dur/en and mussen) " [Ibid p 6i.) After 
what we have already urged (pp. 2ao — 246, 466 — 472), we trust 11 is 
unnecessary to dwell further on the ineptitude of describing any 
mass of ceretn'al matter — whether frontal or occipital, cortical 
or sub-cortical, as a “ spiritual centre" or an "organ of thought." 
Higher Intellectual activity may presuppose as a condition certaia 
concomitant sensuous and ceremral processes, but the agent or 
subject of such mintual activity must be an indivisible being. 

» CL Ladd, Phymloguat Psychology, pp ■*65 — a68, 296, 297. 
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capable of adopting the suspended function.* The part most 
fitted to do so seems to be in the first place the symmetrically 
corresponding area on the other hemisphere, and then the 
cerebral substance immediately surrounding the damaged 
centre. In addition to this difficulty examinations 

have revealed several cases in which a very large part oi one 
side of the brain, and even a not inconsideiable portion of 
both were atrophied or dccajxd, although no derangement 
in psychical operations, or in the action of the corresponding 
limbs, had been noticed during life. 

These objections admonish ns how imperfect our know- 
ledge of the relations between the btain and psychical action 
still is, and they also show how little foundation there is for 
materialistic dogmatism. At the same time we do not think 
they are conclusive against the doctrine of localization in 
wery form. They indisputably demonstrate that the “ centres” 
are not instruments of an absolutely fixed and permanent 
character like the external sense-organs. But they do not 
disprove the statement that the various sentient and motor 
operations of the soul, both presi'iitative and representative, 
are, in ordinary conditions, specially dependent on particular 
parts of the brain; whilst the tnidence on the other side 
makes this latter assertion well-nigh incontrovertible. They 
establish, however, that the pnmijile which dominates the 
living organism has, within certain limits, the power ot adapt- 
ing to its needs and employing as its instruments other than 
the normal portions of the cerebrum.* 

• According to GoUz •• It is not possible, by extirpating any 
amount of the substance of the cortex on either side, or on both 
sides, to produce a pimiaiuHt laming of any muscle of the body, or 
a total loss of sensibility in any of its parts It is, however, possible 
thus to reduce an animal to a condition of almost complete idiocy. 
. . . No part of the cortex of the brain can, then, be called the 
ixclMstvt organ or centre of intelligence or feeling . but the psychical 
functions are connected with all of its parts " (Cf. I.ada. op cii 
p *98.) Goltz's chief experiments were performed on three dogs, 
one of which be succeeded in keeping alive for eighteen months 
derived of nearly all the brain substance. The extirpation was 
efi^ted gradually in small puxes at considerable intervals. The 
psychical effects, however, seem to be quite different when the 
removal of cerebral material is r.ipidly executed, though in such 
cases the animal speedily penshes. See W. von Bechterew, 
JBfWHssbrfM md HmUokahsatien, pp. 38—4^ 

• The original researches of Of. Ferner on this snbject are to 
be found in his work, TA* Fvnetums qjf /ie Bmm. Bastian's voloine, 
Tht Bmm at an Organ of Mini, c. a. contains a history of theories of 
Htrenology and Localization Cf. also the articlo "Brain” in 
Chambtn' Encyeloptita 1888); “ Physiology,” Fug'*. Brit (9th 
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Although from a strictly methodical standpoint this topic 
would have been more appropriately dealt with at the 
beginning of this volume, we have preferred to handle it here 
at the end of Rational Psychology. We beheve that its 
philosophical significance, or insignificance, can be better 
estimated, and the precise worth of niateriahstic deductions 
drawn from the doctrine of localization more accurately 
measured at the present stage of our work. The statement 
that the progre.ss of Physiology has disci edited or disproved 
the doctrine of the spintuahtj of the soul, is so frequently to 
be met with that it is extremely desirable the student should 
have at least a geneial notion of the character and value of 
the most recent mxestigations in Cerebral Phvsiology. Vagua 
sweeping assertions, especially when utteied by men dis* 
tirigiushed in Physical sciences, often give rise to a com- 
pletely mistaken idea of the natiiie of the‘‘icrcnt advances 
in Physiologj.” We trust that our sketch of the subject will 
assist the reader to appieciate the true wuith of such 
materialistic declarations. 

Mode of Origin of the Soul. — Of philosophers 
holding erroneous ideas regarding the origin of the 
human soul, some have conceived it as arising by 
emanation from the Divine substance ; others as derived 
from the parents. The former theory starts from a 
Pantheistic conception of the universe, and is in 
conflict with the simplicity and absolute perfection of 
God. The hypothesis that the soul is transmitted to 
the offspring by the parents — and hence called the 
theory of Traduciamsm — has taken a variety of forms. 
Some writers have maintained that the soul, like the 
body, proceeds from the parental organism : others that 
it comes from the soul. This latter opinion was advo- 
cated in Germany, in the early part of this century, by 
Frohschammer, under the title of Generattomsm. The 
soul in this view is generated, or perhaps more accu- 
rately speaking, created by the parents. Rosmini taught 
that the sentient principle arises by generation or 

Edit. 1885) . Calderwood's Reluttons of Mini and Brain, pp. 77—128; 
Ladd, op. cit Pt II. cc. i. ii (1887) , Foster. Text-book of Pkystologf 
^895). Pt. III. c il §1 7—9 , Surbled, L$ Cervtau (Pans . Ketanic- 
Bray, 1890); andW. von Be^terew, Beumsstsein uni HimlokaUtation, 
(Leipsic, 1898.) The most considerable recent original work, how- 
ever, is P. Fledisig's Gehirnt uni Seele (Leipaic, 18^.) 
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traduction, and is afterwards converted into the rational 
soul by a mysterious illuminative act of God, through 
which the intellect is awakened to the idea of btmg. 

Traducianism, whether understood of a corpioreal 
or incorporeal seminal element, is an inadmissible 
theory. As regards the derivation of the rational soul 
of the child from the body of a parent, it is obvious 
that such a supposition is based on a materialistic 
conception of the nature of the mind. Nemo dat quod 
Houhabet: a spiritual substance cannot proceed from a 
corporeal principle. The derivation, however, of the 
rational soul from the soul of a parent is equally 
untenable. Every human soul is at once a simple and 
an immaterial substance. Consequently, the hypothesis 
of any sort of sciniiial particle or sjuritual germ being 
detached from the parental soul is ahsuid. If the soul 
of the child, moreover, were generated or evoked out of 
the potencies of matter, it could not be a spiritual 
being endowed %vith intellect and free will, and intrinsi- 
cally independent of matter. 

Creation. — Opposed to these various theories stands 
the doctrine according to which each human soul is pro- 
duced from nothing by the crcafivt act of God. The accept- 
ance of this thesis IS a logical consequence of the 
rejection of the previous views. Hy creation is meant 
the calling of a being into existence from nothing, the 
production of an object as regards its entire substance. 
The material things which we meet around us are a 
result of transformation or change, not of creation — 
though of course their ultimate constituents must have 
been originally created. N spiritual being, however, 
cannot be efiected by any such process of transforma- 
tion. If produced at all, it must be formed from 
nothing. Now, the human soul is a spiritual substance, 
whilst at the same time it is of finite capacity, and 
therefore a contingent being. But because of its con- 
tingent and limited nature it cannot be self-existing; 
it must have received its existence from another being. 
On the other hand, inasmuch as it is a spiritual being 
intrinsically independent of matter, it cannot have 
arisen by any process of transformation ; for, if it did 
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so arise it would necessarily depend as to its whole 
being on its subject. Finally, since God alone, who 
exists of Himself, and who alone possesses infinite 
power, can exert the highest form of action, calling 
creatures into existence from nothing, the production of 
the human soul must be due immediately to Him.’® 

Difficulties. — The chief objections urged against the 
doctrine of cieatiou ate the following: (i) The seaticnt- 
\egctative soul in man is of the same f^cnus as that which 
informs the brute ; consequently, since tlio latter is generated 
by substantial transformation, so is the former, (a) Like end 
must have like origin; but the human soul is immortal; 
therefore it must never have had a beginning. (3) The theory 
of creation invohes continuous exercise of miraculous power 
on the part of God. To these difficulties the following 
answers may be given; (1) If the loot of sentiency and 
vegetative life in man were an organic punciplc completely 
and intrinsically dependent on the body, as it is in the lower 
animals, then theic would bo no ground for affirming a 
special mode of origin in the case of human beings. Hut, 
although man’s soul is geuerically i dated to that of the 
brute, it is separated from the latter by a specific distinction 
which involves this different mode of genesis. (2) 1 he second 
objection has seemed very forcible to some minds, and we 
find even Dugald Stewart’’ holding that it deslioys the argu- 
ment for everlasting life based on the simplicity and incor- 
mptibility of the soul. Yet when we reflect and demand 
prool of the assumption on which the obj'ection is based none 
is forthcoming; and it is certainly not self-evident. God 
alone is without beginning, but Tie can will to exist whatever 
is not intrinsically impossible, and He may will it to last 
for ever. Consequently, there can be no absurdity in His 
creating from nothing a simple incorruptible being which He 
designs never to peiish. (3) A miracle is an interfeieiice 

The proof of this is based on the fact that ia creation the 
effect depends solely on the efficient cause. It is, therefore, the 
highest and noblest mode of action, and consequently must proceed 
from an agent endowed with the highest form of being — self-exigt* 
ence A creature cannot even play an sHstrumental part in creation ; 
for the function of an instrument is to dispose and arrange the pre- 
existing materials, but antecedently to the creative act there are no 
such materials. Cf. Boedder, Natural Theology, pp tz6, seq 

” Lotze's defective view as to the nature of iubstauce loads him 
into a simitar error. Dr Martineau's work, A Study of Jteligtim, 
p. 334 (and Edit ), has some good observation* on this point. 
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with the laws o£ nature, but in the given case creation of 
souls, when the appropriate conditions are posited by the 
creature, is a law oi nature. 

Time of its Origin — IVhen does the human soul 
begin to exist ’ Plato taught that previous to its 
incarceration in the body the soul had from all eternity 
resided among the gods in an ultra-celestial sphere, 
(p. 255.) The theory of metempsychosis or Trans- 
migration of souls, has been held under one shape or 
another by many Eastern thinkers. It is, however, in 
all its forms, a gratuitous hypothesis. It is based on 
the false view which conceives body and soul as 
accidentally and not substantially or essentially united 
in man, and it possesses not a vestige of real argument. 

Among modern philosophers, Leibnitz has considered 
human minds along with .ill the other “monads ” to have 
been created simultaneously by God, at the beginning 
of the world. All souls were conserved in a semi- 
conscious condition inclosed in minute organic particles 
ready to be evoked into lational life when the fitting 
conditions are supplied. Proof or disproof is here out 
of the question, if a writer asserts that his own soul, 
or that of anybody else, existed centuries ago in an 
unconscious state, we cannot demonstrate that the 
proposition is false ; we can only point out that there 
IS no evidence for such a statement. It is simply a 
gratuitous assumption. No sufficient end can be con- 
ceived for the sake of which such an unconscious 
life could be vouchsafed to the soul, and, consequently, 
it may be rejected as an unwarrantable hypothesis. 

The Schoolmen taught that the rational soul is 
created precisely when it is infused into the new 
organism. The doctrine took two forms. Following 
the embryological teaching of Aristotle, St. Thomas 
held that during the early history of its existence the 
human foetus passes through a series of transitional 
stages in which it is successively informed by the 
vegetative, the sentient, and, finally, by the rational 
soul. Each succeeding form contains eminently and 
virtually in itself the energies and faculties of that upon 
which It is consequent. The advent of the rational 
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soul only occurs, St. Thomas maintained, when the 
embryo has been sufficiently developed to become the 
appropriate material constituent of the human being; 
and this rational soul itself subsequently exhibits a 
gradual development in the manifestation of its powers, 
exerting at first merely the inferior forms of vital 
activity, later on sentiency, and only long after birth its 
higher rational faculties. The embryonic history of 
man is, then, in this view, that of a progressive evolu- 
tion in the course of w'hich the future rational being 
passes through a series of transitory stages not unlike 
the various grades of life to be found on the eaith.'® 

The rival theory, which seems to have much in its 
favour, held that the rational soul is created and infused 
into the new being in the originating of life in con- 
ception ; and that it is this rational soul which by 
the exertion of its inferior vegetative functions directs the 
growth and development of the cmbiyo throughout its 
course. 

Doctrine of Lotze and Ladd. — On this question of tlie 
origin of the soal. Professor Ladd, to whom we have fiequently 
been able to refer in terms of agreement, seems neither very 
satisfactory nor very clear. “ Whence comes the mind of every 
man?” he tells us, “is a question with which metaphysics — 
especially in the crude form in which it is found in theological 
(Why not add ‘and scieiili/ic' f) circles — iialiiraUv busies 
Itself." Having rejected the traduciaiiist and evolutionist 
hypotheses, he asserts th-at “the creationist theory of the 
origin of the mind in the form in which it is popularly 

See Harper's Metaphysics of the School, Vol. II. pp 553 — 561 
Having shown that St Thomas's teaching of a " progressive develop- 
ment of being " in all embryonic life is in harmony with the most 
recent physiological science, he urges that " this theory serves 
to throw light on the perfection of the cosmic order. . . . For, the 
troth of the teaching for winch we are contending once admitted, 
not only must we acknowledge a gradual evolution of the whole 
complex and mnltiform universe of material substances from a few 
simple elements created in the beginning: but it is also manifest 
that this wondrous evolution is, so to say, more or less epitomised 
in the germ-history of each living individual in that universe. 
Successive Forms march through the captive Matter gradnalty 
evolved from the predisposed Subject , till they reach tbw cUmoz 
where the potentiality of Matter fails, and the creative power oi 
God supplies the needed Form." (p, 360.) 
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conceived is no lesi. unwairanfable or even nnintelHgible." 
He deenis the doctiine that “God pm<l,uos an entity called 
the soul, and puts it ir.idj-made, as it weic, into the body,” 
to bo absurd. His onii view is that “the origin of e\ery 
mind, so fa: as such oiigin is knowablc or conceivable at all, 
must be put at the t vart point of time when the mind begins 
to act (consnoiislj) , its oi igiii is in and cf these first conscious 
•ictivities. Before this first (coiisiiou.-,' .ictivity the mind is 
not But eicn thus it cannot be admitted that anv mind 
springs into full being at a leap, as d ,vtre. For ibe oiigin 
of eveiv mind is in a piocess ot de\ i. inpui' nt In biief, 
the soul’s coiisc 'Oils ‘ ai tinties are its existence. “ This is 
virtunllv Lot.-e's eoiiclusion (.VWa/'/iriici, 15 C44) ; and Hows 
fiom Ins theoi\ that a being is meiely wbat it lina 

Criticism - - 1 Ins i icw, \\ hieh, maintaining the soul to be a 
“real being,'’ disiinct from the bod\ , yet consnliifes the 
essence ot the soul m conseious aett\it\, is in the fust place 
exposed to seiious difficnhus based on the l.iets of periods of 
nnconscion.sncss. The obiei (ion ot the ’’ naive met, iph\ sics” 
of common sense is not piecisdi that whieh Froies.sor Ladd 
.suggests : “II hi.re tlvn is the mind 111 deep, die.imle.ss sleep ? ’’ 
(Ijc. cit. p. ) But. ’• Does the mind tn its entire reality 
cease to exist every time that conscious aUtvity ceases? or, 
Has a man s soul no nime le ility during a st.afe of coma from 
which he lecuvcrs, th.in it liavi a thousand yc.irs betore he 
was born’” The logical conseipicnce ol the doctnne that 
the hiimati soul begins to exist onlv at the first moment of 
consciousness — or rather, it we undei stand Piofessor Ladd 
nghllv, at the dawn ot stlf-consctousiicss — would seem to be 
th.it the human inf.int is witlioiit a soui. 

Ttie. objection to creation as implying the insertion of a 
•‘ready-made'' soul is based on an unfair representation of 
ihe doctnne. Alt spiritualists who, like Ladd and Lotze, 
inuiiitain the existence m the adult being of a soul really 
distinct from the organism must ncce-ssarilv adnui its puinary 
origin to have been abrupt — the first apncaiauce of a parti- 
cular being of a totally new order, and so even the “ modified 
creation ” which Ladd accepts inevitably invoKes this same 
distasteful notion of “ readv-madeness.” The tiuth is that 
the most rational view and that least exposed to difficulties of 
this kind, is that form of the scholastic doctiinc which teaches 
that in the origin of the new human being the cieative action 
is exerted according to utuvorsal law prescribed by divine 
wisdom, in the act and at the instant m which the incipient 
vital principle is evoked m the genniuating cell. 

“ PhUesofhy of the Mind, pp 363, 364. 

LL 
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Origin of the First Human Soul.— Darwinian 
Theory. — The modern doctrine of Evolution ramifies 
into a large number of sciences, and its satisfactory 
discussion involves a muhitiidc of questions pertaining 
to Biology, Gtology, Physical Astionomy, Rational 
Theology, and Scripuiial Tlieology. The business of 
the rational ps\ chologist, fortunately for us, is neither 
the Theology nor the Philosophy of the Evolution 
hypothesis, as applied to the aninial species or even to 
the body of man ; our official concern is with tiie Soul. 

The Human Soul cannot be the result of the 
gradual evolution of anon-spintual principle. — This 
proposition is the logical outcoine of tlie duel doctrines 
on which we have insisted throughout the volume. 
The argument by which we have established that each 
individual rational soul owes its niigin to a Divine 
creative act, proves a forlion that the Inst of such souls 
must have thus arisen. Since ev( r the spiritual soul of 
a human parent is incapable of itvdf ellecting a spiritual 
soul in its offspiing, it is evident that the merely sentient 
soul of a brute could still less be the cause of such a 
result. Again : the human souJ, aS we have shown, 
possesses the spiritual powers of Intellect and Will, and 
IS therefore itself a spiritual prmcijilc, intrinsically 
independent of matter ; but such a being could never 
arise by mcic continuous modifications of a vital energy 
intrinsically dependent on matter. Stlf-consciousness, 
Free-will, Conscience, are all facts sin generis which could 
never have been produced liy the gradual transmutation 
of ii rational states. In a word, all the proofs by which 
we established the spirituality of the higher faculties, 
and of the soul itself, demonstrate the existence of 
an impassable chasm between it and all non-spiritual 
principles, whether of the amceba or the monkey The 
special intervention of God must, tlierefore, have been 
necessary to intioduce into the woild this new superior 
order of agent — even if lie had previously directed the 
gradual development of all non-spiritual creatures by 
physical taws. 
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Comparative Psychology.- The aim of a “corn- 
parative^’ science is to examine and compare the 
varying manifestations of some piienomcnon, or group 
of phenomena, in difleient classes of objects Compara- 
tive Anatomy thus seeks to ascertain the likenesses and 
differences exhibited in the structure of different species 
of animals. Compara'ive Piitlolof^' in the same way 
endeavours to trace the history of cognate words by 
contrasting the various forms which thej liave assumed 
in different languages. The science of Comparattve 
Psychology — were anything deserving the name of 
science on the subject attainable — would similarly 
investigate the nature of mind by comparing its mam* 
festations m man and the various species of animals. 

Some recent writers seem to expect that immense 
benefits will accrue to Psychology by the employnnent 
of this method of crmpaiative study, which has un- 
doubtedly done much to illuminate obscure facts in 
other branches of knowledge. Now, premising that 
in our view Human Psychology, or Psychology proper, 
ought to base us doctrines on a caieful study and 
comparison of the mental phenomena of human beings 
of all races, of ail ages, and of all stages of intellectual 
and moral cultivation ; and, further, admitting that 
assistance may be derived, especially in the investiga- 
tion of the lower appetitive, emotional, and cognitive 
activities from the observation of animal life, we must, 
nevertheless, frankly confess our belief that in the science 
of the Mind the comparative method will never be 
very fruitful in positive results. 
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Difficulties of Animal Psychology. — It must not 
be forgotten that Psychology differs essentially in 
character from all these other departments of know 
ledge in which the new method has proved so effective; 
and, moreover, the difference is of a kind which tells 
directly against the application of that method. In the 
other comparative sciences we can directly examine the 
specimens selected trom different groups ; here we 
cannot. Na\, as acute a thinker as Descartes was 
found to denj that there are any such specimens in 
existence at all. The anatomist can study with as 
much ease and security the vertebral column of a fish, 
or an elephant, as that of a human body. The philolo- 
gist can investigate with as much confidence the growth 
of a word in a foreign language as in his own. But 
real knowledge of the mental states of the dog or the 
bee is utterly impossible to the psychologist. Tbi.s 
difficulty can never be effectually bridged over. Careful 
reflexion must convince ns that, no matter what pains 
and industry be devoted to observation of the actions 
of the lower animals, our assurance regarding the 
genuine character of their subjective .states can never 
be more than a remote conjectural opinion. 

Knowledge of other Minds . — The existence of any other 
human mind than our own, it should be remembered, is 
believed not on the strength of direct intuition, but of a 
mediate analogical inference. By a process of percep- 
tion, which we have described in chapter vii., we come 
to know the existence and character of our own body, 
and of the material objects which act upon us. Of 
prominent interest amongst external things are certain 
bodies strikingly similar to our own. In our own case 
we find that the impressions of some of the external 
agents cause particular mental states within us, which, 
in turn, give rise to definite physical actions observable 
by our external senses. Noticing the similarity of ante- 
cedent and consequent in the case of organisms like our 
cwn, we insert in them an intermediate conscious link 
as effect of the former and cause of the latter. The 
essential elements in the argument are the similarity of 
organisms and the like character of the resultit^ 
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actions. Of these latter, language is incalculably the 
most important, especially in indicating to us the quality 
or nature of the consciousness of these other beings. It 
is at once a measure of intellectual development, and 
the great medium of intercommunication. Conse- 
quently, its ah.sence is, on both grounds, fatal to 
scientihc inductions regarding the minds of brutes * 

The value of the other factor in the argument clearly 
depends on the degree of likeness subsisting between 
the compared organism and our own, especially as 
regards the brain and nei voiis systi m We know from 
experience that slight modifications in the conditions 
of the brain alToct gravely the charai ter ot liiirnan con- 
sciousness. Hut the piolound dilii n nces which separate 
man’s brain fioni that of the nearest allied animal, aie 
sufficiently insisted on ly, our adiersaiies when this 
course suits the special question in h.ind. .\ccordingl> , 
if we obey the olt-repeatcd advice of Heibcrt Spencer 
on other subjects, and Ireeuig ouistKes from the 
“crude antlirojiomorjihisni I'f the child and the 
savage," impartially estimate the stnctlv scientific 
value of the evidence, %\c sb dl be spitddy forced to 
admit that the giounds for the .inalogical infetence to 
the character of the intellectual or emotional states of 
the monkey, the dog, 01 the elephant, aic very slender 
indeed, whilst onr conjectures as to the quality of the 
mental activity of inst*rts are uttcily worthless.® 

* ■ The total .absence ot lanctnaije makes onr Ix’st inferences 

but feeble conjccuires It is > Icar th.rt we c.annot ascertain 

the precise beaiins of aclicula'e spetcb on thought and feelmj; 
until we are capable ot directly olrecnnc a tip*’ of consciousness 
in which Ihis instrmneni is wanimi* and this is a sufficiently 
remote possibility Yet one may ruuehb/ infci that the absence 
nf language iniphes the lack of manv of the familiar properties 
of our own conscious life Is u noi probable ihat the most 

rudimentary idea of self lollows by u long intercal the degree of 
intelligence involved in linguistic cap.acUy / ' (J Sully. 5 f«iittia» imd 
Intmtu'H, pjj it. 17 / 

* Careful and acute observer of ilic physical habits of animals 
as Darwin was, there is scarcely an author of .any importance who 
has erred more seriously in theorizing alxiut the nature of the 
mental faculties of beasts hven a psychologist as sympathetic 
with evolutionism as Dr Sully cannot ignoie the mistakes of the 
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Descartes' theory : Animals machines — Were this fact 
realized, the Cartesian doctrine, whicti appears so strange 
and absurd to the unredeetiiig mind, would probably have 
commanded a much laigci followiiig than it lias ever received. 
In Descartes’ view, the lowei aiiiiiials aie merely machines so 
ingeniously constructed that the \ arious impressions always 
meet with appropiiate tesponsivc movement, although no 
conscious state intervenes. The t.act that elaborate and 
complicated operations such as walking, writing, playing the 
piano, handling tools, are often canned on without luakiug 
themselves felt, has been uiged infavouroi this b)'pofhesi.s. 
Moreover, recent evpciimcnts on the bodies of animals from 
which the brain or head had been removed, go to prove that 
complicated movements requiring the co-oidiiiation of several 
muscles may sometimes be perfoi ined by the organism w ithoiit 
sensation. Nevertheless, we hold tlie Cartesian theoiv to he 
unsound and acccrdiugly we pioceed to the establibhmcnt ol 
our thcsi.s, that . 

At least the higher Animals are endowed with Sentiency. — 

(i) Many of the movements, of the cne*-, and ot the expres- 
sive acts of brutes are inexplicable in regard to tbcir ongina- 
tion, direction, continuation, and cessation, as the ie.,ult of 
unconscious forces. Sue h complicated operations, foi instance, 
as the search for suitable twigs bv the bird in the construc- 
tion of iier nest, the movements of a terrier at the sound of 
his invisible master’s voice, the eager way in which the dog 
bounds towards him and barks, and tlie manner m wlucii 
be.asts of prey capture thcii victims, completely transcend 
tile capabilities of merely physically co-ordinated forces, 
(zl The cducabthty of the lower animals is incompatible with 
the p'uiely mechanical theory. We can tram dogs, horses, 
hons, and bears to respond to words or arbitrary signs by 

naturalist m this field (cf loc. cit ) Romanes begins his work on 
Ammal Intelligence (pp. i — 6) with an account of the nature of the 
inference by which we atlnbute consciousness to animals, but 
immediately lapses inio the vulgar anthropomorphism of the 
unreflecting mind, as soon as he proceeds to describe and discuss 
the character of brute intelhgenco It is interesting to note bow 
this writer caa here, when it suits his object, appeal to “ Common 
Sense " against the •' Scepti- ” This sudden reverence for vnlgar 
prejudice is a little odd C H. l.ewes' statement, that “ the 
researches of the various eminent wi iters who have attempted an 
Animal Psychology Ani/f been futiher biassed by a stent desmto tstesblish 
the identity cf anmai and human nalun"'(A Study af Psychology, p. l»sj, 
receives abundant and forcible illustration in both Rutnaoes’ works, 
as well as in Darwin’s chapters on this subject 
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definite nioveinonts of a coni)ilu jIi <1 ch.ir.icter, — an impos- 
siljlo proot ss if tliuv weie iiiei<,lv iiiac'inica. ijj Finally, the 
ingenious conatruclioii o' tlie v.itious 'en->(;-oig;ins, and their 
similarity in maiij ot tin snpeiioi s])eru“= ol hniteswith those 
possessed by men, (oi'lnin the do< trine that brutes are 
endowed with a iacnlts ot sensuous apprehension It would 
appear also fioiii sm h facts as the barking of dogs in their 
sleep, the flight ot ch fenceless animals at the sound of an 
enemy’s voice, and the resort of most brutes to particular 
places for food, that tliey possess some of the internal 
sctisnons tacuhies, such as ore.mic memory and imagination. 
How bar these powers in animals icsemhlt the coiu - ponding 
faculties in man, «e are unahh to delerniine The must 
stiik.iigol these Intel nal aptitudes is th it d' catiie punciple 
ot action which in common language is c.illed im/nab Its 
chaiactei, however, will he hctti i nii'iei -tood when we ha\e 
distinguished between an>iii,il .md lational iiitelhgeiicc. 

Animals are devoid of Intellect or Reason — We have (r.xii ) 
exliihiled .ii Iciiglli the natme of tins lat iilty, the essential 
cUaiatteusln ol which consists in the appiehciic-ion of the. 

llic ground tot our p!c,-,eut proposition lies m the 
fact that tin. biiito ci cation do not exhibit i.iiio is signs which 
would ineiit.ibiy he manitcstcd by sentient beings endowed 
with iiitciloi-tii.ii faculties 

I. Mode of Action. — The lower animals do not show that 
individual fice vari,rtion m method and plan of action, and 
that mtellectu.il piogrcss winch ought to in. irk the presence 
of pci lOnal intcliigcuce. Tims, anini.d-, oi the same species, 
when in similar circuriistauces, exhibit a sinking specific 
nnifonnity in their opei.itions. Thev all seek their prey, 
build their nests, and fo-,icr then young in the same way. 
Amongst rational hemgs, on the oontiary.we find in every- 
thing the signs of indiMdiul personality. The .uits and bees 
in the time of Moses or ot .Anstcitie worked as perfectly as 
their descendants cl to-dav; and geese and sheep acted not 
more awkwardly. There is no evidence that ciunrig all tlie 
time brutes have existed upon the earth, they have invented 
a single tnechame.il instrument, lit a file, oi intelligently 
transferred a usclul piece of mloimalion troni one generation 
to another. The lew tuvual instances cited here and there 
of some animal seizing a club or other rude implement that 
fell in its way, only est.abltsh the more clearly trie enormous 
chasm wdneh sep.irates ttie brute from the rational being. 

The ceitainty possessed by us that animals are incapable 
of the most eleiuoiitaiv inventive activity, is cleatly shown by 
the fact that, on the discovery of a few rough but siinilarly 
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pointed flint stones in Pala'olithic sti ala, those writers who 
maintain the specific ideiititv of animal and human faculties 
were the verj’ first to assert that these rude contnvances are 
the work, not of an intclliKcnt fn-izst, but of a rational man. 
The division which sepaiates the simplest exercises of reason 
from the highest forms of animal iiittlhgence, is thus felt to 
be impassable. But if any species of animals were endowed 
with intellect or reason, they could not have remained all 
these ages in the condition in which we find them. Sentient 
beings possessed of reason or peisonal iiitelhgerirc would be 
certain to make use of their intellect in attending to, compar- 
ing, reflecting upon, and reasoning about the various pleasant 
or painful impressions by which they weie aflerted They 
would in this way be led to introduce modifications and 
improvements into their methods of woik, they would invent 
tools and try changes to sun their sin roundings ; and, stimii 
lated by curiosity — the most piimitivc and ustiiil form of the 
desire of knowledge — the> would me\ ilabU make intellectual 
progress. It is absolutely lucredilile that beings capable of 
universal ideas, or of the simplest acts of geneialiration and 
inference, should have been unable dm mg all the.se thousain'* 
of years to invent such a rude tool as the stone arrow-head of 
the Palxohthic age. In .spite, therefore, of the occasional 
performance of apparently ingenious or complicated actions, 
we must conclude that the lower animals have not intellect. 

2. Rational Lang^uage — Ko beast yet discovered is capable 
of making use of a system of rational signs, whilst all races 
and tribes of men arc found to be endowed with intelligent 
speech. Both man and brute are capable of expressing feel- 
ing ; and some animals, such as the magpie and the parrot, 
can be trained to utter artiruiatc sounds; but rational 
language, which is radically distinct m kind from these 
phenomena, is possessed by man alone. The esseiiee of 
rational speech is the expiossion of thought, the cominiimca- 
tion of universal ideas Tlius in the utterance of the pro- 
position, “This watei is cool,” there are involved the 
luiiversal ideas of cool, and of water, as well as the most 
abstract notion of all, that of being, which is expressed m the 
copuia. Similarly*the phrases, ■“Milk hot nice,” and "Big 
Bow-wow ’’ (horse), of the infant just learning to speak, 
presuppose intellectual abstractive operations of a gtade 
immeasurably beyond that to which the most mtelligent 
animal has ever attained.^ 

Whether thoughts be manifested by vocal or visual signs 

* Cf. chapter xvi,, Mivart, On Truth; also his Lessens from Nature, 
C. iv.; and Max Mfiiler, Science of Thought, c iv. 
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is unimportant ; but beings endowed with reason and asso- 
ciated together could not tcinain without inventing some 
means ot 1 ational intercomrmuucation. The reflectiv e activity 
of intellect combined with the sociai instinct would inevitably 
lead these beings to manifest then ideas to each other, were 
such ideas 111 er.istcnce The cries of one animal, of course, 
olten seive to awaken the rest of the flock to threatening 
danger or prospective enjoviiient, but these utterances differ 
in nature from rational language. They are merely indicative 
of concrete experiences, and the whole process is easily 
explicable by the well known action of the laws of associa- 
tion. There is no ground for supposing that such sounds 
differ in kind fiom the emotional oxpicssions of man.* Parrots 
hav e 01 g.iiis capable ot iittcnng all the sounds in the alphabet 
and they can be trained to aiticulale short phrases with 
woudertul distinctness, hut this fact shows only the more 
conspicuously the absence of real No bird has 

jet been produced, which combines even the most tainiliar 
words in iirii' ordns so as to form otlioi intelligible proposi- 
tions, The most acrompli'-hed paiiot is separated from the 
child by an iinmcasurablc distance in this icspect.^ 

* Deeper study of the histoiy of language shows so clearly the 
immensity of the.hasm between m<in and brute that students ol 
Philology are inchned even to i xaggerate its importance as com- 
pared with the other differmtu 'Jims, Max Muller asserts that. 
“ The one great barncr between man and brute is iungMagc Man 
speaks, and no brute has ever uttered a word Language is our 
frubicon, and no brute will date to cross it " (Lectures on the Science 
of Law^-Mge Fir.st Series, p 34c ) Professor Whitney is also very 
emphatic at times on this point "Moreover, man is the sole 
possessor of language. It is true that a certain degree of jxnvcr of 
communication . is exhibited also bv some of the lower animals 
But these (acts such as the dog's bark, etc ) . . . arc not 
only greatly inferior in their degree to human language, they are 
also so rndicjlly diverge tn kmd from it that the same name cannot 
justly be applied to both " (Left and GroiHh of Laiis^Hcige, op 2. 3 ) 

® “ Animals and infants that are without language are alike 
’•••thout reason, the gre.at difference between the animal and infant 
being that the infant possesses the healthy germ of speech and 
reason, only not yet developed into actual speech and actual reason, 
whereas the auimal has no such germs or faculties capable of 
development in Us present state of c.xistence .. We cannot allow 
them (briitesl a trace of what the Greeks called l 6 gos. 1 1 , reason, 
literally, gathering, a word which most rightly and naturally 
expresses in Greek both Speech and I?e.'ison." (Max Muller, op- ctt. 
Second Series, p 6a.) " The animal vvilhout Langii.age is as in- 

capable of abstraction and of what we specially desig.iate latAUet, 
as. without wings, it is incapable of flight '' (G. H. Lewes, A Stu^ 
0/ Pyfehology. p. 123 , 
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3. Moral Notions — Again, if the lower animals possess 
intellect, they must be moral beings capable of notions of 
right and wrong, ineiit and desc'it, justice and injustice; and 
they must be acrountahlc foi then acts Bn', in spite of our 
anthropomorphic tendencies the universal judgment of man- 
kind haseier refused to attribute inoialitv or responsibility 
to beasts. We may, indeed, at times inflitt pain on them 
in order to attach unpleasant recollections to the performance 
of certain actions, and we may apply moral ejuthtts to them 
in a metaphorical \\ ay, somewhat as the farmer describes a 
particular soil or pasture as kind or ungrateful; but a moment’s 
leflexion will always speedily assure us that we neser reallv 
consider the lower animals to be free responsible cieatuies. 
We make a very clear distinction m our imnd between tl e 
moral character of the act by which a horse kicks a man to 
death, and that bj winch one man murders another. 

,, Absurd consequences — Finally, if the ingenious opera 
tions pcilonned at times bv the lower aniimils aie to be 
assigned to a personal intelligence similar in kind to that of 
man, then, to smeial species, notably ants and bees, 
admittedly leiy low down in the scale of life, theie must be 
attributed intellectual endowments far exceeding those oJ 
man himself, as well as those of the highest animal oiganisnis. 
But this IS obviously absurd The true conclusion fioni these 
various considerations is that man’s cognitive powers differ 
from those of the brute not simply in degree, but in kind. He 
is endowed wilii a personal intelligence, with a faculty of 
forming unuersal concepts, of reflecting upon himself, of 
communicating his thoughts to others, and ot apniehendmg 
moral relations. They are utterly incapable of eliciting any 
such acts as these. They freqneinly surpass him in the 
range and siibtilty of special senses, and still more surprisingly 
in the possession of certain mental aptitudes of a complex 
but uniform character comprehcndeii under the term Instinct, 
but they are separated horn him by the boundary which 
divides rationality from irrationality'. 

instinct. — The various ingenious operations performed by 
the lower animals are usually allotted to tnshnil, but about the 
inner nature of tins endow meat, it seems to us that very little 
is yet positively known. The cpitiict iiittiuchre is frequently 
employed in a wide sense to include acquired habits of action, 
original dispositions to any foiin of movement, whether 
random or purposive, and also purely reflex actions devoid of 
all antecedent or concomitant eonsciousnese. In modern 
Psychology there is a tendency to confine the adjective to 
evnuiemt acts which are comuiU 01 unlearned, complex, and 
purposive in character. Stiietly speaking, lustinet is not a 
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continuous impulse towards a special mode of action, biu an 
aptitude by which this impulsive action in responsie to 
particular stimuli is directed or Riiided. 

Scholastic view of Instinct. — Schoolmen placed tins faculty 
among the internal senses, with the title of Vis Aistimativa. 
Conceived according to their view and in harmony with 
common usage, Instinct may perhaps be best defined as 
a natural aptitude which guides animals in the unreflecting per- 
formance of complex acts useful for the preservation of the indi- 
vidual or of ike species. In the Scholastic sjstem the K15 
cEslimaitva is a property of the sentient soul, analogous 
though inferior to rational judgment in man It is of an 
organic character, but involves more than the direct response 
of the special senses. It does not mereh distmgiush between 
pleasant and painful impressions, hut guides the animal in a 
senes of movements remotely seiviceable to its nature. The 
lamb, St. Thomas observes, does not flee because the colour 
or form of the wolf is disagreeable, and the bird does not 
collect twigs for its nest because they are attractive in them- 
selves j but both animals are endowed with a faculty which 
under appropriate conditions is excited bj these phenomena 
to guide them in the execution of an operation ulteriorly 
beneficial to their nature. Yet neither h,as a consciousness 
ot the formal relation of such an act to the end to be attained ; 
neither may have had any previous personal acquaintance 
with that end ; and neither is led to the act by a process of 
reasoning. It must not be foigotten, however, that to say a 
paiticular operation is due to instinct or to Kii ALsitmaiiva is 
not to explain it ; but inerclv to distinguish it from certain 
activities, and to gioup it with others the cause of which is 
still unknown. 

Nature of Instinct. — The essential features of Instinct are 
well described in the tollowing passage ; “ The character 
which above all distinguishes instinctive actions from those 
that may be called intelligent or rational, is that they are not 
the result of imitation and experience; that thev are always 
executed m the same manner, and, to all appearance, without 
being preceded by the foresight either of their result or of 
their utility. Reason supposes a judgment and a choice; 
<».st>arf, on the contiarj', is a blind impulse which naturally 
impels the animal to act in a determinate manner ; its effects 
may sometimes be modified by experience, but they never 
depend on it."* Again: "One of the phenomena fittest to 
give a clear idea of what ought to be understood by Instinct 
IS that which is presented to us by certain insects when they 
lay their eggs. Those animals will never see their progeny, 
• Milne-Edwanls, Zoologu, % 319 Cf also p 213, above 
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and can have no acquired notion of what their eggs will 
become ; and yet they have the suigiilai habit of placing 
beside each of those eggs a supply ot elementary matter fit 
for nourishing the lai\a it will produce, and that even when 
that food differs entirely ftoni ttieu own, and when the, food 
they thus deposit would be useless fot themselves. No sort 
of reasoning can guide them in doing this, fur if they nad the 
faculty ot reason, facts would be wanting them to aiiive at 
such conclusions, and they must needs act blindly."' Such 
facts, which might be multiplied indefiniteh , prove that 
animal “intelligence” is diffcient, not in ihgrrr, but in ktnd 
from human intellect. Altbongh uniformity is the most 
marked cliaractenstic, there is also observable in niunv 
lustiiicts a certain flexibility In winch they can be inodifieif, 
and adapt tbeinselves within liimts to altered ciicnnistances. 

The Origin of Instinct, together with the lormation of 
sense-organs, lias cvei been one of the most insnpeiahle 
difficilltics to those who deny tlie creation ol the niiuerse by 
an Intelligent Author. Hcie especially the ingenuitv of 
evolutionists fias been seveicly taxed to find sonic plausible 
explanation of the plienoniena. 'Isvochicl views have been 
advocated, but each has snlfeied seveie handling tioin 
supporters of the iival hypothesis; and the piobabihties 
against either explanation, when caiefiillv thought out, seem 
to ns so enormous as to rendei them im icdible. 

(r) Theory of Natural Selection. — .Accoidiiig to Darw'in, 
the gieat rnajoiity of animal uislincts have been formed by 
miural selection o|icr.iting on chance variations in actions and 
organs. Those toitnitous acts which proved beneficial to the 
agent, giving tbcir authors an advantage in the struggle foi 
lite, tended to be preserved and increased by heredity and 
survival of the fittest in each generation. Isolated acts first 
casually and of course larcly performed have thus, it is held, 
been converted into the wonderfully stable and complex 

’’ Id. § 327 Cf Janet's Final Causes, pp 80, 87 “ The young 

female wasp (sphex), without malemal experience, will seize 
caterpillars or spiders, and stinging them in a certain definite spot, 
paralyze and deprive them of all power of motion (and probably 
also of sensation/, without depriving them of life. She places them 
thus paralyzed in her nest with her eggs, so that the grubs, when 
hatched, may be able to subsist on a living prey, unable to escape 
hom or resist their defenceless and all but powerless destroyers 
Now. It is absolutely impossible that the consequences of its action, 
can have been iDtellectoally apprehended by the parent wasps 
Had she Reason without her natural Instinct she could only learn 
to perform such actions through experience." (Mivart, Letsmu from 
Nature, p 201.) 
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tendencies now exhibited in the instincts of insects, birds, 
fish, and mammals. 

(a) Theory of “lapsed intelligence." — Herbert Spencer 
and others object that such fortuitous beneficial actions could 
never, or oiilv in an infinite time, result m the complex system 
of co-ordinated movements seen in many instincts. They 
themselves maintain that instincts are the outcome not of 
accidental movements, hut of actions originally performed 
coHsctoiisly to satisfy a need or attain an end Such intelligent 
actions, by frequent repetition, became automatic or acquired 
reflexes, (p. 218.) They weie then transmitted by heredity as 
organic modifications, being increased and perfected by 
practice in successive generations. All the more ingenious 
instincts are thus instances of “heroditarv habit,” “ lapsed 
intelligence,” or " congealed expciieiice ” of the lace. 

Criticism. — (1) Both Daiwin and Spencei assume that 
habits ot action, or modifications of nerve stuictuie, acquired 
during the life of tlie individual, are transmitted by heiedity. 
This postulate is ahsoluteU cssentml to the thcoiy of heredi- 
tary habit, and scaicels less so to that ot natural selection, 
but It has suflered the most damaging attacks in lecent years, 
especially from Weismann." This eminent biologist maintains 
with a gieat weight of argument that modihc.itions ivrought 
in the oigamsm during the life ot the mduidual are never 
transmitted by heiedily Such accidental changes do not 
modify the gcrm-ic/is. and so cannot be inheiited by the 
offspiing. He allows, of com-se, that individual character- 
istics are transmitted, and also tliat the ^erm-ttlL undergo 
individual variations and may be affected by disease, poison, 
nutiition, and the like ; but he holds that they are not affected 
by such indirect and superficial influences as the exercise of 
particular organs and fiincfions Coiispijuentlv. incieasing 
strength of faculty is not transmitted and accumulated by 
continuous exercise during the liistoiy of the lace Othei- 
wise, he justly contends, the iiiatlicmatu al, musical, and 
other special talents seen to be inlieiited in particular families 
ought to manifest themselves growing tioin generation to 
generation, whereas, as a lule, “the ingh-water mark of 
talent lies, not at the end ol a senes of generations, as it 
should do if the lesults of practice weie transmitted, but in 
the middle.”* He further subjects to severe cnticism the 
stories of inherited mutilations, <r.g., honi less cows and tail- 
less cats, said to be born of accidentally m.aimed parents ; and 
he shows clearly the utterly iinreliablo character of the 

* See his Esiayi ufan Umiity (Eoglisb Translation), 1889 
especially Essays ill and viii. 

* Esuqh o» p 96 
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evidence in regard to the facts. Finally, he gives the result* 
of numerous expennients undertaken by himself, which all go 
to prove that such organic modihcations or mutilations are not 
inherited. Thus “ among 901 young mice (the entire progeny) 
produced by five successive generations of parents whoso 
tails had been cut off after birth, there was not a single 
example of a rudimentary tail or of any other abnormity in 
this organ. Exact measurement proved that there was not 
even a slight diminution in length.”*” In fact, though Weis- 
mann's own theory of heredity does not appear to have yet 
met with wide acceptance, his destructive criticism is deemed 
by the most competent biologists to have dispioved the 
assumption of the traiisniissiun of habits or modifications of 
the nervous system acquired during the individual life. This 
conclusion seems to us absolutely fetal to Spencer's theory, 
and so enormously to increase the already sufficiently 
numerous probabilities against the Daiiiininn view as to 
make the latter quite incredible when carefully and inipar- 
tially weighed.** 

(2) To suppose with the “lapsed intelligence" theory that 
the various ingenious operations now done instinctively by 
many species of insects and birds, were originally performed 
with conscious purpose, is to ascribe to the less evolved 
remote progenitors of animals still low down in the scale of 
life a supra-huinau intelligence. 

(3) Further: Many of the most important and most 
complex instincts are connected with the function of repro- 
dnction, and several of these instinctive processes in the case 

*• Op cit p 432. 

** The chief arguments urged for the inheritance of experience 
are : (a) The rapidity with which the instinct of timidity is said la 
be awakened and increased m wild animals on desert islands, in the 
second and third generations after they have been invaded by man. 
(b) The apparent transmission of the results of training in domesti- 
cated animals, t.g., in pointers and sheep-dogs. To this it has been 
replied : (a) The alleged facts have not been observed with sufficient 
accuracy, nor is their precise nature clear The shyness of the 
second generation may be simply the result of individual experience 
and parental training operating from birth onwards on a hitherto 
latent form of a universal animal instinct {b) The development of 
particular faculties and dispositions in domesticated animals is 
much more probably due to the arUfictal selection pursued in crossing 
promising breeds, than to the transmission of the organic effects of 
training Thus, if puppies with the longest tails were selected for 
bree^g purposes and their tails also frequently pullod, a race of 
dogs with atmorroallv long tails would probably bi speedily pro- 
duced ; and yet the elongation might be due entirely to the proceM 
of selection and not to tliai of palling. 
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of certain insects, t.g., the nuptial flight of the queen-bee, 
and the laying and arranging of their eggs by other ii^cts, 
occur only o»« in the mdii-idual life. What then is the 
meaning of the saying that such instincts are the result of 
habitual experience in past individual lives ? Would it not be 
as reasonable to anticipate that a man should unconsciously 
draw up his will byieflex action because during many genera- 
tions each of his ancestors have performed the opeiation 
once in their lives, or to expect that babies born of Christian 
parents should at once exliiliit an instinct for baptism, as to 
exiilain the paiental oper.itions of a inay-liy preparatory to 
its decease by acqiiiied habits of its anccstois ? On the 
othei baud, in wliat way is the iiatiiial selection theory better 
off? For according to that view the extremely complex 
movements of instinct must he the gradually built-up product 
of an enormous nnuiber of fortuitously beneticial actions.'* 

(4) Again ; The peculiai instincts of neuter insects, e.g., of 
working bees, which do not reproduce tlieir kind but leave 
this office to another cl.iss endowed with quite different 
habits, are an additional dilficulty to both the “lapsed 
intelligence” and Natural Selection theories. This arej'";s,'ut 
has been so admirably stated in the following paiagraph that 
1 quote It at length : “ Neutei nusects which do nothing to 
piopagate tlieir race can do nothing to transmit instinct or 
anything eKo Vet the.se neuters do all the work of tiie com- 
inuiiits.and leqiiire the most complicated instincts to do it 
To fit them for their object, even tlieir bodil> form has often 
to bo entirely different Iroiii that of the males and females; 
and 111 some species the neuters destined for different brunches 
of w ork diflei entirely fioni one another. Thus in one kind of 
ant there ate working ueiiteis and soldier neuters, with jaws 
and instincts extraoidinanlv different. Yet these neuters are 
the offsprings of males and ieiiiales, none of whom, and none 
of whose unce.stors, ever did a stroke of work in their lives. 
How can tbcir instinct or its instruments have possibly 
been developed by Natural Select wn only ? . . . Selection, 
Mr. Darwin answers, may be applied nut to the individual 
only, but to the race, in order to gum the required end. The 
good of the race requiring the production of neuters, thus 
variously modified in form and iustiact, those fertile insects 
may alone survive which tend to produce neuters so modified : 

“ '• An instinct is nothing else than a series of given acts; a 
modification of instinct is. thoretore, a particular action wbich 
tMCmncs fortuitously intercalated in this senes. How can w« 
believe that this action, even though it were by chance several times 
repeated during Ufe, could be reproduced in the seriee of sauim,* ot 
tm deacendante? " (Janet, Fmol Causts, p. 257 .V 
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and thus may natural selection suffice foi the production. 
The realms of imagination are no doubt mftnite, and within 
their sphere such ramifications of fortuity are perhaps con- 
ceivable ; but have we not reached the bursting stiain of 
improbability ? That direct descent should develop the 
geometrical instinct of the woiking bee is hard enough to 
believe, but here the difficulty is raised to the srpiaie. And 
even if the improbabilities thus piled up be not overwhelm- 
ing, still the explanation so suggested does not avail so 
much as to touch the case of slave ants They exhibit 
an instinct beneficial, not to tbcir own rau, but to another , it 
ran be of no advantage to the tribe fioni which they are 
taken that so maiiv of its members should be dragged away 
to bondage, or, at any rate, if it were so, why slioiikl that 
tribe fight to prevent it, and suffer mutilation and death in 
the struggle ? By what possible process can it have been 
brought about, tliat black queens and diones should have 
been so selected as to produce neuter insects, which will 
make good slaves for red ants, at the same time handing on 
to their progeny an instinct that makes them perish in the 
attempt to avoid that very service for which they have been 
so labonously prepared ? 

^5) Finally, the extreme complexity of the movements 
exhibited in many instincts, especiallj where the exercise of 
different membeis and organs have to be combined and the 
actions of niiiiicrous independent muscles correlated, are, as 
Spencer has recognized, inrompatiblc with ongiii.ilion by 
fortuitously, and independently varying movements Frac- 
tions or parts of the movement that go to make up many 
instinctive operations would he not only useless but hariiiful 
to the author. Yet they could not all have co-operated at the 
right lime by chance. “ Indeed, many instincts would be fatal 
to their owners unless they were comparatively perfect. How 
they could have arisen hv insensible modifications is incon- 
ceivable, Nevertheless, it is not impossible that some instincts 
originally of a more indefinite character may have been per- 
fected, and modification effected in others by natural selection 
and environ ment. But the attempt to explain the origin of all 
instincts in this way appears to us doomed to hopeless 
failure. Certain writers on this topic seem to imply that » 
/a/se theory ti belter than none, and that since no more plausible 
“ scientific ” hypothesis is forthcoming than the two criticized 

J tierard, o J , p ug (laiiidon Caibolic 

Truth Society ) The reader wil’i find packed into this little shilling 
volume much searching enticism of materialistic evolutioortt 
theories and " facts,*' 

Cemsider the case of the sphex given in note 7, 
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we must accept either of them. We confess this does not 
seem to us a very sciontific temper of rniud. 

Animal “ Souls.” — The investigations winch we have now 
made into the character of the operations of the animal 
“soul," render clear the deductions we arc justified in draw- 
ing concerning its nature, origin, and destiny. The whole 
weight of analogy proves that in the brute, as in man, the 
vegetative and sentient principles are identical. This animal 
“sou!," however, is not a spiritual substantial principle, it is not 
a substantial form intrinsically independent ot and separable 
from its maternal subject This doctrine follows immediately 
from the theses establi-.hed abi.ve. The animal riiaiiilests no 
spiritual activity. It is not endowed with rational intellect; 
consequently, not with free will. In other words, all llie 
mental actions exhibited b\ it are of the lower or sensuous 
order, and theicfore intnn-.ically or essentially dejie.ident ou 
a material organism. We aie accordingly led to conclude 
that the ultimate pnnciple from which these operations 
jiioceed is itself intrinsically and essentially dependent on 
matter. Actio sequitur esse ; as a being is, so it acts, but all 
the meutal acts which we are justified in asciibiiig to auiinals 
are of an organic or sensuous ciiaracter Thcrefoie we are 
bound to infer tiiat the animal “ soul ” is essentially depen 
dent on the mateiial organism and inseparable fiom it. It is, 
consequently, incapable of life apart from the body, and it 
peiishcs with tlie destruction of tlie latter. On account of 
this intrinsic dependence on matter, the souls of animals 
weie spoken of by the Scholastics indilieiently as mateiial and 
corporeal. They did not, however, intend by these terms to 
imply that the principle of vital activities is a bodily substance 
of three dimensions. They sini|>iy meant to teach that it 
dcjicnds absolutely on the inaterml subject which it actuates, 
just as the heat depends on the matter of the burning coal, 
and the stamped inscription on the wax. They niaimained, 
moreover, that though not spiritual, the vital pnnciple in 
animals must be of a simple nature, inasmuch as the activity 
of sentioncy which proceeds from it is a simple unmaoent 
operation. 

The animal soul is thus, in Scholastic language, a sub- 
stantial form compLtely tmmased in the subject which it 
animates. Accordingly, it docs not require a Divine Creative 
act to account lor its oiigiii in each succe'^sive being any 
more than a Divine Annihilative volition to eflect its destruc- 
tion. It is a result of substantial transformation produced 
by generation. An existing vital energy is capable, by its 
action, of reproducing or evoking horn the potentialities of 
matter a new energy akin to itself. But. as at present new 
MM 
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Lfe ever proceeds only fioni a IhinR apcnt, 'o n fctticii in the 
beginning the prin';oid]al art bj nhieh ninnial life vas first 
educed Ircm the potentialities ol niattei must lia\e been that 
of a Li\ ing Being. 


SUPPLEMENT B. 

HYPNOTISM 

Hypnotism (C7rv<ir, ^t.-. pi 'I he ii teiobt awaKoned in icccnt 
3eai'; in tlie fiilijcct ol H\ piioliMii, and its connection with 
othei mental phtncniena male il ‘if in dcsiiable that we 
should devote what sp.ic< we c.in alhud tu it hcie 

Historical Sketch — luwaids the end ol List century an 
Austrian plnsician named Me-'intr p’olcsscd publicly in Fans 
to heal all diseases by ■ animal matnetisin ” 1 he treatment 

was so called iioni a “ inagnttn " power siij'posed to be 
exerted over living beings by ceitaiii jiersons oi objects more 
than Dormallv satuiated with the jjivslrnous influence. The 
magnetization was effected by pa; ses, i-ontact, or fixation ot 
the eyes, but was olteu accompanied by ceremonies of a 
supeistitious and soinetiincs of an immoral character. In 
171,^ mesmerism was examined by a coinnussion of the Royal 
Society of Medicine of Fiance. The coinmissioneis decided 
against the reahty of tiie alleged magnetic force They 
explained the effects of the iiiagnelization to be due to the 
influence of miaguiation and imitation, and they declared the 
beneficial results claiincd fo: the new curative treatment to 
be more than counterbalanced by the dangeis, physical and 
moral, attendant on us employne Later oJ the Holy See 
also condemned •"“"lucrisni, or rather the superstitious or 
imino. ' use of methods of magnetism included under that 
name. For tin ee-quarters of a century the magnetic art had 
lallen into general disiepute; but during the past twenty 
years it has again come into piomirience undei the title of 
Hypnotism. The new inctliod 0} treatment, however, at least 
as employed by medical nun of standing, is stripped of the 
former supeistitious and objectionable practices, Uiougb 
« ertain grave dangeis inevitably remain attached to its use. 
To hypnotism thus undcistobd as excluding spiritualism, 
occultism, clairvoyance, and the like we confine ourselVM 
heie. Experiences of these latter kinds, whether viewed a* 
''etematural or merely abnotmal phenomena, must be di*> 
' Cf Binet and Firt. Animal Magntttm, pp i — ya. 
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cussed Individually — especially wilh respect to the evidence 
as to matters of fact in each paiticular case. 

Procesa of faypnotization. — The subject is requested to 
gaze fixedly at some object, such as a button, suspended at a 
little distance fiom his ejes and above his head ; or to stare 
into the eyes of the opciator; or to listen to a monotonous 
sound such as the ticking of a watch ; or “ passes” are made 
in front ot his face and chest. After a time he otten itradually 
falls into a drowsy or Icthaigic condition, like that pieceding or 
following on ordinaiy sleep. This is a milder form of the 
hvpnosis or hypnotic trance. Dr. Bernkeim and the physicians 
ol the Nancy School ordinarily induce the hvpnosis bj simple 
ot the idea. Thus the patient being seated, the 
doctor savs. in a quiet, aiithoiitative voice. ‘‘Gaze fixedly at 
me and think of nothing except of falbng asleep. You feel 
yoiii eyelids heavy: vou are v.iv dtowsj • join ejes grow 
more and more fatigued; they wink: join sight is becoming 
dimmei and dimmer • your eyes aie closing ‘ you eamiot open 
them! Sleep i''“ If the opeiation is stiecessliil, Ihe snhjecl 
passea into the hypnosis, from which he is awakened tillicr by 
blowing on his face, by making passes iii the opposite direc. 
tion, or by an emphatic “ Awake ! ” 

Cluuracterutics of the hypnotic state — The trance thus 
induced may bo of any degree of intensitv . from a slight feeling 
of drowsiness to piofound somnambulistic sleep Ditlcrent 
writers variously classiiv these states Charcot's division of 
stages \uio caiaUptic, and somr.ambulislic is the best 

known; as it is alnu the most gcneralh attacked.” That 
adopted by Wundt ol dtousttuss, light slap, and dap slap, arc 
as convenient as any other; though the state must not be 
identified with normal sleep.* In the* lighter iorms of the 
hypnotic influence the subject is ijuite awaie of what goes on 
around him, and can remembei the \aiious incidents after- 
wards, but he feels peihaps shgbtlv drowsy. Tbe chief 
peculiarity of the state is that the subject is in a condition of 
rapport or special relation with the bypiirtizcr, w-hich 1 .=; shown 
by his susceptibility to suggestions frein the latter In the 
deeper stages the subject loses connexion more and more 
with all other objects save the hypnotizer and the particular 
experiences which the lattei suggests. W'hen he awakes he 
cannot remember, or only veiy impeifei tlj , the incidents oi 
the hypnotic state. Amongst some of the more leumrkakle 
phenomena are the fc llowing : 

” II Pel ntieim, Dt la SuggesUom tt it srs ApplimU'-v 4 la TMa 
fiuttqM, Fp. a. 3 

• See A Moll, H}pnotisw, pp 4®— 5* 

• Hman and Antmal psychology, p 339 
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luhibition of voluntary muscles — The operator authorita- 
tively tells the subject that he cannot pronounce his own 
name, or open his eyes, or move his legs ; and uninediately 
the subject is helplessly paialyzed in regard to these acts, 
somewhat as one feels when suffering from nightmare Or 
in a deeper stage the subject is commanded to hold out his 
arm, and is next assuied that it is impossible to withdraw it. 
The arm then assumes a ngid cataleptic condition, and 
remains thus extended for a longer period than the subject 
could voluntanly sustain it in his normal state. 

Illusions and hallucinations. — In a stdl more profound 
stage illusions can be successfully suggested. The hypnotized 
person is easily persuaded that a glass of water is tea, nine, 
or vinegar, or vtce versa. Or, his attention is diiccted towards 
an imaginary cat, bird, or flower which he thereuiion percen es 
as a real being. Still more curious aie the “ negative " illu- 
sions. The operator asserts eniphatieallv that some parti- 
cular member of the cuinpany has icit the room, and this 
individual thenceforth becomes iinisihle to the subject, 
although the latter distinctly perceives all the other persons 
and objects in the apartment 1 he subject may he made to 
adopt some other character, as tliat of a policeman, a nun, a 
little child, or an old woman; and not infrequently acts the 
part lemarkably well. In this decpei soinnambulistic stage 
the actions suggested by the experimenter are almost 
invariably executed, even though they he absurd, uiinleasant, 
or ridiculous. 

Amnesia and “deferred suggestions. ” — A common feature of 
the deeper forms of tiie tiance is complete foigetfuliiess when 
awakeued.of the incidents which have just happened, although 
they may be perfectly recalled in a future hypnosis. Never- 
theless post-hypnotic suggestions or orders given during the 
trance u'th regard to future actions are often faithfully per- 
formed at the appropnate time when the subject has been 
restored to his normal waking state, although no recollection 
of tile suggestion be letamed. The subject simply feels a 
vague impulse to perform tiie action. It is in this force of 
“deferred suggestions" that the value of hypnotism as a 
tlierapeutic agency lies. Kut here also is obviously one of 
its gravest dangers. The patient, when hypnotized, is assured 
that he will awake m good healtli, tliat his neutalgia or 
dyspepsia will have ceased ; and the malady accordingly 
disappears. Or, if ordered to do something on a future occa- 
sion, be will feel, when the cirrum-stances arrive, an inex- 
plicable impulse to porfonn the act ; and this craving, it 
is said, possesses lii some instances an overmastering 
foice which renders the subject miserable until the deed u 
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accomplished, or ihe occasioa for it has passed coinpletaly 
away. 

Exalted sensibility. — In certain cases (he sensibility of 
the perceptive facultus seems to be heightened in a rnaivel- 
ious manner, so as to enable the hypnotized subject to 
apprehend faint stimuli that Hould in the normal state be 
indiscernible. How far certain strange, extraoidinary pheno- 
mena of this class arc to be asi ribed to hypnotism proper, it 
is vej-y difficult to decide At .all e\ cuts authenticated cases 
of the kind do not seem to occur in legitimate clinical practice 
like that of Hernlieiin at Nancy. On the other hand, a wnter 
as little likely to extend unduly the teintory of the preter- 
natural as Piofessoi Janies, is voiy frank in his confession of 
belief in the reality of oicuriences at “seances” given by 
certain “ mediums,” as altogcthei inexplicable by hitherto 
known natural causes ‘ 

Whether the human intellect can ever naturally work more 
efficiently’ in the hypnotized state seems even more open to 
doubt; though it is not impossible that the suspension of 
inferior cerebral centres may in pat ticular circumstances set 
certain higliei mcnt.it processes in a fieer and more unim- 
peded condition ot a( livity.* 

The peicentage of persons hypnotizable is variously 
stated by difleient cxpenmenteis, partly owing to their 
differences of x lew as to the genuiueness of the lighter form 
of Hypnotism Ttius- “ Dottey gives 30 per cent as sus- 
ceptible, Morselli 70 per cent,, Delboeuf over So per cent,, 
whilst Bernheiin refuses the ti.ght to judge of hypnotism to 
all hospital doctors who cannot hypnotize at least So percent 
of their patients, and Forel fully agrees with him.”^ 

Men, according to some writers, are as hypnotizable as 
women, suidieis being particularly good subjects. The sus- 
ceptibility of the subiect increases with the frequency of the 
operation, and the induction of a morbid ” byipnotic habit ” is 
one of the senous evils attending on frequent h^notization. As 

• PriHCiples »/ Psychology, Vd. I. p 396 . and Tht WM to Beiievt, 
p . 319. 

• Such would seem to be the view of St Thomas in regard to 
some states But though he lays down the general principle, he is 
rather considering the possibility of supernatural communications. 
'‘Anima nostra, quanto magts a corroralibus abstrahitur, taato 
iniaUigiStliutu abstraetvrrrw ft eapaewt Unde tn somniis, et allena- 
tionibus a sensibus corpons mogis divine revelaiiones percipiuntor, 
et waevisiones futurorum. ' [Sum t q ta, a 11. Cf. Coconnier, 
L'fiyftmUsma Jraut, p. 361 ) 

’ Moll. Hypnolum, p. 47. Oiilv a small percentage, however 
reach the dat^Mr stagu 
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to whether we can be hypnotized against oar will, it is genei». 
ally admitted that if a person has already oflen submitted to 
the experiment, he may sometimes be hypnotized without 
his consent. It is also agreed that certain neurotic or 
liystencai patients can be hypnotized from the first tune against 
their desire. As regards normal healthy persons, if they 
decline to comply witli the conditions, the Iiypnotuer can do 
nothing. It is also generally held that an abnoimally sus- 
leptible subject can be safeguaidcd from future abuse by the 
suggestion that he can never be ft5rpnotized save by some 
particular person. 

Theones concerning Hypnotism. — According to Charcot 
and the Paris school at least the deeper hjpriosis is a nervous 
disorder, found only in hysterical patients, and exhibiting 
itself m the three stages of cataleptic, lethargic, and somnam- 
bulistic trance.' On the other hand, the Nancy school, whose 
view now generally prevails, advocate not a physical but a 
^sycAtca/ explanation of the phenomena. They teach that the 
hypnosis is not a nervous disordei but a state possessing close 
affinity to natural sleep. For them the essence of hypnotism 
is suggestion. They explain the contrary conclusions of their 
rivals, as due to the fact that the experience of the latter is 
confined chiefly to the neuiotic patients of the Salpfetriirc 
hospital : and they urge that the phenomena of the three 
stages and other featuies in.sistcd on by Charcot's disciples 
can all be accounted for by suggestion and irnitalion.“ Still, 
as has b( eii pistly observed, “ ••■'hat uecili cxi'l.im.tion lioie is 
the fact th.at in a certain co.Khtion of the subject suggestions 
operate as they do at no other tunc ”* *• • The matter is con- 
fessedly exceedingly obscure, and no tory answer is 

yet forthcoming . nevertheless, some considerations connect- 
ing h>'pnosis with more familiar mental phenomena may be 
usefully indicated. 

Hypnosis. — First, then, the hypnotic trance, though not 
identicaJ in any stage with natural sleep, clearly bears affinity 
to the latter state, especially to that type of it exhibited in 
spontaneous somnambulism. It is mduced by simitar means, and 
the lighter forms resemble the drowsiness which precedes or 
success sleep. We have pointed out how the apparent 
reality of the dream results from the cessation of the cor> 
rective action of the external senses and the suspension of 
the power of reflective comparison whilst the exaggeration 
of the impressions which succeed in penetrating into the 
sleeper's mind is due to the circumstance that they secure a 

*Cf. Bmet and Fdri, op cit. cc. vi vu 

•Ct Bemheim, op. cit. c. vi. 

*• James, Principtes of Psychology, vol li. p fio* 
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monopoly of bis consciousness, (p. 176.) These facts help 
towards the explanation of some of the phenomena of 
hypnotism. 

Fixation of attention; ‘’Rapport.” — The primary effect of 
the concentration ot attention involved in all the methods of 
hvpnotizmgis to starve out all rival impressions and thoughts. 
This seems to bring on a condition of somnolence in regard 
to all surrounding objects, euept the opeiator who has 
induced the state by directing the fixation ol the subject’s 
attention. This peculiar “ lapport ” with the hypnotrzer 
preserved throughout the trance is the chief feature by 
which this artificially induced sleep is distinguished from 
nounal sleep. Even in ortlinary sleep, the senses are not 
altogether ilosed. There is exerted a certain “selective" 
leceptioii of impressions, and those which fit in with the 
current of a dream may have an abnorinallj intense effect. 
It is, indeed, sometimes possible, if we hit upon the current of 
a dreamer's thoughts, to diiect them by suggestions. But m 
the hypnosis instead of this imperfect casual relation with a«y 
body, there is a fixed stable rapport with one person who 
possesse-s an absolute monopoly of the subject's conscious- 
ness. The subject by the voluntary strained fixation of his 
attention on the hypnotizer has fallen into a trance in which 
his attention xs henceforth nveted, or involuntanly fascinated 
by the latter. 'Why the subject’s attention should become 
thus “ clamped " we cannot tell. 

Abnormal sug'grestibility. — The power of suggestion is a 
fanuhar fact already sufficiently illustrated. If the thought 
of a rat being in the room, or of a wonn crawling up my back, 
is suggested to me, I am uncomfortable until 1 convince 
myself that it is not true. As St. Thomas teaches, the repre- 
sentations of the imagination win assent unless contradicted 
by sense-perception or leason. (p. 17S ) In proportion to the 
vividness of the idea and the completeness of the suspension 
of the other faculties will be the intensity of the Ulosion. 
Again, vivid ideas of action tend to realize themselves. A 
hvciy conception of a word or gesture expresses itself in a 
faint movement of the appropnate muscles. Bui attention, 
whether volnotaiy or extorted, enormously increases the 
force of an idea or sensation. It augments the excitability 
o£ the nei ve tracts and cerebral centres engaged, it suppresses 
the enfeebling effect of competing stimuli : and it concentrates 
mental energy on the object of interest. But in proportkm 
as the trance is more profound all rival ei^eriences seem to 
be excluded, and the faculties of the subject are receptive 
only of the suggestions of the hypnotizer, which consequently 
acquire very exceptional force. 
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Inhibition. — Even in waking life, our foa'cr of action Is 
tnuch dependent on our bthij in our ability to act. The 
paitial conviction that we cannot or can perform a certain 
movement goes, far to make it impossible or possible for us. 
But in lijpnosis the conviction of inabilit 3 ' can be made 
absolute by simple suggestion, and the voluntarj- control of 
the subject's muscles is suspended as completely as in a night- 
mare. The hipnotizer cannot, as is sometimes erroneously 
said, directly lule the Will of the hypnotized: but he can 
determine, at least in exticnie cases, the nioeements and per- 
ceptions of the latter by suggesting the images which excite 
his motor and sensory nerves and cerebral centres. 

Suggested illusions — The same principles hclji to explain 
both the negative and positive illusions of hypnosis. Even 
in wakmg life, when the attention is engiosscd by some other 
subject, a man may gaze at an object without pen civing it ; 
he may W'alk through a crowded stieet with as little notice 
of the sights w inch assail his ey es, as if it were empty ; even 
an acute pain may remain unobserved by him. '1 his is the 
ordinarv character of the somnambulism of normal sleep and 
of the balliicinalion of the monomaniac. The attention is 
absorbed by some dominaat thought or fixed idea, and the 
chief dilleunce in the case of hypnosis is that the thoiigh< 
which IS to dominate is determined by the operator. If In 
chooses to concentrate the mental energy ol the subject on 
a phantasm of the imagination, since all iiutiatne or voluntary 
use of reason is inhibited, hallucination is inevitable. That 
suggestions made under such favourable circumstances not 
only possess exceptional foice at the time, but also produce 
an enduring impression wlurh will work itsell out later on. 
appears natural enough. 'Ibeie is pmbably also something 
in the cerebral conditions of hypnosis w hieb lenders the brain 
peculiarly susceptible to suggestions of the time. 

Amnesia. — The forgetfulness of the events of the hypnotic 
state dunng the following waking jieriod, and their rtcoliec. 
bon in a subsequent hypnosis, faivc their parallel in the 
obliviscence of dreams and Bomnambulistic pei forrrances in 
the daytime The memory of our waking expeiiences presents 
B3 with analogous facta The recollection of a past cognition 
seems common iy to mvolve, or at least to be facilitated by, 
the repxoduction of part of the frame of mind in which the 
incident occurred. Each mental act lorias an integral part 
of an environing conscious state connected with a network 
of nervotis conditions, and when these are completely changed 
as from the sleeping to the waking state, rememnrance of 
experiences of the former condition are naturally difficult. 
We iiave alluded to this before in dealing with "^tenuitiBg 
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personalities." (pp. 430, 491.) The retention in a latent 
subconscious foim of an impulse to carry out a deferred 
suggestion when the appointed ciicumstances arise may 
perhaps be explained 111 the same way. The man who, 
engiossed in conversation, automatically posts a letter, 
owing to a friend’s request, as he passes a pillar-box, executes. 
It has been justly said, a “deferred suggestion," of which he 
may have been oblivions fiom the moment he received the 
letter until he finds Ins pocket erupt}' on airiving home; and 
he may fie then utterly unable to lecall the incident. In many, 
if not all cases, the performance of complex post-hypuotic 
suggestions seems to involve a relapse into the trance state.** 

Ethics of Hypnotism. — Tho morality of hypnotism is a 
question rather for Ethics or Mor>il Iheology tli.an for 
tne Psychologist, so a verj few w'ords must suffice here : (i) It 
is admitted on all bands that hj'pnotism is attended by serious 
peril to health of both body and mind when practised by 
unskilled persons and irrespousilile cliailataus. Epileptic 
fits, hysteiical paroxysms, and pcimaiicnt mental and nervous 
disorders have been induced In ignorant e.xpenmenters. 
Accordingly several continent.il governments have wisely 
made public exhibitions and the practice of hypnotism by 
other than duly qualified persons a penal ofience. (2) Further 
It is genei ally a^ecd that fiequent hvpuotization, especially 
when the profounder stages arc induced, brings on a morbid 
hypiioitc habit, besides rendering the subject unduly sub- 
sen’icnt to the influence <>1 the opeiator. Obviously this 
latter consequence ir.a} be attended with serious dangers.** 

** See Coconnier. 1 , 7 /v/iJie/i'W* /rant (Pans. iS.rl, cc xii — xiv. 
This is an able and judicious work on the subject There are good 
chapters also m Meric’s Lt Mervttlleux ct la Scirntt 

“ The “ra' e of VVnndf are worth recording " Hypnotism 

ff a therapeutic agency is a two-edged instrument If its effects 
are strongest when the patient is predisposed to it in body and 
mind, or when suggestion h-ts become a settled mode ol treatment, 
it may obviously be employed to intensify or actually induce a 
pathological disposition It must be looked upon, not as a remedy 
of nnivmaal serviceability, but as a poison wliose effect may be 
beneficial under certain circumstances . (Some assert) that the 
hypnotic sleep is not injurious, because it is not in iisejf a patho- 
logical disposition, fiut surely the facts of post-hypnotic halluci- 
nafion and the diminution of the powrer of resistance to suggestive 
Infiuences furnish a refutation of this statement which no coaDter- 
arguments can shake It is a phenomenon of common observation 
that frequently hypnotized individuals can, when fully awake, be 
persuaded of the wildest fiibles and thencelorih regaid them as 
passages of their own experience." {Lecturti on Hmtnau and Amnud 
f^eiosy, pp. 334. 335 J 
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How far a subject can by hypnotism be led to commit a 
crime is much disputed, but it is clearly unlawful to suspend 
or diminish in this way the use of our free-will and intel- 
ligence without adequate reason and due precautions. (3) 
Where hypnotism is employed for illicit purposes, or in con- 
nexion with superstitious practices asm spiriuialism, occultism, 
clairioyance and the like, it is evidently immoral. (4) If, 
however, the question be put ; Is hypnotism ever allowable ? 
the true answer seems to us to be that of the moral Theo- 
logians who teach that in certain ciicumstances the use of 
hypnotism is permissible. The conditions usnally pt escribed 
are- (a) Theie must be a grave reason to lustiiy the sus- 
pension of reason, and we would add that the giavity 
increases in proportion to the comnletoness of the abdication 
of free control involved, (b) Suificient guarantee should he 
had as to the character and competence of the opeiator. 
(c) So.ne adequately trustworthy witness, such as a patent, 
husband, or guardian should be present when a person 
•ubmits to being bypno zed. 

•* G^nicot writes “ Vitatis conatibos superstitiosls, et adhibitis 
cautehs supra explicatis. licet seipsuin ob gravem causam hypno- 
tizaoti tradere . Graves cans® ob quas licite hypnotismus adhi- 
beatur, sunt prxsertim dua: . curatio morborum qutbus saoandis 
desit aliud medium prorsus iimocuum , et progresses qoarundam 
scientiarum, puta medicinse vel psychologiac, bisexpenmentisobtin- 
entlus Prztcreacensemushypnousmtim Iicite adhiberi, ad tollcndas, 
vcl saltern minuendas, quasilam maJas pro(>cnsiones qus, ob vehe- 
mentiam suam, libertatem tolluut vet exienuant, puta propenstonem 
ad suicidium. ad liquores incbriantes, &c " \Theologitr MvruUs lnsti~ 
tuUoncs, vol 1 §275(1898) Cf Tebnikuhl, 7 'Arohigta Muralis, vol L 
n 994 , Sabetti, Thiohma Mania, f 209 . Coconnier. op cit cc 
sxi. — sv. ; Bucccrooi, Cams Consatntia, $ 89 (1895) 
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SUPPLEMENT C. 

rSYCHOLOGlCAL ARTICLES CONTRIBUTED TO THE 
“catholic ENCVCLOPiEDIA.” 

For the convenience of any readers who may wish to see a 
fuller discussion of some matters oecessarih compressed in 
tins work, 1 append a list of articles on psychological topics 
which I have contributed to the Catholic Encyclopttdta. I 
have adhered to the general older in which they are met 
with in the present volume; if they have been touched on 
more than once, the Index will give the various places: 

PsvcHOLOGV : Catholic liiicyclop^riliii, Vol. XII. 

Mind; Vol. X. 

CoNsciousNKss: Vol I\'. 

Dualism : V'ol. V. 

HAfPisess : Vol. Vll. 
iNTfeiLKox: Vol. VIH. 

Idea Vol VII. 

Hekuaki , Applr< 1 riio.'. . Vol VII. 

Intahlst . V'ol \ 1 11 
Will: Vol. XV. 

Character; Vol III. 

Fref.-Will; Vol VI. 

DETERMINtSM ; Vol. IV. 

Fatalism : Vol. V. 

Soul. Vol. XIV. 

Spirit: Vol. XIV. 

Spiritualism ; Vol. XIV. 

Energy, Conservation op : V'ol. V, 

Immortality: Vol. VII. 

Metempsychosis; Vol. X. 

Life: Vol. IX. 

Individual and Individuality: Vol. VU. 
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233 i * 3 tj. 250 ; KiUutive 294 , 
comparaiive 299 ; schoUistic 
Ihfory of 305, 313 ; nieaiiin);s of 

307. 

Accident. Set Substance, 
Active, powers 34, aoti ; touch 
74 — 78 j intellect 30S. 

Actus elicUus 217; humanus 395 
Aisi HETic emotions 435 — 440. 
AOnosticism, S[K'DLer on 122; 

outcome of monism 524. 
Altruism a8o, 430. 

Analysis of sensation 48; and 
synthesu 298; of judgment US 
— 31S ; of ratioctnaUon 320 seq 
An ALY I ic judgments 266, 2S9. 
Anger and Fear 429, 430. 
Animals, psyrhoiocy of 14, 15; 
579 setl- * > 1 * dirticulties 5S0 ; 
sentient 582 $ irrational 5S3 set]., 
instinct of 586 leq. : souls of 
S93* 

ANTINOMIES, Kant’s 267. 
AfJ'ekcei'tion, Leilmiu on 263 ; 
ttanscendcmsd unity of 266 ; 
hUtoncal sketch 358 ; nature 
359t 3®o > perception 359 j 
and education 300. 

Appetency, faculties of 29 ; sen- 
suous 208^30 i and movement 
ElO: tuional 378 seq. 4 and 
wootiea 426, 428. 


Appf I ITUS : eluitus et naturalu 
20S ; Irasi-lbllis 209, 426. 

Pkiuki Fokms, Kant’s Il7sei)., 

2O7 ; Speiiter on 2Stj 

-■ts.tsr .<nd consent 318, 319. 

A'>^IsTA^(.^., theory of 258, 553. 

.VssociAiio.N, iiH’inaland idealism 
no— 1 14, and perception 125 
seq ; and mi-iuory i8o seq. i 
laws of iSi seq ; reduction ol 
liws 184 seq.; physiological 
counterptirt iSi , cooperative 
and obsiructivc 1K9; secondary 
laws 190 , history of doctrine 
201 seq ; indis-,olublc 204 ; and 
the Ijcautiful 437. 

Associatiosism, school of 230: 
and necessary truth 282 — 2S0 ; 
and conscience 337 — 340. 

Atteniidn, motor for..e of 219; 
siipra-sensiious 232, 233; Balmer 
and Lolse on 243 — 247 ; and 
abstraction 297. 298 ; special 
treatment of 343 seq. ; expectant 
219, 350; and volition 346, 406; 
and genius 351. 

Auditory Perception 145, 146. 

Auto.ua'i a, conscious 503, 582. 

Automatic movement 21S.' 

AxiukiS, cf. Necessary truths. 

Beauty, cognition of 166, 43S—- 
438. 

Being, idea of, Rosmini oa 264; 
origin of 296, 297. 
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Bfi-iCF, history of views on 32O— 
32S ; nature of 328 ; and know- 
ledge 329, 330 ; causes and 
reasons o! 33 1 —334 ; effects 335. 

Berkelevan theory of vision tc«. 

Binocular vision 142 — 144 

Body, perception of my own 104, 
105, 127—132; idealist theory 
of no — 113; primary qualities 
of 152 seq. ; dependence of mind 
un 499 seq. ; union m iih soul 
5 S3 seq- 

Brain, structure of 4 1- 45 
development of 1^0 — 152; 
relation to thought 24 1, 408 — 
470, 496 — 502 , functions of 
564-572. 

Bridgman, case of Laura 135. 

Categories, Kantian 267, 268, 

Causes, Anstoilc’s four 555. 

Causality, Hume on 110; Kant 
119, 120; principle of 291; 
notion of 368 — 370 ; and free- 
will, principle of 419. 

Character 391—393 

Chemistry, Mfmai. 204, 

Child, growth of know ledge of its 
own l^y I31, 132 , of other 
objects 133, of other minds 134, 
of distance 14I ; growth of ns 
brain 150, 151 ; periods of 

development 1 5 1, 152; its 

memory 200 ; jxiwer of move- 
ment 212 — 217 ; its intellect 
297 — 302; .acquiiitionoflanguagc 
303 , jMwers of attention 354 ; 
consciousness of self 361 seq. ; 
ct^mtiun of time 373 seq. ; self- 
control 3S7. 

Choice, delibeiate 382; and free- 
will 409—411. 

Co-action, physical 395. 

Ccenesthesjs 63. 69, 71. 

CoGIiO, ERGO SUM, Descartes 
starting-poilit 257. 258. 

Cognition. Se 4 Knowledge. 

CoiAJDR, sensations of 84, 85; 
blindness 173- 

Common sensiulity 69 ; sense 96 ; 
seosiMles 153 s(^. 


Comparative Psjchology 15, 579 
seq. : abstraction 298. 

CuMPMUSON, supra .sensuous 7.33. 
242 — 246 ; and discrimination 
29S, 2Q9 ; and ludgmenl 315. 

Conation, 30, 3S4. Sin Appe- 
tency. 

CoN'CE.PTS, nature of abstract and 
umvcr-.al 235— 23S, 240; con- 
troversy on 248-251 ; Bain, 
Sully, and .Slout on 272 — 278, 
formation of 292 seq.; .Aquinav 
on 304 — 313 : dnect and reflex 
universal 294, 295, 3)0; and 
spiiituality (.f soul 467, 471,472. 

Co.sci'.PTUALiSM 24S. Con 

cepts 

Conscience, scholastic view ol 
335 ; mojern theories of 336 — 
344; authority and genesis of 
339, 340 ; a spang of action 342 : 
sentiments of 440, 441. 

CoNsciOi’sSEss and Ps)cbolog>' 
11, 26; latent 355; grades 01 
361 ; development of 362 , 
unity of 240, 366; discontinuity 
of 366 ; duality of 106, 466 ; 
double 9, 487 — 492 ; and free 
will 406 — 413. 

Consent and Assent 318, 319; 
and free-will 409 — 432. 

Conservation of energy 421, 517. 

Contact, sense of 71 seq. ; doable 
131. 

Contiguity, association by 183, 
186, 187, 1S8. 

Co.VTiNUlTV of pleasure 223, 225 ; 
attention 348; of consciousness 

366. 

Contrast, association by 181, 
184; feelings of 224, 225, 43a, 

^433.436. 

Corresponding points of retina 
142. 

Cosmology, and Metaphysks 3 ; 
and Psychology 6 . 

Creation of soul 573 seq. ; Ladd 
on 576. 

CRiriciSM, Kant’s theor)- of 06 } 
seq. 

Curiosity 433, 434. 
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Dakw'Tnisu. Cf. Evolution 
Decision 381, 409—411. 
DEUUCTIVk. methoJ in |Jsycholog> 
5, 18, 461 ; reasoning 321, 322 
Dei.ibekate action 381, 395, 40$ 
DEl.usIO^ and illusion 171. 
Desire and belief 172, 333 ; 
analyzed 378; and plea.'iuie 379. 
Atjuinas on 380 ; volition and 
intention 384 ; and free-will 417 
Dei'I-kmimsm 394 aeq. : ami 
f.italism 397, 39S, 
DEVtiopMPNT, of estein.al p-i- 
ception 125 seq ; cerebral nii'l 
mental 150 — 15*} of power ol 
movement 212—217 : of tlioi’glii 
and conception 295 seq.; of self- 
coO'Ciousness 361 seq ; of cog- 
nition of time 373 seq ; of self- 
ctintrol 385 — 392 ; of I mjiuge 
456 seq. 

DlSCll’UNE, ino'jl 390. 391. 
DlSCRIMINAlUlN 232, 272, 273, 
298, 3' 5 

UlsrANCt, percvplion of 139 seq 
Dogmatism nn<! criticism 206. 
Double coninci ijl ; conscious- 
ness 437-492; asj)ei.t theory 
492, 503 seq. -See Monism. 
Doubt, C artesian 257, 258. 
Dreams, nature of 179—178, 
Dualism, cpisteiuological 102 
seq. j psychological 553. 


EnOCATloN of senses 125 »eq , 
of memory fOO ; of locomotive 
faculty 212 — 217; of attention 
354; and apperception 360; of 
will 3H3 set] ; and rivalry 434 
Ego and Mind i. a, 104 seq.; 
cognition of 36I seq. ; false 
theories of 474 seq ; mutations 
a( 487 seq. See aim Self and 
Mind. 

(SuoituNS 221, 425 seq. : v.trious 
427 seq. ; genesis and nature of 
443 : Auumas on 444 ; clossiG- 
mtion of 446 ; expiessioti of 449 

SMI. 


Evimrical Psychology 3—5, 
19, 26, 394, 460. See Expeii- 
mental. 

Empiricism 230, 254, 270, 475. 
Enbrgv. conservation of 421, 512 
—524- 

ENTkLIiCHY 560, 561, 
Lpistlmologv 98, 271, 36S 
Essen'Cl, abstraction of 302, 305, 
307, 312 ; and Substance 559 
l.iHics and Psychology 8; and 
genesis of con^cleIlct 337 seq. ; 
and free will 399 seq ; and im- 
inoi'.chty 529 siq. 

Evoi u no.s. and intuiii\eneces»aiy 
irinhs 2S6 , and conscience 340, 
341 ; anJ expression of emotions 
450 — 454 ; and eBictency of 
mind 513, 514; and origin of 
ao..1 578 ; and origin of instmrt 
58s seq 

E-Vi'F-CTArijN, 219, 350, 37t>, 377 
E\l LKl.MENT.lL lS\l.'lologV 17, 34 

— bl, 137 — »30 

Exi'RlssloN ol 1. motions 449 seq, 
E.vitssMN, tactual 73; visual 
87 ; immediate perception of 
106 ; abslract idea of 371 ; 
virtual of the so,il 4(19 
Eatlk.nai. wori I), re.ality of 91) 
seq , ]>erccptiou ol loi -seq. 


; Facuitics, defined 28, 36; classi- 
fication of 28 seq. ; attacks on 
36 — 39 ; mutual relations of 39, 
40; iiitelleclual 229 seq. 

Fallacy and illusion 171. 

Fancy 170. 

Fatalism and deternumsm 397, 
59S. 

I'tELtNO, defined 221 ; faculty of 
221, 226, 442, 443 ; AnstuUe’l 
theory 222 seq. ; modern theories 
226 seq. ; nature of 40, 41, 226, 
227 1 and emotion 425 sem j 
genesis and natiiie of 443— 44^ 

FiiR.m, Kantian 117 seq-. 3 ^ 3 — 
270; and matter 5SS-558. 

Fokmal Object <>4, 96, 241, 305 



INDEX. 


FrEE-Wiil 394 seq ; and Psycho- | 240; consciousness ot 3*>a — 366; 

logy 394 ; defined 395 ; proof mind’s 464 seq. ; Hume, Mil* 
elhical 398; psycUoloyicai 406; and ) ames on 473 seq ; ruptuits 
metaphysical 413; objections of 487 seq. 
against 416 seq. Identitv-hvpothksis 515. 

Fomtiion and faculty 2S, 29, 314, Ilijstive facolt\ 332. 

320; of the brain 565, iLLUsloss 171—179,“ 

FuNUAMENTAi. sense 94, 95. Images, Aquinas on 86 ; and im- 
pressions 163 ; and concept 273 
— 276 ; generic 237, 276—278 

Oeneral notion. Set Concept | Imagination, sensuous 92, 164 
Generalization 294,295.299 1 seq ; productive 165; testlietic 

Genfratiomsm 572. I 160, scientific 167 ; andillusions 


Gen !• Rfc images 2J7 ; Sull), ‘stout, 
and i’cdlaulie on 276 — 278 
Ckn ESIS and salidily of cognition 
98 seq : of belicl 283 ; ol moial 
judgnieiils 339. 340 ; ol coii- 
cejiiions 367 
Genetic meuiod 14. 


Harit >83, 188, 190, 388 seq. 

Hallucination 171— 179 

Hearing, sense of 80—83 j per- 
ceptions bj 145. 

Hedonisuc Paradox 380. 

Heuristic method 256. 

Hypnotism, history of 594 ; 
induction of 595 ; nature of 595 
seq. ; theories of 598 ; pheno- 
mena 599 *'^9- • ethics of 6oi. 

U\ PIITHEI ICAL KEALISM 102 scq. 


, 171 seq 

IMIIATION 214, 456. 
I-MMORTALITV 525 scq ; and 
Thc-ism 525 ; lelcological protil 
of 526; elhical 529; iirmer-al 
belief 111 533 ; onlologu al proot 
533 ; objections to 537 seq, 
IMPUISIYR action 211 Seq , 3S1, 

I 3**4- 

Innate ideas 253, 255—257. 2651 
I btuitions 282, 283 
iNCONCFis ABaiTV of opposite as 
test ol truth 283 — 288. 
INDISSOLU BLK association 283,329. 
iNDt’criVB method in Pijchology 
5, 6, It seq., 460 ; reasoning 
321, 322 

', INERIIA, Law of 517, 523 
j Inker ENC t unconscious 28, 107, 
12/ ; au.djscd 320 — 324. 


INFINITE, Idea ol 370, 371. 
I.NSEPARAULE association 283, 329. 
Ideas, Hume’s view of no; and Instinct 213 seq. ; and voluntary 
impressions 163; association of 301100214,216,3^; moral 337; 
181 seq.; motor force <f aiS, expressive 449 seq. ; animal 586; 
219 ! universal 235 — 23S , con- origin ol seq. 
troveisy about 247 seq. ; origin iNTELLECl and sense-perceptKm 
of 252 seq ; theory of innate 126; supra-sensuous 229 seq., 

153, 257, 265; adventitious 257. 467 j functions of 292 seq , 314. 

See Concepts. Intellectus agens 303 seq. f 

Idealism, theory of 99, 108 seq. ; possiWlis 308. 
and physical science 113, I14; iNTENriuN and motive 384, 385. 
and other minds too, iii, 116; IntentionaUS 30, 52. 
various memdngs of 263 ; German Inter EST 353, 354. 

270; and materialism 114, 271 ; Internal senses 32, 93—96. 
monistic 494. Introspection, meiliod of ti 

Idealizatiuh 166, 167. teq. I difficulties of ao seq. f 

iDEMriTT, recogniiion of 195, 238, how improved 25. 
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iNTOiTioifi inteltcctnal of nece«- 
lary trath 289—201 ; mor#! 
337 - 


JuDawxNT, •upra.-Mosaous 233— 

235, 243; synthetic o 266; 
defined 314 ; analysis of 315— 
318 ; moral 337. 


XMOWLF-ncB of mental states 11 
seq. ; faculties of 29 seq ; schol 
aslic view of 51 seq , 304 '•eq . 
penesis and validity of 98, 324. 
32 S> 339 i 367 ; of <>lh<-r niirKK 
no, III, 116. 133, 514; of 
extension loi seq , 137 ; of 
animal minds 580; relativity 
of 157 — 161 ; theories of general 
25s s«q- ! and tiehef 329, 330 , 
of self 361 seq.j of the soul’' 
nature 459 seq. 


Lamgvacc and Psychology 13, 14 
and thought 302, 303 ; and fret 
will 403, 406; origin of 4<;] - 
458; cerelital suit of 567, soN . 
peculiar to man 5S5. 

Laughi kr 439, 440, 445. 

Librk’iv, physical and moral 395 

Likk, fuluie 523 seq ; origin <■> 
547 ; definitions of 551, 55- 
.Sea Soul 

Local clmracter of sensations 73 . 
signs 130, 131, 136. 

Localization of sensations 12S 
seq. I of brain functions 565 seq 

Locomotivb fiiculty 211 seq., 220. 

Locus of the soul 562 seq. 

Logic and PsycholoCT 7 f of cogni- 
tions 325, 326 ; of practice life 

, 3 * 4 . 3 * 5 - 

LuzticROVS 439, 440, 445. 


Matkria Prima 55 fi. 

MatskiaL World. iW Idealism. 
MateruUSM 230, 49S seq. : and 
Idealism 114, 271- 
N N 


Mathematical conceptions 250, 
251. -See Necessary truths. 

Matter and foim 555 — 558, 
360. 

Measurement of sensation 34 
seq. 

Memory 179 seq.; defined 179; 
and reproduction 180; and recol- 
lection 181 ; and association 182 
seq ; and retention 191 , and 
recognition 193 ; intellectual 
197 — 199 , training of 200 , and 
abiding identity 464 — 466 

Mental si AXES, simplicity of 47, 
48, 80, 510, 311 

Merit .md ftcc-wdl 401, 402. 

Mei A l'iiYSlcs and Psychology 3, 
394, 460 ; and perception 98 ; 
and conseri.snon of energy 520. 
Ste I^hilosophy, 

MfclEMPSYCHosiS 573. 

Mei HOD of Psychology 13 seq., 
460. 

Mind, defined i, z; difficulues of 
studying 19 °cq ; and us faculties 
36 ; a real unity 39, 464—467 , 
Idealism and other minds 100, 
in, 116, 133, 314; distiri. 

quished from Lgo 1, 2, 104, 
558 ; unconscious modifications 
“f 3 S 5— 357 ; togniiion of 301 
.seq ; identity of 464 seq ; real 
efficiency of 313—515. ofie 
Soul 

Mind-stuff 506, 510, 511. 

Minima visimlia 355, 356. 

Monads, Leibmtr’s 202 

Monism, Spmoiui’s p.Tiiiliei»tic 260, 
262 ; t.tnous forms of 493 seq. ; 
idealistic 494 ; materialistic 493 
seq ; the double-aspect or 
identily-hypoihe.sis 505 seq , 509 
—316; Hofithng’s and conser- 
vation of eneigy 517—523 ; and 
agnosiidsm 324. 

Moral faculty 334 seq.; sense 
336 ; intuition and instinct 337 ; 
sentiments 337, 34a, 440 ; obli- 
gallon and free-will 398 seq., 

405- 

UoiiVR 380; and intention 3S4. 
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Movement, •«)*« of 75—77 : 
faculty of annlyted aio ; auto- 
matic, reflex, impulsive at l, 
312 , 2iS ; development of 
voluntary 213 r^. ; random and 
instinctive 213 : voluntary 3 l 6 ; 
classified 3 l 8 ; ideomotor 218. 

Muscular sonse 49, 74—78. 


Names and conception 302, 455 

Nativistic theory of perception 

> 3 °. » 35 - 

Naiural svxECTtON $88. Set 
Evolution. 

Nature 393, 558. 559. 

Necessary i ruths, Kant’s view 
1 19, 266— 269, 282 ; associat ionist 
28a — 286: evoluiionist 2S6 — 
289; intuilionahst 289—291. 

Nervous system described 44 — 
46. 

New Spikozism 261, 505 Set 
Monism. 

Nominalism 248, 373—278. 

Non-Ego 104— 107. 

Noumsna, Kant’s view 117 leq., 
266 — 277 i knowledge « «58, 
zSa 


Object, objective, subjective i, 
ijieq. 

Obligation, consciousness of 336 
seq., 440 ; and free-will 398, 399. 

Oni ivtscENCK 306. 

OCCAMONAUSM 258, 259, 553. 

554- 

Ontology 3, ^ ; ontological proof 
of immortality 533 K-q. ; onto- 
loginn 25S — mo. 

Optimssm 263. 

Okectic or conativc Sn Appe- 
tency. 

Organic sensations 6 ^ seq., 78. 

Okgakicism, pbysioo - chemicnl 
548. 

Pantheism 485, 486. Set aite 
Monian. 

Pashon 2Zt. 43 S. 426, 444> 


Pathology, mental 16, 17, 487 
seq.; cerebral 566. 

PKRCEmoN and sensation 49; by 
species 51; validity of 98, 103 ; 
nature of lOI seq. ; immediate 
and mediate 102 ; theories of 
loS seq. ; development of 125 
seq. ; tactual 127 teq. ; visual 
135 seq ; auditory I45 ; gusta- 
tory and olfactory 146 ; and 
instinctive belief 149; and imagi- 
nation 163 ; intellectual 331 seq.; 
of relations 244 seq., 273 seq ; 
intuitive of necessary truths 289. 

Peripatetic. See Sraolastic. 

Person 104, 558, 559. 

Personality, double 487—492. 
See Person. 

Phantasm 163, 236—238, 274— 
277, 306 seq. 

Phenomena. See Noumena. 

Philology and Psychology. Set 
Language. 

Philosophy, meaning of 3 seq. ; 
and science 9 ; and psychology 
of perception 98 seq., lioscci. ; 
of free-will 394 src.; of the 
mind 460 seq. See MclaphysicE 

Phrenology 5C4 seq. 

Physioiogy 9, IS, 43, 150, 188. 
* 93 . 36s. 4 ». 465. 496 »cq., 
541. 547 - 

Plastic mkoium theory 554. 

Play-impulse 212, 215. 

Pity, analysis of 430—432. 

Pleasure-pain of semsationa 78, 
82—88 : Aristotle’t doctrine 223 
acq. ; othn theonea 226 sef|. { 
and attention 353; and demra 

Positivism 379—381. 

Power, Mental. Set Faculty. 

Fre-estabushed Hanaooy 36a 
—264, 554. 

Peimary qualities of matter 153 

—157. 

Psychology, defined 1 1 econe a 
leq., 460; its relation to pMlo* 
■o|^y ; seq., 98 seq.,.|9fc 4601 
to logic 7 , 3351 i, 3 M 

i seq., 398 seq., 5*9 ««l-t 
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til 


logy 9, 43 ie(|.t method end 
lource* of il wi),, 460; com- 
parative tad animal IS, 579 lea. t 
eaperimental 17 , 54 — 62; attackl 
on 19 aeq. ; lOint’a 267 — 2^ ; 
fatkmal 5, 6, 18, 459 leq. t 
impottance ni 3, 4, 460. 

PsYcaoMBTXY and p^cbophyaics 
17, 18* 4 ». 34-6*. 

Psychophysical • parallklish. 
of LelbniU 264, 554; of Monista 
$03 aeq., 313} ol ttitra-dualuta 
S53. 554- 

PhacticaL reason. Su Gmacience. 

Puaposs 383. 


QDALtrr of sensation 46, 38, 78, 
80, 82. 

Quantity of aenaaiion 48, 54 aeq. 


Rational or ipiritnal activity, 30, 
31, 229 teq- 

Reaction-timk, ^9—62. 

Ksalism, theonea concerning 
materi^ world lOO aeq.; tiani- 
f^red 122 ; concerning universal 
Itkaa 247 aeq., 255. 

RsasON, meaning of 230; Kant 
on 230, 267 ; moral 334 scq, 

Rkasonino 320 aeq. 

KkcolLkction or teminiicence 

„ *?«• >97. 

RtcocNriioN 19$, 464109. 

Rkplxx AcnoM 46, ait, 218, 389, 
589. 

Rkplkxion, intellectual 238, j6i 
aeq. 

Relativity of aenaation 90—92 ; 
of knowledge 92, 157 aeq., 2S0; 
law 1^90,274, 275. 

RnnKnCKNCi 179. Recd- 
leetioa. 

Rkttossc 400, 401. 4 > 6 t 441- 

RepsUIWTATION. Ideaa 

REPEtmacTiYB Imagination 16$} 
foenlty 180. 

RE8P9NSiiii(,itv 402—404, 44 (- 


Retention and recollection 179 
tbeonea of 192 scq. ; relation to 
attention 352 ; ami identity of 
mind 464 aeq. $ and James’ 
theory 480 scq. 

Rivaley, feeling of 434, 435. 

Scepticism 99 aeq. 

Scholastic doctrine on, divialon 
of Acuities 33, 34 ; perception 
by apeaea 51 — 54 ; relativily of 
sensation 91, of knowledge 160 ; 
internal senses 92 — 95 ; primary 
and secondary qualities of matter 
1331 imamnation 164; remini- 
scence IM : retention 192 ; 
sensuous and inteilectual memory 
19S, 199; mental association 
201 — 203 I appetency 208, 393 5 
universal ideas 248 — 250 ; neces- 
sary truth 289—291 ; intellectual 
abstraction 305 — 313 ; judgment 
316 { conscience 333; kimwleiige 
of the soul 364, 365 ; time 347 ; 
emotion 426 ; substance 462 : 
incorruptibility of soul 533 — 537 ; 
definition of life 331 ; union of 
body and soul as matter and 
form 535 — 557 ; origin d soul 
576 1 on instinct 3S7 ; animal 
souls ggi. See also Aquinas in 
Index ii Authois. 

Self and Mind 1, 2, 104, 358; 
ct^ition of 362 aeq., 474 seq., 
358 j abstract concept d 365 ; 
control of 385 seq.i disruption 
and DiutatiMis of 487 seq, t 
emotions respecting 427 ai^. 
Set also Mind. 

SELP-CO.NSCIOIISNBSS 27, 238, 239, 
473 1 development of 361 aeq. 

SELP.CONSEEVATiOH 212, 21$, 

227, 45°- 

Sensation, indefinable 42; pro- 
cess of 43 ; quality and quantity 
46 ; ol^Mve anolyah of 47, 86; 
uid perception 49, 30; measare- 
ment of 54 aeq. ; various kinds 

I of 63 aeq. t aol^ecrive 17a t 

I Baimex on 24a aeq.; and atteq* 

I rinn 34$. 
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Sbnsk, external aikl internal yii 
described 43; classification of 63, 
64 ; mnscular 63, 75 ; taste 65 ; 
smell 67; tonchfiS; temperature 
70 : contact 71 ; sight 83 1 
comparison of various M ; inter* 
aal gz ; common 93, ^ 

SxNsiBlUTV, absolute 56 ; common 
69 ; discnminative 73, 77. 

Sentiment, defined azt j moral 
336, 441. See Emotion. 

Sensos, intemus 02, 95 1 com- 
munis 93 ; fundamentaiis 94 ; 
iiiiimus 95. 

Sight, sense of 83 — 87, 88 j growth 
of perceptioo by 133 — 142 1 
binocular 142. 

Similaeity, assocution by 180 
seq. 

Simplicity of conscious states 48, 
86, 510—512 ; of soul 466—4^ 

Smell 67, 68, 146, 147. 

Soul, defined l, 461 ; more fully 
484 : bv Aristotle 560 ; know- 
led^ of 364, 365 { substantiality 
of 461 1 identity 464 j simnli- 
city 466 ; immateriality 4^ ; 1 
James's attack on 481 ; immor- 
tality 425 t incorruptibility 534 ; 
individuality 544 : unicity 545 ; 
vegetative ^6 i unitm with body 
553; “form” of the living being 
556 ; locus of 562 ; origin of j 
572 ; evolutionist view on 578 ; I 
of animals 593. Sm else Mind. 

Space, immediate perception of 
surface 74, 87, 105 seq., 1 to seq., 
136—140 ; real lao, 269 ; 
abstract concept of 371. 

Species 51—^; 308 seq. 

Spieit and Mind 1, 2. 

Spieitual faculties 30^ 31, 229 
seq. ; soul 469 — 473 - 

Spontaneous action 381, 395. 

STEiviNa fscultiet 30, 31^, 384. 

Sue-conscious m^ifications 27, 

„ 3SS-3S7- 

SuBjECTiVx, meaning I ; method 
II, la; sensation 1729 “aspect” 
a 6 o seq. 

9VBUMB, the 438. 439< 


Substance, Hume <m no ; Kant 
on 267, 269; genesis of notion 
299, 368; vMklily 463 se^; com- 
plete and incomplete 558 ; and 
essence 559. 

SnoGESTlON 181. Aw Association. 

SupposiTVU 55S, SS9. 

Sympathy analyzM 430 — 432. 

SYNDiCRSSis 335. 

Synthesis, in judgment 316 ; in 
reasoning 32a 

Synthetic, a fruni judgments 
366, 381, 28a. 


Tabula easa, mind a 271, 306. 

Tact 323 j nature of 332. 

Taste 65, 66. 

Telbolooical, idealism 263 ; 
proof of immortality 526 seq. 

Temperament 393. 

Tempeeatuee, sense of 70. 

Tiiings-in-themsslyes. Arr 
Noumena. 

Thought, supra Kosuoua 331 
seq., 470; derefopmeot of 292 
seq. ; and language 302 ; judicial 
314 ; ratiocinauve 320 ; logic 
and mdiology of 325. 

Time, }6int on 117, I3i ; cogni- 
tion of 373 seq. 9 Aquinas on 
37a. 374- 

Touch, sense of 68 seq ; develop- 
ment of 137 seq.) and sight 141. 

Threshold of consciousness 56. 

Traducianism 573. 

Transcendental, unity of aiqier 
ceptioa 266 ; truths 391. 

Teansficueed Realism laa— 
1 * 4 - 


UNCONsciotn mental u m ee mes 
37 > 355 1 Ldbnita on 203 
C/noerstandinq 23 aeq.9 JCaai 
on 367. 

Unity op CtHraaootNRSs 2401 
366, 382, 46S; and duality of 
466 9 double 487—4^ 
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UuiFORMlTy of nature 376, 423. 
Universal ideas. See Concepts. 

UTILIIARIAMISM 33S. 


Validity and genesu of cognition 
98, 257 ; of beliefa 2S3, 286 ; 
of conscience 338 — 341. 
Vegetative faculties 33, 357 ; 

soul 546 seq., 556, 576 
Vbrbum mentals 310. 

.Vis, SEStimaliva and cogitative 93 
seq., 569, 5S7. 

Vision, en /Ueu 23S .See Sight 
Vital sense 69 ; pnnctplr 540 
Vitalism 51S, 54s— 


Volition, aad attention 346 ; and 
desire 3^. See Will. 
Voluntary movement 210 seq., 
217 ; belief «3, 334 ; attention 
347, 406— 40S j action 395. 


Will and cognition 39, 40 ; and 
belief 327, 333 ; and conception 
of cnusnlity 369 ; volition and 
; desire 384, 417 ; fiat of 219, 
' 3S2 ; freedom of 394 seq. ; 

{ spiTiluality of 473 
! Wit and Humour 170, 171. 
j Wo.NiifcR, emotion of 433. 
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Abklard, 248. Bain, Alsxandbr 41, 63, 77, 91. 

Auxandu, S.404, 407, 413. no— IIS, 147, 205, 212, 227, 

Aquinas, St. Thomas, on classi* 272 — 275, 282, 283, 327, 341, 

ficstion of fikcnlties 29, 33, 34. 415. 432, 449, 499, 507. 

411 s/€cut 52 — 54; mediate Baldwin, F. Mark 48, 130, 168, 
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